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Art.  I. — The  Kushdn,  or  Indo- Scythian,  Period  of  Indian 
History,  b.c.  165  to  a.d.  320.  By  Vincent  A.  Smith^ 
M.R.A.S. 


I.    Introductory. — The  rival  theories. — List  of  inscriptions. 

The  four  epochs  into  which  the  political  history  of  ancient 
Northern  India  is  naturally  divided  are  marked  by  four 
imperial  dynasties — (I)  the  Maurya,  (II)  the  Kusana  or 
Kushan/  (III)  the  Gupta,  and  (IV)  the  Eajput  line  of 
Harsavardhana.  The  date  of  the  Maurya,  the  earliest  of 
the  four  dynasties,  was  practically  determined  more  than 
a  century  ago  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  we  know  that 
Candra  Gupta  Maurya,  the  first  emperor  of  India^  and 
grandfather  of  Ai§oka,  ascended  the  throne  in  or  about  the 
year  B.C.  321. 

After  a  debate  which  had  lasted  for  half  a  century,  Dr.  Fleet 
in  1888  settled  beyond  a  doubt  the  beginning  of  the  Gupta 
era,  and  at  the  same  time  determined  the  accession  of  the 


^  In  Indian  inscriptions  and  Kharo^thi  coin  legends  the  name  is  written 
Eu^ana  or  Guyana.  The  spelling  Eushan  is  authorized  by  the  legends  on  certain 
Sassanian  coins.  (Drouin,  Eev.  Num.,  1896,  p.  170.)  The  coin  legends  in 
Greek  supply  other  variants. 
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founder  of  the  third  imperial  dynasty,  that  of  the  Guptas, 
as  falling  in  the  year  a.d.  320.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Bendall  and  other  scholars  simultaneously  determined  the 
accession  of  Harsavardhana  and  the  establishment  of  his  era 
as  having  occurred  in  a.d.  606.  The  chronological  limits  of 
three  out  of  the  four  epochs  of  early  Indian  history  were  thus 
definitely  demarcated,  and  a  great  advance  was  made  in  the 
formidable  undertaking  of  building  up  a  firm  chronological 
framework  for  the  story  of  ancient  India,  which  had  been 
lost  for  ages,  and  is  being  slowly  rediscovered  by  the  labours 
of  modem  scholars.  But,  although  so  much  had  been  done, 
a  huge  gap  of  more  than  five  centuries  between  Ai§oka 
Maurya  (b.c.  272-231)  and  the  founder  of  the  Gupta 
dynasty  remained  open  and  unfilled  by  solid  historical  fact. 
A  superstructure  of  real  history  cannot  be  built  save  upon 
a  foundation  of  ascertained  chronology. 

For  many  years  past  it  has  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that,  during  the  five  centuries  referred  to, 
Northern  India  had  been  more  than  once  overrun  and  more 
or  less  subjugated  by  foreign  invaders  from  the  north-west, 
commonly. called  Indo- Scythians.  Coins,  inscriptions,  and 
tradition  concurred  in  indicating  as  the  most  powerful  and 
important  of  these  foreign  invaders  a  TurkI  dynasty, 
comprising  at  least  five  sovereigns.  Of  these  sovereigns 
the  most  famous  is  Kaniska,  whose  name  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  history  of  the  newer  Buddhism.  But 
the  date  of  Kaniska,  and  in  consequence  the  relation  of  that 
monarch,  as  well  as  that  of  his  predecessors  and  successors, 
to  the  facts  of  known  history,  remained  a  mystery. 
Conjecture  was  busy,  and  assigned  for  the  accession  of 
Kaniska  various  dates  ranging  over  a  period  of  more  than 
three  centuries  and  a  quarter,  from  B.C.  57  to  a.d.  278. 

Bir  Alexander  Cunningham  for  a  long  time  held  to  the 
belief  that  Kaniska's  accession  should  be  dated  from  the 
so-called  Vikrama  era,  b.c.  57.  When  that  belief  was 
proved  to  be  untenable,  the  veteran  archaeologist,  after 
considerable  hesitation,  persuaded  himself  that  the  Kusana 
inscriptions  must  be  regarded  as  dated  in  the  Seleucidan  era, 
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and  that  the  accession  of  Kaniska  should  be  placed  about 
A.D.  80.  M.  Sylvain  Levi,  attacking  the  problem  from  the 
side  of  the  Chinese  historians,  would  place  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Kaniska  a  few  years  before  the  Christian  era,  or 
about  B.C.  5.  M.  Boyer,  working  mainly  on  the  same  lines, 
but  utilizing  other  kinds  of  evidence  to  which  M.  Levi  paid 
sh'ght  regard,  is  inclined  to  date  the  commencement  of 
Kaniska's  rule  later  than  a.d.  90.  Two  Indian  scholars, 
Messrs.  R.  G.  and  D.  R.  Bhandarkar,  have  lately  pro- 
pounded the  startling  theory  that  Kaniska  did  not  begin 
his  reign  until  a.d.  278.  Another  guess  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  desired  date  might  be  deduced  by  adding  a  century 
to  the  Yikrama  era  57  B.C.,  with  the  result  that  Kaniska's 
accession  would  fall  in  about  a.d.  43.  I  am  myself 
responsible  for  an  ill-founded  conjecture  that  a.d.  60  or  65 
might  be  the  desired  date.  Some  scholars  inclined  to  the 
view  that  Kaniska  had  founded  a  special  era  of  his  own, 
of  which  the  beginning  remained  to  be  ascertained.  But 
for  twenty  years  past  the  theory  of  Mr.  Fergusson  and 
Professor  Oldenberg  that  Kaniska  was  the  founder  of  the 
Saka  era  in  a.d.  78,  and  came  to  the  throne  in  that  year, 
has  been  generally  accepted.  In  fact,  this  theory,  which 
really  rests  on  very  unsubstantial  arguments,  has  been 
commonly  regarded  by  English  writers  as  a  truth  sub- 
stantially established,  or  at  least  as  sufficiently  probable 
to  warrant  its  adoption  as  the  chronological  basis  for  Indian 
history  between  the  Maurya  and  the  Gupta  periods.^ 


*  For  the  Vikrama  theory,  see  Cunniiigham,  Reports^  ii,  68,  note ;  iii,  30,  etc. 
The  Seleucidan  theory  is  expounded  in  the  same  author's  '*  Book  of  Indian 
Eras,"  42.  M.  Sylvain  Levi  has  ingeniously  explained  his  hypothesis  in  "  Notes 
surleslndo- Scythes"  (/.^.,  Nov.-Dec,  1896,  Mai-Juin,  1897;  reprinted  1897, 
see  especially  pp.  62,  66,  82). 

M.  Boyer,  with  most  of  whose  reasonings  I  agree,  published  his  excellent 
paper  "  L'^poque  de  Kaniska  "  in  the  J.A.^  Mai-Juin,  1900. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Bhandarkar  developed  his  peculiar  views  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  on  the  19th  October,  1899,  entitled 
**  A  Eushana  Stone-inscription  and  the  question  about  the  origin  of  the  Saka 
Era."  These  views  were  adopted  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Bhandarkar,  in  his  interesting 
essay,  also  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Socict}',  and  reprinted  in 
1900,  which  is  entitled  *SV  Peep  into  the  Early  History  of  India  from  the 
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The  bewildered  student  of  Indian  antiquities  is  thus 
confronted  with  nine  different  theories  of  the  Kusana 
chronology,  proposing  dates  for  the  accession  of  Kaniska 
ranging  from  b.c.  57  to  a.d.  278,  a  period  of  335  years. 
I  fear  that  I  shall  hardly  be  thanked  for  adding  a  tenth  to 
the  collection  of  rival  theories,  but  may  plead  in  extenuation 
that  my  suggestion  is  based  upon  a  prolonged  study  of 
the  question,  and  is  supported  by  arguments  which  take 
into  consideration  every  kind  of  evidence  known  to  me. 
If  my  solution  is  not  irreconcilable  with  any  ascertained 
fact^  and  results  in  a  reasonable  system  of  chronology  which 
harmonizes  Indian  history  with  the  history  of  Rome,  Persia, 
and  China,  I  think  I  may  fairly  claim  to  regard  it  as  proved, 
or,  at  least,  as  highly  probable. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  a  tedious  formal  exami- 
nation of  the  nine  rival  theories.  The  objections  to  them  will 
sufficiently  appear  in  the  course  of  the  following  discussion, 
but  I  may  observe  here  that  indisputable  numismatic  facts, 
not  merely  "numismatic  theories,"  for  which  Mr.  Bhandarkar 
has  such  slight  respect,  render  untenable  both  the  early  theory 
of  Cunningham  placing  the  accession  of  Eaniska  in  b.c.  57, 
and  M.  Sylvain  Levi's  recent  theory  which  dates  that  event 
in  about  b.c.  5.  Two  relevant  numismatic  facts  are  absolutely 
certain,  namely,  that   Kadphises  I  struck  copper  coins  on 

foundation  of  the  Maurya  Dynasty  to  the  downfall  of  the  Imperial  Gupta  Dynasty, 
B.C.  322-ctrca600  A.D.*' 

Mr.  Rapson  writes  in  "  Indian  Coins,'*  p.  18 :  '*  Regarding  another  possibility, 
Tiz.,  that  the  dates  of  Kaniska  and  his  successors  have  to  be  referred  to  the 
second  century  of  the  era  used  by  ^odasa,  Liako  Ku^uluka,  and  others,  see 
W.Z.K.M.,  ii,  p.  173  f.'*  See  also  Mr.  Rapson's  remarks  in  J.R.A,S.,  April, 
1900,  p.  389.  My  guess  that  a.d.  60  or  65  might  prove  to  be  the  desired  date 
was  hazarded  in  my  recently  published  work,  "The  Jain  Stiipa  and  other 
Antiquities  of  Mathura,**  pp.  6,  46.  I  withdraw  it  unreservedly.  The  conjecture 
that  Eaniska  founded  a  special  era  of  his  own  has  been  often  mentioned,  but  has 
neyer  been  worked  out  in  a  definite  shape.  Fergusson*8  and  01denberg*s  theory 
is  fully  stated  in  J. ^.,  x,  213,  in  the  article  entitled  **  On  the  Dates  of  Ancient 
Indian  Inscriptions  and  Coins,**  translated  from  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Zeitschrifi  fur  NumUmatik  (Beriin,  1881).  Professor  Gardner  {B.M.  CataL, 
IndO' Scythian  Kings^  p.  2)  was  convinced  that  this  theory  "settled  the  matter,'* 
and  that  no  numismatist  could  hesitate  to  accept  it.  M.  Boyer's  article  above 
quoted,  and  his  paper  "  Nahapana  et  T^re  Saka  **  in  /.^.,  Juillet-Aout,  1897,  as 
well  as  the  remarks  of  the  Messrs.  Bhandarkar  and  M.  Levi,  demolish  the  theory. 
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which  the  king's  head  is  a  copy  of  the  head  on  the  coins 
either  of  the  later  years  of  Augustus  or  of  his  successor 
Tiberius,  and  that  Kadphises  II  issued  a  gold  coinage 
agreeing  in  weight  with  the  aurei  of  the  early  Roman 
empire.  Augustus  died  in  a.d.  14.  Both  Kadphises  I  and 
Kadphises  II  preceded  Kaniska,  and  both  certainly  enjoyed 
long  reigns.  The  necessary  inference  is  that  the  accession 
of  Kaniska  must  be  considerably  later  than  a.d.  14. 

The  kings  Kaniska  (Kaneska),  Huviska  (Huksa,  Huska), 
and  Vasudeva  (Vasuska,  Juska)  are  known  to  have  been 
members  of  the  Kusana  clan  of  the  Yueh-chi,  an  originally 
nomad  horde,^  and  to  have  reigned  over  Northern  India  and 
the  regions  now  known  as  Afghanistan  in  the  order  named. 

The  dated  inscriptions  referable  to  the  reigns  of  these 
three  kings  number  71,  of  which  all  but  one  bear  dates  in 
figures  below  100.  The  seventy  dates  in  figures  below  100 
range  from  4  to  98.  Out  of  these  seventy  inscriptions  26 
contain  the  name  of  one  or  other  of  the  kings.  Seven  records 
mentioning  the  king's  name  belong  to  the  reign  of  Kaniska, 
and  extend  from  the  year  5  to  the  year  28.  The  twelve 
inscriptions  which  mention  Huviska  range  from  the  year 
29  to  the  year  60,  and  the  seven  inscriptions  of  Vasudeva 
extend  from  the  year  74  to  the  year  98. 

No  less  than  56  of  the  seventy  inscriptions  bearing  dates 
below  100  come  from  Mathura  on  the  Jamna,  and  of  these  43 
are  Jain  inscriptions  from  the  Kaukali  or  Jaini  mound.  The 
remaining  27  inscriptions  come  from  various  localities,  as 

^  The  Yueh-chi  were  not  Mongoloid  in  race.  The  Chinese  authors  describe 
them  as  having  a  pink  and  white  complexion,  and  the  portraits  of  the  kings 
on  their  coins  exhioit  large  noses.  They  have  been  *'  wrongly  assimilated  to 
the  Tochari  and  to  the  polyandric  Ye  -  ta  or  Ephthalitai,  which  are  different 
races  altogether.  These  confusions  were  set  right  in  the  first  case  by  Professor 
G.  de  Vasconcellos-Abreu  {Le  Muaeon,  1883),  and  in  the  second  by  Mr.  E.  Specht 
(Journal  Aaiatique^  1883)  '*  (De  Lacouperie,  in  Academy ,  Dec.  31,  1887). 

The  modem  Chinese  pronunciation  of  the  name  is  said  to  be  YuMi  (Kingsmill). 
It  is  given  as  Yueh-ti  by  M.  de  Lacouperie,  who  states  that  the  original  form 
was  Gwet-ti.  M.  Levi  and  other  French  scholars  write  Yue-tchi,  or  Yu6-tchi. 
English  scholars  incline  to  the  form  Yueh-chi,  which  I  have  adopted. 

Mr.  Kingsmill' s  interesting  and  valuable  papers,  *'  The  Mirations  and  Early 
History  of  the  White  Huns,  principally  from  Chinese  sources'*  {J.B.A,S.y  May, 
1878),  and  "The  Intercourse  of  China  with  Eastern  Turkestan  and  the  adjacent 
countries  in  the  second  century  b.c."  {ibid,y  January,  1882),  unfortunately 
confound  the  Yueh-chi  with  the  White  Huns  or  Ephthalites. 
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follows :; — Bamnagar  (Ahichatra)  in  Rohilkhand,  4;  Yusufzai 
country  (Ohind,  Zeda),  2 ;  Bodh  Gay  a  in  Bihar ;  Alika 
(position  unknown) ;  Kaman  in  Bbarathpur  State ;  Mani- 
kyala  in  Rawalpindi  District,  Panjab ;  Fatehjang  or  Ohasa 
in  same  district;  Sauci  in  Central  India;  Sue  Yihar  in 
Northern  Sindh;  and  Wardak,  west  of  Kabul — one  each 
(14  in  all) — ^besides  13  from  sites  at  Mathura  other  than  the 
Xankali  mound,  of  which  11  are  Buddhist  and  2  Jain.  All 
the  seventy  inscriptions  are  either  Buddhist  or  Jain.  The 
Jain  records,  45  in  number,  all  come  from  Mathura ;  the 
25  Buddhist  records  include  11  from  Mathura  and  14  from 
other  places. 

All  the  seventy  inscriptions  are  records  of  pious  gifts  or 
dedications  by  private  persons ;  not  one  is  official.  The 
private  donors  used  their  discretion  as  to  the  form  of  the 
inscription.  Very  often  they  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
reigning  king  in  order  to  express  the  date  with  precision, 
but  in  several  dated  inscriptions,  which  are  complete,  the 
donors  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  give  the  king's  name,  and 
simply  specified  the  date  in  an  unnamed  era.  When  the 
king's  name  is  mentioned,  each  donor  pleased  himself  as 
to  the  formula  of  the  royal  style.  Some  writers  used  the 
simplest  possible  formula^  while  others  preferred  to  state 
the  kingly  titles  at  length.  The  vagaries  in  the  use  of  the 
royal  style  practised  by  private  donors  are  of  no  historical 
importance.  In  another  matter  also  the  private  donor 
reserved  his  liberty  of  expression.  Three  modes  for  the 
notation  of  the  months  were  then  in  use,  and  the  persons 
who  recorded  the  seventy  inscriptions  in  question  used  all 
three,  just  as  each  preferred.  Only  two  of  them,  namely, 
one  (No.  8)  at  Sue  Vihar  in  Sindh,  and  the  other  (No.  43) 
at  Wardak,  west  of  Kabul,  described  the  months  by  their 
Macedonian  names.  Three  donors,  namely,  those  at  Zeda 
and  Ohind  in  Tuzufzai  and  at  Manikyala  in  the  Paujab 
(Nos.  9,  14,  48),  used  the  ordinary  Hindu  names  of  the 
months,  Asadha,  Karttika,  Chaitra.  All  the  others  made 
use  of  the  ancient  division  of  the  year  into  three  seasons — 
the  winter,  hot  season,  and  rains — of  four  months  each,  and 
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described  the  months  by  their  numbers  from  one  to  four 
in  each  season,  without  names.  The  days  of  the  mouth 
were  in  any  case,  however  the  months  might  be  designated, 
reckoned  continuously  from  1  to  30,  and  not  by  lunar  fort- 
nights, as  is  now  the  practice.  The  slight  significance  of 
the  method  of  notation  for  the  months  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  while  the  Sue  Vihar  inscription  in  Sindh  (No,  8) 
and  the  Zeda  inscription  in  Yusufzai  (No.  9)  are  both 
explicitly  dated  in  the  reign  of  Xaniska  and  in  the  year  11, 
the  writer  of  the  former  uses  the  Macedonian  name  Daisies 
to  designate  the  month,  whereas  the  writer  of  the  second 
uses  the  Hindu  name  Asadha. 

The  special  case  of  inscription  No.  71,  dated  in  the  year 
29  [?9],  will  be  considered  in  due  course,  with  the  cases  of 
other  inscriptions  bearing  dates  in  numbers  higher  than  100. 
I  address  myself  in  the  first  instance  to  the  problem  of 
determining  the  era  used  in  the  series  of  seventy  inscriptions 
ranging  from  the  year  4  to  the  year  98. 

This  long-standing  problem  I  propose  to  solve  by  referring 
this  series  of  dates  to  the  Laukika  or  popular  era,  and 
interpreting  them  as  equivalent  to 

Imeriptiona.       Laukika,  Kali  Yuga,         A,D. 

4  [32]04  3229  128-129 

98  [32]98  3323  222-223 

The  following  list  gives  full  details  and  references  for 
75  dated  inscriptions,  including  5  bearing  dates  in  figures 
higher  than  100. 

LIST    OF    DATED    KUSANA    (KUSHAN)    INSCRIPTIONS. 

Abbreviations. 

B.  Buddhist. 

Br.  Brahmi  script. 

E.I.  Epi^pbia  Indica . 

I. A.  Indian  Antiquary. 

J.  Jain. 

J. A.  Journal  Asiati^ue. 

J.I.A.  Journal  of  Indian  Art  and  Industry. 

Kb.  Eharo^thi  script. 

N.C.  Numismatic  Cnronicle. 

Reports.  Cunningham's  Reports  of  the  Archaeological  Surrey  of  India. 

U.P.  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  formerly  the  JNorth-Westeni 
Provinces  (N.W.P.). 
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II.    The  Laukika  Era. 

The  best  account  of  the  Laukika  era  is  that  given  by 
Cunningham  in  his  "Book  of  Indian  Eras,"  pp.  6-17, 
which  is  based  on  enquiries  made  locally  by  him  in  Ka^mlr 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  as  well  as  on  the  literary 
evidence  of  Abu  Rihan  Alblrunl  (a.d.  973-1048)  and  of 
certain  Hindu  writers.  According  to  Alblrunl,  who  asks 
for  the  indulgence  of  his  readers  on  account  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  information  supplied  to  him,  "common 
people  in  India  date  by  the  years  of  a  centennium,  which 
they  call  samvatsara.  If  a  centennium  is  finished,  they  drop 
it,  and  simply  begin  to  date  by  a  new  one.  This  era  is 
called  lokakdla,  i,e.  the  era  of  the  nation  at  large."  The 
learned  Muhammadan  astronomer  then  proceeds  to  point 
out  that  in  different  parts  of  India  the  initial  month  of 
the  year  diflFered.  "  All  the  people,"  he  says,  "  who  inhabit 
the  country  between  Bardari  and  Marigala  \i,e.  Taxila]  ^ 
begin  the  year  with  the  month  K&rttika  "  [Oct.-Nov.].^ 

Astronomers,  when  using  the  §aka  era  (a.d.  78),  as 
well  as  the  people  of  Ka^mlr  and  Multan,  began  the  year 
with  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Caitra  (March- April). 
The  inhabitants  of  Kanir,  a  region  conterminous  with 
Ka^mlr,  preferred  to  begin  the  year  with  the  month 
Bhadrapada  (August-September).  A  fourth  computation, 
according  to  which  the  year  began  in  the  month  Marga^irsa 
(November-December),  found  favour  with  "the  people  living 
in  the  country  Nirahara,  behind  MiLrigala,  as  far  as  the 
utmost  frontiers  of  T&keshar  and  LohlLvar,  [who]  begin  the 

*  **Alberuni*8  India,"  transl.  Sachau,  i,  302.  My  quotations  are  from  this 
work.     Cunningham  necessarily  used  Reinaud's  "  Fragments  ^Vrabes  et  Persans." 

'  Minayeff  ("Recherches  sur  le  Bouddhisme,**  p.  229,  note)  points  out  that 
the  Saka  year  began  with  Caitra,  whereas  the  Buddhists  used  the  reckoning  by 
the  three  seasons,  in  which  the  year  began  ^ith  winter.     He  cites  Ya^mitra 

as  saying:  tfq^M'Qfvii  ?lT?Plt  TT^RT  "^•-  The  evidence  above  summarized 
proves  that  Buddhist  practice  varied.  Cunningham's  table  of  the  Laukika  era 
is  based  on  the  EaSmir  practice,  which  began  the  year  with  Caitra. 
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year  with  the  month  M&rga^lrsha  ....  The  people  of 
Lanbaga,  i.e.  Lamghan,  follow  their  example.  I  have  been 
told  by  people  of  Mult&n  that  this  system  is  peculiar  to  the 
people  of  Sindh  and  Kanoj,  and  that  they  used  to  begin 
the  year  with  the  new  moon  of  Margasirsha,  but  that  the 
people  of  Mult&n  only  a  few  years  ago  had  given  up  this 
system,  and  had  adopted  the  system  of  the  people  of 
Kashmir,  and  followed  their  example  in  beginning  the 
year  with  the  new  moon  of  Chaitra."  Albirunl  then 
explains  the  equation  of  the  Saka  and  Laukika  years  aa 
calculated  by  Durlabha,  an  astronomer  of  Multan.^ 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  use  of  the  Laukika  era,  also 
called  the  Paharl,  or  Hill  era,  and  the  Saptarsi  (Satrikhi, 
Haft  Rikhesar)  era,  or  cycle  of  the  Seven  Rsis,  the  stars 
of  the  Great  Bear,  is  now  confined  to  Ka^mlr,  the  Kangra 
Valley,  and  some  small  native  states  to  the  south-east  of 
Ka^mlr.  The  praSasti  inscriptions  at  Baijnath  in  the 
Kangra  District  equate  the  dates  Saka  726  and  Laukika  80, 
i.e.  3880,  equivalent  to  a.d.  804-5.^  These  inscriptions  are,. 
I  think,  the  earliest  hitherto  recognized  as  being  dated  in 
the  Laukika  era.  But  the  use  of  the  era  goes  back  to  very 
early  times.  Cunningham  observes  that,  however  obscure 
may  be  the  origin  of  the  cycle  of  the  Seven  Rsis,  "  there 
is  no  doubt  about  its  antiquity,  as  both  Varaha  Mihira  and 
Bhattotpala  refer  to  the  description  of  it  given  by  Vriddha 
Garga,  whose  date  is  fixed  by  Dr.  Kern  to  the  first  century 
B.C."  Cunningham  further  shows  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  cycle  of  the  Seven  Rsis  was  in  use  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Alblrunrs  testimony  proves 
conclusively  that  the  era  of  this  cycle  was  in  ordinary  use 
by  the  "common  people"  in  North  -  "Western  India  in 
A.D.  1000,  and  that  its  employment  was  not  confined  to  ita 
present  limits,  but  extended  at  least  to  Multan  and  Sindh. 


^  "  Albenini's  India,"  transl.  Sachau,  ii,  8,  9,  54. 

2  "Book  of  Indian  Eras,**  p.  6;  Epigraphia  Indica^  i,  97-118,  especially 
103.  The  Laukika  era  is  not  expressly  named  in  the  inscriptions,  but  is 
undoubtedly  referred  to.  If  Dr.  Fleet  is  right,  as  he  probably  is,  in  reading  the 
Baijnath  Saka  date  as  926,  the  Laukika  equivalent  is  4080  =  a.d.  1004-6. 
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The  very  name  Laakika,  or  '  popular/  indicates  that  the  era 
was  widely  known. 

The  cycle  of  the  Seven  Rsis  consists  of  27  centuries,  or 
2,700  years,  during  which  period  the  stars  of  the  Great  Bear 
are  supposed  to  perform  certain  motions  among  the  27 
constellations  known  as  the  '  lunar  mansions/  The  fact 
that  the  supposed  motions  are  purely  imaginary  did  not 
disturb  Hindu  astronomers,  who,  as  Alblrunl  observes,  had 
"a  way  of  mixing  up  scientific  questions  with  religious 
traditions"  (Sachau^  i,  393).  The  era  is  a  modification  of 
the  Kali  Yuga  era,  and  Laukika  dates  are  converted  into 
Kali  Yuga  dates  by  the  addition  of  25.  In  practice,  the 
Laukika  dates  are  written  in  tens  and  units  only,  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  being  understood.  For  example, 
the  first  Laukika  date  given  by  Kalhana  in  the  Raja 
TaranginI  is  the  year  89,  by  which  he  means  the  year  3899, 
equivalent  to  a.d.  813-814.  The  next  date  mentioned  is 
the  year  26,  which  is  to  be  read  as  3926. 

The  expression  of  Alblruni — that "  common  people  in  Lidia 
date  by  the  years  of  a  centennium  ....  If  a  centennium 
is  finished,  they  drop  it,  and  simply  begin  to  date  by  a  new 
one," — seems  to  be  the  origin  of  the  current  loose  statements 
that  the  calculation  was  made  by  *'  leaving  out  the  hundreds, 
which  was  the  common  Indian  mode  of  reckoning  the  year 
of  the  Saptarshi-k&l,"  and  that  "the  omission  of  the  hundreds 
.  .  .  .  was  a  common  practice  in  India  in  reckoning  the 
Sapt  Rishi  Ml,  or  '  Era  of  the  Seven  Rishis.'  "  ^ 

No  such  mode  or  practice  ever  existed.  The  actual 
practice  was  and  is  very  diflFerent,  and  requires  the  omission 
of  both  thousands  and  hundreds.  The  year  3899  is  actually 
written  as  99,  and  might  conceivably  be  written  as  899, 
with  the  omission  of  the  thousands,  but  it  could  not  possibly 
be  written  as  3.99,  omitting  the  hundreds  only.  This 
observation  is  fatal  to  the  theories  which  seek  to  explain  the 
Kusana  dates  4  to  98,  as  meaning  404  to  498  of  the  Seleucidan 
era,  204  to  298  of  the  ^aka  era,  and  so  forth.     There  is  no 

1  Cunningham:  "  Book  of  Indian  Eras,"  p.  41 ;  and  iV.C.  for  1892,  p.  44. 

J.R.A.8.  1903.  2 
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evidence  that  the  year  98  ever  meant  either  298  or  498, 
although  it  might  mean  3298  or  2498,  or  any  other  figure 
in  thousands  and  hundreds  ending  with  98. 

The  evidence  that  has  been  cited  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
use  of  the  ancient  Laukika  era  was  once  widely  diffused  in 
INTorthem  India.  The  dominions  of  the  great  Kusana  kings 
included  the  Panjab,  Sindh,  and  Afghanistan,  and  there  is 
no  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  territorial  extension  of  the 
Laukika  era  is  concerned,  in  supposing  that  the  Sue  Yihar 
inscription  near  Bahawalpur  in  Northern  Sindh  dated  in  the 
year  11  in  the  reign  of  Kaniska,  the  Zeda  inscription  in 
the  Yusufzai  country  dated  in  the  same  year  and  reign, 
the  Ohind  inscription  dated  in  the  year  61,  and  the  Wardak 
vase  inscription  dated  in  the  year  51  should  all  be  interpreted 
as  referring  to  the  Laukika  era.  I  believe  that  era  to  have 
been  commonly  used  in  Kaniska's  time  all  over  Northern 
India,  and  any  inscription  of  the  Kusana  period,  recorded 
either  in  Northern  India  or  by  a  native  of  Northern  India, 
the  date  of  which  is  below  100,  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  be  dated  in  the  Laukika  era.  Other  eras  were  also  in  use 
during  that  period,  and  the  era  actually  employed  in  any 
particular  instance  must  be  determined  after  due  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove 
on  a  subsequent  page  that  the  known  dates  of  the  Satraps 
both  of  Mathura  and  Taxila,  who  lived  long  before  Eaniska, 
admit  of  satisfactory  interpretation  only  when  read  as 
referring  to  the  Laukika,  or  popular,  era. 


III.    The  Chinese  Historiam. 

The  early  Chinese  historians  derived  their  knowledge  of 
the  migrations  of  the  Yueh-chi  chiefly  from  the  reports  of 
Chang -k'ien  (Tchang - k'ien),  who  visited  the  Yueh-chi 
territory  in  or  about  B.C.  125.  This  officer  was  despatched 
in  or  about  B.C.  135  by  the  emperor  "Wu-ti  (Ou-ti,  flor.  B.C. 
140-86)  on  a  mission  to  the  Yueh-chi,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  assistance    against   the  Hiung-nu,   who    constantly 
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harried  the  Chinese  frontiers.  The  envoy  was  intercepted 
by  the  Hiung-nu,  who  detained  him  for  ten  years,  so  that  he 
did  not  arrive  at  the  Yueh-chi  chieftain's  camp  until  about 
B.C.  125.  Returning  from  his  mission,  Chang-k'ien  was 
unlucky  enough  to  be  again  intercepted  by  the  Hiung-nu, 
who  detained  him  yet  another  year.  When  at  length  he 
returned  to  China  in  about  b.c.  122,  he  had  been  absent 
from  his  native  land  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  thus  well 
qualified  to  bring  back  accurate  information  about  the 
foreign  nations  whom  he  visited.^ 

The  story  of  the  travels  of  Chang-k'ien  was  recorded  by 
his  contemporary  Ssii-ma-Ch'ien,^  the  Chinese  'Father  of 
History'  (b.  c.  B.C.  145),  in  chapter  123  of  his  classical 
work  the  Sse-ki,  or  "  Historical  Record." 

The  historian  relates  that  in  the  year  B.C.  165  the  Yueh- 
<;hi  were  dwelling  between  the  Tsenn-hoang  country  and 
the  K*i-lien  mountains,  or  T'ien-chan  Range,  in  Chinese 
Turkestan. 

At  that  date  the  Yueh-chi,  having  been  conquered  by 
the  Hiung-nu,  who  slew  their  king,  emigrated  for  the 
most  part  westward  and  took  possession  of  the  territory 
of  the  Se,  or  Sakas,  who  fled  to  the  south.  The  Ou-suenn 
(Wu-sun)  chief  Koenn-mouo  (K'wen-mo)  drove  out  the 
Yueh-chi  from  the  Se  territory,  and  compelled  them  to 
retreat  still  further  to  the  west,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
country  of  the  Ta-hia,  a  settled  people  in  possession  of  fertile 
lands  on  the  right,  or  northern,  bank  of  the  Oxus.  The 
Ta-hia,  who  were  devoted  to  commerce  and  unskilled  in  • 
war,  were  quickly  and  easily  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
vassalage.  The  Yueh-chi,  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
the  undivided  leadership  of  the  son  of  their  king  who 
had  been  slain  by  the  Hiung-nu,  and  were  brave  warriors, 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  found  no  difficulty  in 
subjugating  the  Ta-hia,  who  are  described  as  being  feeble, 

»  Boyer,  **  L':^poque  de  Kaiii?ka,"  p.  533  f.,  in  J, A,,  Mai-Juin,  1900; 
liCvi,  "  Notes  BUT  les  Indo- Scythes,"  reprint,  p.  48 ;  Kingsmill,  op.  eit. 

»  Giles:  **  A  History  of  Chinese  Literature,"  p.  102.  The  Chinese  author's 
name  is  spelt  Ssii-ma-Ch'ien  by  Professor  Giles,  Seu-ma  TsUen  by  M.  Boyer, 
■and  in  vanous  ways  by  other  authors. 
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timid  folk,  without  any  sovereign  ruler.  Each  of  the  Ta-hia 
cities  and  towns  used  to  appoint  for  itself  a  local  govemoFy 
independent  of  his  fellows,  and  the  nation  was  thus  wanting 
in  cohesion,  and  unable  to  offer  effectual  resistance  to  the 
fierce  Yueh-chi  horde  of  nomads,  who  established  their 
capital,  or  royal  encampment,  to  the  north  of  the  Oxus, 
in  territory  now  belonging  to  Bukhara.  The  Yueh-chi 
capital  was  still  in  the  same  position  when  visited  by 
Ohang-k'ien  in  about  B.C.  125. 

His  description  fixes  beyond  doubt  the  locality  of  the 
Yueh-chi  horde  at  that  date.  "  The  Ta-Yue-tchi,"  he  writes, 
"are  about  two  or  three  thousand  li  to  the  west  of  the 
Ta-ouan  (Ta-wan).  They  dwell  to  the  north  of  the  Oxus ; 
the  Ta-hia  are  to  the  south  of  them.  The  Parthians 
(Ngan-si  or  Ngan-sik)  are  to  the  west,  and  the  people  of 
Sogdiana  (K'ang-kiu)  to  the  north  of  them.  They  are 
a  nomad  people  ....  The  Ta-hia  are  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Ta-ouan,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two 
thousand  li,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Oxus." 

Chang -k'ien  entered  the  Yueh-chi  territory  through 
Sogdiana  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  passed  on  to  the 
distinct  territory  occupied  by  the  Ta-hia,  south  of  the  Oxus, 
which  was  then  the  boundary  between  the  two  peoples. 
Chang-k'ien  also  visited  the  Ta-ouan,  and  sent  messengers 
to  the  Parthians  (Ngan-si),  as  well  as  to  the  other  nations 
above  named.  He  died  about  B.C.  114,  and  the  messengers 
whom  he  had  despatched  returned  accompanied  by  natives 
of  the  countries  to  which  they  had  been  accredited. 

Not  a  word  in  the  story  of  Chang-k'ien  indicates  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Yueh-chi  occupation  of  the 
country,  as  distinguished  from  their  political  supremacy, 
extended  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus  in  his  time,  that  is  to 
say,  up  to  B.C.  114.  He  only  knew  the  Yueh-chi  as  a  people 
dwelling  and  having  their  seat  of  government  to  the  north 
of  the  Oxus,  which  separated  them  from  their  vassals,  the 
Ta-hia,  to  the  south  of  the  river.  Whatever  lands  the 
Ta-hia  had  possessed  on  the  north  of  the  Oxus  were  actually 
occupied  by  the  victors. 
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The  adventures  of  Chang-k'ien,  as  related  by  the  Sse-ki, 
which  work  was  completed  before  B.C.  91,  are  retold  in  the 
96th  chapter  of  the  History  of  the  First  Han  Dynasty  by 
Pan-ku  (Pan-kou),  with  three  important  additions,  namely, 
(1)  that  "  the  kingdom  of  the  Ta-Yu^-tchi  has  for  its  capital 
the  town  of  Kien-chi  (=Lan-chau)  ....  and  Ki-pin 
lies  on  its  southern  frontier";  (2)  that  the  Yu6-tchi  were 
no  longer  nomads ;  although  "  originally  they  had  been 
nomads,  they  used  to  follow  their  flocks,  and  change  their 
ground  with  them";  and  (3)  that  the  Yu^-tchi  kingdom 
had  become  divided  into  five  principalities.  "  There  are," 
observes  Pan-ku,  *'  five  principalities.  The  first  is  the 
principality  Hieou-mi,  having  for  its  capital  the  town  of 
Ho-me  .  .  .  The  second  ...  is  the  principality 
Chouang-mo,  with  a  capital  town  of  the  same  name  .  .  . 
The  third  principality,  that  of  the  Kouei-chouang  [or 
Kushans],  has  as  its  capital  the  town  of  Hou-tsao  .  .  . 
The  fourth  principality,  Hi-thim,  has  for  its  capital  the 
town  of  Po-mao  (B^miyan)  .  .  .  The  fifth  principality, 
that  of  Kao-fou  [or  Kabul,  a  mistake  for  Tou-mi],  has  the 
town  of  the  same  name  for  its  capital  .  .  .  These  five 
principalities  are  dependent  on  the  Ta- Yu6-tchi."  ^ 


*  The  extract  from  the  History  of  the  First  Han  Dynasty  is  most  fully  given 
by  M.  Boyer  {op.  cit.^  p.  541).  That  work  covers  the  period  down  to  a.d.  23 
or  24,  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  usurper  Wang-Mang,  whose  reign  divides  the 
Han  period  into  two  parts.  Pan-ku,  wlio  died  in  a.d.  92,  had  exceptionally 
good  sources  of  information.  According  to  Professor  Giles  {op.  eit.^  p.  108),  his 
work  was  completed  by  his  sister  Pan-chao.  M.  Levi  explains  that  the  variant 
reading  Kien-chi  (or  Kien-cheu)  as  the  name  of  the  capital  city  is  due  to  the 
confusion  of  two  almost  identical  characters.  The  correct  reading  is  Lan-cheu, 
in  French  spelling.  The  correct  name,  Tou-mi,  for  the  fifth  principality,  is 
given  in  the  History  of  the  Second  Han  Dj-nasty.  The  mention  of  Kabul  in  the 
History  of  the  First  Han  Dynasty  is  an  obvious  blunder,  inasmuch  as  Kabul  was 
not  annexed  by  the  Yueh-chi  until  the  reign  of  Kadphises  I,  more  than  a  century 
after  the  formation  of  the  five  principalities. 

M.  Sylvain  LeW's  identification  of  Lan-sheu  with  Pu?kalavati  (Peukelaitis), 
near  Peshawar  in  India,  is  absolutely  impossible.  It  rests  solely  on  the  fact  that 
lon^  afterwards,  in  the  seventh  century,  Pu9kalavati  is  descnbed  as  being,  or 
having  been,  the  Yueh-chi  capital,  and  on  the  guess  that  Lan-sheu  might  possibly 
be  a  translation  of  the  Sanskrit  Pu9kalavati.  ('*  Notes  sur  les  Indo- Scythes,** 
pp.  49,  82.)  The  Yueh-chi  had  not  annexed  either  Kabul  or  Ki-pin,  which 
lay  between  the  Ta-hia  territory  and  India,  at  the  time  when  they  occupied 
the  Ta-hia  capital,  Lan-sheu.  The  Chinese  texts  clearly  indicate  that  the  first 
capital  of  the  settl^  Yueh-chi  was  to  the  north  of  the  Oxus  river,  and  that  their 
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In  addition  to  the  three  important  matters  above  noted^ 
Pan-ku*s  work  (L^vi,  cp.  cit,  p.  63)  gives  further  details^ 
about  the  movements  of  the  Yueh-chi  horde,  which  help 
to  elucidate  the  order  of  events. 

When  Chang-k'ien,  after  his  long  captivity,  arrived  at 
the  Yueh-chi  headquarters  in  B.C.  125,  he  ascertained  that 
the  widow  of  the  Yueh-chi  king  slain  by  the  Hiung-nu  in 
B.C.  165  had  succeeded  to  his  power,  probably  as  regent 
for  her  young  son.  Under  her  guidance  the  Yueh-chi,  in 
the  course  of  their  westward  migration,  had  attacked  the 
Wu-sun  (Ou-suenn),  their  western  neighbours,  whose  king, 
Nan-teou-mi,  was  killed. 

After  this  exploit  the  Yueh-chi,  still  marching  westward,, 
attacked  the  Se,  or  ^akas,  who  abandoned  their  territory 
to  the  Yueh-chi,  and  migrated  into  Ki-pin,  on  the  south.  ^ 
But  meantime,  Koenn-mouo,  orphan  son  of  the  slain  king 
of  the  "Wu-sun,  had  grown  to  manhood  under  the  protection 
of  the  Hiung-nu.  The  young  prince  revenged  his  father's 
death  by  a  successful  attack  on  the  Yueh-chi,  whom  he 
drove  still  further  west  into  the  Ta-hia  territory.  As 
M.  L^vi  points  out,  the  growth  of  this  "Wu-sun  chief  from 
infancy  to  manhood  required  time,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Yueh-chi  by  him  must  have  occurred  in  or  about  B.C.  140. 

"We  now  come  to  the  important  passage  in  the  History 
of  the  Second  Han  Dynasty,  which  has  been  known  in  an 

second  capital,  Lan-sheu,  was  in  the  Ta-hia  country,  that  is  to  say,  Bactria,  south 
of  and  not  remote  from  the  river.     Balkh  is  in  the  required  position. 

The  references  to  Puskalavati  are  collected  in  the  note  to  Beal's  Hiuen 
Tsiang,  i,  109.  Mr.  KingsmiU  writes  the  name  Lan-sheu  as  Lam-shi-ch'eng, 
and  identifies  it  with  the  Adpaalfu  of  Strabo. 

^  M.  Sylyain  Levi  appears  to  be  certainly  right  in  identifying  the  Se  with  the 
Sakas.  The  Chinese  character  used  to  denote  the  Se  nation  is  regularly  used 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  syllables  'Saka  in  the  words  updsaka  and 
mahUdsaka.  ("Notes  sur  les  Indo- Scythes,"  p.  50.)  My  statement  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  Sakas  from  their  territory  by  the  Yueh-chi  preceded  the  defeat 
of  the  Yueh-chi  by  the  young  Wu-sun  chief  rests  on  the  Sse-ki  and  the  report  of 
Ghang-k'ien  as  summarized  by  M.  L6vi  (Notes,  p.  53),  which  is  perfectly  explicit, 
and  nearly  contemporary  with  the  event.  The  notice  of  Ki-pin  in  the  much  later 
History  of  the  First  Han  Dynasty  (ibid.^  p.  50)  states  with  less  accuracy  that 
"formerly  when  the  Hioungnou  conquered  the  Ta-Yue-tchi,  the  latter  emigrated 
to  the  west,  and  subjugated  the  Ta-hia ;  whereupon  the  king  of  the  Se  [Qakas} 
went  to  the  south,  and  ruled  over  Ki-pin." 
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imperfect  form  for  about  seventy  years,  and  is  the  basis 
of  the  commonly  received  opinions  on  the  subject.  The 
early  Sinologists  copied  the  passage  from  the  extract  given 
by  Ma-twan-Hn,  the  encyclopaedist  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Unfortunately,  as  M.  L^vi  explains,  Ma-twan-Iin  placed  his 
extract  in  juxtaposition  with  his  account  of  Chang-k'ien's 
mission  in  b.c.  125,  and  so  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  belief 
expressed  in  many  books  that  the  unification  of  the  Kusana 
empire  took  place  about  a  hundred  years  later  than  the 
mission  of  Chang-k'ien,  that  is  to  say,  in  about  B.C.  25 
or  20.^ 

The  original  text  has  now  been  carefully  examined,  and 
the  Sinologists  are  agreed  on  the  translation.  The  text 
plainly  shows  that  the  establishment  of  the  Kusana  empire 
is  to  be  reckoned  as  more  than  a  century  later  than  the 
division  of  the  Yueh-chi  kingdom  into  five  principalities, 
and  not  merely  as  more  than  a  century  later  than  the 
mission  of  Chang-k'ien,  an  event  which  occurred,  as  we  have 
seen,  long  before  the  formation  of  the  five  principalities.' 
The  foundation  of  the  Kusana  empire  by  Kadphises  I  is 
thus  brought  down  to  a  date  considerably  later  than  that 
commonly  assumed  on  the  strength  of  Ma-twan-lin*s  mis- 
leading extract  from  the  History  of  the  Second  Han  Dynasty. 

M.  Specht's  translation  of  the  celebrated  passage  in 
chapter  118  of  that  History,  which  is  accepted  as  accurate 
by  Messrs.  Sylvain  L^vi  and  Boyer,  may  be  rendered  in 
English  as  follows : — 

"  When  the  Yue-tchi  were  vanquished  by  the  Hioung-nou,  they 
moved  on  until  they  reached  {passerent  chez)  the  Ta-hia,  [and] 

*  For  instance,  Professor  Percy  Gardner  in  B.M,  Catal.  of  Coins  of  Greek  and 
Scythic  Kings  (Introd.,  p.  xxxi) ;  and  Cunningham,  N.C.  for  1892,  p.  41. 

*  "L'flpoque  de  Kani^ka,"  p.  644.  M.  Sylvain  L6vi  is,  I  think,  in  error 
when  he  takes  the  subjugation  of  the  Ta-hia  as  the  point  from  which  the 
calculation  should  be  made.  He  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  there  were  two 
stages  in  the  conquest  of  the  Ta-hia.  M.  Boyer  has  rightly  perceived  that  the 
political  subjugation  of  the  Ta-hia,  which  quickly  succeeded  the  defeat  of  the 
Yueh-chi  by  the  young  Wu-sun  chief,  was  separated  by  a  long  interval  of  time 
from  the  occupation  by  the  Yueh-chi  of  the  Ta-hia  lands  and  capital  south  of 
the  Oxos. 
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divided  their  kingdom  into  five  principalities,  which  were  :  Hieou- 
mi,  Choang-mo,  Koei-choang,  Hi-t'un,  [and]  Tou-mi. 

"About  a  hundred  years  later*  the  Koei-choang  prince,  Kieou- 
tsieou-k'io,  attacked  and  subjugated  the  other  four  principalities, 
and  made  himself  king  of  a  kingdom  which  was  called  Koei-choang. 

**This  prince  invaded  the  country  of  the  A-si  [Parthians];  he 
took  possession  of  the  territory  of  Kao-fou  [Kabul]  ;  he  destroyed 
{JUtruisit)  also  Po-ta  and  Ki-pin,  and  became  completely  master  of 
those  countries. 

"  Kieou-tsieou-k'io  died  at  the  age  of  eighty.  His  son  Yen- 
kao-tchin[-tai]  *  ascended  the  throne.  He  conquered  T4en-tchou 
(India),  and  there  set  up  generals,  who  governed  in  the  name  of 
the  Yue-tchi." 

The  only  other  texts  which  require  notice  are  those  which 
establish  the  curious  fact  that  in  the  year  B.C.  2  a  Chinese 
graduate  named  King-hien,  or  King-lou,  was  instructed  in 
Buddhist  lore  by  a  prince  of  the  Yueh-chi.  This  fact, 
which  is  not  surprising  when  we  remember  the  wide  range 
of  Asoka's  missionaries,  and  the  proofs  recently  obtained  of 
the  early  spread  of  Buddhism  in  Khotan,  has  been  used  by 
M.  Sylvain  Levi  as  the  basis  of  inferences  which  it  will  not 
bear.  In  reality,  it  is,  as  M.  Boyer  has  clearly  perceived, 
irrelevant  to  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  date  of 
Eaniska.^ 


*  That  is  to  sav,  *  more  than  a  hundred  years  later.*  The  Chinese  characters 
indicate  *  une  difference  en  exc^.'     (Boyer.) 

*  M.  Sylvain  Levi  informs  me  that  the  syllable  tai^  which  he  inserted  on  the 
authority  of  M.  Specht,  does  not  really  form  part  of  the  kinj^*s  name,  which  is 
expressed  by  three  Chinese  characters  only.  M.  de  Lacoupene  writes  the  name 
Po-ta  as  Puk-ta,  and  interprets  it  as  meanin^^  Bactria.  The  name  A-si  is, 
according  to  him,  properly  written  An-sik,  which  is  said  to  be  the  regular 
equivalent  for  Arsak.  ('*  line  Monnaie  Bactro-Chinoise,**  from  Comptea  EendMy 
Acad.  B.L.  et  Inscr.,  1890,  p.  12.)  The  French  spelling  of  proper  names  i«» 
retained  in  my  English  version. 

'  The  texts  concerning  the  mission  of  Kinf^-lou  have  given  rise  to  much 
discussion,  which  has  been  settled  by  M.  Sylvain  Levi,  who  sums  up  with  the 
remark  that  **  quelle  que  soit  la  recension  adoptee  comme  base,  la  cntique  et  la 
tradition  n'admettent  qu'une  seule  interpretation  :  En  Pan  2  avant  J.-C, 
le  roi  des  Yue-tchi  ^tait  bouddhiste,  et  son  z^le  travaillait  a  propager  la  religion 
du  c6te  de  la  Chine**  f"  Les  Missions  de  Wang  Iliuen-Ts'e  oans  PInde,'*  Paris, 
1900,  p.  112;  reprintea  from  Journal  Asiatiguey  Mars-Avril  et  Mai-Juin,  1900). 
M.  Boyer  writes  to  the  same  effect :  **  D*abord  (^uant  aux  textes,  ranges  sous  deux 
versions,  qui  se  rapportent  k  King-lou  =  King-hien,  j'admets  qu*il  en  ressort  que, 
deux  ans  avant  J.-C,  la  Chine  re9ut  du  pays  des  Ta  Yue-tchi  des  ouvrages 
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The  careful  reader  of  the  extracts  from  the  Chinese 
iiistorians  above  cited  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  work 
commonly  quoted,  the  History  of  the  Second  Han  Dynasty, 
gives  an  account  of  the  Yueh-chi  migration  so  condensed 
as  to  be  misleading.  The  language  of  that  work,  when  not 
checked  by  other  authorities,  gives  the  impression  that  the 
main  body  of  the  Yueh-chi,  immediately  after  their  defeat 
by  the  Hiung-nu  in  B.C.  165,  conquered  the  Ta-hia  and 
divided  the  territory  of  the  latter  into  five  principalities. 
But  such  an  impression  would  be  altogether  erroneous.  The 
distance  from  the  original  pasture-grounds  of  the  Yueh-chi 
in  Chinese  Turkestan  to  the  Ta-hia  territories  north  of  the 
Oxus,  corresponding  to  Bukhara,  is  very  great,  and  the 
time  occupied  by  a  vast  horde  of  nomads  accompanied  by 
their  families,  flocks,  and  herds,  in  marching  over  so  great 
a  distance,  must  necessarily,  even  if  the  march  were  un- 
opposed, have  been  very  considerable.  The  particulars 
preserved  by  the  other  historians  prove  that  the  actual  fact 
was  in  accordance  with  reasonable  expectation,  and  that 
the  march  of  the  horde  in  search  of  fresh  pastures  was 
contested  at  each  stage.  When  the  Yueh-chi  were  driven 
out  from  their  original  limits  towards  the  west,  they 
necessarily  trespassed  on  the  pastures  occupied  by  their 
western  neighbours,  the  Wu-sun.  The  intrusion  was  re- 
sented and  resisted,  but  the  Yueh-chi  were  too  strong  for 
their  neighbours  and  defeated  them,  slaying  the  Wu-sun 
chieftain.  The  victorious  horde  passed  on,  and  next  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Se,  or  Sakas,  who  also  were  vanquished, 
and  compelled  to  retreat  southward  before  the  advancing 
wave  of  invasion.  But  meantime  the  son  of  the  slain 
Wu-sun  chief  had  grown  to  manhood  under  the  protection 
of  the  Hiung-nu,  and  revenged  his  father's  death  by 
inflicting  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  Yueh-chi,  who  were 
driven  from  their  recently  conquered  Saka  territory,  and 

buddWques  "  (**  L'flpoque  de  Kani9ka,"  in  /.^.,  Mai-Juin,  1900,  p.  527).  For 
some  account  of  Buadhism  in  Khotan  see  Dr.  Stein's  *' Preliminary  Report  on 
a  Journey  of  Archaeological  and  Topo^aphical  Exploration  m  Chinese  Turkestan," 
London,  1901 ;  and  several  passages  in  Hiuen  Tsiang's  travels. 
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were  forced  still  farther  to  the  west,  where  they  fell  upon 
the  peaceful  Ta-hia  dwelling  north  of  the  Oxus,  in  the 
country  now  known  as  Bukhara.* 

All  these  events  intermediate  between  the  Hiung-nu 
victory  of  B.C.  165  and  the  political  subjugation  of  the 
Ta-hia  are  omitted  from  the  condensed  summary  in  the 
History  of  the  Second  Han  Dynasty. 

But  it  is  easy,  by  payiug  due  regard  to  obvious  proba- 
bilities, to  arrange  the  history  in  a  practically  accurate 
chronological  order.  All  the  Sinologists  are  agreed  that 
the  Hiung-nu  terminated  a  struggle,  which  had  begun  in 
B.C.  201,  by  gaining  at  some  time  in  B.C.  165  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Yueh-chi,  who  were  constrained  to  surrender 
their  pastures  to  the  victors,  and  to  march  westwards  in 
search  of  food  for  the  flocks  and  herds,  which  alone  gave 
them  necessary  sustenance  and  constituted  their  only  wealth. 
The  conflict  of  the  Yueh-chi  with  their  western  neighbours, 
the  Wu-sim,  may  be  dated  with  sufficient  certainty  in 
B.C.  163.  The  Yueh-chi,  although  so  far  successful  as  to 
kill  the  Wu-sun  chieftain,  were  not  able  to  expropriate  the 
defeated  horde,  and  had  perforce  to  continue  their  westward 
march. 

They  next  came  into  conflict  with  the  Se,  or  Sakas,  who 
were  completely  vanquished,  and  so  utterly  broken  that 
they  abandoned  their  lands  to  the  invaders,  and  retired  to 
a  distant  region,  Ki-pin,  in  the  south.  The  defeat  and 
flight  of  the  Sakas  may  be  dated  with  a  very  close  approach 
to  absolute  accuracy  in  the  year  b.c.  160.  But  the  Yueh-chi 
were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  peaceful  possession  of  the 
pastures  wrested  from  the  Sakas.  They  were  themselves 
assailed  by  the  young  Wu-sun  chief,  who  was  an  infant 
when  his  father  was  slain  in  the  conflict  of  B.C.  163.  This 
young  prince  had  meantime  grown  to  manhood  under  the 
protection  of   the  Hiung-nu,  the   ancient   enemies   of  the 

1  M.  Boyer  {op.  cit.f  p.  536; ,  quoting  the  Sae-ki^  observes  that  the  Yueh-chi, 
"ayant  trouT^,  venant  de  Test,  but  la  rive  droite  de  l*0xu8,  une  terre  fertile 
(cf.  fol.  2  v°),  occup6e  par  lea  Ta-hia,  lis  livr^rent  bataille,  et,  la  victoire  ^agn^, 
'  ensuite  eurent  leur  capitale  au  nord  du  Eoei-choei  [Oxus],  ct  y  6tablirent  la 
cour  rovale.'  " 
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Yueh-chi,  and  succeeded,  with  Hiung-nu  help,  in  driving 
the  Yueh-chi  from  the  recently  conquered  Saka  lands.  The 
Yueh-chi,  after  this  second  defeat,  were  forced  to  resume 
their  weary  westward  march.  We  cannot  err  appreciably 
if  we  date  these  events  in  B.C.  140.^ 

The  Yueh-chi,  still  pressing  westward,  next  fell  upon  the 
section  of  the  Ta-hia  people  dwelling  on  the  right,  or 
northern,  bank  of  the  Oxus,  and  after  a  faint  show  of 
resistance,  easily  mastered  these  feeble  foes.  The  reduction 
of  the  whole  Ta-hia  nation  to  vassalage,  and  the  Yueh-chi 
occupation  of  the  Ta-hia  lands  north  of  the  Oxus,  may  be 
assigned  to  the  year  138  B.C.  It  is  certain  that  as  late  as 
B.C.  115  the  Yueh-chi  horde  still  remained  north  of  the 
great  river.  The  horde  had  now  for  a  time  come  to  the  end 
of  its  pilgrimage,  and  was  no  longer  pressed  by  hostile  tribes 
in  the  rear.  The  fierce  nomads  made  themselves  comfortable 
among  the  rich  and  unresisting  Ta-hia,  and  gradually  settled 
down  in  fixed  habitations.  When  we  next  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  them  in  Pan-ku's  History  of  the  First  Han  Dynasty, 
the  nomad  habits  had  been  lost,  and  the  descendants  of 
the  invaders,  having  multiplied  during  the  long  years  of 
peace,  had  overflowed  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  occupied  the 
Ta-hia  capital  south  of  the  river,  and  expropriated  the  timid 
natives,  who  were  incapable  of  offering  effectual  resistance. 
The  great  change  implied  in  the  brief  statement  that  the 
Yueh-chi  nation  had  abandoned  its  ancestral  habits  and 
adopted  the  mode  of  life  practised  by  its  vassals  was  not 
accomplished  in  a  single  generation.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
allow  the  lapse  of  three  generations  for  a  transformation 
BO  momentous,  and  for  the  increase  of  population  which  made 
expansion  to  the  south  of  the  river  inevitable.^ 

The  movement  was,  of  course,  spread  over  a  considerable 
time,  but  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  describe  details,  and 
shall  probably  be  near  the  truth  if  we  assume  the  extension 


^  Thifl  date  is  adopted  by  M.  L6vi  {op,  eit.^  p.  53).  M.  do  Lacouperic 
{Academy^  December  Slst,  1887)  states  the  date  as  "about  143  b.c." 

'  Mr.  Kingsmill  ("  The  Migrations,"  p.  17)  clearly  perceived  that  the  conquojit 
of  Bactria  by  the  inyading  tril^  was  *'  probably  graaual  rather  than  sudden.'' 
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of  the  Yueh-chi  occupation  over  Bactria  south  of  the  Oxus, 
and  as  far  south  as  Bamiyan  in  the  Hindu  Kush  mountains, 
to  have  been  completed  by  B.C.  70.  The  division  of  this 
territory  into  five  principalities  may  be  assigned  to  about 
the  same  date. 

During  this  period,  from  138  to  70  B.C.,  the  invading 
hordes  from  Central  Asia  came  into  contact  with  the  Graeco- 
Bactrian  kings.  Numismatic  evidence  shows  that  Heliokles, 
who  was  probably  a  son  of  Eukratides,  was  the  last  Greek 
ruler  north  of  the  Paropanisus.  The  suppression  of  his 
government  quickly  followed  the  subjugation  of  the  Ta-hia 
by  the  Yueh-chi,  and  may  be  approximately  dated  in  B.C.  130. 
Strato  I,  the  undoubted  contemporary  of  Heliokles,  ruled 
about  the  same  time  in  the  Kabul  Valley  and  Panjab.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Strato  II,  who  was  superseded  in 
the  Panjab  by  a  line  of  foreign  princes,  probably  Sakas,  who 
took  the  Persian  title  of  Satrap,  and  seem  to  have  had  their 
seat  of  government  at  Taxila.  About  the  same  time  a  closely 
connected  dynasty  of  Satraps,  also  of  Saka  race,  established 
themselves  at  Mathura,  and  dispossessed  the  native  Hindu 
rulers  of  that  part  of  the  country,  who  had  been  content 
with  the  ordinary  title  of  Baja. 

During  the  same  disturbed  period  a  dynasty  of  Parthian 
kings  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  on  the  frontiers  of 
India,  and  maintained  its  position,  in  part  at  least,  up  to  the 
time  when  Kadphises  II  annexed  Northern  India  to  the 
Yueh-chi  empire,  about  90  a.d.  The  crushing  defeat  of 
Crassus  at  Carrhae  in  B.C.  53  had,  of  course,  greatly  enhanced 
the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Parthians.^ 

Ki-pin,  or  Northern  Afghanistan,  the  Kapisa  of  later 
writers,  continued  to  be  independent  of  the  Yueh-chi.^    The 


>  The  chronology  of  the  Northern  Satraps  and  the  Indo- Parthian  kings  will 
be  further  discussca  in  a  later  section  of  this  paper. 

*  The  Chinese  writers,  as  the  extracts  cited  prove,  distinguish  Ei-pin  from 
Kao-fu,  or  Kabul.  1  agree  with  M.  Sylvain  Le^i,  in  opposition  to  M.  Specht, 
that  the  Ki-pin  of  the  Chinese  must  be  identified  with  the  Kapifia  of  Hiuen 
Tsiang.  {J.A,,  ser.  ix,  t.  vii,  p.  161 ;  and  ibid,y  t.  x,  '*  Note  Additionelle/' 
pp.  526-631.)  Hiuen  Tsiang  [Beat,  i,  57 ;  Jnliefi,  i,  42)  states  that  the  kings  of 
Oandhara  spent  the  autumn  and  spring  in  Gandhara  and  the  summer  in  Kapito. 
The  later  pilgrim  Ou-k*ong  states  that  the  town  of  Gandhara  is  the  eastern 
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Chinese  emperor  Yuen-ti  (b.c.  48-33)  refused  to  take  any 
notice  of  an  insult  offered  to  his  envoy  by  In-mo-f  u,  the  king 
of  Ki-pin,  and  the  emperor  Ching-ti  (b.c.  32-7)  declined 
to  acknowledge  an  embassy  sent  from  Ki-pin.  In  the  year 
8  A.D.  all  intercourse  between  China  and  the  Western 
countries  (Si-yu)  temporarily  ceased.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  curious  fact  that  in  B.C.  2  the  unnamed  king  of 
the  Tueh-chi  communicated  certain  Buddhist  books  to  the 
Chinese  graduate  King-lien,  or  King-lu. 

Except  for  the  few  facts  alluded  to  in  the  above  observa- 
tionSy  the  history  of  the  Yueh-chi  from  the  date  of  their 
division  into  five  principalities,  and  of  the  extension  of  their 
dominion  to  the  Hindu  Kush  in  about  b.c.  70  or  65  up  to 
the  Christian  era,  is  unknown.  For  110  or  115  years  after 
the  occurrence  of  those  two  events,  that  is  to  say,  up  to 
about  45  A.D.,  the  details  of  the  history  are  equally  unknown, 
but,  after  the  lapse  of  approximately  that  period,  the  ruler 
of  the  Kusana,  or  Kushan,  principality,  who  is  known  to 
European  scholars  as  Kadphises  I,  succeeded  in  crushing  his 
colleagues  who  ruled  the  four  other  principalities,  and  in 
consolidating  the  whole  territory  governed  by  the  Yueh-chi 
into  a  single  empire  under  his  own  sway.^  This  event  must 
have  occurred  in  or  about  a.d.  45.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  coins  of  this  king  copy  those  either  of  the  closing 

capital  of  Ei-pin,  where  the  king  residcH  in  winter ;  he  spends  the  summer  m 
Ki-pin.  The  Ki-pin  of  Ou-k'ong  is  therefore  the  KapiSa  of  Hiucn  Tsiang. 
Similarly,  Ou-k*ong  places  the  convent  of  the  Sramanera  in  Gandhara,  while 
Hiuen  Tsiang  places  it  in  KapiSa  (Bealy  i,  G3}.  The  identification  of  Ki-pin 
with  Kophene,  or  the  Kabul  region  {Bealy  i,  p.  c),  must  be  given  up.  The 
kingdom  was  sometimes  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  the  province  of  Gandharu, 
where  the  winter  capital  was  situated,  and  sometimes  by  the  name  of  the  province 
of  Kapito,  Northern  Afghanistan,  where  the  summer  capital  was  located  in 
the  hills. 

*  Scholars  are  now  generally  agreed  that  Kujula  (KOZOUAO)  Kadphises 
is  identical  with  Kozola  (KOZOAA)  Kadaphes.  Kujula  Kara  Kadphises 
(iVt<m.  Chron.  for  1892,  p.  66),  although  distinguished  by  Cunningham,  is 
endently  the  same  person.  Inasmuch  as  that  person  is  undoubtedly  the  first 
Kusana  king  who  struck  coins  to  the  south  of  the  Hindii  Kiish,  and  it  is  possible 
to  identify  his  Indian  names  with  the  Chinese,  he  must  be  the  same  as 
K'iu-tsiu-koh.  The  subject  is  well  discussed  by  M.  Boyer  in  "L'ipoque  de 
Kani»ka,"  pp.  550-664  (/.^.,  Mai-Juin,  1900). 
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years  of  Augustus  or  those  of  his  successor  Tiberius. 
Inasmuch  as  Augustus  died  in  A..D.  14,  the  date  which  I  have 
assumed  for  the  accession  of  Kadphises  I,  as  deduced  from 
analysis  of  the  Chinese  historians,  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  numismatic  fact.^ 

In  the  course  of  a  long  and  glorious  reign  Kadphises  I 
thoroughly  subdued  Kabul  and  Ki-pin,  as  well  as  Bactria, 
and  supplanted  Hermseus,  the  Greek  king  of  Kabul  and  the 
north-western  part  of  the  Panjab.  With  Hermaeus  dis- 
appeared the  government  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  in 
India.  Kadphises  I  lived  till  he  attained  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty,  and  in  or  about  a.d.  85  transmitted  his  royal  power 
to  his  son,  whom  we  know  as  Kadphises  11.^  This  great 
monarch  was  compelled  early  in  his  reign  (a.d.  90),  as  the 
penalty  of  an  unsuccessful  war,  to  pay  tribute  to  China,' 
but  he  found  ample  compensation  for  this  humiliation  in  the 
conquest  of  Northern  India,  which  he  gradually  achieved. 
The  government  of  the  Indian  provinces  was  entrusted  by 
him  to  military  viceroys.  The  abundant  coins  which  bear 
the  legend  Soter  Megas  in  Greek,  without  any  personal  name, 


^  The  most  convenient  summary  account  of  the  Ku^ana  coinage  is  that  given 
by  Mr.  Rapson  in  "Indian  Coins'*  (1897),  pp.  16  seqq.,  which  furnishes 
abundant  references  to  all  publications  on  the  subject.  A  table  of  weights  and 
assays  of  the  gold  coins  will  be  found  in  Cunningham's  "  Coins  of  Mediaeval 
India,"  p.  16.  It  is  just  possible,  as  Mr.  Rapson  informs  me,  that  the  head 
on  the  coins  of  Kadphises  I  may  be  copied  from  that  of  Tiberius,  which  is  very 
similar  to  the  Augustan  portrait.  But  the  Kusana  head  most  closely  resembles 
the  portraits  on  the  coins  of  Gains  (Caius)  and  liUcius,  the  grandsons  of  Augustas, 
who  died  respectively  in  «.c.  4  and  a.d.  2.  See  Von  Sallet,  Zeit.  fiir  Num.,  1879, 
pp.  218,  378;  Nachfolger  Alexander'' a,  p.  180;  Von  Gutschmid,  Oeteh,  Iran, 
p.  136. 

2  The  Chinese  statement  that  Yen-kao-chin  was  the  son  of  E'iu-tsiu  Kioh,  or 
Kadphises  I,  precludes  the  hypothetical  insertion  of  any  king  between  Kadphises  I 
and  kadphises  II.  Nobody,  I  think,  disputes  the  identity  of  the  Yen-kao-chin 
of  the  Chinese  with  Hima,  or  Wema  (OOHMO)>  Kadphises,  who  is,  for 
convenience,  designated  as  Kadphises  II. 

'  The  Chinese  general  Pan-tch'ao  (Pan-chao)  was  engaged  from  a.d.  73 
to  102  in  reducing  the  western  countries  to  obedience.  In  a.d.  73  he  obtained 
the  submission  of  the  King  of  Khotan.  In  a.d.  90  the  Yueh-chi  king  demanded 
a  Chinese  princess  in  marriage.  The  demand  being  resented,  the  Yueh-chi  king 
raised  a  force  of  70,000  horse  under  the  command  of  a  general  named  Si,  who 
was  defeated  by  the  Chinese  after  his  army  had  suffered  scverclv  in  the  passage  of 
the  Tsung-ling  mountains.  From  that  oate  the  king  of  the  1fuch-chi  rMpilarly 
sent  tribute  to  China.  (I^vi,  op.  cit.^  p.  65;  quoting  De  Mailla,  "Histoire 
<j6n6rale  de  la  Chine,"  transl.  from  the  Toung-tien-tan  mou,  pp.  365  teqq,) 
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and  which  are  undoubtedly  contemporary  with  Kadphises  11,^ 
appear  to  be  the  issues  of  these  military  viceroys,  struck 
on  behalf  of  their  sovereign.  The  Indian  dominions  of 
Kadphises  II  certainly  extended  to  the  Ganges,  and 
probably  at  least  as  far  south  as  Benares.  His  empire 
extended  westward  to  the  frontiers  of  Parthia,  and  included 
the  whole  of  the  countries  now  known  as  Afghanistan, 
Afghan  Turkestan,  Bukhara,  and  parts  of  Russian  Turkestan. 

During  the  victorious  reign  of  Kadphises  II,  in  about 
A.D.  107,  an  Indian  embassy  was  received  by  the  Emperor 
Trajan,^  which  was  probably  despatched  by  the  Yueh-chi 
monarch.  The  Eastern  expeditions  of  Hadrian  and  the  long 
residence  of  that  emperor  at  Athens  (a.d.  123-126)  helped 
to  diffuse  the  Roman  influence  which  was  at  this  time 
exercised  upon  India,  and  of  which  the  traces  are  plainly 
visible  in  the  coins  and  sculpture  of  the  period. 

The  fact  that  Kadphises  II  enjoyed  a  long  reign  is 
abundantly  established  by  our  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
his  conquests,  and  by  the  multitude  of  his  extant  coins 
in  both  gold  and  copper.  I  agree  with  Cunningham  in 
assigning  to  this  reign  a  space  of  forty  years  in  round 
numbers. 

In  or  about  a.d.  125  Kadphises  II  was  succeeded  by  the 
still  more  famous  Kaniska.  This  monarch  carried  his  arms 
4icross  the  formidable  passes  of  the  Karakoram  (Tsung-ling 
mountains),  and  may  perhaps  have  penetrated  as  far  eastward 
as  Kashgar,  or  even  Khotan.  He  also  engaged  in  war  with 
•the    King  of    Pataliputra,^   and    made  himself  master  of 


*  The  unique  coin  described  by  Cunningham  (Num.  Chroti,  for  1892,  p.  71, 
pi.  XV,  fig.  14),  which  exhibits  a  bust  mih.  two  faces,  the  left  face  being  bearded, 
with  the  EaaphiBes  symbol  in  front,  while  the  right  face  is  smooth,  with  the 
symbol  of  the  Nameless  King  in  front,  is  conclusive  oidence  that  the  two  princes 
were  contemporary.  Cunnmgham  specifies  four  details  in  which  the  coins  of 
both  agree.  "Tlie  coins  of  both  kings  are  common  in  the  Kabul  Valley, 
throughout  the  Panjab,  and  in  N.W.  India,  as  far  east  as  Benares  and  Ghazipur." 

*  Dion  Cassius,  ix,  58  ;  in  McCrindle,  **  Ancient  India  as  described  in 
Classical  Literature,"  p.  213.  The  exact  date  of  the  Indian  embassy  is  not 
recorded. 

^  '  The  evidence  for  the  war  with  the  King  of  Pataliputra  is  the  tradition  in  the 
JSri  Dharma-pifaka'Sainpradaya-niddna.     (L6vi,  NoteSf  reprint,  p.  37.) 
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Kai§mir,  with  which  country  his  name  is  specially  associated. 
Some  years  after  his  accession,  say  in  or  about  a.d.  135, 
Eaniska,  like  his  prototype  A^oka,  became  a  convert  to 
Buddhism.  According  to  tradition,  which  is  to  some  extent 
confirmed  by  other  evidence,  he  rivalled  the  glories  of  Ai^oka 
both  as  a  builder  of  holy  monuments  and  as  the  convener  of 
a  church  council,  which  probably  met  in  Ka^mlr. 

The  reign  of  Eaniska,  too,  was  long.  According  to  my 
reading  of  the  dates,  he  was  succeeded  in  a.d.  153  by 
Huviska,  or  Huska,  who  was  probably  his  son.^  Practically 
nothing  is  known  of  what  happened  in  Northern  India 
during  Huviska's  tenure  of  power.  Marcus  Aureliu8 
Antoninus  was  emperor  of  Rome  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign,  and  the  Roman  influence  on  India  was  then  at 
its  height. 

In  or  about  a.d.  185  Huviska  was  succeeded  by  Vasudeva, 
or  Vasuska,  who  continued  to  rule  the  empire  up  to  about 
A.D.  225.  His  last  known  date,  according  to  my  reckoning,, 
is  A.D.  222,  the  year  in  which  Alexander  Severus  became 
emperor  of  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Vasudeva,  the  Eusana 
power  in  India  seems  to  have  been  much  restricted,  although 
it  still  held  its  ground  in  the  Panjab  and  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  India.  Within  the  limits  of  India  the  native  powers 
reasserted  themselves,  and  less  than  a  century  after  the 
death  of  Vasudeva,  Candra  Gupta  I  (a.d.  320)  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  third  Indian  imperial  dynasty,  that  of 
the  Ouptas ;  under  whose  patronage  a  great  Brahmanical 
revival  took  place,  involving  the  gradual  decline  of 
Buddhism,  and  the  substitution  of  Sanskrit  for  Prakrit  as 
the  language  both  of  literature  and  of  official  and  votive 
records.  The  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Gupta  Brahmanical 
revival  has   been  well  traced  by   Dr.   R.   G.   Bhandarkar 

^  The  name  of  the  second  king  is  ordinarily  written  in  the  inscriptions  as 
HuTifka,  but  the  forms  Huva^ka,  Huyik^a,  and  Huk^a  also  occur  in  tiie  Mathora 
records.  The  Bajatarangin!  uses  the  form  Huska.  The  third  kind's  name, 
which  is  commonly  written  Vasudeva,  is  written  Vasuska  in  the  Sanci  mscription 
of  the  year  78,  and  in  one  Mathura  inscription  of  the  year  76.  He  is  cdled 
Ju^ka  in  the  Rajataranginl.  The  Greek  legends  on  the  coins  give  other  yariantB 
of  the  Eusana  names,  which  evidently  presented  difficulties  of  transliteration  to 
Indian  and  Greek  writers. 
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in  his  paper  entitled  "A  Peep  into  the  Early  History  of 
India."  The  same  author's  ingenious  theory  of  the  Kusana 
chronology  is  radically  vitiated  by  its  neglect  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Chinese  historians.  That  testimony  is 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  Eaniska 
began  to  reign  in  a.d.  278,  as  supposed  by  Dr.  Bhandarkar. 
The  outline  of  Kusana  history  which  I  have  given,  while 
consistent  with  my  theory  as  to  the  use  of  the  Laukika  era, 
will  also,  I  venture  to  hope,  be  accepted  as  consistent  with 
a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  Chinese  evidence. 

Objection  may  be  taken  that  I  have  assumed  an  abnormal 
and  incredible  duration  for  the  reigns  of  the  great  Kusana 
sovereigns.  The  reigns  of  five  successive  kings,  Kadphises  I, 
Kadphises  II,  Kaniska,  Huviska,  and  Vasuska,  or  Vasudeva, 
extended,  according  to  rae,  over  a  period  of  about  180  years, 
from  about  a.d.  45  to  a.d.  225.  But  the  assumption  of  this 
extended  duration  is  amply  justified.  The  series  of  dated 
inscriptions  giving  the  kings'  names  extends  from  the 
year  5  to  the  year  98,  and  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  three 
reigns  of  Kaniska,  Huviska,  and  Vasuska  covered  a  period  of 
a  century  in  round  numbers.  Kadphises  I  is  known  to  have 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  and  both  he  and  his  successor  made 
extensive  conquests  which  must  have  occupied  them  for  many 
years.  The  abundance  of  the  coins  of  both  kings  is  also  good 
evidence  that  their  reigns  were  long,  and  my  estimate  of  the 
duration  of  the  reign  of  Kadphises  II  agrees  with  that  made 
by  Cunningham  on  the  strength  chiefly  of  numismatic  facts. 

The  chronology  of  the  Mughal  dynasty  of  India  affords 
a  practically  exact  parallel.  Humayiin  ascended  the  throne 
for  the  first  time  in  a.d.  1530,  and  the  death  of  Aurangzib 
occurred  in  a.d.  1707.  The  interval  of  177  years  occupied 
by  five  reigns  and  as  many  generations  of  kings  is  practically 
equal  to  the  period  of  180  years  which  I  assume  for  the  five 
successive  reigns  of  the  Kusana  kings.  Five  reigns  and 
generations  of  the  Gupta  dynasty  from  a.d.  320  to  about 
A.D.  480  occupy  160  years,  and  six  reigns  and  generations 
of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  of  England,  from  1714  to  1901, 
occupy  187  years. 

j.R.A.s.  1903.  3 
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There  is^  therefore^  no  improbability  in  assuming  that  five 
successive  Eusana  monarchs  reigned  for  180  years. 


IV.    The  Numismatic  and  Epigraphic  Evidence, 

The  numismatic  facts  tally  exactly  with  the  assumption 
that  the  Kusana  dates  refer  to  the  Laukika  era. 

If  Kadphises  I  reigned  from  about  a.d.  45  to  85,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  fact  that  one  type  of  his 
coins,  issued  subsequently  to  the  final  subjugation  of  the 
Greek  king  Hermaeus,  and  dating  from  about  a.d.  50-60, 
exhibits  a  king's  head  manifestly  copied  either  from  that  on 
the  coins  of  the  closing  years  of  Augustus,  who  died  in 
A.D.  14,  or  from  that  on  the  coins  of  Tiberius,  the  successor 
of  Augustus. 

If  Kadphises  II  reigned  from  about  a.d.  85  to  125,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  fact  that  his  gold  coins 
agree  exactly  in  weight  with  the  aurei  of  the  early  Roman 
empire,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Pliny  (a.d.  77) 
and  the  evidence  of  numerous  finds,  poured  into  India  in 
vast  quantity  for  many  years.^ 

If  Huviska  came  to  the  throne  in  a.d.  153,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  the  Ahinposh  Stupa  near  Jalalabad 
a  coin  of  his  was  found  along  with  a  coin  of  the  empress 
Sabina,  who  shared  the  imperial  throne  from  a.d.  128 
to  137. 

I  need  not  refer  particularly  to  cases  in  which  Roman 
coins  much  anterior  in  date  have  been  found  associated  with 
Kusana  coins.  Any  person  making  a  foundation  deposit 
was  always  at  liberty  to  put  in  any  old  and  curious  coins 
which  he  might  possess  and  fancy  to  use.  The  latest  coins 
in  a  deposit  are  alone  of  value  as  a  measure  of  the  age  of  the 
deposit.  The  collection  in  the  Ahinposh  Stupa  comprised 
pieces  struck  by  the  Indian  sovereigns  Kadphises  (P  II), 

»  Pliny,  Hut,  Nat.,  xii,  c.  18  f41),  transl.  McCrindle,  in  "Ancient  India  as 
describea  in  Classical  Literature,"  p.  125  ;  Cunningham,  "  Coins  of  Ancient 
India,"  p.  50 ;  Thurston,  Catalogue  No.  2  of  Coins  in  Government  Central 
Museum,  Madras;  Bapson,  ''Indian  Coins,"  sees.  14,  69,  123. 
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Kaniska,  and  Huviska,  by  the  Koman  emperors  Domitian 
(a.d.  81-96)  and  Trajan  (a.d.  98-117),  and  by  the  empress 
Sabina  (a.d.  128-137).  The  presumption,  of  course,  is  that 
the  monument  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Huviska,  the 
latest  Indian  sovereign  whose  coinage  is  included  in  the 
deposit.  Whatever  ancient  coins  might  be  put  in,  the 
depositor  would  certainly  include  a  specimen  of  the  coinage 
of  the  local  reigning  king.  At  Ahinposh  the  depositor 
added  to  the  single  coin  of  his  sovereign  Huviska  specimens 
of  the  coinage  of  Huviska's  predecessors  and  of  their 
Roman  contemporaries.  The  contents  of  the  deposit  are 
exactly  what  might  be  expected  on  the  assumption  that 
the  accession  of  Huviska  occurred  in  a.d.  153,  sixteen  years 
after  the  death  of  the  empress  Sabina. 

The  close  relationship  in  weight,  types,  and  palseography 
between  the  coins  of  the  imperial  Gupta  dynasty  (a.d.  320- 
480)  and  those  of  the  Kusana  kings  £aniska,  Huviska,  and 
Vasudeva,  is  obvious,  and  has  always  been  recognized.  But 
the  connection  between  the  Kusana  and  Gupta  coinages, 
although  close,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  assumption 
that  Candra  Gupta  I  ascended  the  throne  nearly  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Vasudeva. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  palaeography  of  the 
stone  inscriptions.  It  is  not  always  easy  by  mere  inspection 
to  distinguish  an  inscription  of  the  Kusana  from  one  of 
the  Gupta  period.  Many  alphabetical  forms  specially 
characteristic  of  Gupta  inscriptions  are  found  sporadically 
in  Kusana  records  (see  No.  46  of  List  of  Inscriptions), 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Gupta  documents  often  exhibit 
archaic  forms  specially  characteristic  of  the  Kusana  age. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  overlapping  of  forms,  the  general 
complexion  of  the  Kusana  inscriptions  is  distinctly  more 
ancient  than  that  of  the  Gupta  documents.  The  relation 
between  the  two  is  altogether  consistent  with  the  belief 
that  about  a  century  intervenes  between  the  latest  known 
record  of  Yasudeva's  reign  and  the  earliest  known  Gupta 
documents,  the  Sanskrit  legends  on  the  coins  of  Candra 
Gupta  I.      The  current  belief,  which  places  the  accession 
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of  Kaniska  in  a.d.  78,  adds  half  a  century  to  the  gap 
between  the  Kusanas  and  the  Guptas,  and  is  less  easily 
reconcilable  with  the  pala&ographic  facts  than  the  theory 
which  I  advocate.  The  dearth  of  Indian  inscriptions  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries  a.d.  has  been  often  the  subject  of 
remark.  By  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  chronology  the 
Kusana  inscriptions  come  down  to  a.d.  223  or  224>  and  the 
period  barren  of  inscriptions  is  reduced  to  narrow  limits. 
The  gap  is,  indeed,  partly  filled  by  the  Loriyan  Tangai 
inscription,  dated  318,  which  date  I  interpret  as  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  a.d.  261. 

One  Jain  inscription  from  the  Kaiikali  mound  at  Mathura, 
which  in  language  and  script  agrees  exactly  with  other 
votive  inscriptions  dated  in  the  years  4  to  98  from  the  same 
site,  is  peculiar  in  being  dated  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
third  century  of  an  unspecified  era.  The  characters  for 
two  hundred  and  ninety  are  certain,  but  the  unit  figure, 
which  is  probably  9,  is  doubtful.  The  peculiar  mode  in 
which  this  inscription  is  dated  is  one  of  the  chief  arguments 
used  by  Mr.  Bhandarkar  to  support  his  theory  that  the  series 
of  dates  ranging  from  5  to  98  should  be  read  as  205  to 
298  Saka.  The  inscription  stands  absolutely  alone,  and 
undoubtedly  calls  for  explanation. 

The  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the 
era  known  by  the  name  of  Saka  or  Salivahana  originated  in 
Western  India,  and  did  not  come  into  use,  even  partial  use, 
in  Northern  India  until  a  late  period.  It  is,  I  think,  certain 
that  the  dates  of  the  Western  Satraps,  the  ^aka  rulers  of 
Saurastra,  which  begin  with  the  inscription  of  Eudradamaii 
dated  in  the  year  72,  are  to  be  interpreted  as  expressed  in  the 
era  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  l^aka.  The  still  earlier 
records  of  Nahapana  the  £saharata,  with  dates  ranging  from 
41  to  46,  are  generally  supposed  to  refer  to  the  same  era,  but 
I  have  not  closely  examined  the  validity  of  that  supposition, 
although  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

In  Northern  India  the  earliest  inscription  which  is 
certainly  dated  avowedly  in  the  ^aka  era  is  that  dated 
i^aka   784  at  Deogarh  in  the  Lalitpur  subdivision  of  the 
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Jhansi  Distriot.  According  to  Professor  Kielhom  and 
Cunningham^  the  second  praiasti  at  the  Baijoath  temple 
at  Kiragrama  in  the  Xangra  valley  is  dated  in  Saka  726, 
but  Dr.  Fleet  informs  me  that  the  date  should  probably  be 
read  as  926.  The  inscription  from  Govindpur  in  the  Oaya 
District  of  Bihar  dated  Saka  1059  is  the  next  in  date  of  the 
iew  northern  records  dated  according  to  the  Saka  era.^ 
Ifo  inscription  in  Northern  India  earlier  than  these  three 
can  be  pointed  out,  of  which  the  date,  expressed  in  an 
unspecified  era,  must  be  necessarily  understood  as  referring 
to  the  &aka  era.  The  theories  of  Professor  Oldenberg  and 
Mr.  Bhandarkar,  which  agree  in  the  doctrine  that  the 
Kusana  inscriptions  are  dated  in  the  Saka  era,  require  us, 
contrary  to  all  probability,  to  suppose  that  the  Saka 
reckoning  was  adopted  for  a  century  in  Northern  India, 
and  then  dropped.  I  know,  of  course,  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  bring  Kharosthi  inscriptions  with  dates 
exceeding  100  into  line  with  the  series  dated  from  4  to 
98,  but,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  those  attempts  faiL 
The  Laukika  era,  on  the  contrary,  although  its  use  is  now 
much  more  restricted  than  it  was  in  ancient  times,  has 
always  continued  in  use  in  parts  of  Northern  India.  The 
preference  which  it  gained  in  the  time  of  Kaniska,  Huviska, 
and  Yasuska  may  be  due  to  the  close  connection  of  those 
kings  with  Ka^rair,  the  special  home  of  the  Laukika 
reckoning. 

It  is  certain  that,  even  in  late  mediaDval  times,  the  Saka 
reckoning  was  very  rarely  used  in  Northern  India,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  its  use  before  the  eighth  century  a.d. 
The  Gupta,  Harsa,  Vikrama,  and  other  eras  were  those  in 
common  use. 

*  Kielhom,  "A  List  of  the  Inscriptions  of  Northern  India  from  about  a.d.  400," 
being  an  appendix  to  Epigraphia  Indica^  vol.  v.  The  inscriptions  referred  to 
are  Noe.  351,  352,  and  362.  References  to  the  original  authorities  will  be  foimd 
in  Ihrofessor  Kielhom's  List.  On  the  western  origin  of  the  Saka  era  see 
M.  Boyer's  paper  on  Nahapana  and  the  Saka  era  in  Journal  Aaiatique^  Juil.-Dec., 
1897,  pp.  120-151.  M.  Boyer  points  out  that  in  both  the  Baijnath  and  the 
Deogarh  inscriptions  the  Saka  date  is  a  secondary  one.  The  primary  expression 
of  the  date  at  Deogarh  is  in  the  Vikrama  era.  At  Baijnath  the  first  prauuti  is 
primarily  dated  in  the  Laukika  era  {Ep,  Ind,,  i,  103). 
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When  discussing  the  details  of  the  Laukika  era  I  hare 
shown  that  the  supposed  notation  by  '  the  omission  of 
hundreds'  does  not  exist.  The  ordinary  notation  of  dates 
in  that  era  omits  both  the  hundreds  and  thousands^  which 
notation  is  peculiar  to  that  era/  and  is  apparently  the  result 
of  the  trouble  involved  in  reckoning  by  thousands.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  quite  possible  that,  exceptionally,  the  thousands 
of  a  Laukika  date  may  be  omitted  and  the  hundreds  ex- 
pressed. This  is,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  the  explanation 
of  the  date  299  in  the  Kusana  inscription  from  Mathura. 
On  this  assumption  it  would  belong  to  the  same  series  as  the 
dates  from  4  to  98,  and  would  fall  in  the  reign  of  Vasudeva 
or  Yasuska.  The  date  of  the  inscription  in  question  is 
expressed  in  the  words  Mahdrqjasya  rqjdtirqjasya  svarva- 
ccharasvate  [leg.  samvaccharasate]  d[^u']  .  .  .  .  29 [P  9] 
hemantamdse  2  divase  1 :  "In  the  second  century  [exceeded 
by  ninety-nine  ?],  29[9]  of  the  Maharaja  and  Kajatiraja,  in 
the  second  month  of  winter,  on  the  first  day."  An  alternative 
and  perhaps  safer  explanation  is  to  regard  the  date  299  as 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  era  identical,  or  nearly  identical, 
with  the  era  of  Vikrama,  b.c.  57.  On  this  supposition  the 
date  would  be  equivalent  to  a.d.  242,  which  is  quite  possible.^ 
In  either  case  the  inscription  does  not  conflict  with  the  theory 
that  the  Kusana  dates  from  4  to  98  are  expressed  in  the 
Laukika  era. 

Two  of  the  Mathura  inscriptions  bearing  dates  higher 
than  100  {Reports,  iii,  pi.  xvi,  figs.  22,  23)  were  treated  by 
Cunningham  as  Kusana  documents,  and  may  seem  to  the 
reader  of  the  Reports  to  be  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  theory. 
No.  22  is  dated  in  the  year  135,  and  No.  23  in  the  year 
281,  according  to  Cunningham's  reading,  or  either  230  or 


^  The  only  certainly  dated  piece  in  the  Bactrian  series  of  coins  is  the  unique 
coin  of  Plato  {B,M.  CataL^  p.  20),  dated  in  the  year  147,  referable  to  the 
Seleucidan  era.  The  marks  on  other  coins  which  Cunninprham  read  as  dates  with 
the  hundreds  omitted  are  not  accepted  as  such  by  most  numismatists. 

*  This  inscription  is  briefly  alluded  to  by  its  discoverer,  Dr.  FUhrer,  in  his 
Progress  Report  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1896.  It  is  discussed,  transcribed 
in  &igli8h  characters,  and  translate  by  Biihler  in  a  letter  dated  April  10th,  1896, 
of  which  I  possess  a  printed  proof.  I  am  not  certain  where  it  appeared.  I  have 
not  seen  a  facsimile  of  this  puzzling  record. 
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231,  according  to  Dr.  Fleet's  reading.  The  mark  which 
Cunningham  read  as  1  in  the  latter  date  may  be  interpreted 
either  as  1  or  a  sign  of  punctuation.  The  second  numerical 
symbol  in  the  same  date  is  of  unusual  form,  but  is  more 
probably  30  than  80.  The  date  may,  I  think,  be  best  taken 
as  231.  Both  these  inscriptions  have  been  treated  by 
Dr.  Fleet  as  belonging  to  the  Gupta  period,  and  as  dated 
in  the  Gupta  era.  They  are  edited  by  him  as  Nos.  63 
and  70  respectively  in  his  "  Gupta  Inscriptions."  Both  are 
Buddhist  donative  records,  the  former  coming  from  the  old 
jail  mound  and  the  latter  from  the  Katra  mound.  The 
language  is  Sanskrit,  and  the  donative  formula  in  both, 
deyadharmoyam  ....  yadatra  punyam  tadbhavatu  mdtapitroh 
aarwaaathdndncha  anuttarajndndptaye,  is  characteristic  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  The  script  and  numerical  symbols 
also  are  those  of  the  Gupta,  not  of  the  Eusana  period. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  both  these  records 
are  dated  in  the  Gupta  era,  and  that  they  are  in  no  way 
opposed  to  my  theory.  The  year  135  g.e.  is  equivalent  to 
A.D.  454-455,  and  the  year  231  g.e.  to  a.d.  550-551.^ 

The  conjecture  was  hazarded  by  Biihler,  and  adopted  by 
the  Messrs.  Bhandarkar,  that  certain  Kharosthi  inscriptions 
at  various  localities  which  bear  dates  in  figures  above 
a  hundred  should  be  interpreted  as  forming  a  continuous 
series  with  the  group  of  Kusana  records  ranging  from  4  to 
98.  This  conjecture  is,  I  believe,  baseless.  I  have  shown 
that  the  Mathura  dates  135  and  281  (or  231),  which 
Cunningham  treated  as  referring  to  the  same  era  as  the 
4-98  dates,  really  refer  to  the  Gupta  era.  Each  inscription 
recorded  by  a  private  donor  was  dated  by  him  in  the  era 
current  at  the  time  and  most  familiar  to  him,  and  usually 
without  specification  of  the  name  of  the  era.  l^o  primd  facie 
presumption  arises  that  an  inscription  dated  in  an  unnamed 
era  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Gupta,  Yikrama,  Laukika,  or 


*  The  texts  and  translations  in  the  Reporti  are  full  of  errors.  For  the  script, 
numerical  symbols,  language,  and  formula,  cf.  *'  Gupta  Inscriptions,"  Nos.  72,  76  ; 
the  Kuda  inscriptions  in  Arch,  Surv.  W,I.,  iv,  pp.  12-14,  85,  86 ;  and  inscribed 
statuettes  from  Bundelkhan(j[  in  J,A.S.B.y  bdv,  pt.  i,  p.  160. 
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other  particular  era.  The  determination  of  the  era  used  in 
each  case  must  be  determined  by  the  special  circumstances  of 
each.  Thus,  in  the  cases  just  discussed,  a  close  examination 
of  the  language,  alphabetical  characters,  numerical  symbols, 
and  formula  clearly  proves  that  the  Mathura  inscriptions 
dated  135  and  231  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Gupta  era,  and 
not  to  the  era  used  by  donors  contemporary  with  the  great 
Kusana  kings.  The  EharosthI  dates  must  be  examined  and 
treated  on  the  same  principles. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  rare  KharosthT  in- 
scriptions is  that  from  Takht-i-Bahi  (or  -Bahai),  north-east 
of  Peshawar,  which  was  published  by  Cunningham  in  an 
incorrect  form,  and  has  been  revised  by  M.  Senart.^  The 
record,  although  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  continuous 
translation,  is  certainly  a  Buddhist  votive  inscription  recorded 
in  the  26th  year  of  the  Maharaya  Guduphara  on  the 
5th  day  of  the  month  Vesakha  of  the  year  103  of  an 
unspecified  era.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Maha- 
raya Guduphara  mentioned  in  this  record  is  the  well-known 
king  Gondophares,  whose  coins  are  abundant  in  the  Paiijab 
and  Eastern  Afghanistan.  On  the  obverses  of  the  coins  his 
name  in  Greek  characters  assumes  the  forms  Gondophares, 
Gondaphares,  and  Undopherres,  which  last  is  perhaps  to  be 
read  as  beginning  with  an  aspirate.  The  reverse  legends 
in  the  KharosthT  script  give  the  name  as  Gudaphara,  Gada- 
phara,  or  Gudaphana.  This  monarch,  whose  name  occurs 
in  the  Golden  Legend  tale  of  Saint  Thomas,  which  is  said 
to  be  traceable  back  to  the  third  century  a.d.,  was  clearly 
of  Parthian  origin,  and  his  coins  are  closely  related  to  those 
of  other  Indo-Parthian  kings.  All  the  indications  of  his 
date  taken  together  show  that  he  must  have  reigned  in  the 
first  half  of  the  first  century  a.d.  He  uses  the  title 
avToxpaTwp,  which  was  introduced  by  Augustus,  who  died 
in  A.D.  14,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Parthian  king 
Phraates  IV,  a.d.  8-11.  The  square  omega  and  square 
oniikroti,  which  were  not  definitely  adopted  by  the  Arsacida; 

*  Reports,  V,  59,  pi.  xvi,  fig.  3;  "Notefl  d*Epigraphie  Indienne,'*  No.  iii, 
p.  11. 
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Tiefore  a.d.  8,  frequently  occur  in  his  coin  legends.  The 
-Golden  Legend  makes  him  the  contemporary  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  the  relation  of  his  coins  to  those  of  Azes,  Soter  Megas, 
and  other  rulers  on  the  Indian  frontier  agrees  with  the  other 
data  which  indicate  his  reign  as  lying  in  the  first  half  of 
the  first  century  a.d.^  If,  on  this  evidence,  the  conclusion 
he  accepted  that  the  accession  of  Gondophares  must  be 
placed  somewhere  about  a.d.  25,  it  follows  that  the  unnamed 
era  of  an  inscription  dated  in  the  year  103  of  that  era  and 
in  his  26th  regnal  year  must  run  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  first  century  B.C.  The  only  known  era  starting  from  that 
point  is  the  Malava  or  Vikrama  era  of  B.C.  57,  and,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  another  unknown 
era  with  approximately  the  same  starting-point,  we  are 
justified  in  provisionally  treating  the  Takht-i-Bahal  in- 
scription as  being  dated  in  that  era.  This  theory  is,  as 
Mr.  Rapson  has  observed,  "  supported  by  every  recent 
discovery"  {J.R.A.8.  for  1900,  p.  389). 

On  this  assumption  the  date  of  the  Takht  -  i  -  Baha! 
inscription  is  103  —  57  =  a.d.  46,  the  26th  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Gondophares.  His  accession  therefore  occurred 
twenty-five  years  earlier,  or  in  a.d.  21.  This  date,  which 
is  certainly  close  to  the  truth,  is  a  most  valuable  resting- 
place  in  the  troubled  sea  of  Indian  chronology. 

An  inscription  recently  found  at  the  Ealadara  Nadi,  near 
the  Malakand  Pass,  on  the  road  to  Chitral,  not  very  far  from 
Takht-i-Bahal,  seems  to  mention  a  Kusana  (Gusana)  king 
whose  name  is  lost.  The  date  of  this  record  is  certainly  the 
20th  day  of  the  month  Sravana  in  the  year  113. 

The  Panjtar  inscription,  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  in 
the  Yusufzai  country,  dated  in  the  year  122,  undoubtedly 
included  the  words  Maharayasa  Ousanasa,  Both  these 
records  should  be  referred  to  the  era  used  in  the  Takht-i- 
Bahal  inscription. 

*  For  the  date  and  coins  of  Gondophares,  see  Kapson,  **  Indian  Coins,"  sec.  62 ; 
Gardner,  B,M.  CataL.jo.  xlvi;  Von  Sallet,  Nachfolger,  pp.  157,  221-230;  SyWain 
I^vi,  "Notes  sur  les  Indo- Scythes,"  reprint,  pp.  67-82.  M.  I^vi  is  ingenious, 
but  unconvincing.  Von  Sallet,  reljing  on  the  fact  that  the  kind's  tiara  on  the 
coins  of  Sanabares  appears  to  be  copied  from  the  Parthian  tiara  ot  a.d.  77  cr  78, 
places  Gondophares  m  a.d.  60-80,  a  litlic  later  than  I  do. 
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The  form  Maharaya  used  instead  of  Maharaja  in  both  the 
Takht-i-Bahal  and  Panjtar  inscriptions  deserves  special  notice, 
because  it  occurs  on  the  bull  and  camel  type  coins,  some  of 
which  bear  the  legend  Maharayasa  rayarayasa  devaputrasa 
Kuyula  Kara  Kaphsasa,  or  Kuyula  Kara  Kapasa  maharayaaa^ 
rayatirayasa}  Those  coins  are,  as  has  been  shown  above, 
referable  to  the  founder  of  the  Kusana  dynasty,  who  is  most 
conveniently  called  Kadphises  I.  He  may  reasonably  be 
assumed  to  be  the  maharaya  of  the  Panjtar  inscription^ 
My  dates  for  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  a.d.  45  to  85, 
overlap  the  dates  assigned  to  Gondophares,  who  may  be 
assumed  to  have  died  in  a.d.  50,  and  is  described  by  the 
same  title  maharaya.  His  successors,  Abdagases,  Sanabares, 
etc.,  can  easily  be  fitted  into  the  interval  between  that 
date  and  the  conquest  of  Northern  India  by  Kadphises  II 
subsequent  to  a.d.  85,  and  in  or  about  a.d.  95.  This 
arrangement  agrees  accurately  with  Von  SaUet's  observation 
that  the  coins  of  Sanabares  imitate  the  Parthian  coinage  of 
A.D.  77  and  78. 

The  Loriyan  Tangai  inscription  from  the  Swafc  Valley,. 
dated  318,  and  the  Hashtnagar  inscription  from  the  Yusufzui 
country,  dated  384,  should,  I  think,  be  referred  to  the 
same  era. 

The  result  of  this  detailed  examination  is  that  the  KharosthL 
inscriptions  dated  in  figures  higher  than  100,  whether  or  not 
they  belong  to  the  Kusana  period,  ofier  no  obstacle  to  the 
acceptance  of  my  theory  that  the  Kusana  dates  in  the  series 
from  4  to  98  are  expressed  in  the  Laukika,  or  popular 
reckoning.^ 

One  other  class  of  numismatic  and  epigraphic  evidence 
remains  to  be  considered,  namely,  that  which  refers  to  the 

»  Cunningham,  Num.  Chron.  for  1892,  p.  66,  Nos.  1,  2,  pi.  xiv,  figs.  9,  10; 
Gardner,  B,M,  CataL,  pi.  xxiii,  fi^.  7. 

'  The  Panjtar  inscription  was  discovered  in  1848  by  Cunningham,  but  both  it 
and  the  Ohind  inscription  (No.  48  of  my  list)  were  soon  afterwards  lost.  They 
are  known  only  from  the  imperfect  editions  in  Reports j  v,  58,  61.  The  Ta]dht-i- 
Baha!  inscription  is  in  the  museum  at  Lahore.  The  Loriyan  Tangai,  Hashtnagar, 
and  Kaladara  inscriptions  are  noticed  together  by  Burgess  in  J.l.A,  forTanuary, 
1900,  p.  89.  The  Hashtnagar  date  has  been  variously  read,  but  is  certainly  384. 
It  is  really  perfectly  plain.  The  date  is  wrongly  given  at  p.  32  of  the  J.I, A,  for 
July,  1898. 
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princes  known  to  modem  scholars  as  the  Northern  Satraps. 
One  line  of  these  princes  ruled  at  Mathura,  and  another, 
connected,  but  distinct,  at  Taxila  in  the  Panjab.  Both 
these  dynasties  were  almost  certainly  ^akas  by  race,  and 
were  carried  into  India  on  the  wave  of  invasion  generated 
by  the  rout  of  the  Sakas  by  the  Yueh-chi  in  or  about 
B.C.  160.  The  Sakas,  abandoning  their  lands  beyond  the 
Oxus  to  the  victors,  retreated  in  a  southerly  direction,  and 
passing  through  the  Ta-hia  country,  settled  themselves  in 
the  mountains  of  Ei-pin  or  Kapiiia,  that  is  to  say.  Northern 
Afghanistan.  Thence  the  tribe,  or  a  section  of  it,  continued 
its  southern  march  until  it  reached  the  well-watered  and 
fertile  valley  of  the  Helmand,  between  N.  lat.  30°  30'  and 
32°,  and  E.  long.  60°  30'  and  64^  This  region  was  occupied 
in  such  force  by  the  Sakas  that  it  became  known  as  Sakastene, 
or  the  Saka  country,  a  name  which  still  survives  in  Persian 
forms  as  Sejistan  or  Sistan.  From  this  main  settlement  tlie 
tribe,  travelling  through  Kandahar,  penetrated  into  India  in 
considerable  numbers.  It  is  probable  that  another  section  of 
the  Sakas  may  have  entered  India  by  the  Kabul  route.  The 
invaders  succeeded  in  establishing  ^aka  dynasties  in  at  least 
three  places,  Taxila,  Mathura,  and  Kathiawar.  The  rulers 
of  Saurastra,  or  Kathiawar,  like  their  northern  clansmen, 
assumed,  or  received,  the  Persian  title  of  Satrap,  and  are 
conveniently  distinguished  as  the  Western  Satraps. 

The  distance  from  the  Oxus  to  Girishk  on  the  Helmand 
is  not  less  than  500  miles,  and  cannot  have  been  traversed 
by  an  invading  horde  without  much  resistance  and  fighting. 
The  arrival  of  the  Sakas  at  Kandahar  and  the  Indian  frontier 
may  be  dated  in  round  numbers  about  b.c.  150,  ten  years 
after  their  defeat  by  the  Yueh-chi. 

This  approximate  date,  deduced  from  the  testimony  of 
the  Chinese  historians,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  Indian 
numismatic  evidence.  It  is  certain  that  ^odasa,  Saka  Satrap 
of  Mathura,  was  the  son  of  Satrap  Raj  uvula.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  the  hemidrachms  of  the  latter  imitate,  and  are 
found  with,  those  of  Strato  II,  who  was  son  of  Strato  I^ 
who  was  contemporary  with  Heliokles,  the  last  Greek  king 
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north  of  the  Hindu  Eush,  who  was  almost  certainly  a  son, 
and  certainly  was  the  successor,  of  Eukratides,  who  died 
about  B.C.  150.  Cunningham  places  the  death  of  Eukra- 
tides about  B.C.  160,  others  assume  the  date  to  be  about 
147.  Inasmuch  as  Heliokles,  the  successor  of  Eukratides, 
was  contemporary  with  Strato  I,  the  father  of  Strato  II, 
who  was  approximately  contemporary  with  Rajuvula,  the 
Saka  Satrap  of  Mathura,  the  date  of  the  last-named  prince 
must  be  very  close  to  B.C.  120,  and  his  son  ^dasa  cannot 
possibly  be  much  later.  These  approximate  dates  harmonize 
admirably  with  the  date  B.C.  150  for  the  Saka  invasion  of 
India,  as  deduced  from  the  Chinese  histories. 

The  way  is  now  clear  for  an  examination  of  the  dated 
inscriptions  of  the  Northern  Satraps.  Sodasa,  the  Satrap 
of  Mathura,  is  proved  by  two  independent  lines  of  evidence, 
Chinese  and  numismatic,  to  have  been  reigning  at  a  date 
later  than  120  and  very  close  to  B.C.  110.  His  Mathura 
inscription  is  dated  in  the  year  72,  and  that  date  must  be 
interpreted  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  ascertained  fact  that 
Sodasa  was  in  power  in  or  about  B.C.  110.  The  theory  that 
the  date  is  to  be  treated  as  referring  to  the  Vikrama  era 
is  clearly  out  of  court,  because  72  —  57  =  a.d.  15,  which 
date  is  absolutely  impossible.  Reference  to  the  Saka  era  of 
A.D.  78  is,  of  course,  still  more  out  of  the  question. 

Before  enunciating  the  apparently  true  solution,  it  is 
desirable  to  discuss  the  other  important  inscriptions.  The 
Taxila  copper-plate  is  an  official  document  recording  certain 
grants  made  to  a  Buddhist  monastery  near  Taxila  by  Patika, 
the  son  of  the  Satrap  Liaka  Kusulaka,  whose  endorsement 
is  recorded  on  the  grant,  in  token  of  approval.  The  date 
is  expressed  as  "  in  the  seventy-eighth  year — 78 — [in  the 
reign]  of  the  great  king  Mega,  on  the  fifth,  5,  of  the 
month  Panama,"  during  the  time  of  Liaka  Kusuluka,  Satrap 
of  Cahara  and  Cukhsa,  whose  son  is  Patika. 

The  numerous  undated  memoranda  on  the  curious  lion 
capital  found  at  Mathura  connect  the  Taxilan  Satraps  Liaka 
and  Patika  with  Raj  uvula  and  Sodasa,  their  colleagues  at 
Mathura.     Two  of  the  gifts  recorded  in  the  memoranda  on 
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the  lion  capital  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been  made  while 
So4asa  was  Satrap,  and  a  third  inscription  mentions  Patika 
by  his  title  of  Satrap.  These  memoranda  of  gifts  made 
to  a  Buddhist  monastery  at  Mathura  by  the  two  families  of 
Satrap  rank,  one  ruling  at  Taxila  and  the  other  at  Mathura, 
must  therefore  be  later  in  date  than  the  Taxila  copper-plate, 
which  was  inscribed  before  Patika  had  succeeded  his  father 
liaka  as  Satrap  of  Taxila,  under  the  suzerainty  of  Moga. 
Considering  the  connection  which  plainly  existed  between 
the  two  families,  we  must  believe  that  the  inscription 
of  Satrap  Sodasa  at  Mathura  dated  72  is  recorded  in  the 
same  era  as  the  inscription  of  Satrap  Liaka  at  Taxila 
dated  78. 

I  venture  to  affirm  with  confidence  that  these  dates  can 
be  explained  and  reconciled  in  one  way  only,  by  treating 
them  both  as  Laukika  dates  of  the  thirtieth  centennium. 
The  fact  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  two  independent 
lines  of  evidence  have  established  that  Sodasa,  the  son  of 
Rajuvula,  was  in  power  about  b.c.  110.  The  manner  in 
which  all  the  facts  can  be  harmonized  by  assimiing  that  the 
dates  72  and  78  are  Laukika  dates  will  be  readily  understood 
from  examination  of  the  following  tabular  statement,  which 
exhibits  the  chronology  in  a  convenient  form. 
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The  approximate  date  of  Eukratides  is  known  from  Justin^ 
(Bk.  vi,  ch.  xli)  and  from  study  of  his  coins.  It  is  practicalljr 
certain  that  Heliokles  was  one  of  his  sons.  Strato  I  and 
Heliokles  re-strike  each  other's  coins,  and  must  therefore- 
be  contemporary.  Strato  II  is  proved  by  his  coins,  which 
expressly  state  the  fact,  to  be  the  son  of  Strato  I.  He  was 
evidently  a  little  earlier  in  date  than  the  Satrap  Rajuvula, 
whose  coins  closely  imitate  his,  and  have  been  found  at 
Mathura  associated  with  them  in  one  hoard.  The  earlier 
coins  of  Rajuvula  imitate  those  of  the  Hindu  Eajas  who 
preceded  him.  The  Satraps  Hagana  and  Hagamasa,  whose 
coins  are  also  in  the  Hindu  style,  must  come  between  the 
Hindu  Bajas  of  Mathuru  and  the  Satrap  Rajuvula.  The 
order  of  succession  of  the  several  Rajas  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  Pandit  Bhagvan  Lai  Indrajl  believed  Ramadatta 
to  be  the  earliest,  and  he  may  have  been  right.  Sodasa, 
whose  coin  types  revert  to  Hindu  models,  declares  himself 
on  his  coins  to  be  the  son  of  Rajuvula. 

Previous  writers  have  treated  the  Satraps  of  Mathura  and 
those  of  Taxila  as  one  dynasty,  and  have  lumped  them 
together  as  the  Northern  Satraps.  But  there  were  certainly 
two  dynasties — one  at  Taxila,  the  other  at  Mathura.  The 
very  curious  collection  of  memoranda  of  pious  Buddhist 
donations  recorded  all  over  the  lion  capital  found  at  Mathura 
proves  that  Sodasa  and  Patika  were  both  Satraps  when 
the  inscriptions  were  recorded.  Patika  is  known  from  the 
Taxila  copper-plate  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  Satrap  Liaka, 
who  was  still  in  power  in  the  year  78,  equivalent  to  B.C.  99. 
The  Satrap  Mevaku  or  Mevaki  is  known  from  a  coin  and 
an  inscription  on  the  lion  capital.  He  probably  succeeded 
Patika,  at  Taxila. 

The  Parthian  dynasty  from  Vonones  (Onones  of  the  coins) 
onwards  is  given  as  correctly  worked  out  by  Mr.  Bhandarkar, 
who  is,  however,  in  error  in  the  place  he  assigns  to  Maues. 
That  prince  seems  to  be  identical  with  Moga,  who  is  known 
from  the  Taxila  copper-plate  to  have  been  the  suzerain  of 
Liaka,  and  he  must  be  placed  about  B.C.  120,  as  he  was 
placed  long  ago  by  the  best  numismatists. 
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The  arrangement  in  my  table  seems  not  to  be  at  variance 
with  any  known  fact  or  probability,  and  to  harmonize 
accurately  with  the  approximate  date  for  the  Saka  invasion 
of  India  as  deduced  from  the  Chinese  histories.  I  therefore 
feel  justified  in  believing  that  the  outline  of  the  history  of 
a  very  obscure  period  has  now  been  correctly  drawn.^ 


V.    IndO'Roman  Art  and  the  Newer  Buddhism, 

The  theory  that  the  Kusana  dates  expressed  in  figures 
lower  than  100  are  to  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the 
Laukika  era  has  the  merit,  I  believe,  of  making  possible 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  genesis  and  chronology 
of  the  Indo  -  Eoman,  or  so-called  Graeco  -  Buddhist,  art  of 
Gandhara. 

Sir  Alexander  Cunningham's  mature  opinion  in  January, 
1889,  was  to  the  eflfect  that  all  the  greater  works,  both  of 
sculpture  and  architecture,  should  be  ascribed  to  "the 
flourishing  period  of  Kushdn  sway  under  Eanishka, 
Huvishka,  and  V&sudeva,  or  from  80  to  200  a.d."  When 
I  was  reviewing  the  whole  subject  of  Gandharian  art  in  the 
same  year  I  found  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  clear 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  cosmopolitan  Roman  models  on 
that  art  with  the  date  assigned  by  Cunningham,  and  therefore 
wrote: — 

''I  cannot  say  what  circumstances  caused  the  establishment  at 
Peshawar  of  this  peculiar  local  school,  but  I  do  not  agree  with 
Sir  A.  Cunningham  in  associating  it  with  Kanishka  and  his 
immediate  successors  of  the  Kusbdn  dynasty,  a.d.  80  to  200.     On 

^  The  principal  references  are: — Gardner,  BM.  Catal.  Qreek  and  Scythic 
Kings,  Introd. ;  Rapson,  **  Indian  Coins,"  pp.  5-9 ;  Von  Sallet,  "Die  Nachfolger 
Alexanders  des  Grossen"  ;  Cunningham,  **  Coins  of  Ancient  India,"  p.  87  ; 
D.  R.  Bhandarkar,  **A  Kushana  Stone  Inscription,"  pp.  16-25;  R.  G. 
Bhandarkar,  '<A  Peep  into  the  Early  History  of  India,"  pp.  17,  24.  The 
spelling  of  the  name  of  the  Satrap  Rajuvula  varies.  I  have  followed  the  spelling 
used  by  Pandit  Bhagvan  Lai  Indraji,  who  has  discussed  (with  Mr.  Rapson's 
and  Dr.  Biihler's  aid)  the  inscriptions  on  the  lion  capital  and  the  coins  of  the 
Northern  E^atrapas  in  J,B,A.S.y  July,  1894,  pp.  524-554.  I  am  now  satisfied 
that  the  date  of  So4asa*s  Mathura  inscription  is  72,  not  42. 

J.R.A.8.    1903.  4 
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the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  earliest  works  of  the 
Romano-Buddhist  school  of  Peshdwar  date  from  ahout  a.d.  200, 
and  that  all  the  sculptures  of  any  considerahle  degree  of  artistic 
merit  were  executed  hetween  that  date  and  a.d.  350.  The  style 
probably  lingered  in  decay  as  late  as  a.d.  450,  but  not  later."  ^ 

But,  now  that  Kaniska  has  been  moved  to  a  later  date, 
it  is  possible  to  reconcile  Cunningham's  opinion  with  the 
clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Gandharian  art  is  closely 
related  to  the  art  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  Augustan  and 
Antonine  periods.  I  am  now  fully  satisfied  that  the  brilliant 
development  of  a  semi-European  school  of  art  at  Peshawar 
and  in  the  surrounding  countries  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  patronage  and  zeal  of  the  powerful  Kusana  monarchs, 
whose  coinage  so  plainly  shows  the  influence  of  Roman 
models.  The  revised  dates  for  Kaniska  and  his  successors 
harmonize  the  development  of  the  sculptor's  and  engraver's 
arts,  which  are  thus  brought  into  intelligible  relation  with 
the  history  of  art  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

If  the  tradition  be  accepted  that  Kaniska  became  a  convert 
to  Buddhism  a  good  many  years  after  his  accession,  the  date 
of  his  conversion  may  be  placed  between  a.d.  130  and  140, 
say  in  a.d.  135.  At  that  time  the  reign  of  Hadrian  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  Antonine  period  (a.d.  138-192) 
was  about  to  begin.  Palmyra  was  in  its  glory,  and  was  the 
great  meeting-place  of  the  ideas  of  East  and  West,  which 
were  in  constant  communication  through  the  arts  of  both 
war  and  peace.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that 
at  such  a  time  the  foreigner  who  was  lord  of  India  shared 
with  his  neighbours  of  the  West  the  imitative  admiration 
for  the  cosmopolitan  development  of  Hellenistic  art  which 
obtained  a  worldwide  difiusion  through  the  agency  of  the 
arms  and  commerce  of  imperial  Rome,  and  which  had 
already  begun  to  influence  the  art  of  the  Indian  borderlands. 

General  considerations  of  this  kind  are  supported  and 
confirmed  by  several  items  of  particular  evidence.     The 

*  **  Gneco-Roman  Influence  on  the  CiTilization  of  Ancient  India  " :  J.A.8,B., 
▼ol.  Iviii,  pt.  1,  pp.  149,  172. 
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Buddhist  statues  at  Mathura,  which  bear  epigraphs  dating 
from  the  reigns  of  Kaniska  and  his  successors,  clearly  belong 
to  the  Gandharian  school. 

A  coin  of  Huviska  was  found  along  with  the  larger  of 
two  panels  executed  in  the  best  style  of  Indo-Roman  art, 
which  were  disinterred  at  Takht-i-Bahai  in  1897.^ 

Two  copper  coins  of  Eaniska,  evidently  intended  as 
•a  foundation  deposit,  were  found  embedded  in  the  floor  of 
the  basement  of  the  Sanghao  monastery,  in  which  some  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  Gandharian  school  were  discovered.' 

Coins  of  Yasudeva  were  found  associated  with  the  Jamal- 
garhi  sculptures.^ 

Dr.  Stein's  brilliant  researches  in  Ehotan  have  proved 
the  extension  of  Indo-Boman  art  to  that  remote  region. 
The  Buddhist  sculptures  resembling  those  of  Gandhara 
which  he  found  in  the  enclosure  of  the  Bawak  stupa  in 
the  Khotan  desert  were  associated  with  nearly  a  hundred 
•coins  of  the  Later  Han  Dynasty  of  China,  which  flourished 
from  A.D.  25  to  220.*  An  exceptionally  fine  piece  of 
sculpture  found  at  Loriyan  Tangai,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Swat  Yalley,  confirms  the  numismatic  evidence  of  date. 
This  work  is  an  elaborately  carved  slab  2  feet  9  inches 
high  and  15  inches  wide.  One-fourth  of  the  total  height 
•consists  of  a  foot  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  lotus.  The 
principal  figure  in  the  composition  is  a  Buddha  in  the 
attitude  of  contemplation  seated  on  a  lotus  under  a  canopy, 
which  is  supported  by  Persepolitan  pillars,  with  capitals 
consisting  of  an  abacus  supported  by  Indian  humped  bulls 
placed  back  to  back.  The  globular  bases  and  the  shafts 
of  these  pillars  are  only  slightly  enriched  duplicates  of  pillars 


*  J,M,A,S,,  1899,  p.  422.    The  name  is  sometimes  written  Takht-i-Bahi. 

'  Cole:  **  Second  Ueport  of  the  Curator  of  Ancient  Monuments  in  India/* 
1883,  p.  cxx.  When  writine  my  paper  in  1889  I  unfortunately  quoted  the 
Third  Report^  which  accident^y  misrepresents  the  details  as  to  the  position  of 
the  Eaniflca  coins  at  Sanghao.  I  saw  that  an  error  existed,  hut  could  not  point 
out  its  nature.  The  difficulty  has  now  heen  cleared  up  hy  comparison  with  the 
iSeeond  JReportf  which  is  perfectly  intelligible. 

3  Cunningham :  Reports^  y,  194.    The  name  is  also  written  Jamalgiri. 

^  **  Preliminary  Report  on  Archaeological  Exploration  in  Chinese  Turkestan,** 
liondon,  1901. 
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of  the  second  century  a.d.  at  Nasik.  (Burgess,  J,LA,^ 
Jan.,  1900,  p.  83.)  The  carving  is  deeply  undercut,  and 
the  slab  is  cut  right  through  so  as  to  detach  the  greater 
part  of  the  central  figure,  as  well  as  the  pillars  supporting 
the  canopy.  The  frieze  at  the  bottom  of  the  slab  and 
immediately  above  the  lotus  foot  is  carved  with  a  procession 
of  small  figures  carrying  a  great  roll. 

The  evidence  now  available,  as  above  summarized,  clearly 
establishes  the  facts  that  the  best  works  of  the  Gandharian 
school  are  associated  with  the  reigns  of  the  great  Kusana 
kings,  and  comprised  between  the  dates  a.d.  100  and  300. 

Buddhism,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  been  introduced 
into  the  countries  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  India 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ai§oka  in  the  third  century  B.C. ; 
and  a  Yueh-chi  king  in  B.C.  2  was,  as  we  have  seen,  so  far 
interested  in  the  religion  of  Gautama  as  to  communicate 
Buddhist  scriptures  to  a  Chinese  envoy.  Buddhist  sculpture 
of  some  sort  must  therefore  have  been  known  in  those 
regions  for  centuries  before  Kaniska,  but  it  was  not  then 
the  product  of  an  organized  school  under  liberal  and 
powerful  royal  patronage,  and  the  remains  of  this  early 
Buddhist  art  are  rare.  When  the  great  monarch  Eaniska 
actively  espoused  the  cause  of  Buddhism,  and  essayed  to 
play  the  part  of  a  second  A^oka,  the  devotion  of  his  co- 
religionists received  an  impulse  which  speedily  found 
expression  in  the  copious  production  of  artistic  creations 
of  no  small  merit. 

But  it  would,  I  think,  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the 
Gandhara  school  of  art,  and  the  religious  emotions  of  which 
it  is  the  expression,  merely  as  Indian  products,  and  solely 
the  result  of  local  events,  whether  the  natural  development  of 
indigenous  speculation  or  the  conversion  of  an  Indian  king. 

The  religious  system  which  found  its  best  artistic  exponents 
in  the  sculptors  of  Kaniska's  court  is  largely  of  foreign  origin. 
Primitive  Buddhism,  that  which  is  expounded  in  the  Dia- 
logues of  the  Buddha  so  well  translated  by  Professor  Rhys 
Davids,  was  a  purely  Indian  product  based  on  the  Indian 
ideas  of  rebirth,  of  the  survival  and  transmission  of  kamia. 
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or  the  nett  result  of  human  action,  and  of  the  blessedness 
of  escape  from  the  pains  of  being.  Primitive  Buddhism 
added  to  these  theories,  which  were  the  common  possession 
of  Indian  thought,  a  practical  system  of  ethics  inculcating 
a  Stoic  devotion  to  duty  for  its  own  sake,  combined  with 
a  tender  regard  for  the  feelings  of  all  living  creatures, 
human  or  animal,  and  so  produced  a  combination  of  intellect 
and  emotion  which  deserves  the  name  of  a  religion,  even 
though  it  had  no  god. 

But  when  the  conversion  of  A^ka  made  the  fortune  of 
Buddhism  it  sowed  at  the  same  time  the  seeds  of  decay. 
The  missionaries  of  the  imperial  preacher  and  their  successors 
carried  the  doctrines  of  Gautama  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  snows  of  the  Himalaya,  the  deserts  of  Central 
Asia,  and  the  bazaars  of  Alexandria.  The  teaching  which 
harmonized  exactly  with  all  the  inmost  feelings  of  a  con- 
gregation in  Benares  could  not  without  essential  change  move 
the  heart  of  the  sturdy  mountaineer^  the  nomad  horseman,  or 
tlie  Hellenistic  Alexandrian.  The  moment  Indian  Buddhism 
began  its  foreign  travels  it  must  necessarily  have  begun 
to  change.  The  history  of  the  transformation  of  Buddhism 
by  foreign  minds  in  strange  lands  has  not  been  preserved. 
We  know  that  the  transformation  occurred,  both  because  it 
was  inevitable,  and  because  we  see  the  results,  but  we  do 
not  know,  nor  shall  we  ever  know,  the  steps  by  which  the 
great  change  was  effected. 

One  of  the  principal  agencies  in  effecting  the  momentous 
change  undoubtedly  was  the  unification  of  the  civilized 
world,  excepting  India  and  China,  under  the  sway  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  The  general  internal  peace  of  the  empire 
was  not  much  affected  by  frontier  wars,  palace  revolutions, 
or  the  vagaries  of  half-mad  emperors.  During  that  long- 
continued  peace  nascent  Christianity  met  full  -  grown 
Buddhism  in  the  academies  and  markets  of  Asia  and  Egypt, 
while  both  religions  were  exposed  to  the  influences  of  all- 
surrounding  paganism  and  of  the  countless  works  of  art 
which  gave  expression  to  the  ideas  of  polytheism.  The 
ancient  religion  of  Persia  contributed  to  the  ferment  of 
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men's  ideas,  excited  by  the  novel  facilities  of  commonicatioD 
and  the  incessant  conflict  of  rival  civilizations. 

In  this  environment  Buddhism  was  transmuted  from  it» 
old  Indian  self  into  a  practically  new  religion.  The  specially 
Indian  ideas  on  which  it  had  been  founded  sank  into  com- 
parative obscurity,  and  new  ideals  came  to  the  front.  The- 
quietist  teacher  of  the  begging  friars,  who  had  counted  aa 
a  glorious  victory  the  recognition  of  the  truth,  as  he  deemed 
it,  that  ''after  this  present  life  there  would  be  no  beyond," 
and  that  "  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  beyond  the  end 
of  his  life,  neither  gods  nor  men  shall  see  him,"^  waa 
gradually  replaced  for  his  foreign  disciples  by  a  divinity 
ever  present  to  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  with  his  ears  open 
to  their  prayers,  and  served  by  a  hierarchy  of  Bodhisattvaa 
and  other  beings,  as  mediators  between  him  and  sinful  men. 
In  a  word,  the  veneration  for  a  dead  Teacher  passed  inti> 
worship  of  a  living  Saviour.  This  is,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
essential  difierence  between  the  old  Indian  Buddhism,  the 
so-called  Hinayana,  or  Lesser  Vehicle,  and  the  newer 
Buddhism,  the  so-called  Mahayana,  or  Greater  Yehicle.' 

The  sculptures  of  the  Gandhara  school,  as  Herr  Griinwedel,. 
M.  Foucher,  and  Dr.  Burgess  have  essayed  to  prove  in 
detail,  seem  to  be  products  of  Mahay anist  Buddhism.  Our 
ignorance  of  the  archseology  of  Afghanistan  and  the  regions 
beyond,  and,  I  may  add,  our  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  archaeology  of  the  Pafijab,  prevent  us  from  tracing  the* 
early  stages  of  the  evolution  which  resulted  in  the  enormous 
artistic  output  of  the  Gandhara  school.  On  another  occasion 
I  may  perhaps  attempt  to  carry  a  little  further  than  has  yet 
been  done  the  investigation  into  the  history  of  Gandharian 
art.  At  present  I  merely  desire  to  point  out  that  the 
chronological  framework  in  which  I  propose  to  set  alike  the- 
Eusana  dynasty  and  the  best  period  of  that  art  seems  to 
me  to  be  equally  adapted  for  the  correct  historical  setting 
of  the  Mahayanist  development  of  Buddhism.^ 

»  **  DialogueB  of  the  Buddha,"  pp.  54,  56,  240. 

'  My  views  as  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  Mahayana  have  been  partly 
suggested  by  Minayeff's  **Eecherche8  sur  le  Bouddhisme,"  Paris,  1897.  Th& 
Ha^tnagar  inscription  proves  that  fairlv  good  work  of  the  Oandharian  school 
was  done  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  but  vie  beit  work  is  all  earlier  than  a.d.  300. 
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The  age  in  which  Fabnyra  flourished  as  the  chief  inland 
emporium  for  the  commerce  between  the  East  and  West, 
from  A.D.  105  to  273,  was,  I  believe,  the  age  in  which 
the  Mahayana  reUgion  assumed  a  definite  form  beyond  the 
borders  of  India,  and  during  which  Qandharian  art,  the 
outward  expression  of  that  religion,  was  at  its  best.  The 
foundations  of  the  Mahayana  system  must  have  been  laid, 
as  I  have  said,  when  the  missionaries  of  Adoka  brought 
primitive  Indian  Buddhism  into  contact  with  foreign  modes 
of  thought  and  alien  philosophies,  religions,  and  arts. 

Within  the  borders  of  India,  the  rapid  development  of 
that  half- foreign  system  was  doubtless  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  active  patronage  of  the  foreign  king  Kaniska,  who 
played,  so  far  as  his  power  extended,  the  part  in  relation 
to  the  newer  Buddhism  which  his  prototype  Adoka  had 
played  in  relation  to  the  ancient  Indian  doctrine. 


VI.    Synchronism  of  Indian  and  Foreign  Histories, 

Although  India  has  more  than  once  succeeded  in  isolating 
herself  for  centuries  and  in  effecting  an  almost  complete 
exclusion  from  her  borders  of  foreign  arts,  manners,  and 
ideas,  she  has  not  always  been  able  to  maintain  the 
insulation  which  she  loves.  The  rude  and  vigorous  foreigner 
from  time  to  time  either  forces  the  gates  of  her  mountain 
walls,  or,  more  insidiously,  secures  a  footing  in  her  seaports, 
and  thence  works  his  way  into  the  innermost  parts  of  the 
Brahmans'  land.  During  all  the  long  ages  which  preceded 
Alexander's  daring  raid,  India  had  remained,  in  spite  of 
some  commercial  intercourse  and  of  the  political  relations 
of  the  north-western  comer  with  the  Persian  Empire,  a  land 
unknown  to  the  western  nations.  The  veil  was  lifted  for 
a  moment  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  and  a  few  years 
after  his  death  was  still  further  raised  by  the  reports  of 
Megasthenes,  a  discerning  and  intelligent  observer,  and 
the  first  European  who  had  seen  with  his  eyes  the  actual 
working  of  the  institutions  of  ancient  India  in  the  interior 
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of  the  country.  The  missionary  efforts  of  Adoka,  while  they 
wrought  a  deep  and  enduring  effect  on  the  religions  and 
philosophy  of  the  West,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  facilitated 
the  introduction  of  certain  Occidental  arts  and  ideas  into 
India,  did  not  bring  East  and  West  so  closely  into  contact 
as  to  establish  any  vital  relation  between  the  political  history 
of  one  and  that  of  the  other.  When  we  note  the  fact  that 
during  the  reign  of  A§oka,  Rome  and  Carthage  were 
engaged  in  the  first  act  of  their  long  and  tragic  struggle, 
the  statement  of  the  fact  is  a  mere  chronological  memo- 
randum. Rome  was  nothing  to  Ai§oka,  and  Adoka  was 
nothing  to  Rome. 

But  when  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  excepting  only 
the  antique  realms  of  India  and  China,  passed  under  the 
sway  of  the  Caesars,  and  the  empire  of  Eaniska  marched, 
or  almost  marched,  with  that  of  Hadrian,  the  ancient 
isolation  of  India  was  infringed  upon,  and  Roman  arts  and 
ideas  travelled  with  the  stream  of  Roman  gold,  which  flowed 
into  the  treasuries  of  the  Rajas  in  payment  for  the  silks, 
gems,  and  spices  of  the  Orient.  During  the  Kusana  period 
the  Roman  influence  on  India  was  at  its  height,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  understand  or  tell  aright  the  history  of 
Eaniska  without  reference  to  that  of  Hadrian  and  his 
predecessors.  In  those  days,  too,  the  relations  of  India  with 
the  empires  of  Parthia  and  China  were  neither  infrequent 
nor  unimportant.  The  amount  of  our  positive  knowledge 
of  the  commercial,  artistic,  religious,  and  political  bonds 
connecting  the  empire  of  Kaniska  with  the  empires  ruled 
by  the  three  other  *  Sons  of  Heaven '  in  Rome,  Parthia, 
and  China,  is,  it  is  true,  lamentably  small  and  miserably 
fragmentary.^     Nevertheless,  we  know  that  such  bonds  did 


'  The  Tueh-chi  continued  to  be  a  ^eat  power  in  Asia  long  after  their 
dominion  in  India  to  the  east  of  the  Satlaj  had  been  superseded  by  the  conquests 
of  Samudra  Gupta  about  a.d.  340.  A  curious  notice  of  India  by  the  dramana 
Kalodaka,  translated  into  Chinese  in  a.d.  392,  enumerates  four  *  Sons  of  Heaven ' 
(Chinese,  i'ien'tzen;  Sanskrit,  devaputra)  as  existing  in  the  world,  namely, 
the  emperor  of  China  (Ttin)  in  the  east,  the  emperor  of  India  in  the  south, 
the  emperor  of  Rome  in  the  west,  and  the  emperor  of  the  Yueh-chi  in  the 
north-west.  The  Chinese  dynasty  at  that  date  was  that  of  the  Eastern  Tsin, 
A.D.  317-420.     (L^vi,  <'  Notes  sur  les  Indo- Scythes,"  p.  64,  note.)    In  the  year 
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exists  and  we  can  sometimes  discern  the  mode  of  attachment. 
I  have^  therefore,  prepared  a  somewhat  elaborate  synchro- 
nistic table  correlating  the  history  of  Northern  India  during 
the  Kusana  period  with  the  histories  of  the  contemporary 
empires.  The  accuracy  with  which  all  these  histories  fit 
together  according  to  my  reconstruction  of  the  Indian 
chronology  is  to  my  mind,  as  I  hope  it  may  be  to  the 
minds  of  my  readers,  a  cogent  argument  in  support  of  the 
general  soundness  of  that  reconstruction. 


392  Candra  Gupta  II  of  the  Gupta  dynasty  was  emperor  of  India,  and  at  the 
height  of  his  power.  The  Yueh-chi  empire  was  shattered  and  broken  up  into 
small  principalities  by  the  shock  of  the  Ephthalite  or  White  Hun  invasions  in 
the  fiftn  century.  These  small  states  continued  to  exist  up  to  the  time  of  the  Arab 
conquest  of  Turkestan.  (Drouin,  *  *  Monnaies  des  Grands  Kouchans, ' '  Rev.  Num.^ 
ser.  in,  t.  xiv,  p.  171.)  The  White  Huns  also  destroyed  the  Gupta  empire 
in  India. 
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8YNCHE0NISTIC    TABLE 


KU8ANA    (KTJ8HAN)    PERIOD. 


EVKXT. 


16.)  I  Expulsion  of  the  main  horde  of  tho  Yukh-chi  from  ChineRO 
I        Turkestan  by  the  Hiun^-nu. 

,,    '  Ephenieml  IJactrian  kin«j  Plato,  contemporary  with  Eukrotides. 

Nan-tiu-nii,  chief  of  the  "Wu-sun,  killed  by  the  Yueh-chi. 

Occupation  of  the  6aka  (Se)  territory  by  the  Yueh-chi;  retire- 
ment of  the  Sakas  southward  into  Ai-pin  (KapiSa). 

AVar  between  Eukratides  and  Demetrias,  *  king  of  the  Indians ' ; 
contiictf*  of  the  Gre<?k  kinj^  with  the  {^akas. 

Heliokles  succeeded  Eukratides ;  Saka  invasion  of  India. 

Yueh-chi  expelled  from  former  ^aka  territory  by  Koen-muo,  the 
younjr  Wu-Bun  chief,  Kon  of  Nan-tiu-mi ;  extinction  of  Greek 
(h-naMty  north  of  Paropanisus  ;  Strato  I  ace.  in  Panjab  ; 
lla^ana  and  Hagnma?a  Satraps  of  Mathura. 

Reduction  of  the  Ta-hia,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Oxus,  to 
vassahige  by  the  Yueh-chi,  who  begin  to  settle  down. 

I)isi)atch  bv  C-hinese  emperor  "Wu-ti  of  Chang-k'ien  on  mission 
to  the  Vueh-chi. 

I 

c.  130  ,  Strato  II  ace.  in  Panjab. 

f.  125  •  Arrival  of  Chang-k'ien  at  Yueh-chi  royal  camp,  north  of  the 
Oxus ;  Uajuvula  Satrap  of  Mathura. 

r.  122  I  Return  of  Chang-k*ien  to  China. 

c,  120  ,  Moga  (Maues),  P  6aka  king  of  Kabul  and  Panjab,  ace. 

e.  115     Liaka,  Satrap  of  Taxila,  ace. 

e.  114  I  Death  of  Chang-k'ien. 

c.   110     {^odaMi.  Satra]>  of  Mathura,  ace. 


c. 

163 

c. 

160 

e.   160 

-150 

f. 

150 

e. 

140 

c. 

138 

e. 

135 
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105 

99 

tf. 

95 

e. 

90 

c. 

70 

e. 

65 

67 

53 

44 

42 

e. 

40 

31 

30 

e. 

25 

20 

e. 

13 

2 

A.D. 

8 

14 

c. 

21 

e. 

24 

e. 

no 

Event. 


Inscriptioii  of  So^asa  dated  72  =  Laukika  2972. 

Inscriptioii  of  Liaka,  Satrap  of  Taxila,  dated  78  =  Laukika  2978. 

Vonones  (Onones)  succeeded  Moga  (Maues)  as  king;  Patika 
succeeded  Liaka  as  Satrap  of  Taxila. 

Inscriptions  of  the  Satraps  iSo^asa  and  Patika  on  lion  capital  at 
Mathura. 

Extension  of  Yueh-chi  settlements  to  south  of  Oxus ;  occupation 
of  the  Ta-hia  capital  Lan-sheu. 

Formation  of  five  Yueh-chi  principalities,  including  B&miyan  and 
Ku^ANA  (Kushan)  ;  murder  of  Chinese  officer  by  king  of 
£i-pin,  in  reign  of  emperor  Siuen-ti  (73-49) ;  Syria  made 
a  Roman  province. 

Epoch  of  the  Malava  or  Vikrama  era. 

Defeat  of  Grassus  by  the  Parthians  at  Garrhe. 

Assassination  of  Julius  Gaesar. 

Battle  of  Philippi. 

RefuBol  of  Chinese  emperor  Yuen-ti  (48-33)  to  resent  ini«ult 
offered  to  his  envoy  by  In-mo-fu,  king  of  Ki-pin. 

Battle  of  Actium. 

Roman  conquest  of  Egypt. 

Refusal  of  Chinese  emperor  Ching-ti  (32-7)  to  acknowledge  an 
embassy  from  king  of  Ki-pin. 

Recovery  of  standards  of  Crassus  from  the  Parthians  by  Augustus. 

Indian  embassy  to  Augustus. 

The  Chinese  graduate  King-hien,  or  King-lu,  instructed  in 
Buddhist  books  by  the  king  of  the  Yueh-chi. 


Temporary  cessation  of  intercourse  between  China  and  the  West 
(%«). 

Tiberius,  Roman  emperor,  ace. ;  death  of  Augustus. 
Gondophares,  Indo-Parthian  king,  ace. 
First,  or  Early,  Han  Dynasty  of  China  ended* 
Jihonia  (Zeionises),  Satrap  in  the  Panjab. 
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Event. 


38 

41 

c.  45 

e.  45-60 

54 

<?.  56 

e,  65 

67 

68,  69 

70 

77 

78 

79 

81 

c.  85 

90 
c.  95 

96 

98 

105 

c,  107 

116 

117 

123-126 


Caius  (Caligula),  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Claudius,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Eadphises  I,  Eu^AXA  (  =  K*iu-t8iu-koh,  Eozola  Eadaphes, 
etc.),  ace. 

Consolidation  of  the  five  Yueh-cM  principalities  into  Eu^ana 
Empire 
Eabul, 
Greek  1 

Nero,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Ealadara  inscription  of  Theodore,  dated  113. 

Panjtar  inscription  dated  122. 

Buddhist  books  brought  to  China  by  order  of  emperor  Ming-tL 

Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  Roman  emperors. 

Vespasian,  Roman  emperor,  ace.  (22nd  Dec.,  69). 

Publication  of  Pliny's  Natural  History. 

Epoch  of  the  Saka  or  Salivahana  era. 

Titus,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Domitian,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Death  of  Eadphises  I,  at  age  of  80  ;  Eadphises  II  (=Yeii- 
kao-chin,  Hima  Eadphises,  etc.),  ace. ;  the  *■  Nameless  Eing,' 
Soter  Megas,  contemporary  and  subordinate. 

Yueh-chi  defeated  by  Chinese,  and  compelled  to  pay  tribute. 

Annexation  of  Northern  India,  and  destruction  of  the  Indo- 
Parthian  power  by  Eadphises  II. 

Nerva,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Trajan,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Overthrow  by  the  Romans  of  the  Nabata}an  kingdom  of  Petra ; 
rise  of  Palmyra. 

Indian  embassy  to  Trajan. 

Conquest  of  Mesopotamia  by  Trajan. 

Hadrian,  Roman  emperor,  ace. ;  retrocession  of  Mesopotamia. 

Residence  of  Hadrian  at  Athens. 
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Event. 


c. 

125 

129 

e. 

130 

131- 

-136 

c. 

135 

138 

c. 

140 

150 

152 

153 

161 

162-165 

175 

180 

184 

e. 

185 

192 

193 

193 

198 

<?. 

200 

211 

216 

217 

218 

222 

e 

225 

226 

Kani?ka  Ku^ana  emperor,  ace. 

Earliest  known  date  (year  5  =  3205  Laukika)  of  Kanifka. 

Conquests   of   Eani^ka   beyond    the   Earakoram   (Tsung-ling)/ 
mountains ;  his  war  with  king  of  Pa^aliputra. 

War  of  Hadrian  with  the  Jews. 

Conversion  of  Eani^ka  to  Buddhism, 

Antoninus  Pius,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Buddhist  Council  in  (?)  Ea^mir. 

Junagarh  inscription  of  Rudradaman,  Western  Satrap. 

Latest  known  date  of  Eani^ka. 

Huvi^KA  Eu^ANA  emperor,  ace. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Parthian  Yologeses  III  defeated  by  the  Romans. 

Eastern  campaign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Commodus,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Latest  known  date  of  Huvi?ka, 

Vasudeva  Eu?ana  emperor,  ace. 

Pertinax  and  Julianus,  Roman  emperors. 

Septimius  Severus,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Earliest  known  date  of  Vasudeva. 

Palmyra  created  a  Roman  colony. 

Caracalla,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Parthian  expedition  of  Caracalla. 

Macrinus,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Elagabalus,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Latest  known  date  of  Vasudeva ;    Alexander  Severus,  Roman 
emperor,  ace. 

Death  of  Vasudeva. 

Foundation  of  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persia. 
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A.D. 

Event. 

?e.  242 

Mathura  inscription  dated  299. 

260 

Defeat  of  Valerian,  Roman  emperor,  near  Edessa,  by  Sapor, 
kinff  of  Persia. 

<r.  261 

T^riyan  Tannfai  inscription  dat^d  318. 

266 

Assa-^siuation  of  Odenathus,  ruler  of  Palmyra. 

273 

(Capture  of  Palmyra,  and  of  Queen  Zenobia,  by  Aurelian,  Roman 

emi)eror. 

:U0 

Sapor  (Shalipur  II),  kinjj;  of  IVi-sia,  ace. 

320 

('ani)ra  Gri»TA  I,  ace.;  establishment  of  Gupta  era;  marked 
revival  of  Brahmanisra. 

e.  327 

IIashtna*,^r  inscription,  dated  384. 

363 

Death  of  Julian,  Roman  emperor,  near  the  Tipp^. 
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VII.    Conclusion. 

I  have  now  performed  the  task  which  I  imposed  on  myself 
of  endeavouring  to  prove  that  my  solution  of  the  question 
of  the  Kusana  chronology  satisfies  all  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.  Many  of  my  readers,  if  not  all,  will,  I  venture 
to  hope,  be  convinced  that  the  Laukika  era  was  extensively 
used  in  ancient  India,  and  that  there  is  no  improbability 
in  supposing  that  private  donors  in  northern  India  during 
the  second  and  third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  recorded 
dates  according  to  the  Laukika  computation.  The  fact  is 
certain  that  the  Laukika  notation  alone  permits  a  date  to 
be  ordinarily  expressed  by  the  mention  of  the  units  and  tens 
only,  the  hundreds  and  thousands  being  omitted.  The  series 
of  Eusana  dates  from  4  to  98  being  apparently  expressed 
in  this  fashion,  and  the  presumption  being  that  they  should 
be  referred  to  the  only  era  known  to  be  associated  with  that 
Tnode  of  notation,  the  burden  of  proving  them  to  refer  to 
some  other  era  lies  on  the  party  objecting  to  my  simple 
supposition.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  prove 
that  one  or  other  of  three  eras  other  than  the  Laukika  is 
referred  to  have  all  failed,  and  the  Laukika  alone  holds  the 
Held.  A  reasonable  and  natural  interpretation  of  the  texts 
of  the  Chinese  historians  who  narrate  the  story  of  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  Eusanas  fits  in  exactly  with  my 
explanation  of  the  dates.  When  that  explanation  is  adopted, 
Indian  history  dovetails  naturally  into  the  history  of  the 
Roman,  Persian,  and  Chinese  empires.  The  explanation  is 
in  no  way  opposed  to  the  palaoographical  facts  of  coin 
legends  or  stone  inscriptions,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  testimony  of  inscriptions  dated  in  eras  other  than  the 
Laukika.  It  is  also  consistent  with  a  reasonable  theory  of 
the  development  both  of  Gandharian  art  and  of  Mahayanist 
Buddhism. 


A  friendly  critic  who  has  read  ray  proof-sheets  points  out 
that  there  is   some  obscurity  in  my  account  of  the   Saka 
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migration  (pp.  19,  22,  25,  26,  28,  43).  The  ^kas  are 
described  as  being  expelled  by  the  Yueh-chi,  who  were 
moving  from  east  to  west,  and  also  as  haying  fled  to  the 
south,  as  stated  by  Ssu-ma-ch'ien.  I  assumed  in  my  text 
that  the  ^akas  were  driven  westward  into  the  country  north 
of  the  Oxus,  and  that  they  then  turned  south  and  passed 
through  Bactria  into  both  Kabul  and  Sistan,  but  this 
assumption  has  not  been  clearly  stated.  My  critic  suggests 
that  the  Sakas  occupied  Eastern  or  Chinese  Turkestan  to* 
the  east  of  the  Pamirs,  and  that  they  turned  south  into 
India  through  the  Earakoram  passes  and  by  the  Chitral 
road.  The  original  seat  of  the  Sakas  probably  was  in  the 
Yarkand  and  E^shgar  country,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
detachments  of  the  horde  reached  Kabul  and  India  vi& 
Chitral.  But  the  large  body  which  occupied  Sistan  must 
surely  have  come  through  Bactria. 

I  understand  that  the  Ta-hia,  previous  to  their  subjugation 
by  the  Yueh-chi,  occupied  the  country  both  north  and  south 
of  the  Oxus  to  the  west  of  the  Pamirs. 

I  hope  that  Chinese  scholars  will  be  able  to  make  clear 
what  the  original  position  of  the  Se  or  Sakas  really  was ;. 
the  books  which  I  have  read  do  not  make  the  matter  plain. 

The  relations  between  the  Sakas  and  Parthians  are  so 
extremely  obscure  that  I  cannot  feel  much  confidence  in  the- 
arrangement  suggested  by  me.  But  I  am  quite  certain  that 
Professor  Bhandarkar  is  right  in  his  arrangement  of  the 
order  of  the  Indo-Parthian  kings  from  Yonones  to  Azes  11,. 
as  given  in  my  table,  p.  47. 

Y  A  Smith 

November  20M,  1902. 
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Art.  IL — The  Lineal  Measures  o/Fa-hian  and  Yuan  Chwdng. 
By  Major  W.  Vost,  I.M.S. 

I.    Yuan  Chwano. 

The  two  principal  terms  of  lineal  measure  adopted  by 
Fa-hian,  Yuan  Chwang,  and  other  Chinese  pilgrims,  in 
their  narratives  of  the  different  countries  in  India  and 
on  its  frontiers,  are  the  ycjana  and  the  It, 

A  decision,  which  has  been  accepted  by  everyone,  has 
not  yet  been  arrived  at  as  to  what  these  terms  exactly 
represent  in  the  lineal  measures  of  our  own  time.  Until 
such  a  conclusion  as  is  beyond  doubt  has  been  determined, 
the  exact  understanding  of  the  accounts  these  travellers 
have  left  us  is  absolutely  impossible.  Their  narratives 
contain  by  far  the  most  exact  data  we  have  for  the  ancient 
geography  of  India  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era. 

The  various  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  yojana  of 
Fa-hian  and  Yuan  Chwang  are  extremely  perplexing. 
Yuan  Chwang's  yojana  has  been  valued  by  H.  H.  Wilson 
at  4  English  miles ;  by  General  Cunningham  at  6*75 ;  by 
Mr.  V.  A.  Smith  at  about  6*5  ;  and  by  Julien  at  8.  That 
of  Fa-hian  has  been  estimated  by  General  Cunningham 
at  6-71  English  miles;  by  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  at  7;  by 
Mr.  V.  A.  Smith  at  about  7*25 ;  and  by  Giles  at  6  to  9. 
From  what  Dr.  M.  A.  Stein  states,  in  his  Memoir  on  Maps 
illmtrating  the  Ancient  Geography  of  KaSmir,^  it  would 
appear  that  the  yojana  round  about  the  present  capital, 
Srinagar,  was  equivalent  to  8  English  miles  in  the  days 
of  Yuan  Chwang. 

»  J.A.S.B.,  1899,  vol.  Ixviii,  pt.  1,  extra  No.  2,  pp.  16.  138. 
J.R.A.S.  1903.  5 
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Yuan  Ghwang  gives  an  account  of  the  measures  of  length 
and  distance  in  India  in  his  Becords,  but  unfortunately  his 
description  of  them  is  not  very  clear.  It  is  as  follows: — 
"  In  point  of  measurement,  there  is  first  of  all  the  yojana 
d/ushen-na) ;  this  from  the  time  of  the  holy  kings  of  old 
has  been  regarded  as  a  day's  march  for  an  army.  The 
old  accounts  say  it  is  equal  to  40  li ;  according  to  the 
conmion  reckoning  in  India  it  is  30  li,  but  in  the  sacred 
books  {of  Buddha)  the  yojana  is  only  16  li. 

**  In  the  subdivision  of  distances,  a  yojana  is  equal  to 
eight  krdias  {keu-lu-she)  ;  a  kroia  is  the  distance  that  the 
lowing  of  a  cow  can  be  heard ;  a  kroSa  is  divided  into  500 
bows  (dhanus) ;  a  bow  is  divided  into  four  cubits  (hastas)  ; 
a  cubit  is  divided  into  24  fingers  {ahgulis)  ;  a  finger  is 
divided  into  seven  barleycorns  [yavas) ;  and  so  on   .   .    .    ."  ^ 

General  Cunningham,^  commenting  on  this  passage  as 
it  occurs  in  the  French  version^  of  Julien,  says: — "Hwen 
Thsang  mentions  that  the  yojana,  according  to  tradition, 
was  equivalent  to  40  Chinese  li,  but  that  the  measure  then 
in  use  was  equal  to  only  30  li.  From  a  comparison  of  the 
different  pilgrims'  recorded  distances  between  well-known 
places,  it  appears  that  Hwen  Thsang  adopted  the  traditional 
measure  of  the  yojana  as  equal  to  40  /i."  He  then  goes 
on  to  explain  that  the  yojana  of  30  li  may  be  the  old  Indian 
yojana  of  24,000  feet,  about  4J  English  miles,  divided 
into  30  Chinese  li,  each  800  feet,  but  continues  :  "  it  would 
appear  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  value  of 
30  li  assigned  to  the  Indian  yojana  by  Hwen  Thsang/'  In 
the  end  he  decides  to  adopt  6*75  English  miles  as  the  value 
of  the  yojana  of  Yuan  Chwang,  because  of  measurements 
ascertained  between  well-known  places. 

I  have  quoted  General  Cunningham  rather  fully,  because 
by  showing  where  I  consider  he  has  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  which  the  length  of  the  yojanas 


1  Seal:  Buddhist  Beeordsofthe  Western  World,  1885,  vol.  i,  p.  70. 
>  The  Aneient  Geography  of  India,  p.  571  sq. 
Siouen  l%sang,  u,  p.  60. 
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is  mentioned,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  clear  away  the  difficulties 
in  connection  with  the  yojana  of  Yuan  Chwang,  and  arrive 
at  a  correct  estimate  of  its  value. 

My  belief  is  that  the  passage,  in  which  Yuan  Chwang 
gives  us  the  details  of  the  measures  of  distance,  is  intended 
to  convey  to  his  readers  this  meaning  : — In  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Buddhists  the  yojana  is  divided  into  only  16  li,  or 
divisions,  but  following  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  people 
of  India  it  is  usual  to  divide  a  yojana  also  into  40  li,  or 
divisions.  According  to  the  present  custom  in  the  princi- 
palities in  India,  the  yojana  adopted  corresponds  to  only 
30  li,  |4>  ^r  three-fourths  of  the  yojana  formerly  in  use. 

Julien's  version  of  the  passage  makes  it  clear  that  a 
yojana — any  yojana — was  customarily  divisible  by  40.  I  feel 
certain  that  General  Cunningham  was  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  Yuan  Chwang's  words  give  countenance  to  the  sup- 
position, that  in  the  time  of  this  traveller,  or  previously, 
there  was  an  "  actual  Chinese  li  of  30  li  to  the  yojana^** 
equivalent  to  ^  of  a  yojana. 

Division  by  40  prevails  to  the  present  day,  and  always 
))as  prevailed,  in  the  division  of  a  man  of  whatever  weight 
it  might  happen  to  be  in  the  different  parts  of  India.  This 
subdivision,  -^-^^  is  conventionally  called  a  ser. 

To  illustrate  what  I  conceive  to  be  Yuan  Chwang's 
meaning,  I  will  give  an  example. 

A  merchant  hears  that  grain  is  cheap  in  a  certain  town, 
and  believes  that  it  would  pay  him  to  go  there  to  lay  in 
a  stock  of  it.  He  has  never  been  to  the  town  before,  and 
knows  nothing  of  the  local  man  and  ser.  On  arrival  at  the 
place  where  he  is  going  to  buy  grain,  he  is  told  by  a  former 
acquaintance,  who  has  transacted  business  at  the  stranger's 
town,  that  the  local  weights  here  are  4  heavier  than  those 
of  his  own  town.  The  merchant  now  knows  that  53^  sers, 
or  40  +  Y  8®rs,  in  weight  at  his  own  town,  are  considered 
as  equal  to  one  man  in  the  place  to  which  he  has  come. 
The  acquaintance  of  the  strange  merchant,  if  asked  about 
the  local  weights  of  the  stranger's  town,  would  express 
to  his  interrogator  the  weight  of  the  man  of  the  stranger's 
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town  as  a  fraction  of  his  own  man,  by  saying  that  the  man 
there  *  contains/  *  corresponds  to/  *  answers  to/  *is  equal  to/ 
*  is/  or  '  represents  *  30  sers,  meaning  thereby  that  it  is 
fj  of  the  man  here,  making  use  of  a  verb  or  phrase  to  do  so 
in  exactly  the  same  words  that  Yuan  Ghwang  has  described 
the  yojana  of  30  li  and  other  yojanas  mentioned  by  him. 
To  put  it  shortly,  the  friend  of  the  strange  merchant  would 
say,  "It  is  a  man  of  30  sers/'  or  the  "ser  weighs  12 
ehataks*' 

By  means  of  this  mode  of  expression  the  meaning  is  at 
once  conveyed  that  the  man  of  the  stranger's  town  is  one 
containing  only  30  sers  of  the  other  town ;  in  fact,  that  it  is 
^  of  that  man,  and  not  that  the  man  is  one  of  which  each 
ser  is  -^  of  the  man,  because  that  is  impossible,  as  everyone 
well  knows  that  a  ser  cannot  be  -^  of  a  man,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  the  conventional  term  employed  everywhere  to 
express  ^  and  not  -^  of  a  man. 

Yuan  Chwang  has  described  the  yojana  of  30  U  in  exactly 
the  same  way  that  the  acquaintance  of  the  strange  merchant 
has  explained  the  man  of  the  stranger's  town.  He  did 
not  mean  it  to  be  understood  that  the  yojana  in  use  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  to  India  was  one  divisible  by  30  li,  because 
he  informs  his  readers  that  from  the  days  of  old  it  had 
been  the  traditional  method  of  procedure  always  to  divide 
a  yojana  into  fortieths,  except  when  in  detailing  distances  in 
Buddhist  books  it  was  customary  to  divide  it  into  sixteenths. 

The  system  of  reckoning  which  I  have  described  is  very 
common  ^  throughout  the  whole  of  India.  It  is  simple  and 
easily  comprehended  by  those  conversant  with  it.  A  stranger 
is,  at  first,  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  is  meant. 

In  the  system  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  is  always 
unstated,  as  it  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  speaker  that  what 
is  meant  is  evident.  The  unstated  denominator  varies  in 
almost  every  province  in  India,  whether  the  fraction  pertains 
to  land  or  weight,  and  requires  to  be  carefully  ascertained 
to  understand  the  value  of  any  particular  fraction. 

>  See  Pnnsep,  Uteful  Tablet,  pp.  Ill,  113,  116. 
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It  is  common  enough  to  hear  that  someone  holds  a  share 
worth,  say,  '  3  dnda '  or  '  5  anas '  of  the  lands  of  a  particular 
estate,  or  that  a  certain  coin  weighs  *  10  mdaaa,*  The 
meaning  is  that  the  3  ana  share  is  equal  to  -|^  of  the  estate, 
and  that  the  10  masa  coin  weighs  -}4  of  a  tola.  In  the 
3  ana  share  the  denominator  is  16,  because  there  are  16  anas 
in  one  rupee;  and  the  coin  of  10  masas  is  -{r  of  a  tola, 
for  the  reason  that  there  are  12  masas  in  a  tola  weight. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  rupee  (a  silver  coin  about 
the  size  of  half-a-crown)  of  British  India,  which  is  the  legal 
tola,  weighing  180  grains,  spoken  of  as  weighing  10  masas. 
In  such  an  instance  it  is  evident  that  the  speaker  is  mentally 
comparing  its  weight  with  some  local  told. 

To  -^  of  a  yojana  Yuan  Cbwang  has  given  the  name 
of  li,  perhaps  because  this  name  conveyed  to  his  Chinese 
readers  the  exact  relationship  that  existed  between  the 
Chinese  and  Indian  measures  of  distance  at  the  time  his 
Records  was  written.  It  is  because  the  term  li  has  many 
times  varied  in  its  significance,  from  change  of  djmasty, 
that,  taken  by  itself,  we  are  now  unable  to  say  to  how  many 
yards,  feet,  and  inches  of  the  English  table  of  length  the 
li,  as  used  by  Yuan  Chwang,  now  corresponds. 

From  the  frequency  with  which  Yuan  Chwang  makes 
use  of  the  li  in  preference  to  the  yojana  in  stating  distances, 
it  seems  to  me  not  unlikely  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  his 
travels,  the  nearest  corresponding  measure  then  used  in 
China  and  the  yojana  of  India  were  of  different  lengths, 
and  conversely,  because  Fa-hian  uses  the  yojana,  except  for 
very  short  distances,  that  the  yojana  of  India  and  the  then 
common  measure  of  distance  used  in  China  were  of  the  same 
value,  or  approximately  so,  at  the  time  he  came  to  India. 

I  understand,  then,  from  Yuan  Chwang's  account,  (1)  that 
at  the  time  he  stayed  in  India,  there  was  only  one  yojana 
in  general  use,  which  was  divided  into  fortieths,  and  that 
he  adopted  this  yojana  of  common  reckoning.  (2)  He  further 
explains  that  this  yojana  was  |  of  a  yojana  formerly 
existing,  which  had  been  divided  into  fortieths  according 
to  a  traditional  custom  handed  down  for  centuries,  that 
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any  yojana  should  always  have  40  divisions.  (3)  This 
custom  of  dividing  a  yojana  into  fortieths  was  only  departed 
from  when  detailing  distances  in  the  sacred  books  of  Buddha. 
In  them  a  yojana,  of  whatever  value,  was  divided  into 
sixteenths. 

If  my  opinion  be  correct  there  would  thus  have  been  in 
the  time  of  Yuan  Chwang  two  yojanas :  (1)  an  old  f/qfana, 
which  had  fallen,  or  was  falling,  into  disuse,  and  which  had 
been  divided  into  40  li ;  (2)  the  yojana  of  common  reckoning, 
f  of  the  value  of  the  old  yojana,  and  which  like  it  was 
divided  into  40  li. 

The  old  one  and  the  new  yojana  were  each  sacred  yq/anas 
when  divided  into  sixteenths. 

How  many  other  yojanas  there  had  been  in  former  times, 
previous  to  the  two  yojanas  he  mentions,  he  does  not  tell  us. 
That  there  were  others  is  more  or  less  certain. 

General  Cunningham  has  interpreted  Julien's  text  to 
mean  that  there  was  but  one  yojana,  subject  to  two  distinct 
methods  of  division.  By  one,  the  traditional  method,  and 
that  which  was  adopted  by  Yuan  Chwang,  the  Indian  yojana 
was  divided  into  40  li.  By  the  other  method,  that  which 
was  in  use  in  the  Indian  kingdoms  at  the  time  of  the 
pilgrim's  visit,  the  same  yojana  was  divided  into  30  li. 
General  Cunningham  expresses  his  belief  that  there  must 
be  some  mistake  in  assigning  30  li  to  the  Indian  yojana. 
I  submit  that  there  is  no  mistake.  The  error  lay  in  General 
Cunningham  failing  to  understand  Hiuen  Tsiang's  meaning. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  judging  from  the 
method  of  stating  fractional  parts  of  land,  weight,  etc , 
still  prevailing  in  India,  we  should  understand  that  the 
yojana  of  30  li,  as  I  have  explained,  is  only  a  yojana  |§ 
of  another  yojana,  and  that  it  was  divided  into  40  li,  like 
other  yojanas,  and  not  into  30  li  as  General  Cunningham 
supposed. 

Now  it  only  remains  to  point  out  a  yojana  of  16  li. 
1  am  not  aware  that  General  Cunningham  has  discussed  it, 
or  anywhere  refers  to  it. 

On  the  analogy  of  the  yojana  of  30  li,  that  is,  one  f$> 
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or  !>,  of  another  yojana,  we  should  expect  Yuan  Chwang  to 
imply  that  the  yojana  of  16  li  was  one  ^,  or  f ,  of  some 
other  yojana.  The  distance  from  Kapilavastu  city  to  the 
Anoma  river  is  given  in  the  Burmese  and  Ceylonese  accoimts 
as  30  yojanas/  and  in  the  SiU'hing-pen'kH'king^  as  480  li, 
or  480  'miles'  according  to  Hardy,  from  which  it  follows 
that  at  one  time  in  Burma  and  Ceylon  there  was  a  yojana 
of  the  value  of  16  li  of  the  Chinese  record.  This  yojana  of 
16  li  is  probably  the  division  of  the  larger  yojana  spoken 
of  by  Yuan  Chwang,  if  his  statement  refers  to  a  particular 
yojana. 

When  on  a  visit  to  Eajagrha,  Anathapindika,  a  merchant 
of  SravastI,  became  a  Buddhist,  and  invited  Buddha  to  visit 
Sravastl.  The  distance^  to  SravastI  from  Rajagrha  was 
45  yojanas.  Buddha  set  out  to  reach  the  city  "by  easy 
stages,  sixteen  miles  each  day,  so  that  he  was  forty-five 
days  in  travelling  from  Eajagaha  [Rajagrha]  to  Sewet 
[SravastI]."  4 

From  this  it  is  plain  that  Buddha  travelled  one  yojana 
each  day,  and  that  each  yojana  contained  16  parts,  each 
a  miJe^  or,  as  Yuan  Chwang  says,  a  li.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  sacred  yojanas  of  16  li, 
which  the  pilgrim  mentions  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred 
books  of  Buddha. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  his 
description  of  the  yojanas  Yuan  Chwang  mentions  the 
yojana  of  16  li  after  the  yojana  of  common  reckoning. 
From  this  it  seems  possible  that  the  meaning  intended  by 
him  is,  that  the  40  li  of  the  yojana  of  common  reckoning 
were  equal  to  only  16  li  of  the  sacred  yojana  he  had  in 
mind.  The  sacred  yojana  to  which  he  may  refer  would 
thus  have  been  in  value  100  li  of  the  yojana  of  common 
reckoning,  because  16  :  40  ::  40  :  100,  that  is,  his  sacred 
yojana  was  2^  times  the  value  of  the  yojana  of  common 

*  Bigandet :  Life  or  Legend  of  Oaudama,  vol.  i,  p.  64  ;  Hardy :  Manual  of 
Budhism,  p.  164. 

^  Sacred  Booke  of  the  East,  vol.  xix,  p.  xxi. 
»  Hardy,  p.  224. 

*  Haidy,  p.  225 ;  see  also  pp.  204,  205,  343. 
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reckoning,  as  the  pilgrim  says  a  yojana  was  made  up  of 
40  li.  The  yojana  of  common  reckoning,  on  this  supposition, 
would  have  been  ^,  or  f,  of  his  sacred  yojana. 

In  support  of  this  interpretation  of  his  text,  I  can  cite 
the  distance  from  the  "forest  of  Yashti"  to  Rajagrha, 
which  was  12  miles,^  or  "about  3  gawots." 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  distance  from  Eajagrha  to 
Siavastl  each  yojana  was  divided  into  16  miles,  so  that 
the  12  miles,  from  the  "forest  of  Yashti*'  to  Rajagrha, 
should  be  equal  to  -ff  of  100  li,  or  to  75  li,  if  each  sacred 
yojana  was  2^  times  the  value  of  some  other  yojana,  and 
all  sacred  yojanas  in  India  were  divided  into  16  parts. 
The  "forest  of  Yashti"  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the 
Yastivana  of  Yuan  Chwang.  Fortunately  for  purpose  of 
comparison,  the  Chinese  pilgrims  have  left  a  record  of  the 
distances  from  the  Yastivana  to  Rajagrha.  The  stages 
given  by  Yuan  Chwang  are  the  following: — 

(1)  6   or  7  li  south-east,   from  Yastivana  to  a  great 

mountain,  and  stupa? 

(2)  3  or  4  li  north,  from  this  mountain  to  the  solitary 

hill  of  the  Risi  Vyasa.' 

(3)  4  or  5  li  north-east,  frpm  the  hill  of  the  Risi  Vyasa 

to  the  hill  in  which  was  the  cavern  known  as  the 
palace  of  the  Asuras.* 

(4)  About  60  li  eastward,  through  the  mountains,  from 

the  palace  of  the  Asuras  to  Kui^agarapura.^ 

(5)  About  1  li  north,  from  Ku^agarapura  to  the  Eara^da- 

venuvana  vihdrafi 

^  Hardy,  p.  196 ;  Bigandet,  i,  p.  150.  The  distance  from  Pava  to  Eu^agara 
is  variously  given  as  12  miles,  or  3  gavots  (Hardy,  p.  357 ;  Bigandet,  ii,  p.  44). 
A  gavyuti  is  nsually  equal  to  \  yojana,  or  2,000  bow-lengths  each  of  96  fingers 
(Hardy,  p.  11*).  This  requires  the  yojana  from  Pava  to  Eudinaffara  to  have 
16  divisions  (miles).  Occasionally  the  gavyiiti  vras  reckoned  as  a  double  one  of 
4,000  bows,  just  as  there  was  a  double  yojana,  as  in  the  distance  from  Eapilavasta 
to  the  Anoma  river,  which  was  6  yojanas  (Foucaux),  or  12  yojanas  according  to 
other  authorities  (Rockhill,  p.  26). 

>  Beal,  ii,  p.  147. 

>  Beal,  ii,  p.  148. 

*  Beal,  ii,  p.  148. 

*  Beal,  ii,  p.  149. 

*  Beal,  ii,  p.  159. 
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(6)  About  200  paces  [=  3-3  li]  north,  from  the  [Karanda]- 

yenuyana  yihara  to  the  Karandahrada.^ 

(7)  2  or  3  li  north-west,  from  the  Karandahrada  to  an 

A^oka  stupa,  and  pillar  with  an  elephant  capital.^ 

(8)  "  Not  far  "  north  -  east,   from   the   Ai§oka    pillar  to 

Rajagrha.^ 

The  rock  -  dwelling  of  the  Risi  Vyasa  must  haye  been 
yery  close  to,  if  not  actually  bordering  on,  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Yastiyana.  I  should  think  it  would  suffice  to  allow 
2  li  as  the  distance  to  it  from  the  Yastiyana.  The  eighth 
stage  may,  perhaps,  be  ignored. 

The  distances  recorded  in  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  come  to  72*3, 
•or  alternatiyely  to  74*3  li  in  common  reckoning,  with  2  li 
already  added  for  2. 

Fa-hian  makes  the  distance  from  Euiiagarapura  to  the 
Ealanda-yenuyana  yihara  300  paces,*  which  I  belieye  are 
equal  to  400  paces  of  Yuan  Chwang,  against  the  distance 
recorded  by  the  later  pilgrim  of  1  li,  which  is  equal  to 
60  paces  only.  The  difference  is  340  paces,  or  5*6  li  in 
common  reckoning.  On  this  account  the  distance  of  the 
Yastiyana  from  Rajagrha  may  haye  been  as  much  as  78 
or  80  li  in  common  reckoning,  if  we  accept  Fa-hian's 
distance  of  300  paces. 

If  Yuan  Chwang's  1  li  be  correct  some  li  could  be 
added  to  72*3  or  74*3  li  for  the  portion  of  Old  Rajagyha 
(Ku^agarapura)  which  was  trayersed  by  the  pilgrim,  the 
figure  for  which  does  not  seem  to  be  included  in  his  detailed 
statement. 

From  the  examination  of  the  distances  stated,  it  seems  to 
me  no  other  conclusion  can  be  arriyed  at  than  that  the  yalue 
of  this  mile  is -ff ,  or  6*25  li  of  Yuan  Chwang's  scale,  and 


»  Beal,  ii,  p.  165. 

2  Beal,  ii,  p.  165. 

3  Beal,  ii,  p.  166. 

*  Beal,  i,  p.  Ix.    Yuan  Chwang^s  account  may  originally  have  hud  360  paces, 
which  have  been  altered  to  1  li  (see  remarks  on  the  li). 
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that  at  least  one  of  the  sacred  yojanas,  perhaps  that  referred 
to  by  Yuan  Chwang,  was  equal  to  100  li  in  common 
reckoning. 

From  Rajagrha  two  routes  are  available  to  Yastivana,  one 
by  Cakra  Ghat,  and  the  other  through  Kusagarapura :  the 
latter  is  the  more  direct,  but  decidedly  more  difficult  way.^ 

The  reference  to  the  yojana  of  16  li  may  thus  be 
considered  as  open  to  three  interpretations : — (1)  j-^,  or  %  of 
a  yojana;  (2)  {%^,  or  2^  times  the  value  of  some  yojana; 
or  (3)  a  general  statement  that  the  Buddhists  divided 
a  yojana  into  sixteenths.  Which  of  these  three  is  the 
correct  interpretation  is  at  present  doubtful. 

The  scale  of  lineal  measure  alleged  ^  to  have  been  taught 
Qautama  in  his  childhood  makes  the  yojana  of  the  same 
value  as  Yuan  Chwang's,  if  the  breadth  of  a  finger  was 
the  same  in  each.  The  yojana  is  divided  into  4,  and  not 
into  8  kroiSa  as  in  the  pilgrim's  table.  The  quarter  of  this 
yojana,  that  is,  a  double  kro^,  is  spoken  of  as  the  kro§a 
of  the  Magadha  country.  If  we  assume  that  in  the  Magadha 
country  there  were  8  of  these  double  kro6a  to  the  yojana, 
for  the  Hindu  books  usually  divide  a  yojana  into  8  kro§a, 
the  distance  from  the  Yastivana  to  New  Rajagrha  would 
equal  6  Magadha  krosa,  |  of  a  yojana  or  12  miles.  Elsewhere, 
as  the  kroda  was  a  double  one,  the  distance  of  6  Magadha 
krosa  could  be  spoken  of  as  1^  yojanas,  or  60  li.  By 
increasing  the  60  li  by  ^  we  get  80  li  for  the  distance  from 
Rajagrha  to  Yastivana.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
scale  taught  Oautama  was  in  accordance  with  the  value 
of  the  old  yojana  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  of  which 
Yuan  Chwang's  yojana  was  |  of  the  value. 

The  arrow- well  at  Kapilavastu,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing, 
is  here  spoken  of  as  at  a  much  greater  distance  (10  kroi^a) 
from  the  city  than  the  position  given  for  it  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrims.  I  think  it  probable  that  the  unknown  author  of 
this  version  of  the  Lalita  Yistara,  who  was  not  unlikely 

1  Stein :   Notes  on  an  Arehmologieal  Tour  in  South  Bihar  and  Hatarihaghf . 
p.  8.   Beprinted  from  the  Indian  Antiquary y  1901,  vol.  xxx,  pp.  54  if.  and  81  ff. 
•  Lalita  Vistara  (Calc.  ed.),  pp.  208,  212. 
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a  native  of  Magadha  from  the  account  he  gives  of  the  kro^, 
has  taken  the  10  kro^  from  some  writer  without  making 
certain  of  the  value  of  the  distance  he  has  copied.  He  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  the  10  kro^  to  the  arrow- well  were  of  the 
measure  of  the  Magadha  country,  which  would  make  the 
distance  several  times  greater  than  the  30  li  given  by 
Fa-hian  and  Yuan  Chwang.  I  quote  my  authority  later  on 
to  show  that  the  local  kroi^a  near  Eapilavastu  was  probably 
'661  of  an  English  mile.  Ten  local  kro^  would  equal 
6*61  miles.  One  and  a  quarter  yojanas,  or  10  kroi§a,  of  Yuan 
Chwang  also  equal  6*61  miles.  This  correspondence  leads 
me  to  suppose  that  the  arrow-well  was  50  li  in  common 
reckoning  from  Eapilavastu  city,  which  would  equal  37*5  li 
of  the  old  measure.  Afterwards  I  discuss  the  probability  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  30  li  recorded  by  Yuan  Chwang,  when 
estimating  the  value  of  Fa-hian's  yojana. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  yojanas  mentioned  in 
Buddhist  literature  are  sacred  yojanas  of  the  value  of  the 
old  yojana,  that  of  common  reckoning,  or  of  100  li  of 
the  latter  measure.  This  is  clear  from  a  glance  at  the 
list  of  distances  in  yojanas  between  certain  places  given 
by  Professor  Rhys  Davids.^  The  distances  are  taken  from 
the  Jatakas,  etc. 

I  have  just  referred  to  the  distance  from  Rajagrha  to 
oravasti  city  as  being  45  yojanas.  This  number  of  yojanas 
is  confirmed,  as  the  table  shows,  by  the  Jatakas,  Bigandet, 
and  Hardy. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  known  that  the  city  of  Eapilavastu 
lay  a  long  way  to  the  south-east  of  the  city  of  Sravasti, 
and  yet  the  Jatakas  and  Hardy  ^  state  the  distance  from 
Bajagrha  to  Eapilavastu  as  60  yojanas,  while  in  Rockhill's 
Life  of  the  Buddha  'the  distance  is  given  as  60  leagues. 

In  Buddhist  literature  it  is  probable  that  there  were  several 
yojanas  of  different  values  employed.  The  solution  of  their 
relative  values  has  yet  to  be  found. 

*  Numiflmata  Orientalia,  Ancient  Coins  of  Ceylon,  p.  16. 

»  p.  206. 

'  p.  62,  note  1. 
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I  believe  that  the  texts,  from  which  the  table  of  distancee 
given  by  the  Professor  has  been  compiled,  require  to  be  re- 
examined, with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  the  distances  are  to 
'  countries '  or  to  '  capitals,'  a  very  important  distinction 
to  which  I  allude  in  the  course  of  this  paper. 

When  the  Bajagrha  merchant  went  to  ^ravasti,  or 
Anathapindika  paid  a  visit  to  Eajagrha,  as  each  frequently 
did,  *'  it  was  the  practice  for  one  to  go  and  meet  the  other 
at  a  distance  of  16  miles,"  ^  or  one  yojana  from  each  other's 
city.  Similarly,  when  Buddha  paid  his  well-known  visit  to 
Kapilavastu,  his  father,  Suddhodhana-raja,  "proceeded*  40 
li  beyond  the  city  and  there  drew  up  his  chariot  to  await  his 
arrival." 

Yuan  Chwang  here  seems  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  going 
out  some  way  from  a  city  to  meet  people  of  distinction. 
The  custom  is  still  kept  up  in  India.  It  should  be  noted 
that  he  has  indicated  the  distance  of  one  yojana  by  40  li. 

The  Thibetans  "  got  their  first  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
mathematics  (arithmetic)  from  China."  ^  The  introduction  of 
the  sciences  into  Thibet  was  perhaps  due  to  the  influence, 
and  subsequent  to  the  marriage  between  the  years  639  and 
641  A.i).,  of  the  Buddhist  Princess  Wench'eng  of  the  T*ang 
dynasty  with  King  Sron  Tsan  Gampo.  Their  accounts  say 
that  12  yojanas  was  the  distance  from  Kapilavastu  city  to 
the  Anoma  river.^  As  we  have  seen  that  480  li  is  the 
Chinese  record  of  the  distance,  the  yojana  is  found  to 
contain  40  li,  if  the  two  sides  of  the  equation  are  of  the 
same  value,  as  seems  probable  from  what  I  have  stated. 

Before  attempting  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  yojana 
of  Yuan  Chwang  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  the  equivalent 
of  the  cubit  of  his  scale  is  likely  to  be. 

All  lineal  measures  are  derived  from  the  same  common 
original,  the  natural  cubit,  or  forearm,  of  18*25  English 
inches,  which  was  the  Jewish  civil  cubit  of  five  palms,  or 


»  Hardy,  p.  222. 

*  Beal,  ii,  p.  22. 

>  RockhiU,  p.  211. 

«  Rockhill,  p.  26. 
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20  finger-breadths.  By  adding  to  the  natural  cubit  one 
palm^  or  4  fingers,  was  derived  the  Royal  Babylonian,  the 
Jewish  sacred,  and  the  Macedonian  cubit  of  24  fingers, 
or  6  palms,  measuring  21*9  English  inches.  From  the 
Babylonian  cubit  of  21*9  inches,  of  which  ff  was  taken,  was 
derived  the  common  Babylonian,  the  Arabian,  the  Persian, 
the  Indian,  and  the  Chinese  cubit  of  24  fingers,  equal  to  19'5 
English  inches.  The  cubit  of  19*5  inches,  of  which  ff  was 
taken,  became  the  basis  of  the  Roman  measure  of  17*4 
English  inches.^ 

Yuan  Chwang's  yojana  of  common  reckoning,  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  cubit  of  21*9  inches,  is  equal  to  21*9  inches 
X  4  X  500  X  8,  or  5530  +  English  miles  of  1760  yards, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  cubit  of  19*5  English  inches  is  equal 
to  4*9238  +  miles. 

The  cubit  of  19*5  inches  was  probably  introduced  into 
China  a  long  time  after  the  pilgrim  lived. 

The  terms  rati,  mdsa,  told — finger,  span,  cubit — giraha, 
gaz,  etc. — in  fact,  all  of  the  subdivisional  terms  in  measures 
of  all  kinds,  are  conventional,  or  without  a  fixed  value 
attaching  to  any  one  of  them,  except  for  the  time  being, 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  sovereign.  The  li  is  a  typical 
example. 

Noel,^  writing  in  1710  a.d.  on  the  authority  of  a  great 
Chinese  dictionary,  states  that  the  *  ancient '  li  was  in  value 
300  paces  of  the  li  of  360  paces  then  in  use,  and  in  the  same 
dictionary  found  it  stated  that  125  ancient  li  were  equivalent 
to  100  modern  li,  and  that  according  to  some  authorities  the 
ancient  li  consisted  of  360  paces. 

Here  we  have  a  record  of  variations  in  the  length  of  the  li 
culminating  in  the  li  of  360  paces  of  1710  a.d.  As  it  is 
stated  that  125  ancient  were  equivalent  to  100  modern  li, 
this  must  mean  that  the  li  of  360  paces  had  at  some  time 

'  See  Jervis,  p.  329.  Captain  T.  B.  Jervis  wrote  his  ^asaj/  on  the  Primitive 
Universal  Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  1835,  and  the  Metrological  and 
Monetary  Standards  throughout  India,  or  Weights,  Measures,  and  Coins,  in 
1836.  At  pp.  5-9  the  former  ij^ives  the  proof  of  the  patriarchal  cubit  of  21-9 
inches,  afterwards  referred  to.    The  references  in  this  paper  are  to  the  later  work. 

«  Jervis,  p.  325. 
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been  preceded  by  a  li  of  288  paces,  because  288  x  125  = 
360  X  100  paces.  It  is,  moreover,  mentioned  that  the 
ancient  li,  according  to  some  authorities,  had  been  divided 
into  360  paces.  This  not  improbably  indicates  that  the  li  of 
288  or  300  paces  had  been  increased  from  a  li  of  the  value  of 
240  or  250  paces  respectively. 

The  li,  or  Chinese  mile,  of  360  paces  has  varied  in  length 
from  1,158  to  1,894  English  feet.^ 

Taking  the  lowest  of  these  figures,  1,158  feet,  240  paceSi 
or  f ,  gives  a  yojana  of  5*85  +  English  miles ;  250  paces  or 
f  ^,  6092  +  miles ;  288  paces,  or  i,  7*0182  +  miles  ;  and 
300  paces,  or  |,  7*310  +  miles. 

Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  from  his  measurements  of  old 
Chinese  money,  writes  *  that  "  the  numismatic  concurs  with 
other  archsDological  and  traditional  evidence  to  demonstrate 
that  the  ancient  standard  of  length  measure  in  China  was 
the  great  span  or  tch*ih  of  10*63  inches.  Fractions  of  it, 
namely,  the  three-quarters  and  two-thirds,  in  round  numbers 
8  and  7  inches,  were  used  as  units  during  the  waning  periods 
of  the  Tchou  dynasty  for  special  purposes;  while  the  coin 
evidence  of  its  half,  quarter,  fifth,  sixth,  and  tenth  shows 
its  entirety  as  the  standard."  He  also  mentions  that  there 
was  a  Chinese  tch'ih  of  20*63  inches,  or  270  mm. 

In  Far  Eastern  measures  of  length  a  *  span '  is  equal  to 
12  fingers,  and  is  therefore  the  half  of  a  cubit,  which  is 
always  divided  into  24  fingers,  no  matter  what  its  length 
may  be.  The  tch'ih  of  10*63  English  inches,  or  12  fingers, 
would  thus  be  half  of  a  cubit  of  21*26  inches.  The  tch4h 
of  20*63  inches  must  have  been  a  double  span  or  cubit  of 
24  fingers. 

Here  we  have  definite  and  trustworthy  evidence  that 
shortly  before  Yuan  Chwang  (599-664  a.d.)  started  for 
India  there  were  cubits  of  20*63  and  21*26  English  inches 
in  use  in  China.  Deducing  the  length  of  the  pilgrim's 
yojana  from  these  we  find  that  the  cubit  of  21*26  inches 


'  WellB  WilliamB  :  Dictionary  of  th$  Chintse  Language. 

'  Introduction^  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Chinese  Coins,  para.  Tiii,  p.  zIt. 
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gives  a  yojana  of  5*363  English  miles,  and  the  cubit  of 
20*63  inches  gives  a  yojana  of  5*209  +  miles,  according  to 
the  subdivisions  of  his  table. 

It  is  clear  from  the  coin  evidence  that  the  oldest  measures 
of  length  in  China  were  foimded  originally  on  the  patriarchal 
cubit  of  21*9  inches,  and  that  the  cubit  had  gradually 
become  shortened  to  21*26  and  20*63  English  inches  in 
different  parts  of  China. 

All  measures  of  length  and  weight,  after  a  time,  tend 
to  become  less  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

From  what  has  been  stated  with  respect  to  the  length 
of  the  patriarchal  cubit,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  yojana 
of  Yuan  Chwang  could  not  have  exceeded  5*530  English 
miles  (cubit  =  21*9  inches),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
yojana  could  not  have  been  less  than  4*924  English  miles 
(cubit  =  19*5  inches). 

If  we  take  the  yojana  adopted  by  Yuan  Chwang  in  his 
Records  to  have  been  midway  between  the  yojana  of  5*368 
and  5*209  English  miles,  that  is,  as  having  been  equal  to 
5*288  miles,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  we  cannot  be 
more  than  a  very  few  yards  wrong  for  short  distances. 

Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  by  40  to  convert  the 
number  of  li  given  into  yojanas. 

Taking,  then,  5*288  English  miles  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  yojana  of  common  reckoning  in  the  different  countries  in 
India  when  Yuan  Chwang  visited  them,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  old  yojana,  of  which  Yuan  Chwang's  was  |,  was 
of  the  value  of  7*050  English  miles  approximately. 

If  we  had  been  given  by  Yuan  Chwang  the  different 
measures  he  mentions  in  his  Records  in  Chinese  nomenclature 
instead  of  Indian  equivalents,  they  would  have  been  as 
follows : — 
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Value  in 

EngUnh 

scale. 

Ts'un, 

or 
finger. 

Tch'ih, 

or 
palm. 

Chih, 

or 
foot. 

Che  tclii, 

Chih,  or 

cubit. 

Chang, 
Tchang. 

PllU, 

or 
pace. 

Tchang, 

or 

Chan. 

Li, 

or 

mile. 

Tojana. 

Inches. 

•87262 

1 

3*49008 

4 

1 

8-72520 

10 

... 

1 

20*94048 

24 

1 

34-90080 

40 

10 

1 

62-35120 

60 

... 

1 

69-80160 

80 

... 

u 

87-2520 

100 

1 

1 

Miles. 

•1322 

9600 

2400 

960 

400 

240 

160 

96 

1 

6-288 

384,000 

96,000 

38,400 

16,000 

9,600 

6,400 

3,840 

40 

1 

The  following  are  the  data  from  which  this  table  ha» 
been  constructed.  The  foot,  pace,  and  li  of  Yuan  Chwang 
are  discussed  along  with  the  measures  of  Fa-hian. 

Yuan  Chwang  tells  us  that  his  yojana  was  divided  into* 
40  li  and  384,000  fingers. 

We  are  informed  by  Terrien  de  Lacouperie  *  that  10  tch'ih 
are  a  tchang. 

The  original  value  of  the  tch'ih  I  take  to  have  been 
*  palm,^  or  4  finger-breadths,  and  not  always  '  span,'  as  it 
is  sometimes  translated,  because,  in  the  *'  Family  Sayings 
of  Confiicius"  (fourth  century  B.C.)  it  is  recorded  "  spr^ 
out  your  finger,  and  you  know  a  ts'un,  or  inch ;  spread  out 
your  hand,  and  you  know  a  tch'ih  or  span."  ^ 

Here  *  spread '  evidently  has  the  meaning  of  '  put  out/ 
as  it  is   impossible  to  spread  out,  or  increase  in  breadth, 


*  Chinese  Coint^  p.  xliv,  note  6.    A  tchang  =  10  tch*ih  =  80  fingers  is  used  by 
Confucius  to  record  the  stature  ot  certain  relatives  and  other  persons. 
'  Chinete  Cointf  p.  xliv,  note  3. 
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a  single  finger.  As  the  Chinese  character  for  spread  is  in 
both  instances  the  same,  I  infer  that  the  tch'ih  here  meant 
is  a  palm,  or  4  fingers  put  out  and  touching  one  another, 
and  not  'span.'  ^ 

Thus,  in  old  times,  the  palm  in  China  was  of  four  fingers, 
in  this  agreeing  with  what  is  known  to  be  still  the  case  in 
Eastern  countries. 

The  tch'ih  measure  has  had  different  values  at  various  times 
in  Chinese  history,  according  to  the  context.  These  appear 
to  have  been  multiples  of  the  palm.  We  have  seen  that 
a  tch'ih  may  be  a  palm  or  4  fingers,  and  at  other  times 
half  a  cubit,  or  span,  equal  to  12  fingers,  and  again,  a  double 
span  of  24  fingers.  Confucius  was  9*6  tch'ih  in  height. 
Here  tch'ih  is  exactly  8  fingers.  In  accordance  with  the 
scale  of  Yuan  Chwang,  Confucius  measured  5*58  feet.  The 
maximum  height  of  a  Chinaman  at  the  present  time  i» 
5-72  feet. 

During  the  sway  of  the  Tchou  dynasty  there  was  a  tch'ib 
in  use  actually  equal  to  8  fingers.^ 

In  Indian  lineal  measures  there  are  usually  8  barleycorns 
to  the  finger.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  Yuan  Chwang 
divides  the  finger  of  his  scale  into  7  barleycorns.  I  was 
inclined  to  believe  at  one  time,  because  Jervis  only  mentions 
a  Chinese  cubit  of  19'5  inches,  that,  somehow,  the  number 
7  might  affect  the  length  of  the  pilgrim's  cubit,  and  make 
it  19*1625  inches,  or  |  of  the  patriarchal  cubit  of  21*9  inches. 
A  cubit  of  19*1625  would  make  Yuan  Chwang's  yojana  only 
4*8390  English  miles.     This  is  much  too  short. 

I  have  the  consent  of  Jervis  for  disregarding  the  division 
of  the  finger  into  7  barleycorns  in  Indian  measures.  He 
states :  "  The  fanciful  account  of  the  three  different  systems 
of  lineal  measure,  founded  on  the  number  of  barleycorns, 
6, 7,  and  8,  laid  breadthwise,  has  no  real  existence  in  practice^ 


*  The  late  Mr.  T.  Watters,  of  our  Societ}',  was  kind  enough  to  hunt  up  this 
passage  in  the  "book  from  which  Lacouperie  translated,"  and  on  June  8th, 
1900,  replied  that  the  Chinese  character  tor  'spread  out'  was  in  both  places 
the  same. 

'  Jervis,  p.  325 ;  Chinese  Coins,  para.  6,  p.  xUt. 

J.B.A.8.   1903.  6 
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though  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  identity  of  the  Indian 
and  foreign  measures/'  ^ 

The  tchang  or  chan  of  Yuan  Chwang,  like  that  of  Fa-hian, 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  value  of  100  fingers ;  this  figure 
cannot  be  checked  for  the  former  pilgrim. 

It  is  of  importance  to  recollect  that  the  patriarchal  cubit, 
the  longest  known  at  any  time,  was  21*9  inches,  and  that 
at  its  highest  estimate  the  cubit  of  Yuan  Chwang  could  not 
have  exceeded  this  figure.  I  draw  attention  to  this  limit 
particularly,  because  General  Cunningham  has  throughout 
his  writings  taken  the  yojana  of  Yuan  Chwang  as  equal  to 
6*75  English  miles.  This  is  clearly  an  over-estimate.  There 
are  63,360  inches  in  the  English  mile,  and  in  6*75  miles  there 
are  427,680  inches.  As  Yuan  Chwang's  yojana,  on  his  own 
showing,  contains  only  384,000  fingers,  there  must  be  in  it 
16,000  cubits,  because  he  states  that  there  are,  as  we  all 
know,  24  fingers  in  a  cubit.  Dividing  427,680  inches,  the 
equivalent  of  6*75  miles,  or  General  Cunningham's  estimate 
of  Yuan  Chwang's  yojana,  by  16,000  cubits,  the  number  in 
Yuan  Chwang's  yojana,  we  get  for  answer  a  cubit  of  26*73 
English  inches  as  the  value  of  General  Cunningham's 
cubit,  if  his  estimate  of  6*75  miles  were  correct.  For  the 
reason  that  a  cubit  of  26*73  inches,  and  divided  into  24 
fingers,  does  not  exist,  and  has  never  at  any  time  been 
known  in  the  measures  of  antiquity,  it  is  demonstrated  that 
the  General's  estimate  of  6*75  miles  to  the  yojana  of  Yuan 
Chwang  is  overstated  very  considerably. 

We  have  a  fair  approximation  to  my  estimate  of  20*94 
inches  for  Yuan  Chwang's  cubit  in  the  Royal  cubit  of 
Memphis,  found  also  in  Babylon,  and  Chaldea,  which  is  by 
some  writers  considered  equal  to  20*67  English  inches.^ 

General  Cunningham's  estimates  of  the  yojanas  of  Fa-hian 
and  Yuan  Chwang  are  open  to  objection  from  another  point 
of  view.  He  based  his  calculations  of  the  length  of  their 
yojanas  on  the  ^'distances   between  well-known    places." 


^  Jervis,  p.  271. 

2  Chambers :  Encyelopadia,  1892,  Weights  and  Meawret. 
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When  you  come  to  read  carefully  what  the  pilgrims  actually 
say  regarding  these  distances  you  almost  invariably  find  that 
the  measurement  given  is  from  a  capital  town  to  a  '  country.* 
The  closing  sentence  in  the  description  of  a  country  by 
Yuan  Chwang  is  like  this : — "  From  this  going  (direction  is 

here  given)  li  we  come  to  the  country  (kingdom)  of 

."      General  Cunningham   and  other  writers  on  the 

travels  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  nearly  always  assume  that  the 
measurement  is  to  the  capital  of  the  country  next  described. 
I  doubt  very  much  if  'capital'  and  'country'  are  synonymous, 
and  in  fact  believe  that  'country/  on  the  contrary,  should 
be  taken  to  be  synonymous  with  "  border  of  the  country  of 

/'  in  the  closing  paragraph.     The  capital  was,  probably 

in  most  instances,  some  way  from  the  border  of  the  same 
kingdom,,  and  was,  perhaps,  only  on  the  border  of  the 
country  occasionally,  as  when  the  kingdom  was  bounded  by 
a  river,  and  the  capital  was  on  its  banks. 

The  assumption  that  *  country '  and  *  capital '  are 
synonymous  is,  I  am  confident,  one  of  the  causes  of  error 
in  the  correct  identification  of  ancient  sites.  Tt  has  led 
General  Cunningham  to  believe  that  the  yojana  of  the 
Records  was  not  always  a  constant  measure  in  lineal 
direction,  and  to  make  him  suspect  that  occasionally  the 
yojana  varied  with  the  kro&i,  or  other  measure  in  use  in 
particular  countries,  as,  for  example,  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Piloshanna  and  Eapitha.^  It  possibly,  too,  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that,  sometimes,  the  distances  stated  by  the 
pilgrims  are  corrupt. 

General  Cunningham's  belief  that  his  measurements  for 
the  value  of  the  yojana  of  either  pilgrim  were  between 
well-known  places  must  have  been  erroneous  if  'country' 
means  *  border  of  country.^  The  actual  point  to  which  the 
border  of  any  country  extended  must  usually  be  unknown. 
We  merely  can  guess  at  the  truth.  In  many  instances,  the 
borders  of  a  country  were  determined  by  big  rivers,  and 
for  this  reason  it  seems  probable  that  the  distances  stated 

^  Anc.  Oeog,  India,  p.  367. 
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by  Yuan  Chwang  are  frequently  to  rivers,  or  other  natural 
features  of  a  country,  and  not  to  the  capital. 

If  my  opinion  be  correct  that  *  country '  probably  always 
means  'border  of  the  country/  then  Yuan  Chwang,  or  his 
biographer,  only  in  a  very  few  instances,  tells  us  how  far  it 
was  from  the  border  of  a  kingdom  to  the  capital. 

That  Yuan  Chwang,  as  might  be  expected  from  so  close 
an  observer,  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  use  of  the 
words  '  country '  and  '  capital,'  and  that  by  '  country '  he 
means  *  border'  of  country  and  not  capital,  I  will  proceed 
to  prove. 

My  chief  reason  for  believing  that  country  means  border 
of  country  is  that  the  yojana  of  Yuan  Chwang  is  too  short 
to  cover  the  distance  from  capital  to  capital  of  neighbouring 
kingdoms.  The  discrepancies  in  the  following  paragraphs 
containing  the  distances  from  the  capital  of  Piloshanna  to 
the  sacred  ladders,  20  li  east  of  the  capital  of  Eapitha,  seem 
to  me  capable  of  solution  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  by 
country  is  meant  border  of  country.  The  paragraphs  to 
which  I  refer  are  the  following : — 

I.  Records.  "  In  the  middle  of  the  chief  city  [of  the 
Piloshanna  country]  is  an  old  sahghdrdma  ....  By 
the  side  of  it  are  the  traces  where  the  four  former  Buddhas 
sat  and  walked  in  exercise.*' 

**  Going  hence  south-east  200  li  or  so,  we  come  to  the 
country  of  Kie-pi-tha  (Kapitha)." 

"  To  the  east  of  the  city  [that  is,  capital  of  Kapitha]  20  It 
or  so  is  a  great  sahghdrdma  ....  Within  the  great 
enclosure  of  the  sanghdrdma  there  are  three  precious  laddera 

II.  Life.  "Again  going  east  200  li  or  so  [that  is,  as 
we  see  from  the  Records^  the  measurement  is  taken  from 
the  capital  city  of  Piloshanna]  we  come  to  the  country 
oiKie-pi'tha  (Kapitha)." 

"About  twenty  li  to   the   east  of   the  city  [capital  of 

^  Beal,  i,  pp.  201,  202. 
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Kapitha]  there  is  a  sahghdrdma,  within  the  courts  of  which 
there  are  three  ladders     .     .     ."  ^ 

III.  Life,  ''  Once  more  he  paid  adoration  to  the  sacred 
traces  of  the  heavenly  ladder,  and  then  proceeding  north- 
west three  yojanas  he  came  to  the  capital  of  the  country  of 
Pi-lo-na-na  (Virashana)."  ^ 

Piloshanna  and  Pilonana  are  different  renderings  of  the 
name  of  the  same  country,  (?)  Yirasana. 

In  the  Records  and  in  the  Life  the  distances  200  li  and 
20  li  are  the  same,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  without  doubt 
as  correct.  If  country  and  capital  are  synonymous,  then 
the  distance  from  the  capital  of  Piloshanna  to  the  ladders 
in  the  Eapitha  country  was  220  li,  or  5^  yojanas.  The 
second  passage  in  the  Life,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the 
distance  between  the  same  points  only  3  yojanas.  This 
number  of  yojanas  is  probably  correct,  otherwise  it  would 
be  difficult  to  account  for  the  omission  of  the  ^  yojana,  if 
3  yojanas  be  a  mistake  for  another  whole  number.  Three 
yojanas  might  be  a  mistranslation  of  4  or  5  yojanas,  but 
I  should  think  the  distance  could  not  very  well  be  an  error 
for  5  J  yojanas. 

Seeing  that  both  the  distances,  5^  yojanas  and  3  yojanas, 
are  in  all  likelihood  correct,  the  solution  of  the  apparent 
discrepancy  can  be  found  by  combining  in  part  the  two 
distances,  making  the  total  distance  8  yojanas  from  the 
capital  of  the  Piloshanna  country  to  the  sacred  ladders  east 
of  the  city  of  Eapitha.  This  solution,  if  correct,  makes  the 
distance,  (1)  from  the  capital  of  the  Piloshanna  country  to 
the  border-line  between  the  Piloshanna  and  Eapitha  countries 
200  li,  as  in  the  texts ;  (2)  from  the  border-line  between 
these  two  kingdoms  to  the  capital  of  Eapitha,  100  li ;  and 
(3)  from  the  chief  town  of  Eapitha  to  the  ladders,  20  li,  as 
stated  both  in  the  Records  and  in  the  Life, 

By  combining  in  full  the  two  last  distances  of  100  li  and 
20  H,  I  believe  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  statement 
of  the  3  yojanas. 

J  Beal:  Life  of  Hiuen  Tsiang,  pip.  81,  190. 
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The  solution  I  have  given  of  the  discrepancies  between 
the  statement  in  the  Life  and  that  in  the  Records,  supposes 
an  error  in  the  text  of  the  biographer  of  Yuan  Chwang  in 
the  statement  that  the  distance  of  3  yojanas  was  to  the 
'  capital '  of  the  Piloshanna  country,  instead  of  to  the 
'  country/ 

In  the  abbreviated  accounts  in  the  Life  there  is  often  no 
distinction  between  'country'  and  'capital/  It  is  frequently 
necessary  to  compare  records  in  the  two  texts  to  understand 
whether  those  of  the  Life  refer  to  the  country  as  a  whole, 
or  only  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  occasionally  both 
'  capital '  and  *  country  '  are  omitted  altogether.  Some- 
times '  capital '  is  wanting  in  the  text,*  and  at  other  times 
'  country/ 

Apparent  contradictions  in  the  statements  of  distance  or 
of  bearing  in  the  Life  and  Records  are  some  of  them  capable 
of  explanation  by  understanding  border  of  country  for  country. 
This  accounts  for  the  Records  giving  "  south-east "  and  the 
Life  "  east "  to  the  country  of  Kapitha. 

General  Cunningham  quotes  the  distances  just  discussed 
as  an  instance  in  which  he  conjectured  that  the  value  of 
the  yojana  of  Yuan  Chwang  sometimes  depended  on  local 
variations  in  the  length  of  the  krosa.  He,  however,  has 
altogether  omitted  to  take  into  account  the  statement  of  the 
3  yojanas.^ 

For  another  example  of  the  distinction  between  '  capital  * 
and  'country'  the  distance  from  Sravastl  to  Kapilavastu  is 
afterwards  given. 

Now  that  I  have  shown  that  General  Cunningham's 
estimate  of  the  value  of  Yuan  Chwang's  yojana  is  unreliable 
from  two  points  of  view,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  forward 
proof  in  support  of  my  own  estimate  of  6 '288  miles. 

I  confess  I  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  do  this,  because 
there  are  so  few  really  fixed  points  between  which  we  know 
the  distances  from  Yuan   Chwang's  narrative.     There  are 


'  Anc.  Geog.  India,  p.   367.      Arehaologieal  Survti/  Heports,  i,  p.  270; 
ix,  p.  15. 
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some  places  between  which  the  distances  are  known,  but  as 
the  identifications  of  them  are  not  free  from  doubt,  the 
distances  cannot  be  made  use  of  for  my  purpose. 

I  adduce  the  following  in  proof  of  Yuan  Chwang's  yojana 
of  5-288  English  miles:— 

(1)  One  satisfactory  piece  of  evidence,  which  I  can 
recall,  is  contained  in  a  paragraph  in  an  Indian  news- 
paper, recording  some  observations  of  Colonel  Deane 
in  the  Udayana  country,  of  which  a  preliminary  notice 
at  the  time  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Vienna  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Professor 
Biihler.  The  words  which  follow  are  taken  from  the 
newspaper  notice: — ^"The  Chinese  pilgrim  narrates  that 
he  had  seen  about  30  li  on  the  north  side  of  the  Swat 
river,  and  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  lake  of  the  Naga  Apalala, 
a  miraculous  foot -trace  of  Buddha  on  a  great  rock. 
.  .  .  .  The  stone  bearing  the  footprints  lies  a  few 
yards  from  a  small  ruined  mound,  known  as  Mulamai 
Devi,  which  is  situated  on  the  hillside  above  Tirat. 
The  distance  to  the  Swat  river,  which  flows  in  a 
great  bend  to  the  south  of  the  village,  is  about  four 
miles " 

From  this  account  the  yojana  of  Yuan  Chwang  is  found 
to  be  5*3  English  miles,  which  agrees  with  my  estimate  of 
5*288  miles.  I  am  not  aware  if  the  distance  from  the 
footprints  to  the  Swat  river  has  been  accurately  measured 
since  they  were  discovered  by  Colonel  Deane. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Stein  has  recently  described  some  important 
identifications  of  ancient  sites  in  the  Magadha  kingdom. 
From  his  article  I  take  the  following  details  very  much  in 
his  own  words  : — 

(2)  At  a  distance  of  ''  about  |  of  a  mile  "  south-east 
of  Jestiban  (which  he  identifies  as  a  ''  small  undulating 
plateau,"  at  the  west  foot  of  the  hill,  which  is  the  last 

riomer^i  April  14,  1898. 
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o&hoot  of  the  Handia  range,  about  |  of  a  mile  to  the 
east  of  Jethian  village),  there  is  a  gap  in  the  main  hill 
range  called  Saffi  Ghat.  Proceeding  south-east  from 
Jestiban,  and  flanking  the  approach  to  SafEi  Ghat  on 
the  west,  a  spur  is  seen  to  descend  on  which  is  situated 
a  modem  temple  called  Sahudrasthan.  The  site  of  this 
temple  corresponds  to  ''  the  stupa  which  stood  6  or  7  li 
(i.e.  about  IJ  miles)  to  the  south-east  of  Yashtivana."  ^ 

At  5*288  miles  to  the  yojana,  the  distance  6  li  equals 
•7932  of  a  mile,  and  7  li  -9254  of  a  mile.  This  is  a  much 
nearer  approach  to  "about  |  of  a  mile"  than  IJ  miles, 
which  Dr.  Stein  writes  as  the  value  of  6  or  7  li.  The 
identification  of  Sahudrasthan  with  the  site  of  the  stupa,  he 
says,  "  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted." 

(3)  Yuan  Chwang  then  mentions  a  "  solitary  hill " 
3  or  4  li  to  the  north  of  the  Sahudrasthan  stupa.  Here 
the  ?.isi  Vyasa  formerly  lived  in  solitude.  The  hill 
is  identified  by  Dr.  Stein  with  that  now  called  Bhaluahl. 
The  rocky  recess  on  its  south  face,  in  which  the  Risi 
is  supposed  to  have  dwelt,  is  known  as  Fansabda.  The 
Bhaluahl  hill  is  north  of  Safft  Ghat  "  about  half  a  mile, 
which  corresponds  accurately  enough  to  Hiuen  Tsiang's 
*  3  or  4  li,* "  from  the  mountain  on  a  transverse  pass 
of  which  stood  the  stupa  at  Sahudrasthan.^ 

At  5*288  miles  to  the  yojana,  3  li  are  equal  to  -3966  of 
a  mile,  and  4  li  to  '5288  of  a  mile.  The  identification  of  the 
stupa  site,  and  of  the  rock  dwelling  of  Vyasa,  would  thus 
seem  to  be  indisputable. 

(4)  To  the  north-east  of  the  solitary  hill  "  4  or  5  li," 
where  dwelt  the  Risi  Vyasa,  Yuan  Chwang  describes 
another  "  small  hill  also  standing  alone."  In  this  was 
a  stone-chamber  large  enough  to  seat  a  thousand  persons. 
This  cavern  Dr.  Stein  identifies  with  the  Rajpind  cave, 


I  Stein  :  Btprint,  pp.  9,  11.    Beal,  ii,  p.  147. 
-  Stein:  Reprint,  p.  12.     Beal,  ii,  p.  148. 
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situated  on  the  north  face  of  the  Candu  hill,  which 
rises  in  the  Handia  range  1^  miles  south-east  from  the 
village  of  Kirl.  The  Candu  hill  is  "  about  one  mile  " 
north-east  from  the  "  solitary  hill,"  which  terminates 
the  Handia  range  opposite  Saffl  Ghat.^ 

Four  li  are  equal  to  '5288  of  a  mile,  and  5  li  to  -661  of 
a  mile,  at  5'288  miles  to  the  yojana.  The  distance  from 
the  "solitary  hill"  of  Vyasa  to  the  Rajpind  cave  being 
"about  one  mile,"  4  or  5  li  are  a  good  way  short  of  the 
actual  length  noted  by  Dr.  Stein.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
"  wooden  way  "  spoken  of  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  shortened 
the  distance  from  the  stupa  at  Sahudrasthan  to  the  cave? 

(5)  Dr.  Stein  gives  a  full  description  of  his  identi- 
fication of  the  Sobnath  Hill  with  the  Kukkutapadagiri, 
or  *  Cock's  foot  mountain '  of  the  pilgrims.  Hiuen 
Tsiang  makes  the  distance  to  the  hill  "  100  li  or  so," 
through  a  great  wild  forest,  "  to  the  east  of  the  Mahi 
river."  Dr.  Stein  says,  "measuring  on  the  map  the 
direct  distance  from  the  Sobnath  Hill  to  the  bank  of 
the  Mohana  Nadi  opposite  Bodhgaya  we  find  it  to  be 
close  on  14  miles.  This  distance,  with  the  addition 
of  one -fourth  required  to  compensate  for  the  excess 
measurement  on  ordinary  roads  from  village  to  village, 
and  taking  the  li  at  its  ordinary  value  of  about  ^  mile, 
brings  us  as  near  as  we  can  expect  to  the  100  li  of 
the  Chinese  pilgrim."  * 

The  distance  of  100  li  at  5*288  miles  to  the  yojana  comes 
to  13*22  miles,  which  is  "  close  on  14  miles "  for  the  map 
distance.  No  doubt  a  little  should  be  allowed  for  the  extra 
distance  required  for  the  words  "  or  so  "  of  the  pilgrim. 

The  map  in  the  Arch.  Surv.  Reports'  seems  to  show 
a  defile  in  the  Maher  group  of  hills  through  which  a  course 
a  little  north  of  east  is  feasible.  The  map  distance  to  the 
Mahl  river  by  this  way  would  be  about  13  J  miles. 

»  Stein:  Reprint,  p.  12.     Beal,  ii,  p.  148. 

2  Stein:   Reprint y  p,  19.     Beal,  ii,  p.  142. 

3  Vol.  i,  p.  2. 
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(6)  General  Cumungham's  survey  ^  of  the  new  city 
of  Rajagrha  makes  the  interior  measurement  of  the 
walls  of  the  inner  city  13,000  feet,  and  the  measurement 
outside  the  ditches  14,260  feet.  The  mean  of  these  is 
13,630  feet.  Yuan  Ghwang  says  the  interior  walls 
were  20  li^  in  circuit.  The  pilgrim's  measurement,  at 
5*288  miles  to  the  yojana,  gives  13,960  feet.  A  yojana 
of  the  value  of  6*75  miles  would  require  the  circuit  to 
measure  17,820  feet,  and  one  of  8  miles,  21,120  feet ! 

(7)  Behralc  (Bahraich)  is  the  only  district  in  India, 
so  far  as  my  information  goes,  in  which  a  kro§a  of 
the  value  of  that  of  Yuan  Chwang,  *661  mile,  is  still 
in  use.  The  Settlement  Report  of  this  district  of  the 
year  1873  ^  gives  the  different  measures  which  prevail, 
and  states  that  *'  under  the  hills  [corresponding  to  the 
tract  of  coimtry  which  lay  between  the  cities  oravastl 
and  Kapilavastu]  another  kos  is  in  use,  which  does 
not  measure  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  mile."  If  we 
multiply  the  ^  by  8  to  get  the  yojana,  it  is  found  ta 
equal  5'^  miles. 


*  Anc.  Geog,  India,  p.  467.     Arch,  Sim\  Rep  ,  i,    .  23. 
«  Beal,  ii,  p.  166. 
»  pp.  81-85. 
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lue  in 
iglish 
Dale. 

Ts'un, 

or 
finger. 

Tch«ih, 

or 
palm. 

Chih, 

or 
foot. 

Che  tchi, 

Chih.  or 

cubit. 

Chang. 

Sin, 

or 

fathom. 

Puu, 

or 

pace. 

Tchang, 
Chan. 

Li, 

or 

mile. 

Yojana. 

iches. 

37252 

1 
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4 

1 
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10 

... 
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HOiS 

24 

6 

... 

I 

)0080 

40 

10 

... 

... 

1 

55120 

60 

15 

... 

... 

1 
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80 

20 

... 

... 

... 

1 
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100 

25 

... 

... 

1 

[lies. 

1322 

9,600 

2,400 

960 

400 

240 

160 

120 

96 

i 

17626 

12,800 

3,200 

1,280 

533J 

320 

213J 

160 

128 

1 

0506 

512,000 

128,000 

51,200 

21,333i 

12,800 

8,533J 

6,400 

5,120 

40 

1 

The  table  shows  the  Chinese  measures  of  Fa-hian,  the 
yojana  of  Yuan  Chwang,  and  the  old  yojana.  The  latter,  we 
shall  afterwards  find,  is  the  yojana  of  Fa-hian. 

The  old  yojana  is  shown  equal  to  512,000  fingers,  and  its 
li  as  12,800  fingers.  The  li  of  the  yojana  of  common 
reckoning,  or  Yuan  Chwang's  yojana,  appears  as  f  of  this, 
or  of  the  value  of  9,600  fingers. 

Wells  Williams,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language, 
states  that  the  Chinese  'foot'  has  under  difierent  dynasties 
been  divided  into,  or  were  of,  8,  9,  and  10  ts'un  (fingers). 
It  is  at  present  16  fingers. 

The  length  of  the  foot  of  Yuan  Chwang  and  of  the  cubit 
of  Fa-hian  are  deducible  from  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
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Atoka  pillar  at  the  site  of  the  heavenly  ladder,  near  the 
Sapitha  capital. 

We  are  told  by  Fa-hian  that  over  the  sacred  ladders  in 
the  Samkai§ya  country  Atoka  built  a  vihara,  and  that  behind 
the  vihara  the  emperor  erected  a  stone  pillar  '^  thirty  cubits 
high."  1 

Yuan  Ghwang's  description  differs  slightly.  The  ladders 
and  the  vihara  seem  to  have  been  renewed,  or  renovated,  by 
the  "  neighbouring  princes  "  after  the  time  of  Fa-hian,  and 
before  Yuan  Chwang  came  to  India.  The  Atoka  pillar, 
however,  was  still  standing,  and  is  stated  by  the  pilgrim  to 
have  been  "  about  70  feet  high."  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  country  of  Kapitha  of 
Yuan  Chwang  is  the  same  as  that  referred  to  by  Fa-hian 
under  the  name  of  SamkaSya,  and  that  Fa-hian  and  Yuan 
Chwang  both  refer  to  the  same  pillar. 

From  these  statements  of  the  pilgrims  we  learn  that 
"  thirty  cubits  "  of  Fa-hian  are  "  about "  equal  to  70  feet  of 
Yuan  Chwang. 

The  cubit  of  Yuan  Chwang  we  have  seen  was  20'94048 
inches.  There  can  be  very  little  hesitation  in  believing  that 
the  cubit  of  Fa-hian  was  of  exactly  the  same  length  as  that 
of  the  other  pilgrim,  or  very  nearly  so. 

As  a  cubit  is  the  measure  of  24  fingers,  Fa-hian's  30  cubits 
for  the  height  of  the  pillar  correspond  to  720  finger-breadths. 
Yuan  Chwang  makes  the  height  70  feet,  that  is,  each  foot 
comprised  10  finger-breadths,  and  the  height  of  the  pillar 
was  ''about''  700  fingers.  The  inference  from  the  comparison 
is  that  Yuan  Chwang's  foot-measure  was  the  one  of  10  fingers 
mentioned  in  Chinese  literature,  and  that  Fa-hian's  cubit 
must  have  comprised  24  fingers,  each  having  exactly  the 
same  value  as  the  finger-breadth  of  Yuan  Chwang. 

Fa-hian  makes  the  height  of  the  pillar  628*2144  inches, 
and  Yuan  Chwang  about  590*764  inches. 

Buddha's  religious  staff  was  a  "  chang  and  six  or  seven 
tenths  "  or  *'  16  or  17/^^^ "  ^  i^  length. 

*  Beal,  i,  ch.  x^-ii,  pp.  xl,  xli. 

»  Beal,  i,  p.  203. 

'  Beal,  i,  chap,  xiii,  p.  xxxv.     Giles  :  Record  of  Buddhistic  Kingdonu,  p.  24. 
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It  has  been  noted  under  the  measures  of  Yuan  Chwang 
that  a  tchang  and  10  tch'ih  are  the  same  in  value,  so  that 
40  +  24  or  40  +  28  fingers,  that  is  64  or  68  fingers,  are 
thus  equal  to  a  chang  and  six  or  seven  tenths.  The  total 
is  exactly  the  same  as  16  or  17  feet,  if  each  foot  be 
multiplied  by  four  fingers.  At  the  equivalent  of  4  fingers 
to  the  'foot'  the  staff  measured  55-84128  or  59-33136 
English  inches. 

At  the  present  time  in  India  the  sadasd,  or  sanasdy  of  the 
mendicant  is  34  inches  or  so  long,  and  the  crosier,  or 
kubadi,  carried  by  other  mendicants,  is  about  54  inches. 

The  sadasa  is  an  iron  staff,  split  from  the  point  for  some 
way  up,  and  adapted  at  the  lower  end  for  catching  hold 
of  live  charcoal.  The  two  blades  of  the  divided  part  of 
the  shaft  are  locked  by  slipping  down  a  clasp  (cippi) 
towards  the  dg  to  be  caught.  The  upper  end  of  the  sadasa 
terminates  in  a  ring  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  which  passes 
through  an  eye-hole  in  the  sadasa  of  greater  diameter  than 
the  thickness  of  the  ring.  The  ring  is  thus  freely  movable 
in  the  eye-hole.  The  ring  passes  through  the  middle  of 
5  or  6  smaller  rings,  each  about  2  inches  across.  The 
mendicant  holds  the  sadasa  by  the  middle  and  jingles  the 
rings  as  he  wanders  through  country  where  he  may  be 
attacked  by  wild  animals,  or  produces  the  noise  by  striking 
the  point  of  the  staff  on  the  ground. 

The  khakkharam  of  Buddha  was  probably  of  somewhat 
similar  design  to  the  sadasa.  It  also  made  a  noise  when 
shaken.* 

The  crosier  is  made  of  iron  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
throughout.  At  its  lower  end  it  is  frequently  bulbous. 
The  free  end  of  the  crooked  part  sometimes  has  one  or 
more  rings,  after  the  style  of  the  sadasa.  When  a  mendicant 
halts  he  fixes  his  crosier  in  the  ground  upright  in  front 
of  himself,  but  at  a  short  distance  away. 

The  staff  of  Buddha  not  improbably  was  nearly  of  the  same 
length  as  the  Indian  crosier,  or  kubadi,  of   the  twentieth 

^  Beal,  i,  p.  96,  note  61.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  consult  the 
references  noted. 
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century.  This  is  confirmed  by  I-Tsing,^  who,  speaking  of 
what  he  himself  saw,  records  that  "the  metal  staff  is 
in  Sanskrit  ^khakkara/  representing  the  sound  (produced 

by  the  staff,  when  carried  in  walking) The  stick 

itself  is  made  of  wood,  either  rough  or  smooth,  its  length 
reaching  to  a  man's  eyebrows *' 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  chang  mentioned 
by  Fa-hian  in  the  measurement  of  Buddha's  religious  staff 
is  the  chang  equal  to  10  tch'ih,  each  of  4  fingers.  The 
measurement  given  of  16  or  17  feet  is  evidently  an  error 
for  16  or  17  tch'ih  or  'palms,'  which  have  become  16  or 
17  chih  or  'feet.'  That  Fa-hian's  foot  was  of  4  fingers 
only,  is  contrary  to  what  we  know  of  the  old  Chinese 
measure  of  a  foot,  which  was  of  the  value  of  8,  9,  or  10 
fingers. 

The  chang  just  spoken  of  must  be  careAilly  distinguished 
from  another  chang  mentioned  by  Fa-hian.  He  gives  the 
height  of  the  Kaniska  stupa  at  Peshawur  as  equal  to 
"40  chang."  ^  Yuan  Chwang  informs  us  that  this  same 
stupa  was  "  400  feet "  high.^  As  we  now  know  that  Hiuen 
Tsiang's  foot  contained  10  fingers,  the  height  of  the  stiipa 
must  have  been  4,000  fingers.  The  equation  now  stands 
40  chang  equal  4,000  fingers,  or  1  chang  is  equal  to  100 
fingers.  The  value  of  this  chang  is  exactly  2^  times  the 
value  of  the  other  chang  of  10  tch*ih.  The  equation  is 
correct,  because  a  chang,  tchang,  or  chan  of  the  value  of 
100  fingers  is  mentioned  by  one  writer.*  This  chang  seems 
always  to  have  been  of  100  fingers. 

The  equation  is  of  interest  in  confirming  the  value  of 
the  foot  of  Yuan  Chwang,  which  I  have  already  demonstrated 
as  being  equal  to  10  fingers. 

The  height  of  the  Kaniska  stupa  at  Peshawur,  we  observe, 

was  40  chang  of  Fa-hian,  or  400  feet,  equal  to  a  total  of 

^^4.000  fingers  of  Yuan  Chwang,  or  290*84  English  feet.     It 


^  TakakuBU :  Record  of  the  Bitddhist  Religion,  p.  191. 

*  Beal,  i,  chap,  xxii,  p.  xxni. 
»  Beal,  i,  p.  100. 

*  Jervis,  p.  324. 
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is  described  by  Fa-hian  as  the  highest  stupa  in  India  in 
his  time.  Its  circumference  at  the  base  was,  according 
to  Yuan  Chwang,  1^  H,  that  is  -1983  of  an  English  mile, 
or  about  350  yards,  the  yojana  being  taken  as  5*288  miles. 

The  vihara,  situated  70  paces  of  Fa-hian  to  the  north 
of  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Jetavana,  south  of  Sravasti,  where 
Buddha  held  a  discussion  with  the  followers  of  the  heretical 
schools,  was,  Fa-hian  says,  **  more  than  six  chang  (70  feet) 
high."  ^  Yuan  Chwang  gives  the  height  of  this  vihara  as 
"about  60  feet  high." 2 

Here,  again,  a  chang  is  100  fingers,  and  a  foot  10  fingers. 

The  foot  of  the  scale  of  Fa-hian  seems  to  have  been  of 
10  fingers,  and  of  exactly  the  same  value  as  the  foot  of  the 
other  pilgrim. 

This  appears  to  be  so  from  the  following  passages 
describing  an  A^oka  pillar,  which  was  situated  3  li  of 
Fa  -  hian  to  the  south  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pataliputra. 
I  transcribe  the  descriptions  of  Fa-hian  (I,  II),  and  of 
Yuan  Chwang  (III). 

I.  "To  the  south  of  the  tower  is  a  stone  pillar  about 
a  chang  and  a  half  in  girth  (18  feet),  and  three  chang  or  so 
in  height  (35  feet).  On  the  surface  of  this  pillar  is  an 
inscription  to  the  following  effect :  '  King  Ai^ka  presented 
the  whole  of  Jambudvipa  to  the  priests  of  the  four  quarters, 
and  redeemed  it  again  with  money,  and  this  he  did  three 
times.'  "  3 

II.  "  To  the  south  of  the  pagoda  there  is  a  stone  pillar 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  thirty  odd  feet 
in  height.     On  it     .     .     .     ."  * 

III.  "  By  the  side  of  the  vihara  which  contains  the  traces 
of  Buddha,  and  not  far  from  it,  is  a  great  stone  pillar 
about  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  mutilated  inscription  on  it."  * 


*  Beal,  i,  p.  xlvii. 
»  Bed,  ii,  p.  10. 

^  Beal,  i,  p.  Ivii. 

*  GUes,  p.  66. 

^  Beal,  11,  p.  91. 
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[Then  follows  a  description  much  the  same  as  in  the  first 
quotation.] 

Here  ''  about  30  feet  high  "  of  Yuan  Ghwang's  description 
are  of  the  value  of  "  thirty  odd  feet "  or  "  three  chang  or 
so"  of  Fa-hian.  Because  there  are  10  fingers  in  the  foot- 
measure  of  Yuan  Chwang,  there  are  300  in  30  feet.  We  have 
also  seen  that  8  chang  are  equal  to  300  fingers,  each  chang 
being  100  fingers.  If  in  the  second  quotation  the  words 
"  thirty  odd  feet "  are  a  literal  translation  of  the  text  used, 
and  are  not  a  translation  of  three  chang,  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  10  fingers  in  the  foot  of  Fa-hiaD. 

The  height  of  the  pillar  was  21-813  English  feet. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  sm,  or  fathom,  I  have  very 
little  to  say.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  no  parallel 
passages  in  the  texts  of  the  pilgrims  concerning  the  measure. 

In  China  a  fathom  seems  to  have  been  always  a  measure 
of  6  feet.  Its  present  value  is  96  fingers,  because  there  are 
16  fingers  in  the  foot.  But  as  formerly  a  foot  was  of  8,  9, 
or  10  fingers,  a  fathom  must  have  been  of  the  value  of  48, 
54,  or  60  fingers  only,  at  different  times. 

The  fathom  of  Fa-hian  and  Yuan  Chwang  probably  was 
of  60  finger-breadths,  because  there  were  10  fingers  in  the 
foot-measure  of  each  pilgrim.  Its  value  was  52*3512  English 
inches. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Fa-hian  made  use  of 
the  old  yojana  in  stating  distances.  This  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  prove,  but  I  will  now  attempt  to  solve  the  problem. 

To  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  yojana  of 
Fa-hian  I  shall  examine  the  statements  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrims  relating  to  the  distance  from  the  city  of  Sravasti 
to  the  city  of  Kapilavastu. 

In  the  Life  and  Records  of  Yuan  Chwang  the  distance  to 
Kapilavastu  is  reckoned  from  the  town  in  which  Ka^yapa 
Buddha  was  bom,  which  was  situated  to  the  north-west  or 
west  of  Sravasti.  Fa-hian  calls  this  town  Towai,  and  reckons 
the  distance  to  Kapilavastu  city  from  the  city  of  Sravasti 
and  not  from  Towai. 
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In  the  Records  the  distance  of  Towai  from  SravastI  is 
given  as  "16  li  or  so,"^  and  in  the  Life  as  "sixty  K  or 
so/'  ^  while  Fa-hian  makes  the  distance  "  50  li."  ' 

All  these  statements  diflfer.  The  16  li  may  be  an  error 
for  60  li,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  have  seen  that  a  Buddhist 
yojana  was  divided  into  16  li,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Yuan  Chwang  had  originally  in  his  notes  the  statement  that 
Towai  was  distant  from  Sravasti  city  about  "16  li,  or  one 
old  yojana,"  and  that  by  an  oversight  the  distance  of  16  li 
was  not  changed  into  the  figures  representing  the  distance 
in  li  of  the  measure  of  common  reckoning. 

If  this  be  the  correct  meaning  of  "  16  li  or  so,"  this 
distance  actually  corresponds  to  53^  li  in  common  reckoning, 
the  16  li  equalling  one  old  yojana. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  distance  of  60  li  or  so  given 
in  the  Life  is  the  correct  distance  in  round  numbers. 

Assuming  that  Fa-hian's  50  li  is  a  record  in  the  old 
measure,  this  distance  would  be  equal  to  66*6  li  in  common 
reckoning,  the  measure  which  was  adopted  by  Yuan  Chwang. 

I  will  now  discuss  the  other  distances  given  by  Yuan 
Chwang  and  his  biographer. 

In  the  Life  ^  we  are  informed  that  "  From  this  [that  is, 
from  Towai]  going  south-east  about  800  li  we  come  to  the 
kingdom  of  Kapilavastu." 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that  we  have  in  this  record  another 
error  similar  to  the  one  in  the  Life  already  pointed  out  by 
me  in  this  paper  in  connection  with  the  distances  between 
the  capitals  of  Piloshanna  and  Kapitha,  namely,  that  instead 
of  kingdom  we  should  read  capital,  because  in  the  Records 
the  distance  from  Towai  to  the  kingdom  of  Kapilavastu  is 
given  as  "  500  li  or  so."  ^ 

I  should,  therefore,  infer  that  the  distances  from  Towai 
to  Kapilavastu  city  were  as  follows,  in  the  measure  of 
common  reckoning,  according  to  Yuan  Chwang : — 

*  Beal,  11,  p.  13. 

*  Beal :  Life,  p.  94. 
'  Beal,  1,  p.  xlvili. 

*  Beal :  Life,  p.  94. 

*  Beal,  11,  p.  13. 

J.R.A.S.  1903.  7 
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(1)  From  Towai  to  Sravasti  city  60  li  or  so. 

(2)  From    Sravasti  city  to  the   border  of    the    Kapila 

kingdom  500  li  or  so. 

(3)  From  the  Kapila  border  to    Kapilavastu  city  240 

li  or  so. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  accept  as  correct  the  observation 
of  the  Life  that  the  distance  from  Towai  to  Kapilavastu 
city  was  800  li,  after  correcting  kingdom  to  city.  Both 
Mr.  Vincent  Smith  ^  and  General  Cunningham,^  in  discussing 
the  distance  between  the  cities  Sravasti  and  Kapilavastu, 
have  ignored  the  800  li  statement. 

Seeing  that  Towai  was  60  li  from  Sravasti,  the  distance 
between  the  cities  Sravasti  and  Kapilavastu,  according  to 
the  Life^  amounts  to  800  li  less  60  li,  or  740  li,  in  the 
measure  of  common  reckoning,  that  is,  18*5  yojanas. 
Converting  this  distance  into  the  old  measure,  18*6  yojanas 
are  equal  to  13-875  yojanas.  If  we  deduct  1*875  yojanas 
from  this  we  get  12  yojanas  for  the  distance  Fa-hian  gives 
between  Sravasti  and  Napika,  and  the  balance,  1*875  yojanas, 
as  the  equivalent  in  old  reckoning  for  the  distance  from 
Napika  to  Kapilavastu,  if  the  old  yojana  and  the  yojana  of 
Fa-hian  are  one  and  the  same  measure. 

The  distance  between  the  two  capitals,  740  li,  at  5*288 
miles  to  the  common  yojana,  was  97*828  English  miles. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  Sahet  Mahet  can  be  Sravasti, 
as  it  agrees  neither  in  distance  nor  bearing  from  Kapilavastu, 
the  position  of  which  is  known  from  recent  discoveries. 

As  the  city  of  Sravasti  is  here  ascertained  to  have  beem 
situated  about  98  miles  from  Kapilavastu,  and  as  it  is  known 
to  have  lain  on  the  AciravatI  (RaptI)  river,^  the  bearing 
from  Sravasti  city  to  that  of  Kapilavastu  must  have  been 
south-east,  whereas  Sahet  Mahet  is  between  50  and  60  miles 
a  little  south  of  west  from  the  Kapilavastu  remains. 

Mr.  Vincent  Smith  has  devoted  two  of  his  admirable 
articles  *  to  the  identification  of  the  position  of  Sravasti, 

»  J.R.A.S.,  July,  1898,  p.  626. 

3  Ane,  Q$og.  India,  p.  4U. 

»  Oldenberg:  Buddha,  p.  168. 

*  J.R.A.S.,  July,  1898,  p.  627  ;  Januan-,  1900,  p.  1. 
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and  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  also,  that  the  site  of  Sahet 
Mahet  and  of  Sravasti  are  not  identical,  as  General 
Cunningham  and  other  writers  have  believed.  Notwith- 
standing that  I  think  that  Mr.  Smith  has  erred  on  two 
points,  namely,  in  taking  500  li  as  the  distance  between 
the  cities  Sravasti  and  Kapilavastu,  and  in  considering 
that  'country'  and  'capital'  are  convertible  terms;  and 
although  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  that  the  values  he  assigns 
to  the  yojanas  adopted  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  are  near  the 
truth,  either  in  this  instance  or  in  the  identification  of  other 
Buddhist  sites  published  at  different  times  by  him,  the  result 
is  that  our  independent  evidence  for  the  bearing  from 
Sravasti  city  to  Kapilavastu  city  is  the  same,  and  our 
distances  are  approximately  so,  too,  he  making  the  distance 
83^  to  90  miles,  or  in  a  more  recent  publication  ^  90  to  100 
miles,  and  I  98  miles.  I  believe,  however,  that  he  has 
correctly  located  the  approximate  position  of  Sravasti  city. 
It  is  incredible  that  King  Prasenajita  and  his  queen,  when 
fugitives  from  the  city  of  Sravasti,  cotdd  have  taken  7  days 
and  7  nights,  and  a  messenger  3  days,^  to  cover  the  distance 
from  Sahet  Mahet  to  Kapilavastu  city. 

'*  Leaving  the  city  of  Sravasti  and  going  12  yojanas  to 
the  south-east,"  ^  Fa-hian  arrived  at  a  town  called  Napika^ 
or  Napeikea,  where  Krakucanda  Buddha  was  born.  Going 
"  north "  from  Napika  "  less  than  one  yojana,"  he  arrived 
at  the  town  which  was  the  birthplace  of  Kanakamuni 
Buddha,  from  which  Kapilavastu  city  lay  "  less  than 
a  yojana  "  eastward.^ 

Yuan  Chwang  places  the  town  of  Elrakucanda  to  the  aouth^ 
of  Kapilavastu  50  li,  and  the  town  of  Kanakamuni  30  li  to 
the  north-east  of  the  town  (Napika)  of  Krakucanda.  His 
bearing  for  the  town  of  Kanakamuni  would  take  it  to  the 
south-east  of  Kapilavastu. 


^  Antiquities  in  the  Taraif  Nepal,  Pref.  Note,  p.  7. 
-  J.R.A.S.,  1898,  p.  537. 
^  Beal,  i,  chap,  xxi,  p.  xlviii. 


*  Beal,  i,  chaps,  xxi,  xxii,  p.  xlix. 

*  Beal,  ii,  pp.  18,  19. 
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The  statements  of  the  two  travellers  regarding  the  position 
of  the  town  of  Kanakamuni  from  Kapilavastu  are  thus 
utterly  at  yariance  with  each  other. 

It  is  supposed  that  there  is  some  confusion  ^  in  the  texts 
of  the  pilgrims  regarding  the  bearing  of  Napika  and  the 
town  of  Kanakamuni  from  Kapilavastu. 

It  is  very  improbable  that  a  traveller  making  the  direct 
journey  from  the  city  of  Sravasti  to  the  capital  of  Kapila- 
vastu, as  Fa-hian  apparently  did,  had  first  to  go  to  a  point 
south-east  from  Kapilavastu  before  he  could  reach  the  city, 
as  Yuan  Chwang's  statement  respecting  the  position  of  the 
town  of  Kanakamuni  requires.  This  reasoning  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  Fa-hian,  who  describes  the  bearing  from 
Kanakamuni  to  Kapilavastu  to  be  '*  eastward,"  and  it  is  still 
further  strengthened  by  a  comparison  of  the  bearings  given 
by  each  pilgrim,  after  leaving  Napika,  if  these  are  considered 
independently  of  the  towns  in  connection  with  which  they 
are  stated.  Fa-hian's  "  eastward "  from  Kanakamuni  to 
Kapilavastu  agrees  with  Yuan  Chwang's  "  north-east  "  from 
Napika  to  Kanakamuni,  and  Fa-hian's  ''  north  "  from  Napika 
to  Kanakamuni  agrees  with  Yuan  Chwang's  "  south  "  from 
Kapilavastu  to  Napika. 

Yuan  Chwang  makes  Napika  the  further  of  the  two  towns 
from  Kapilavastu.  As  one  town  lay  in  a  northerly  direction 
from  the  other,  it  follows  that  Kanakamuni  lay  *'  north  "  * 
of  Napika,  thus  leaving  the  last  bearing  from  Kanakamuni 
"eastward"  according  to  Fa-hian,  and  "north-east"  according 
to  Yuan  Chwang. 

I  conclude  from  the  argument  that  both  Napika  and 
Kanakamuni  lay  to  the  western  side  of  Kapilavastu,  and 
had  to  be  passed  through  before  reaching  Kapilavastu, 
and  that  Fa-hian's  bearings  are  correct  if  we  read  "  north- 
east" for  "eastward"  in  his  account. 

Yuan  Chwang  makes  the  distance  from  Napika  to  the 
city  of  Kanakamuni  30  li,  and  that  from  Kapilavastu  to 


'  Ane.  Oeo^.  Indian  p.  414. 
Thetru« 
bat  compare 


'  The  true  bearing  will  probably  prove  to  be  north  and  some  way  to  the  east ; 
Laidlay's  translation,  given  in  Arch.  Surv.  Heports,  xii,  p.  178. 
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Napika  50  li.  We  should^  perhaps^  understand  that  50  li 
is  the  reckoning  from  Kanakamuni  to  Kapilavastu.  This 
seems  to  be  corroborated  by  his  statement  that  "to  the 
north-east  of  the  city  40  li  is  a  atupa,''  *  where  a  ploughing 
festival  had  been  held.  This  statement  immediately  follows 
references  to  Kanakamuni's  town,  and  the  distance,  40  li, 
apparently  is  taken  from  that  city. 

Fa-hian  says  the  ploughing  festival  took  place  to  the 
north-east  of  Kapilavastu,  at  a  few  li  from  that  city. 

Whether  the  distances  of  50  li  and  30  li  are  correct  can 
be  considered  doubtful  for  another  reason.  The  sum  of 
Yuan  Chwang's  two  distances,  from  Kapilavastu  to  Napika 
and  from  the  latter  to  Kanakamuni,  is  80  li,  or  two  yojanas, 
a  distance  which  almost  coincides  with  the  words  of  Fa-hian, 
that  the  whole  journey  was  less  than  two  yojanas.  Fa-hian's 
duplication  of  the  words  "less  than  a  (one)  yojana*'  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  distances  between  the  three  cities 
were  nearly  equal,  and  that  each  was  almost  a  full  yojana  from 
the  other.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  Yuan  Chwang*s 
30  li  should  be  the  same  as  the  other  distance,  50  li.  In 
this  case  the  distance  from  Napika  to  Kapilavastu  would  be 
100  li  in  common  reckoning. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  compare  the  statements  of 
distance  of  the  two  pilgrims  stage  by  stage. 

For  this  purpose  I  think  it  is  allowable  to  take  the 
distance  from  Sravasti  to  Towai  as  equal  to  60  li,  as  it  is 
the  number  midway  between  the  two  other  possible  distances 
which  I  have  given.     It  is  the  distance  recorded  in  the  Life. 

If  we  deduct  60  li  from  800  li  for  the  distance  from 
Towai  to  Sravasti,  and  80  li  for  that  from  Napika  to 
Kapilavastu,  all  of  which  are  given  in  the  Life  and  Records 
of  Yuan  Chwang,  we  get  660  li  in  common  reckoning  as 
the  distance  from  Sravasti  to  Napika,  against  Fa-hian's 
12  yojanas,  or  480  li.  Assuming  that  the  li  of  Fa-hian  is 
one-third  more  valuable  than  that  of  Yuan  Chwang,  then 
the  480  li,  or  12  yojanas,  of  Fa-hian,  would  be  equal  to 
640  li  in  common  reckoning,  or  20  li  short  of  what  Yuaa 

1  Beal,  ii,  p.  19. 
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Chwang  makes  the  distance.  The  20  li  in  excess  given  by 
Yuan  Chwang  from  Sravasti  to  Napika  may  possibly  be 
accounted  for,  as  we  have  seen,  by  supposing  that  his 
distance  from  Napika  to  Kanakamuni  is  understated  exactly 
this  number  of  li. 

Yuan  Chwang  is  generally  more  careful  in  his  statements 
of  direction  and  distance  than  Fa-hian.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  his  reckoning,  50  li  and  30  li,  is  correct, 
although  his  bearing  to  Kanakamuni  from  Kapilavastu  is 
wrong.  On  the  assumption  that  50  li  and  30  li  are  accurate, 
it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the  distances  from  Towai  to 
Kapilavastu  given  by  each  pilgrim.  I  have  shown  that 
1*875  yojanas  old  reckoning  is  the  probable  distance  from 
Napika  to  Kapilavastu  according  to  Fa-hian.  The  distance 
1*875  yojanas  is  equal  to  75  li,  which,  when  converted  into 
common  reckoning,  is  equal  to  100  li.  If  Yuan  Chwang's 
50  li  and  30  li  be  also  considered  records  in  the  old  measure, 
the  80  li  would  equal  106'6  li  in  common  reckoning.  The 
difference  of  6'6  li  was  what  we  found  to  be  the  excess 
statement  (50  li  Fa  -  hian  =  66*6  li  common  reckoning) 
between  the  recorded  distances  of  the  two  pilgrims  from 
Sravasti  to  Towai,  Fa-hian  making  the  distance  50  li  and 
Yuan  Chwang  60  li. 

The  value  of  the  distances  considered  is  seen  at  a  glance 
in  this  table : — 


Fa-hian. 

Yuan  Chwang. 

Old 
Yojana. 

Li 

(0.1i.).» 

Li 

(C.R.).» 

Li 

(O.R.). 

Li 

(C.R.). 

Towai  to  S'ravasti  

12 
1-875 

60 
480 
76 

66-6 
640  0 
100-0 

30  +  60 

60 
633-4* 
106-6 

S'rayastl  to  Napika 

Napika  to  Kapilavastu    

Total 

... 

... 

806-6 

... 

800  0 

^  O.K.  =  old  reckoning ;  c.r.  =  common  reckoning. 
2  633-4U  =  800  — 60  — 106-6. 
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It  may  be  objected  to  my  explanation  of  the  distances 
that  there  is  no  authority  for  believing  that  Yuan  Chwang 
occasionally  departed  from  his  usual  custom  of  stating  these 
in  the  measure  of  common  reckoning.  I  think,  however,  that 
there  may  be.  Both  he  and  Fa-hian  record  30  li  south-east 
from  Kapilavastu  as  the  distance  to  the  site  of  the  '  arrow- 
well.*  If  Fa-hian's  yojana  is  greater  than  that  of  Yuan 
Chwang,  a  fact  which,  I  believe,  is  universally  allowed,  and 
each  divides  the  yojana  by  40  for  the  li,  Yuan  Chwang  must 
here  have  recorded  the  distance  in  Fa-hian's  measure  and 
not  in  that  of  common  reckoning.  The  distance  of  30  li  to 
the  arrow-well,  I  submit,  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  I  have 
set  forth  in  the  table  that  Yuan  Chwang's  distances  round 
about  Kapilavastu  may  be  stated  in  the  old  measure,  that 
is,  that  the  30  li  and  50  li  are  in  old  reckoning. 

If  this  be  so.  Yuan  Chwang  has  recorded  the  distance  from 
Napika  to  Kapilavastu  as  being  2  old  yojanas,  whereas 
Fa-hian  makes  the  same  distance  less  than  two  old  yojanas, 
that  is,  about  1*875  old  yojanas.  According  to  Fa-hian,  the 
distance  between  these  two  towns  has  been  overstated  by 
Yuan  Chwang  to  the  extent  of  6'6  li  in  common  reckoning, 
which,  if  added  to  the  633'4  li,  the  distance  from  Sravasti 
to  Napika,  makes  the  record  of  each  pilgrim,  for  that  part 
of  the  journey,  exactly  the  same. 

Reviewing  the  discussion  of  the  figures  representing  the 
distances  given  by  Fa-hian  and  Yuan  Chwang  from  Towai 
to  the  city  of  Kapilavastu,  it  is  pretty  certain  th^t — 

(1)  Towai  was  60  li  in  common  reckoning  from  Sravasti 

city. 

(2)  Sravasti    city    to    Napika   was    640    li   in    common 

reckoning. 

(3)  Yuan  Chwang's  numbers  50  li  and  30  li,  equal  to 

2  yojanas,  are  both  approximately  correct  for  the 
distance  from  Napika  to  Kapilavastu  city,  but  are, 
if  correct,  records  in  the  old  measure,  and  are 
respectively  equal  to  66*6  li  and  40  li  in  common 
reckoning.     The  sum  of  the  two  distances,  80  li,  or 
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106*6  li  in  common  reckoning,  is  almost  certainly 
overstated  to  the  extent  of  6*6  li  in  common 
reckoning,  in  consideration  of  the  statement  of 
Fa-hian  that  the  distance  was  leas  than  two 
yojanas. 
(4)  It  is  more  probable  that  the  distance  from  Napika  to 
Kanakamuni  was  50  li  in  common  reckoning,  and 
that  the  distance  from  Kanakamuni  to  Kapilavastu 
was  also  50  li  of  the  same  measure ;  and  that  the 
difference  of  6*6  li  in  common  reckoning,  m  the 
total  distance  from  Towai  to  Kapilavastu,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  Fa-hian  making  the  distance  that 
number  of  li  further  between  the  cities  Towai  and 
Sravasti. 

I  believe  that  the  50  li  of  Fa-hian  and  the  60  li  of 
Yuan  Chwang  from  Sravasti  to  Towai  are  the  nearest  whole 
numbers  in  multiples  of  10.  When  search  has  been  made 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  full  distance  to  Towai 
from  Sravasti  is  somewhere  about  63  or  64  li  in  common 
reckoning.  This  distance  Yuan  Chwang,  on  this  supposition, 
has  recorded  as  "  60  li  or  so."  Three-fourtbs  of  63  or  64  li 
would  make  the  journey  in  the  old  measure  47*25  or  48  li. 
This  Fa-hian  has  recorded  as  "  50  li." 

After  comparing  the  distances  in  the  manner  I  have  done, 
I  consider  I  have  proved  that  the  yojana  of  Yuan  Chwang 
was  f  of  the  value  of  the  yojana  adopted  by  Fa-hian,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  Fa-hian  employed  the  old  measure 
mentioned  by  Yuan  Chwang. 

As  the  yojana  of  each  pilgrim  was  divisible  into  40  li,  it 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  yojana  of  common 
reckoning  having  a  value  J  of  that  of  the  old  yojana,  that 
the  li  of  common  reckoning  was  f  of  the  value  of  the  old  li. 

If  Yuan  Chwang  has  recorded  the  distance  of  some  places 
in  the  old  measure  an  explanation  would  be  difficult.  It  may 
be  that  when  he  travelled  in  India  the  sites  of  certain  places 
about  Kapilavastu  and  elsewhere,  which  had  been  famous  in 
Buddhist  history,  were  then  matters  of  tradition  only,  the 
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etructures  having  become  obliterated,  and  that  he  stated 
their  position  and  bearing  from  records  to  which  he  had 
access,  or  from  local  inquiry. 

I  cannot  recall  any  evidence  to  prove  that  in  Fa-hian*8 
narrative  there  are  instances  where  distances  are  mentioned 
in  the  yojana  of  common  reckoning,  although  it  is  possible 
that  there  are. 

The  value  of  the  pace  now  only  remains  to  be  ascertained. 

"  Leaving  the  city  [that  is,  SravastI]  by  the  south  gate, 
and  proceeding  1,200  paces  on  the  road,  on  the  west  side 
of  it  is  the  place  where  the  lord  Sudatta  built  a  vthdra.**  ^ 

"To  the  south  of  the  city  [that  is,  Sravasti]  6  or  6  li 
is  the  Jetavana.  This  is  where  An&thapindada  (Ki-ku-to) 
(otherwise  called)  Sudatta,  the  chief  minister  of  PrasSnajita-r&ja, 
built  for  Buddha  a  vihdra."  ^ 

Yuan  Chwang  seems  to  give  the  measurement  from  the 
city  of  Sravasti  to  the  northern  boundary -line  of  the 
Jetavana.  Fa  -  hian's  measurement  is  to  the  vihdra  of 
Sudatta,  which  he  informs  us  was  in  the  **  middle "  of  the 
Jetavana  enclosure.  Their  measurements  are,  therefore,  not 
between  the  same  points. 

Yuan  Chwang's  li  contained  9,600  finger -breadths  (see 
Table),  so  that  there  are  48,000  fingers  in  5  li,  and  »57,600 
in  6  li  of  common  reckoning.  Supposing  that  Fa-hian  and 
Yuan  Chwang's  distances  had  represented  measurements 
between  precisely  the  same  points,  the  numbers  48,000  and 
57,600,  divided  by  1,200  paces,  would  give  40  and  48  finger- 
breadths  respectively  for  the  length  of  a  pace. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Old  Chinese  foot  was  of  8,  9, 
or  10  fingers,  it  would  appear  probable  that  at  one  time 
there  was  some  fixed  proportion  between  the  length  of  the 
pace  and  foot,  and  that  when  the  foot  was  of  8  fingers  that 
the  pace  was  of  48  fingers ;  when  of  9  fingers,  that  the 
pace  was  of  54  fingers ;  and  when  of  10  fingers,  that  the  pace 
was  of  60  fingers ;  that  is,  that  the  pace  was  6  feet  of  the 
particular  scale  in  use. 

^  Beal,  i,  chap,  xx,  p.  xli?. 
'  Beal,  ii,  p.  4. 
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Jervis  gives  in  minute  detail  a  table  of  Old  Chinese  lineal 
measures,  in  which  the  foot  is  of  10  fingers  and  the  pace 
actually  is  of  60  fingers.^ 

For  the  reasons  advanced  it  seems  likely  that  we  should 
conclude  that  the  pace  of  each  pilgrim  was  of  the  same 
value,  and  that  it  contained  60  finger-breadths,  because  the 
foot-measure  of  both  was  of  10  fingers. 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  60  finger  -  breadths 
divide  without  a  remainder  the  number  of  fingers  which 
constitute  the  li  and  yojana  of  common  reckoning,  but  that 
in  the  case  of  the  old  yojana,  dividing  by  60  gives 
a  remainder.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  Yuan  Ghwang's 
pace  contained  60  fingers  and  Fa-hian*8  80  fingers,  and  that 
the  pace,  like  the  li  and  the  yojana  of  the  earlier  pilgrim, 
was  of  one -third  greater  value  than  the  corresponding 
measure  of  Yuan  Chwang. 

Using  60  fingers  as  the  value  of  the  pace,  Fa-hian's 
measurement  to  the  "  middle ''  of  the  Jetavana,  from  the 
south  gate  of  the  city,  was  exactly  7*5  li  in  common 
reckoning.  If  we  take  6*5  li,  the  mean  of  Yuan  Chwang's 
figures,  as  the  distance  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  garden 
from  SravastI,  we  can  easily  calculate  approximately  the 
area  of  the  Jetavana.  Its  length  was  4  li  in  common 
reckoning,  as  the  Jetavana  vihdra  was  in  the  middle  of  it. 
Its  breadth  was  twice  "  60  or  70  paces.*'  Twice  70  paces 
equal  8,400  finger-breadths,  or  |  li.  The  li  is  -1322  of  an 
English  mile  (the  yojana  being  valued  at  5*288  miles), 
that  is  232-672  yards,  of  which  |  is  203-588  yards,  the 
breadth  of  the  garden.  Four  li  equal  '5288  of  a  mile,  or 
930,648  English  yards.  The  area  was  thus  930*648  yards 
in  length  by  203'588  yards  in  width. 

The  breadth  of  the  Jetavana  is  obtained  from  the  position 
of  the  sahghdrdma  in  which  the  pilgrims  were  informed  that 
Buddha  held  the  discussion  with  the  heretical  schools,  and 
where  they  also  saw  a  **  sitting  figure "  of  Buddha.  The 
sanghariima  was  70  paces'*  north  of  the  eastern  gate  of  the 

»  Jervis,  p.  324. 

2  Beal,  ii,  p.  10 ;  i,  chap,  xx,  p.  xlvii. 
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Jetavana  enclosure,  on  the  western  side  of  the  road  which 
here  formed  the  boundary  of  the  garden.  It  was  also  **  60 
or  70  "  paces  to  the  east  of  the  Jetavana  vihara,  according  to 
the  later  pilgrim.  As  the  Jetavana  vihara  stood  in  the 
centre  ("  middle ")  of  the  enclosure  the  breadth  of  the 
garden  was  twice  60  or  70  paces. 

If  80  fingers  be  taken  as  the  value  of  the  pace  of  Fa-hian, 
the  distance  to  the  Jetavana  vihara  would  have  been  in 
common  reckoning  10  li,  from  which,  if  we  deduct  5*5  li  for 
the  distance  from  the  city  to  the  northern  edge  of  the 
garden,  we  would  get  4*5  li  common  reckoning  for  half 
the  longitudinal  measurement.  The  breadth  would  remain 
|-  of  the  common  li.  It  is  possible  that  60  or  70  paces,  for 
half  the  transverse  measurement  of  the  enclosure,  is  recorded 
in  the  old  scale.  If  so  the  breadth  of  the  Jetavana  would 
have  been  1^  common  li. 

The  Jetavana  is  stated  to  have  been  **  a  thousand  cubits  in 
length  and  breadth."^  That  would  make  the  square  area 
576  millions  of  finger-breadths,  which  in  common  reckoning 
would  approximately  be  5J  li  long  by  1^  li  broad,  or  7  li 
long  by  }  li  broad. 

1  Hardy,  p.  224. 
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Art.  III. — Preliminary  Notice  of  the  Tibetan  Manuscripts  in 
the  Stein  Collection,     By  L.  D.  Barnett. 

Among  the  treasures  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Stein  in  hij* 
excavations  in  Chinese  Turkestan  and  lodged  by  him  last 
summer  in  the  British  Museum,  not  the  least  interesting 
was  a  collection  of  fragmentary  Tibetan  manuscripts.  These 
were  foimd  in  the  ruins  of  a  Buddhist  shrine  buried  in  a 
site  beyond  the  Endere  stream,  at  the  extreme  eastern  limit 
of  the  region  explored,  imder  circimistances  which  have 
already  been  detailed  in  Dr.  Stein's  "  Preliminary  Report," 
pp.  55-56.  It  suffices  here  to  say  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  fragments  were  discovered  were  such  as  to  make 
it  practically  impossible  to  date  them  later  than  the  eighth 
century ;  and  the  evidence  of  a  Chinese  sgraffito  in  the  same 
building  has  since  proved  this^  conclusion  to  be  right.  Hence 
they  came  to  us  as  the  earliest  known  relics  of  Tibetan 
literature. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  collection  consists  of  a  series 
of  fragments  of  which  it  was  plain  at  first  sight  that  they 
belonged  to  one  large  pothi.  They  are  of  very  various  sizes, 
in  differing  degrees  of  preservation,  and  they  are  written  in 
an  elegant  professional  hand  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
modem  scripts.  A  hasty  inspection  sufficed  to  show  that 
they  formed  part  of  a  treatise  on  Buddhist  philosophy.  I  did 
not  however  give  to  them  a  closer  study  for  some  time,  and 
then  Professor  Bendall  in  the  course  of  a  casual  conversation 
suggested  to  me  the  possibility  that  they  might  belong  to  the 
Salistamba-Sutra.  This  conjecture  I  did  not  at  once  follow 
up  ;  but  almost  immediately  afterwards  an  investigation  from 
a  different  starting-point  proved  to  me  that  he  was  right  in  his 
surmise.  About  the  same  time  Professor  de  la  Vallee  Poussin, 
who  was  engaged  in  preparing  an  edition  of  this  very  Sutra, 
made  the  same  discovery  from  a  study  of  the  facsimiles 
published  in  Dr.  Stein's  "  Preliminary  Report,"  plate  x\'i. 
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Thus  we  have  recovered  about  one-half  of  what  is  probably 
the  earliest  Tibetan  version  of  this  short  text,  in  a  manuscript 
written  not  later  than  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century. 
The  importance  of  this  in  all  respects  is  great.  Hitherto 
the  text  has  been  known  from  two  sources  only  —  the 
comparatively  modem  Tibetan  version  in  the  Kanjur,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  original  Sanskrit  embedded  in  the 
Siksasamuccaya,  Bodhicaryavatara-tika,  Madhyamika  Vrtti, 
etc.  Our  manuscript,  though  fragmentary,  is  older  and 
better  than  any  of  these  sources,  and  supplies  an  invaluable 
criterion  of  criticism.  In  the  main  it  strongly  supports  the 
version  of  the  Kanjur,  which  indeed  seems  to  be  little  more 
than  a  later  revision  of  it,  with  occasional  expansions  and 
substitutions  of  glosses  for  earlier  and  more  ambiguous  terms. 
As  an  instance  of  the  latter  peculiarity  I  may  mention  the 
following.  The  Sanskrit  has  neivaranirmito ;  our  MS.  reads 
dbah  po8  ma  spruld;  the  Kanjur  has  the  banal  dban  p^yug 
ma  byas. 

This  brings  us  to  another  important  consideration.  Being 
the  oldest  known  specimens  of  Tibetan  writing,  the  Stein 
fragments  in  general,  and  particularly  the  carefully  written 
manuscript  of  the  Salistamba-Sutra,  are  of  enormous  im- 
portance for  the  knowledge  of  Tibetan  palajography  and 
orthoepy.  Even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Salistamba, 
we  find  a  wealth  of  material  for  this  study. 

The  most  novel  and  interesting  feature  in  the  spelling  of 
the  Salistamba  is  the  presence  of  a  final  -d  at  the  end  of  most 
of  the  roots  which  in  the  modem  language  terminate  in  -r, 
-/,  or  -w.     The  following  instances  may  be  quoted  : — 


rkyend. 

'breld. 

'k*ord. 

smyind. 

rgynnd. 

ataald. 

bsgyurd. 

'dzind. 

[bytend. 

ond. 

'dond. 

rold. 

nord. 

lend. 

spruld. 

rland. 

yeld. 
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In  these  cases  the  spelling  is  fairly  uniform  ;  but  isolated 
instances  occur  where  these  roots  are  spelt  in  the  modem 
fashion,  viz.,  rkyen,  bsgyur,  rten,  brtan,  tsol,  *brel,  len,  rlan. 
This  proves  that  the  final  -d  was  beginning  to  be  dropped  in 
conversation,  and  was  only  preserved  by  literary  tradition. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  trace  of  this  dental  appears  in  ym, 
bdeHf  p*yin,  ril,  t'er,  bral,  i/ul,  zen,  Ihan,  mnal,  bzin,  p^yir,  mnon, 
bon,  Hon,  /dan,  gzan,  mfaan,  etc. 

Another  singular  feature  is  the  presence  of  y  between  m 
and  the  high  vowels  i  and  e.  Thus  we  find  myi,  myin,  mye, 
myed,  dmyigs,  but  me  t'og.  Tan  is  always  written  after  vowels 
where  the  Kanjur  has  ah ;  and  the  determinative  pa  after 
verbal  roots  is  almost  always  changed  to  ba  after  vowels  and 
nasals.  Some  apparent  irregularity  is  found  in  aspiration ; 
thus,  on  the  one  hand  me  Vog,  on  the  other  byah  cub  (once) 
and  nam  ka  (once). 

Occasionally,  too,  a  short  final  -a  is  lengthened  before 
a  short  pause  to  -a,  though  at  the  end  of  sentences  the  ending 
0  is  added,  as  in  the  modem  language.  So  we  find^d,  bd,  nd; 
and  at  the  end  of  a  line  even  myi  seems  to  occur.  In  one 
case,  gsdf  the  lengthening  appears  to  be  radical.  On  the 
other  hand,  words  like  mk'a,  which  in  the  modem  language 
are  spelt  with  three  letters  (e.g.  m  +  A:* + vowel)  seem  to  vary 
in  spelling ;  thus  we  find  bka  and  mk*a  spelt  triliterally,  and 
at  the  same  time  mk'a  in  two  cases  without  a  final  vowel. 

As  regards  palaeography,  it  is  worth  notice  that  the 
character  corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit  initial  a  has  sometimes 
a  small  hook  curling  towards  the  right,  which  is  attached  to 
it  at  the  top,  on  the  right  hand.  Otherwise  the  script  is 
simply  the  common  modern  Dbu-can,  and  has  none  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Wartu  and  Lancha  characters  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Kashmir  and  Nepal 
respectively  ^  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 

The  remainder  of  the  collection  may  be  briefly  dismissed. 
The  most  important  part  is  a  sheet  containing  two  poems 
glorifying  the  Buddha  and  the  Dharma.     The  rest  consists 

»  Sec  J.A.S.B.,  1893,  vol.  Ixii,  pt.  1,  p.  C. 
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of  unimportant  fragments  of  liturgical  works,  besides  which 
there  are  a  few  votive  inscriptions  in  photographs  taken  by 
Dr.  Stein. 

The  historical  significance  of  these  discoveries  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  We  have  found  an  India;n 
Buddhistic  culture,  an  art  of  pure  Gandhara  tj^e,  Indian  in 
origin,  but  strongly  influenced  by  Hellenism,  in  various 
stages,  brought  to  Khotan  from  the  north-western  regions  of 
India.  In  its  last  phase  there  suddenly  appear  the  unmis- 
takeable  marks  of  Tibetan  aggression,  thus  confirming  the 
statements  of  the  Chinese  annals.  Tibet  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century  is  a  growing  power,  and  is  now  asserting  itself 
in  the  older  centres  of  Buddhist  culture.  But  the  traces 
of  its  presence  speedily  vanish,  and  the  desert  sand  buries 
settlements  and  fields  for  ever. 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  sudden  expansion  of  Tibetan 
power  ?  Tradition  assigns  the  first  introduction  of  Buddhism 
and  its  culture  to  the  second  decade  of  the  seventh  century, 
in  the  vigorous  reign  of  King  Sron-btsan-sgam-po,  and 
suggests  that  the  new  doctrines  made  little  progress  until  the 
reign  of  that  ruler's  sixth  successor,  K'ri-sroh-lde-btsan,  who 
invited  ^antiraksita,  Padmasambhava,  and  other  Pandits  to 
Tibet.  It  was  probably  in  the  reign  of  K'ri-sron-lde-btsan, 
if  not  later,  that  the  larger  part  of  the  Northern  Canon, 
including  the  Salistamba-Sutra,  was  translated  into  Tibetan. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  singular  that  a  nation  which  according  to 
tradition  had  been  hitherto  buried  in  barbarism  should  within 
a  century  and  a  half  have  accepted  a  new  faith,  assimilated 
its  doctrines  in  the  most  scholastic  form  of  Mahayana,^  and 
concurrently  developed  a  culture  and  a  political  organisation 
which  made  it  a  formidable  rival  to  the  older  homes  of 
civilisation  on  its  north-western  frontier.  Probably  tradition 
has  exaggerated  the  facts ;  it  may  be  that  Buddhism  was 
fairly  well  known  in  Tibet  before  the  seventh  century,  and 


^  The  work  of  AtiSa,  who  preach tnl  Mahayana  in  Tibet  during^  the  latter  half 
of  the  eleventh  centun',  now  appears  in  On  true  lij^ht.  He  was  merely  a  reviver 
of  the  Mahayana  that  had  been  taught  there  three  or  four  centuries  earlier. 
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Sron-btsan-sgam-po  was  only  its  Constantine.     A  new  page 
of  history  is  opening  before  us. 

[At  the  request  of  the  Editor  I  subjoin  a  note  on  the 
^alistamba-sutra  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article.  During 
a  recent  visit  of  Professor  Louis  de  la  Valine  Poussin  to 
England,  we  discovered  from  a  joint  examination  of  the 
Tibetan  version  of  the  sutra  that  practically  the  whole 
text  could  be  pieced  together  from  Sanskrit  quotations  and 
put  in  order  from  the  Tibetan.  This  he  will  shortly  publish,, 
together  with  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  several 
Chinese  versions  quite  recently  made  by  his  brother^ 
Monsieur  Henri  de  la  Valine  Poussin.  One  leaf,  which 
I  have  recognized  as  coming  from  the  Salistamba,  was 
recently  found  by  me  in  Nepal,  and  is  now  at  the  Cambridge 
University  Library. 

As  Professor  Poussin's  identification  resulted  from  the 
publication  of  facsimile  No.  2  on  pi.  xvi  of  Dr.  Stein's 
"Preliminary  Report,**  I  may  here  mention  that  No.  1  on  the 
same  plate  must  form  part  of  a  sutra  or  short  tract  on  a  still 
more  celebrated  doctrine  of  Buddhism,  the  "  noble  eight-fold 
way."  The  Tibetan  original  of  Peer's  Dharmacakra-autra 
("Fragments  ....  du  Kandjour,"  A.M.G.,  V.  113)  will  be, 
I  take  it,  analogous,  but  not  identical. 

Similar  identifications  will  doubtless  be  made  from  the 
Sanskrit  passages  in  the  Stein  Collection. 

The  excellent  results  that  have  attended  the  publication  of 
these  two  Tibetan  passages  makes  one  regret  the  more  that 
facsimiles  of  the  extracts  from  Indian  books  are  not  likewise 
circulated  amongst  students,  especially  of  the  Mahayana.^ 

C.  Bendall.] 

Additional  Note, 

With  reference  to  the  note  of  Professor  Bendall,  it  should 
be  explained  that  the  manuscript  material  in  Indian  Brahnil 

^  The  SauBkrit  documents  from  this  collection  recently  at  British  Museum 
could  only  be  consulted  after  a  promise  not  to  make  known  their  contents. 

J.S.A.8.  1903.  8 
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characters  found  by  Dr.  Stein  in  his  excavations  on  the  sites 
of  Dandan-Uiliq  and  Endere  (see  "Preliminary  Report/' 
pp.  37  £F.,  55  ff.),  which  are  still  property  of  the  Indian 
Government,  and  of  which  specimens  have  been  reproduced 
in  plates  v  and  xv  of  the  "  Preliminary  Report,"  have  imder 
an  arrangement  previously  approved  by  Government  been 
entrusted  to  Dr.  A.  F.  R.  Hoemle  for  detailed  examination 
and  publication  in  connection  with  Dr.  Stein's  "  Full  Report " 
now  in  course  of  preparation. 

L.  D.  B. 
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Art.  IV. — A  new  MS.  of  the  Akbamdma,   By  H.  Beveridge. 

I  AM  indebted  to  Saiyid  'All  Bilgrami  Shamsu'l-Ulama 
for  a  perusal  of  this  MS.  It  was  purchased  by  him  in 
Haidarabad. 

The  MS.  is  truly  remarkable,  for  it  is  a  brouillon,  or  rough 
draught,  of  the  first  volimie  of  the  Akbamama.  It  originally 
wanted  many  passages  which  occur  in  the  Bib.  Ind.  and 
Lucknow  editions,  but  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  been 
supplied  by  two  or  more  collators.  They  seem  to  have  gone 
carefully  through  the  MS.  and  compared  it  with  some  MS.  of 
the  finished  work,  and  they  have  made  numerous  additions 
and  omissions  so  as  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  the  latter. 
Where  the  additions  are  of  some  length  they  are  inserted  in 
the  margin,  and  when  they  consist  of  only  a  word  or  two 
they  are  interlined.  Some  of  the  additions  are  verse,  and 
this  may  remind  us  of  Abul  Fazl's  statement  in  the  *Aln 
(Jarrett,  iii,  p.  415)  that  he  inserted  verses  on  the  fifth 
revision.  Perhaps  only  in  two  instances,  viz.,  at  p.  242, 
corresponding  to  p.  246  Bib.  Ind.  ed.,  which  is  the  chapter 
describing  Akbar's  circumcision,  and  at  p.  346  =  Bib.  Ind. 
349,  has  a  verse  originally  omitted  been  inserted  in  the  body 
of  the  text,  in  a  blank  space  left  for  the  purpose.  All  the 
other  missing  verses  are,  I  think,  inserted  in  the  margin. 
There  are  still  many  blanks  in  the  MS.,  but  when  we 
compare  those  places  with  the  printed  text  we  find  that 
most  of  them,  at  any  rate,  do  not  represent  an  omission 
which  has  been  afterwards  supplied  in  the  finished  work. 
The  words  run  on  in  the  MS.  exactly  in  the  same  order  as  in 
the  Bib.  Ind.  edition.  Most  of  those  blanks  are  from  one  to 
two  lines  in  breadth,  and  perhaps  they  are  only  the  copyist's 
way  of  indicating  the  beginning  of  a  new  paragraph.  Or 
they  may  have  been  intended  to  be  filled  up  by  rubrics,  or 
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have  been  left  for  the  insertion  of  verses,  which,  however,, 
have  never  been  supplied,  either  in  the  MS.  under  con- 
sideration or  in  the  MSS.  on  which  the  printed  editions  were 
founded.     Most  of  the  blanks,  then,  are  delusive. 

The  really  interesting  and  valuable  thing  in  the  MS.  is^ 
not  the  blanks  and  the  marginal  additions,  but  the  existence 
in  the  body  of  the  text  of  passages  which  do  not  occur  in  the 
printed  editions.  Apparently  Abul  Fazl  omitted  them  when 
he  made  one  or  other  of  his  revisions.  These  passages  are 
considerable  in  number,  and  one  or  two  are  of  great  length 
and  importance.  The  collator  has  scored  them  out,  in  order 
to  make  his  MS.  tally  with  the  more  finished  recensions,  but 
fortimately  he  has  only  drawn  lines  across  them,  and  has  not 
obliterated  them.  The  longest  passage  so  scored  through  is 
the  Fathnama  or  Bulletin  of  Victory,  drawn  up  by  Shaikh 
Zain  after  Babar's  victory  over  Bana  Sanga.  It  is  styled 
Firman  of  Zahiru'd-dm  Mahommad  Babar  Badshah  GhazI,. 
and  occupies  pp.  109-116  of  the  MS.  It  is  preceded  by 
a  statement — ^also  scored  out — ^to  the  effect  that  the  bulletin 
which  was  sent  to  various  countries  has  been  reproduced 
verbatim  in  order  that  the  memory  of  the  great  victory  may 
be  preserved,  and  that  men  may  be  stimulated  to  return  thanks 
to  God  for  His  goodness.  This  bulletin  is  omitted  in  the 
Akbamama  as  we  have  it,  but  it  occurs  in  Babar's  Memoirs, 
from  which  it  was  doubtless  taken  by  Abul  Fazl.  I  have 
compared  part  of  the  copy  in  the  MS.  before  me  with  that  in 
Uminsky's  edition  (Kasan,  1857)  of  the  Turki  Babamama 
(the  bulletin  is  in  Persian),  which  begins  at  p.  410,  eight  lines 
from  foot,  and  have  found  that  the  two  substantially  agree^ 
though  there  are  some  verbal  differences. 

But  although  this  is  the  longest  omitted  passage,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  most  important.  Indeed,  it  is  probably  of  no 
value  except  as  being  an  early  copy  of  the  original.  I  now 
proceed  to  notice  the  more  interesting  or  important  of  the 
scored-out  passages,  seriatim. 

1.  At  p.  10,  eight  lines  from  foot,  a  passage  is  scored  out 
which  gives  the  date  of  Akbar's  first  order  for  the  writing  of 
the  Akbamama,  viz.,  22  Isfandarmaz  of  the  33rd  year. 
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Again,  at  p.  11,  line  two  from  top,  a  passage  is  scored  out 
which  gives  the  date  of  Akbar's  second  order,  viz.,  26  Ardl- 
bihisht  of  the  34th  year.  Now  it  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  though  these  two  important  dates  are  not  foimd  in  the 
printed  editions,  or  in  most  of  the  MSS.  which  I  have 
examined,  they  occur  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  MS. 
No.  117,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  a  note  at  p.  33  of  my 
translation  of  the  Akbamama.  Their  occurrence  in  the 
brouillon  shows  that  the  dates  are  authentic,  though  Abul 
Fazl,  for  some  reason  or  other,  afterwards  omitted  them. 

2.  The  next  erased  passage  calling  for  attention  occurs 
at  the  bottom  of  p.  75  and  top  of  p.  76.  It  occurs  there  in 
the  biographical  sketch  of  Taimur,  and  contains  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  generations  during  which  the  Turks  lived 
in  Irganaqun.  It  is  to  the  effect  that,  though  there  is  no 
record  on  the  point,  the  Turks  probably  lived  there  for  twenty- 
live  generations,  i.e.  during  the  times  of  twenty-five  rulers. 
The  corresponding  passage  of  the  Bib.  Ind.,  viz.  that  giving 
the  sketch  of  Taimur*s  life,  is  pp.  77-78,  but  the  scored-out 
passage  does  not  occur.  It  ought  to  come  in  there  at  p.  78, 
six  lines  from  top,  and  does  not.  But  a  very  similar  passage 
occurs  earlier  in  the  Bib.  Ind.  ed.,  viz.  at  p.  63,  thirteen 
lines  from  the  foot.  Indeed,  it  is  the  same  passage  less 
one  or  two  clauises.  It  gives  the  same  calculation  about  the 
probable  number  of  generations,  or  rulers,  and  it  is  evident 
that  when  Abul  Fazl  revised  his  draught,  he  struck  out 
the  passage  from  his  notice  of  Taimur  and  transferred  it 
to  the  account  of  Taimur's  ancestor,  Qayan.  In  doing  so  he 
omitted,  accidentally  perhaps,  some  words  which  would  have 
made  the  principle  of  the  calculation  clear.  At  p.  63 
Jiib.  Ind.,  he  merely  says  that  as  there  were  28  rulers  in  the 
4,000  years  before  Irganaqun,  and  there  have  been  25  in  the 
1,000  years  after  it  (i.e.  up  to  Akbar's  time),  it  is  estimated 
that  there  were  25  rulers  during  the  2,000  years  in 
Irganaqun !  The  reasoning  is  not  obvious,  and  I  have 
remarked  on  this  in  note  2  to  my  translation,  p.  175.  But 
the  original  entry  as  given  at  p.  76,  top  line  of  the  Bilgraml 
MS.,  contains  a  few  words  which  explain  the  basis  of  the 
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calculation,  if  they  do  not  justify  it.     The  words  are,  "as 
the  length  of  life  differs  in  different  cycles." 

3.  At  p.  161  =  160  Bib.  Ind.  some  words  explanatory 
of  Jahanglr  Quli's  fate  in  Bengal  occur,  which  are  wanting 
in  the  Bib.  Ind.  edition.     They  have  been  scored  out. 

4.  At  pp.  185-186  a  long  passage  has  been  scored  out 
which  contains  an  anecdote  about  Bairam  Khan's  ancestor 
Mir  *Ali  Shakr.  It  tells  how  Jahan  Shah  would  only  give 
the  government  of  Kurdistan  to  a  man  who  could  drain 
a  large  goblet  of  wine.  Mir  *AlI  Shakr  felt  tempted  to 
accept  the  task,  but  his  religious  scruples  got  the  better  of 
him,  and  he  declined.  However,  his  mother  persuaded  him 
to  drink,  and  he  successfully  did  so  and  got  his  government 
in  consequence.  This  anecdote  and  also  the  rest  of  *Ali 
Shakr's  biography  is  not  in  the  Bib.  Ind.  edition.  I  may  here 
observe  that  just  before  this  anecdote  there  occurs  (as  also  in 
the  Bib.  Ind.  ed.)  the  extraordinary  statement  that  Bairam 
Khan  fled  to  the  country  {wilayat)  of  Hardwar  from  Surat, 
before  he  rejoined  Humayun.  It  is  written  Hardwar  also  in 
the  brouillon,  but  surely  it  is  a  mistake  for  Maruwar  (Marwar). 
The  corresponding  passage  in  the  Bib.  Ind.,  and  where  the 
story  about  Mir  *Ali  Shakr  should  come  in,  is  p.  186,  1.  13 
from  top. 

5.  At  p.  195,  1.  10,  a  very  interesting  passage  has  been 
scored  out  which  describes  how  Qutb  Khan,  the  vakil  of  Sher 
Shah  (or  Slier  Khan  as  Abul  Fazl  calls  him),  was  so  disgusted 
with  his  master's  breach  of  faith  towards  Rajah  Puran  Mai 
that  he  left  his  service  and  turned  hermit.  The  passage  does 
not  occur  in  the  Bib.  Ind.  ed.,  p.  196,  but  a  footnote  there 
says  that  it  occurs  in  two  MSS.  It  is  certainly  one  that  we 
should  not  like  to  lose,  and  its  occurrence  in  the  brouillon 
supports  the  truth  of  the  story.  Why  Abul  Fazl  afterwards- 
omitted  this  interesting  trait  I  cannot  imagine. 

6.  A  passage  eleven  lines  long,  describing  an  early  attempt 
of  Haidar  Mirza  on  Kashmir,  has  been  scored  out,  p.  196. 
It  occurs  at  p.  170  of  the  Bib.  Ind.  edition.  Apparently  Abul 
Fazl  had  at  first  inserted  it  in  his  biographical  notice  of 
Haidar  Mirza,  which,  indeed,  was  the  proper  place  for  it,  and 
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had  afterwards  transferred  it  to  an  earlier  chapter.  Following 
his  principle  of  bringing  the  MS.  into  accord  with  the  finished 
form  of  the  Akbamama,  the  collator  has  inserted  the  passage 
in  the  margin  of  p.  170  of  the  Bilgraml  MS. 

7.  The  famous  letter  of  Tahmasp  about  the  entertaining 
of  Humayiin  occurs  in  the  MS.  p.  205,  and  probably  agrees 
for  the  most  part  with  the  Bib.  Ind.  But  I  noticed  one 
characteristic  omission.  Tahmasp  includes  among  Huma- 
yun's  titles  that  of  his  being  "Master  of  the  Divs  and 
Peris."  ^  This  phrase  occurs  also  in  Bayazid  Biyat's  copy  of 
the  letter,  and  is  imdoubtedly  genuine,  for  it  is  required 
to  jingle  with  the  preceding  clause ;  but  Abul  Fazl  probably 
thought  the  title  imdignified,  and  so  has  omitted  it. 

8.  At  p.  225  a  passage  about  Kamran  making  over  Akbar 
to  his  chief  wife,  Khanam,  and  stating  that  this  lady  was  the 
mother  of  Shah  Rukh,  has  been  omitted.  Probably  this  was 
omitted  in  the  revision  lest  it  should  give  rise  to  the  idea  that 
Kamran  was  the  father  of  Shah  Rukh.  His  wife  Khanam, 
also  called  Mahtarima,  married  again  after  Kamran's  departure 
to  Mecca  and  death  there ;  and  it  was  by  Ibrahim  Mirza,  the 
son  of  Sulaiman  Shah  of  Badakhshan,  that  she  became  the 
mother  of  Shah  Rukh  (afterwards  a  son-in-law  of  Akbar). 
The  scored-out  passage  is  not  in  the  Bib.  Ind. 

9.  p.  254.  A  long  passage  scored  out ;  it  is  not  clear  why, 
for  it  occurs  in  the  corresponding  place  of  the  Bib.  Ind., 
p.  255.  The  collator  has  copied  it  out  in  the  margin  of 
p.  250,  to  which  it  does  not  seem  to  belong. 

10.  p.  274,  top  line.  Some  Arabic  words  used  by 
Mir  *Arab  scored  out.     They  are  not  in  the  Bib.  Ind. 

11.  pp.  277-280.  A  long  and  important  letter  from 
HumayQn  to  Haidar  Mirza,  describing  his  victory  over 
Kamran  and  their  subsequent  reconciliation,  is  scored  out. 
This  letter  is  not  in  the  Bib.  Ind.  (cf.  p.  284).  Page  280 
of  the  Bilgraml  MS.  also  gives  some  verses  addressed  by 
Humayun  to  Bairam.  These  are  not  in  the  Bib.  Ind.,  but 
I  think  they  are  given  by  Ferishta. 

*  p.  205,  seven  lines  from  foot,  Sdhib-i-dev  u  pari^  rhyming  with  the  previous 
clause,  Badshdh'i'tnulk  u  al  ijnab  *adi-(/Hntarl. 
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12.  p.  270.  A  passage  about  Beg  Mirak,  and  which  is  not 
in  the  Bib.  Ind.,  is  scored  out. 

13.  A  blank  of  three  lines  breadth,  but  nothing  omitted. 
The  MS.  here  agrees  with  the  Bib.  Ind. 

14.  p.  309.  A  passage  about  the  accidental  death  of 
Abdu'l-Wahab,  just  after  the  death  of  Hindal,  is  scored 
out.  The  passage  is  not  in  the  Bib.  Ind.  (cf.  p.  314),  but 
the  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  another  historian  (either 
Nizamu'd-din  or  BadaunI). 

15.  p.  319.  An  ode  addressed  by  Kamran  to  Humayun, 
when  he  was  delivered  up  by  Sultan  Adam,  is  scored  through. 
The  verses  are  not  given  in  the  Bib.  Ind.,  and,  so  far  as 
I  know,  this  interesting  passage  is  to  be  f  oimd  only  in  the 
Bilgraml  MS. 

16.  pp.  327-331.  A  long  and  important  letter  from 
Humayun  to  *Abdu'r-Rasbid  of  Kashghar  is  scored  out.  This 
letter  is  not  in  the  Bib.  Ind. 

17.  p.  335.  A  large  blank,  but  nothing  omitted.  Cf .  Bib. 
Ind.,  p.  336. 

18.  pp.  352-353.  A  long  and  interesting  letter  from 
Humayun  to  Abu'l-M'aall  is  scored  out.  This  letter  is  not  in 
the  Bib.  Ind.,  and  I  do  not  know  where  else  it  is  to  be  found. 
Humayun  calls  Abu'l-M'aalT  his  son  (farzand),  and  speaks  of 
him  as  descended  from  Mu*izzu'd-dln  Shah.  He  speaks  of 
Akbar  as  the  Mirza.  The  letter  is  one  of  advice  and 
remonstrance  on  accoimt  of  Abu'l-M'aali's  not  co-operating 
with  Akbar  and  Bairam  Khan.  In  the  hrouillon  Abul  Fazl 
speaks  of  inserting  it  verbatim  as  a  model  letter.  Perhaps 
Akbar  made  him  strike  it  out  when  the  Akbamama  was  read 
to  him. 

19.  p.  362.  A  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  Humayun 
to  Akbar  after  his  accident,  and  describing  his  fall,  etc. 
This  letter  is  not  in  the  Bib.  Ind.,  but  is,  I  believe,  to  be 
foimd  in  the  Mirat-al-*Aalm.  It  was  conveyed  to  Akbar  by 
Nazir  Shaikh  Culi.  It  is  also  stated  that  when  Nazir  Shaikh 
Cull  came  to  Humayun  to  take  leave  before  setting  out  with 
the  letter  for  the  Panjab  he  asked  if  there  was  any  verbal 
message.    (It  is  well  known  to  be  an  Oriental  custom  to  send 
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really  important  communications,  not  in  a  postscript,  but  by 
word  of  mouth.)  Humayun  replied  by  two  Turki  words, 
given  in  the  MS.  p.  362,  four  lines  from  foot,  of  which  the 
purport  is  said  to  be,  "  Go  and  tell  what  you  have  seen," 
or  literally,  "  Having  seen,  go."  Whether  Humayun  was  able 
to  write  or  dictate  this  letter  may  be  doubted,  but  in  all 
probability  the  letter  was  really  written  and  sent  to  Bairam 
and  Akbar  just  after  the  accident.  It  is  therefore  an  early 
and  important  record.  The  letter  and  the  few  explanatory 
words  which  follow  it  in  the  brouilhn  may  be  said  to  clear  up 
all  doubts  about  the  dates  of  Humayun's  accident  and  death, 
about  which  Blochmann  and  others  have  made  notes.  It 
is  clearly  stated  that  the  fall  occurred  on  Friday  the  11th  of 
the  month  (Rabi'al-awwal),  and  that  Humayun  died  on 
the  following  Simday,  the  13th  idem.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Abul  Fazl  does  not  give  the  day  of  the  month  in  the 
Akbamama  (cf.  Bib.  Ind.,  p.  363).  He  only  says  that  the 
fall  occurred  on  a  Friday.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  he  was 
not  more  definite  was  because  he  knew  that  the  date  was 
given  in  the  original  docimient,  viz.,  the  letter  sent  by  Nazir 
Shaikh  Cull.  When  he  struck  out  this  docimient  he  may 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  place  which 
gave  the  date. 


Conclusion. 

To  sum  up :  the  MS.  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  imique,  and 
shows  us  the  original  condition  of  the  Akbamama.  It 
contains  four  important  letters  which  do  not  occur  in  the 
printed  editions  of  the  Akbamama,  and  two,  if  not  three,  of 
which  do  not  seem  to  occur  anywhere  else,  i.e.,  not  in 
collections  of  Persian  letters  or  in  other  histories.  The  four 
letters  are  : 

(1)  One  to  Haidar  Mirza,  author  of  the  Tarikh  RashidT. 

(2)  One  to  'Abdu'r-Rashld,  the  ruler  of  Kashghar. 

(3)  One  to  Abu^-M^aali. 

(4)  One  to  Akbar,  describing  Humayiln'a  accident. 
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The  MS.  is  a  folio,  about  10  inches  by  6,  and  contains 
368  pages  of  21  lines  each.  The  writing  is  Nast'aliq,  and 
very  clear  and  regular.  I  do  not  know  who  the  collators  or 
copyists  were.  Saiyid  'Ali  Bilgraml  is  inclined  to  think  that 
some  of  the  alterations,  e.g.  the  verses,  were  made  by  Abul 
Pazl  himself.  This  may  be  so.  The  MS.  is  certainly  an  old 
one,  and  may  belong  to  Abul  Fad's  time.  It  has  the  words 
Tawarikh  Taimurl  written  inside  of  the  boards,  a  title  which 
is  also  borne  by  the  magnificent  MS.  in  the  Khuda  Bakhsh 
Library  at  Patna.  There  is  the  date  Shawwal,  1069  a.h. 
(1659  A.D.)  on  a  blank  leaf  at  the  beginning.  The  ink  and 
writing  of  this  date  resemble  that  of  some  of  the  corrections, 
but  it  may  only  be  the  date  of  ownership. 

The  MS.  ends  with  the  death  of  Humayun.  It  does  not 
contiiin  the  chapter  about  his  inventions.^ 

^  In  the  account  of  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  year,  B.M.  MS. 
Add.  27/247  differs  considerably  from  all  the  other  MSS.  that  I  have  seen,  as 
well  as  from  the  Bib.  Ind.  ed.  It  looks  like  a  brattiilon  of  the  second  volume. 
It  "fives  a  fuller  account  of  the  incident  of  the  Portuguese  ambassadors  visiting 
Akbnr  at  Surat  than  that  given  in  the  Bib.  Ind.  ed.,  which  is  translated  in 
Elliot,  vi,  42,  and  gives  an  abstract  of  their  address,  and  also  describes  them  as 
obtaining  leave  to  inspect  the  fort  after  it  was  taken.  It  also,  on  p.  2446,  tells 
a  story  about  Akbar,  wncn  travelling  by  cart  from  Surat  to  Ahmadabad,  indulging 
in  a  singing  and  drinking  party  with  Baz  Bahadur  and  others,  and  bis  assaulting 
and  nearly  killing  Shahbaz  Khan  because  he  refused  to  sing. 
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Art.    V.  —  The  Manidnid  Dynasty  at  Mayydfdn'qln  in  the 
Tenth  and  Ekventh  Centuriea  a.d.    By  H.  F.  Amedroz. 

The  following  narrative  is  derived  from  a  MS.  of  the  Historj^ 
of  Mayyafariqin  by  Ibn  al-Azraq  al-Fariqi,  B.M.  Or.  5,803, 
of  which  I  have  already  given  some  account ;  see  J.R.A.S., 
1902,  p.  785. 

The  history  of  the  dynasty  opens,  at  fol.  121flr,  with  the 
account  of  Bad  the  Kurd — ^Abu  *Abd  Allah  al-Husain  b. 
Dustak  al-Harbukhti  ^ — a  native  of  the  Bahasma  hills  near 
Hizan.  So  long  as  *Adud  al-Daula  lived  he  prudently  kept 
to  the  mountains  (Ibn  al-Athir,  ix,  25),  but  in  374,  after 
his  death,  he  seized  Mayyafariqin  and  held  it  with  the  rest 
of  Diyar  Bakr  against  the  generals  of  Samsam  al-Daula  the 
Buwaihid,  and  against  the  sons  of  Nasir  al-Daula  the 
Hamdanid.^  But  the  liatter,  with  the  Oqailids,  were  too 
strong  for  him  at  Mosul,  and  it  was  in  an  attempt  against 
that  city  that  he  met  his  death  in  battle  near  Tur  *AbdIn, 
in  380  (fol.  122a),  Bad  had  a  sister  married  to  Marwan  b. 
Lakak  al-Harbukhti,  a  native  of  Kurmas,  a  populous  village 
between  Qal'at  Is*ird  and  al-Ma*dan,  where  he  owned  a  mill. 

*  Ibn  al-A^Ir  writes  the  name  Ba^,  and  suggests,  on  the  authority  of 
a  Kurdish  informant,  that  his  name  was  Abu  Shuja',  and  that  Abu  *Abd  Allah 
al-Husain  was  his  brother  (vol.  ix,  26).  A  brother,  Abu'l-Fawuris  al-Husain, 
is  mentioned  by  Ibn  al-Azraq  as  appointed  by  Bad  in  374  Governor  of  May)*a- 
fariqin  (fol.  121  a).  He  predeceased  Bad,  being  killed  in  battle  against  the  troops 
of  Baha  al-Daula,  the  Buwaihid,  near  Na9ibin  yfol.  122a).  The  name  ^Jarbukhti 
occurs  again  on  fol.  122 ft.  There  was  a  Kurdish  tribe  called  Bukhti  in  Diyar 
Bakr;  see  **Cheref  Mmeh,"  F.  B.  Charmoy,  St.  Petersburg,  1868,  vol.  i, 
pt.  1,  pp.  58  and  61  (No.  39). 

'  Evidence  of  Bad's  success  is  afforded  by  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of 
^am^am  al-Daula  in  375  a.h.  to  the  Chief  yajib  at  Na^ibin  enjoining  him  to 
assist  in  withstanding  Bad,  and  also  to  forward  to  the  capital 

presumably  the  document  defining  his  rights  and  liabilities.  The  letter  is  one  of 
a  batch  contained  in  the  MS.  Paris,  3,314  (at  fol.  214a)  which  purport  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Ibrahim  al-$abi.  But  at  this  date  Ibrahim's  political  life  was  over, 
though  he  lived  until  384  a.h. 
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They  had  four  sons,  of  whom  three  are  named,  viz.,  Abu 
*Ali  al- Hasan,  Sa*id,  and  Ahmad.  (The  foiirth  was  named 
Kaka,  see  fols.  1376  and  156a  in  Or.  6,310,  the  earlier 
version  of  the  history,  at  fol.  91a,  written  "Knk.")  The 
eldest  of  them,  Abu  *Ali,  who  was  present  at  Bad's  death, 
after  putting  to  flight  the  Hamdanid  force,  retired  to  Husn 
Kayfa ;  hastened  thence  with  his  imcle's  widow  (a  Dailamite 
whom  he  afterwards  married)  to  Mayyafariqin,  which  he 
seized,  together  with  the  strong  places  aroimd  ;  and  so 
established  himself  as  the  first  of  the  Marwanid  dynasty 
in  Diyar  Bakr.^ 

The  course  of  the  dynasty  was  short,  even  according  to 
Eastern  standard ;  it  lasted  just  under  a  century.  Of  its 
five  sovereigns,  Abu  *Ali  was  followed  by  his  brothers  Sa*id 
and  Ahmad,  whose  reign  of  over  fifty  years — 402  to  453 
A.H. — formed  its  culminating  point,  and  was  followed  by 
the  reigns  of  his  son  and  grandson.  The  latter,  after  being 
ousted  by  Ibn  Jahir  in  479,  regained  power  for  a  short 
period  in  486,  during  the  imcertainty  in  the  succession  to 
the  Saljuq  throne  which  followed  on  the  death  of  Malik 
Shah  (fol.  1516),  and  this,  on  Ibn  al-Azraq's  calculation, 
sufficed  to  complete  the  himdred  years  (fol.  154flf). 


Abu  'A/i  nl'Hasan  h.  Maricdny  380-386  a.ti. 

The  Amir  Abu  *Ali  began  his  reign  by  successfully 
resisting  a  Greek  attack  on  Akhlat,  Maniizjird,  Arjish,  and 
Barkari  in  382  a.h.  His  authority,  which  had  the  support 
of  his  brothers,  was  undisputed,  and  he  had  an  able  governor 
at  Mayyafariqin,  the  Chamberlain  Mamma.  Nevertheless  he 
felt  himself  insecure,  for,  as  he  told  Mamma,  the  people,  and 
especially  the  lighter  sort,  were  wholly  in  favour  of  the 
Hamdanids.2     The  Clothes  Market,  he  said,  was   a  centre 

*  Bad's  domiuioiis  extended  also  into  Diyar  llabi'a,  as  he  held  Na§ibin,  Jazlrat 
ibn  'Omar,  and,  later,  Tur  *Abdin  (fols.  121a-A). 

-  The  historian  says  that  the  rulers  of  Ma\7af  ariqin  were  in  general  benevolent, 
especially  the  Hamdanid  Saif  al-Daula.  ()nly  the  Dailamites  under  'A^ud  al- 
Daula  and  his  successors  were  cruel,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  their  being 
massacred  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  time  of  Sam^um  al-Daula  (fol.  120A). 
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of  mischief ;  no  one  might  enter  it  mounted,  and  when  one 
of  his  relatives  did  so  it  led  to  a  collision  with  the  people. 
Moreover,  if  a  soldier  or  Kurd  were  insolent,  he  was  beaten 
well-nigh  dead,  without  leave  of  Amir  or  governor.  Now 
his  ideal  for  the  governed  was,  he  said,  passive  obedience.^ 
Mamma  advised  the  following  plan.  On  the  festival  of  the 
Adha,  when  the  population  had  gone  beyond  the  town  limits,, 
the  Amir  had  the  gates  closed,  threw  one  leading  citizen 
from  the  wall,  murdered  others,  and  pillaged  the  place, 
and  then,  after  proclaiming  a  general  banishment,  made 
exceptions  in  favour  of  those  persons  whom  he  chose  should 
remain  in  the  city.  This  was  in  384  (fol.  1236).  In  386 
the  Amir  contracticd  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Sa'd  al-Daula,. 
the  Hamdanid,  paying  down  a  dowry  of  200,000  dirhams. 
The  marriage  was  to  take  place  at  Amid.^  The  bride's 
escort  included  a  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  Khatib 
*Abd  al-Rahim  b.  Nubata,^  and  on  reaching  their  camping- 
ground  near  al-Euha,  the  bride  heard  at  night-time 
mysterious  and  disquieting  utterances  which  her  companion 

^  His  words  are — 

*Lj^jij'i\^  \ib^\^\  cUj-»i!\y-x  Jy  il  ^ui^.^  ^/*«-ft-j  iit«l'l  jj*fci-) 

*  The  phrase  is — 

*\^\  (J>  l^  J^*^  u^  ^j^^  (^j^  «*-^^  L^""^^  jJlJI  L^  jJD 

Compare  Dozy,  Supp.,  sub  JSJ . 

'  Ibn  Nubata  was  one  of  the  literary  Court  of  Saif  al-Daula.  DiscourscH 
delivered  by  him  l)etween  348  and  353  a.h.  are  mentioned  on  fols.  114*  and  115flr, 
and  he  is  described  on  fol.  1136  as  unapproachable  in  his  art.  On  fol.  121a,  in 
the  notice  of  his  death  in  374,  aged  39  ^'ears,  it  is  stated  that  he  claimed  to  have 
seen  ^alib  b.  al-Muthanna  and  $alih  b.  abi'l-^ujja,  and  that  he  handed 
down  traditions  from  the  latter.  Ibn  al-Azraq  odds  that  the  interval  between 
Ibn  Nubata's  birth  (33/)  a.h.)  and  the  entrance  of  al-IJujja  (the  twelfth  Imam 
who  disappeared)  into  the  cistern  was  60  years  on  the  assumption  that  that  event 
occurred  m  275,  but  that  some  put  it  in  262,  which  would  make  the  interval 
between  the  two  events  73  years.  Ibn  Khallikan,  in  his  life  of  Ibn  Nubata 
(SI.  £ng.,  ii,  110),  quotes  Ibn  al-Azraq's  history  for  the  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death,  and  again  in  his  life  of  Muhammad  al-^ujja  (ib.,  p.  581)  for  the 
alternative  dates  of  his  birth  and  disappearance.  The  latter  passage  occurs  in 
Or.  5,803,  1036,  with  some  curious  traditions  relating  to  al-l^ujja.  Fov  Ibu 
Nubata,  see  Brockelm.,  G«sch.  Arab.  Lit.,  i,  92.  The  family  was  of  great 
importance  at  Mayyafariqin,  and  members  of  it  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
MS.  as  holders  of  office  there. 
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made  light  of,  but  within  two  days  the  news  came  that  the 
Amir  was  dead.  His  death  happened  thus : — ^Accompanied 
by  Sharwa,  the  son  of  Mamma,  he  had  proceeded  by  Hani 
(where  the  difficulty  in  getting  across  the  river  Hauw  caused 
his  brother  Abu  Nasr  Ahmad  to  say  that  if  he  ever  came 
to  rule  he  would  build  a  bridge  there)  on  to  Amid.  Its 
leading  Shaikh,  'Abd  al-Barr,  met  him  outside,  and  was 
warned  by  Sharwa,  who  was  friend  to  the  next  brother  Sa'id 
and  false  to  the  Amir,  that  the  inhabitants  must  be  on 
their  guard  remembering  what  had  befallen  the  people  of 
Mayyafiriqin.  The  Shaikh,  in  turn,  warned  his  fellow- 
townsmen^  who  left  themselves  in  his  hands.  He 
accordingly  laid  a  plan  whereby  the  Amir,  on  entering  the 
town,  was  to  be  put  off  his  guard  by  money  being  flimg 
in  his  face,  and  then  whoever  killed  him  was  to  rule  in 
Amid.  The  plan  succeeded,  the  murderer  being  Abu  Tahir 
Tusuf  b.  Damna.  Tumult  and  slaughter  followed,  and 
the  gates  were  closed.  Sharwa,  on  approaching  the  city 
wall  for  news,  was  thrown  the  Amir's  head  and  corpse, 
and  he  and  Sa*Id  retired  with  the  troops  to  Mayyafariqm 
(fols.  124-5).i 


Mumahhid  al-Baula  Abu  Mamur  Sa'td,  386-401  a.h. 

His  first  act  was  to  confirm  Sharwa  and  his  father  in 
office.  He  then  married  his  brother's  intended  bride,  and 
interred  his  corpse  at  Arzan,  where  his  father  Marwan 
— now  blind — ^with  his  wife,  took  up  their  abode  near  the 
tomb.  Amid  alone  did  not  submit  to  the  new  Amir ;  Ibn 
Damna  was  practically  the  ruler  there,  and  terms  were  come 
to  imder  which  the  Amir  was  to  receive  200,000  dirhams 


^  Ibn  Shaddad  makes  this  episode,  in  error,  to  be  part  of  the  murder  of  th« 
Dailamite  garrison  at  Mayyafunqm  under  ^am^am  al-Daula,  and  the  person  killed 
to  be  Abu  'Ali  al-^asan  b.  *AIi  al-Tamimi,  appointed  governor  in  369  by  *A4ud 
al-Daula.  And  he  makes  the  accession  of  Mumahhid  al-Daula  the  consequence  of 
Abu  *Ali's  expulsion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mayyafariqin  (fols.  80a  and  81^  of 
Bodl.  Marsh  333,  as  to  ^vhich  see  J.R.A.S.,  1902,  p.  786,  n.  2). 
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yearly  with  the  rights  of  the  Khutba  and  Sikka.^  Ibn 
Damna  next  proceeded  to  get  rid  of  *Abd  al-Barr.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  performing  his  duties  as  Qadi  in  the  abode 
of  Ibn  Damna,  who  was  his  son-in-law.  The  latter  now 
got  his  assent  to  a  banquet;  by  this  means  introduced  his 
partisans,  who  were  recruited  from  the  provision  market ; 
murdered  the  Qadi  in  his  daughter's  presence,  and  rejoined 
the  company  bearing  his  victim's  head  with  him.  The  banquet 
then  proceeded  to  its  close.  Later  Ibn  Damna  addressed 
the  populace.  After  protesting  his  single-minded  devotion 
to  their  interest  and  his  natural  kindness,  he  told  them  that 
*Abd  al-Barr  meditated  handing  over  the  town  to  the  Amir 
and  becoming  his  vizier,  and  that  he  had  forestalled  his 
intention  by  killing  him.  They  might  obey  him  or  not, 
as  they  pleased.^  The  people  submitted  to  him ;  his  rule 
proved  beneficent  and  popular ;  and  by  gaining  over  Sharwa 
he  induced  the  Amir  to  appoint  him  successor  to  *Abd 
al-Barr.  He  now  built  himself  a  palace  on  the  Tigris, 
where  he  held  great  state;  he  exchanged  letters  and  gifts 
with  the  Caliphs  of  Baghdad  and  of  Cairo,  and  with  the 
Emp6ror  Basil  ;  his  Court  was  much  resorted  to  ;  poets 
praised  him,  amongst  others  al-Tihami,^  who,  whilst  at  the 
Court  of  Nasr  al-Daula,  composed  three  poems  in  Ibn 
Damna's  honour.  Yet  he  had  begun  life  as  a  porter,  and 
a  story  was  current  that  one  hot  day,  when  resting  a  load 
of  grain  in  the  space  between  the  walls,  he  reflected  that 
they  required  to  be  raised,  and  vowed  that  if  Allah  ever 
made  him  ruler  of  Amid  he  would  raise  them  by  a  cubit. 
Fortime,  says  Ibn  Shaddad,  brought  about  its  wonted 
exalting  of  the  himible,*  and  the  vow  was  now  performed 

^  By  the  probable  omission  of  some  words  in  Ibn  ol-Atbir  (ix,  51]  it  is  made 
to  appear  that  the  Khutba  and  Sikka  were  the  only  rights  retained  oy  the  Amir 
in  Mayyafariqin. 

*  The  words  are — 

'  *Ali  b.  Mul^ammad  al-Tihami,  died  416.  See  his  life  by  Ibn  Khallikan 
(SI.  Eng.,  ii,  316)  and  Brock.,  Gesch.  Arab.  Lit.,  i,  92. 

i^UL  JiU  J5^^  cJ  iGjlc  ^^  ^/T^  <L3ljytf^jJl  i 

^!jLa  Jjl-^  (op.  dt.,  65i). 
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(fols.  125^-126^).  But  fortune's  wheel  was  not  stayed. 
In  415,  during  the  reign  of  Nasr  al-Daula,  there  came  to 
Mayyafariqln  one  Martaj,  with  gifts  from  Ibn  Damna.  He,, 
in  turn,  was  now  a  father-in-law,  Martaj  having  married 
his  daughter.  Martaj  was  wealthy  ;  his  wealth  aroused  his 
father-in-law's  envy  and  his  own  alarm ;  and  he  now  offered 
Amid  to  the  Amir  on  certain  terms  to  be  guaranteed  by 
him  and  by  his  vizier,  al-Maghribi.  Returning  to  Amid,, 
he  laid  his  plans.  Four  trusty  partisans  gained  admission 
to  Ibn  Damna  on  the  pretence  of  asking  for  a  money  grant,, 
and  murdered  him.  The  single  Farrash  present  roused  the 
guards  and  the  people.  They  accused  Martaj  of  the  deed,, 
and  he  was  suddenly  sprung  on  and  killed  by  the  Farrash,. 
who  fled  to  Nasr  al-Daula.  Disorder  and  pillage  followed,, 
which  were  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  Nasr  al-Daula,  who 
gained  admission  to  Amid  only  by  surrendering  the  Farrash 
for  execution.  This  he  was  persuaded  to  do  by  his  vizier, 
who  asked  whether  the  town  was  not  worth  buying  at  the 
price,  added  to  which,  he  said,  the  Farrash's  victim,  Martaj, 
had  been  acting  on  the  Amir's  behalf.  Ibn  Damna  had 
ruled  twenty-eight  years.  ^ 

Resuming  the  story  of  Mumahhid  al-Daula  (fol.  1266),. 
we  are  told  of  the  marks  of  honour  which  reached  him  from 
Baghdad  2  and  from  Cairo,  and  of  his  public  works  at  the 
capital.  Sharwa  continued  to  be  his  chief  adviser ;  he  was- 
in  high  favour,  and  was  admitted  even  into  the  Amir's 
harlm.      But   he   had  a   favourite,    Ibn   Falyus,   who  was 

^  Ibn  Shaddad  (op.  cit.,  81a)  quotes  this  statemeut,  and  adds  that,  according 
to  Ibn  al-Athir,  he  liad  ruled  twenty-three  years,  but  this  does  not  appear  in 
Tomberg's  edition,  where  the  only  mention  of  Ibn  Damna  occurs  vol.  ix,  p.  62. 

2  A  contemporary  Baghdad  historian,  Hilal  al-§abi,  mentions  Mayyafariqin 
under  392  a.h.  (B.M.  Add.  19,360,  100a).  *Amid  al-Juyiish  being  then  engaged 
in  repressing  the  chronic  rioting  of  the  hostile  sects,  an  Alide  ringleader  fled  to 
Mayyafariqin.  Anyone  murdering  him  was  promised  100  dinars,  guaranteed  by 
the  sum  bemg  paid  aown  to  a  trader  at  Baghdad,  and  by  a  bill  drawn  on  him  for  the 

amount,  ^<^Jui ,  being  sent  oflp  to  May}afariqin.     But  news  came  of  the  Alide's 

deatli,  whereupon  *Amid  al-JuyiLsh  laughingly  said  that,  as  they  had  gained  their 
object  CTatis,  the  sura  would  ser^e  to  rid  them  of  some  other  evildoer.  Of  the 
score  of  lines  which  Sibt  b.  al-Jauzi,  in  the  Mir'at  al-Zaman,  devotes  to  the  year 
392  (B.M.  Or.  4,619,  1926),  four  are  given  to  this  incident,  so  it  may  fittiigly 
find  place  here.  It  shows  that  regular  business  relations  existed  between  the 
capital  and  the  frontier  city. 
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hated  by  the  Amir,  and  who,  in  turn,  was  ever  warning 
Sharwa  not  to   trust   his  master.     He   even   advised   his 
murder.     Sharwa  pleaded  the  favours  he  had  received,  but 
was  told  to  reflect  that  life  was  the  first  consideration.     In 
the  end  Sharwa  was  persuaded.     He  tried  poison,  but  it 
failed,  so  he  turned  to  other  methods.     The  stronghold  of 
al-Hattakh  was  his  by  grant  from  the  Amir ;   it  bordered 
on  meadows,  and  in  springtime,  at  the  season  of  flowers, 
he   was    often  visited    by  his    master.      They   were    there 
together  in  401,  and  one  day,  as  they  were  drinking,  Ibn 
Falyus,  by  arrangement  with  Sharwa,  posted  men  at  the 
gates  to  prevent  any  of  the  Amir's  supporters  from  entering, 
and  as  those  of  his  relatives  and  friends  who  were  present 
succumbed  in  turn  to  intoxication,  they  were  led  off  by 
Sharwa  as  though  to  repose,  but  were,  in  fact,  put  imder 
arrest  on  a  pretended  order  of  the  Amir.     At  length  the 
Amir  felt  the   need  of   repose,  and   retired  with  a   single 
attendant.     Now,  said  Ibn  Falyus,  was  the  time.     Sharwa 
left  him  to  act ;  he  went  in  with  a  naked  sword ;   the  Amir 
told  him  to  be  gone,  and,  on  his  delaying,  closed  with  him 
and  shouted  to  Sharwa  for  the  sword  which  he  had  always 
at  hand.     Sharwa  took  it,  and  struck  him  on  the  shoulder. 
The  Amir  exclaimed :  "  What,  Sharwa,  you  are  in  the  plot 
against  me,  and  are  abetting  Ibn  Falyus!    you  will  never 
more  prosper,"  ^  and  then  died. 

The  two  murderers  rode  off  to  Mayyafariqin  and  gained 
admittance  to  the  town,  the  watch  believing  the  Amir  to  be 
with  them.  Not  seeing  him  they  attempted  to  stop  Sharwa, 
but  he  managed  to  reach  the  palace,  seized  the  treasury,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  troops  made  himself  obeyed.  His  first 
care  was  to  send  horsemen  to  Is'ird  to  seize  Abu  Nasr,  the 
surviving  brother  of  the  deceased  Amir,  who  during  some 
part  of  his  reign  had  Uved  in  Mayyafariqin,  but  having 
imprudently  divulged  a  dream  of  the  moon  entering  his 

J.K.A.S.  191)3.  <J 
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chamber,  or,  according  to  another  story,  the  sun  alighting 
on  his  head,  his  brother  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  he 
would  bear  rule,  and  told  him  never  to  let  him  see  his  face 
again.  He  was  given  Qal'at  Is'ird  with  its  mill,  and  the 
brothers  never  again  met.  (Another  account  was  that  it 
was  the  Amir  who  saw  in  a  dream  the  sim  enter  his  chamber, 
and  his  brother  seize  it  from  him,  and  that  he  thus  became 
odious  in  his  sight.) 

We  are  told  that  this  year  was  one  of  drought  and 
scarcity — the  jarlb  of  grain  costing  ten  dinars — and  that 
Abu  Nasr  had  made  a  vow  that  if  he  came  to  rule  he  woidd 
make  a  dole  of  grain  daily  in  the  mosque.  The  time  was 
now  at  hand  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  vow.  Sharwa,  by 
using  the  Amir's  seal,  had  procured  the  submission  of  all 
the  fortresses  in  the  district,  with  the  exception  of  Arzan, 
which  had  long  been  governed  by  a  native  of  Ispahan, 
al-Khwaja  Abu'l-Qasim.  He  temporized  with  Sharwa's 
envoy,  and  whilst  out  hunting  with  him  came  across 
a  hurrying  rider,  who  told  him  Sharwa  had  murdered  the 
Amir  and  had  sent  to  seize  Abu  Nasr,  whom  he  was  on 
his  way  to  warn.  Abu'l-Qasim  hastened  home,  gave  open 
expression  of  his  grief  at  the  news,  and  sent  ofE  an  urgent 
message  to  Abu  Nasr  to  come  to  him.  The  next  day  saw  his 
arrival,  and  Sharwa's  cavalry  returned  empty-handed. 
Abu'l-Qasim  next  smnmoned  Abu  Nasr's  parents  from  their 
son's  grave,  and  before  them  and  the  leading  inhabitants 
took  an  imdertaking  from  him  that  he  would  rule  justly  and 
be  guided  by  his  advice.  They  then  assembled  their  troops, 
who  promised  free  service  imtil  Sharwa  was  slain,  met  and 
defeated  him,  and  returned  with  much  booty.  This  Abu 
Nasr  ceded  to  the  troops,  whilst  Abu'l-Qasim  distributed 
among  them  the  contents  of  the  state  granaries.  Their 
niunbers  increased  and  they  advanced  on  Mayyafariqin. 
Sharwa  was  persuaded  by  Ibn  Falyus  that  the  only  escape 
for  them  was  to  surrender  the  town  to  the  Greeks,  and  the 
people,  suspecting  this,  called  down  curses  on  them  both. 
Their  suspicions  were  increased  by  Sharwa  despatching  his 
treasure  to  Ibn  Damna  at  Amid  for  safe  custody ;   they 
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rose ;  Sharwa's  Georgian  soldiery  discharged  arrows  at  them, 
whereupon  they  murdered  Ibn  Falyus.  Sharwa  took  refuge 
in  a  fort,  and  the  city  Sheikhs  guaranteed  his  life.  But 
they  failed  to  control  the  people,  who  pillaged  the  city  and 
called  in  Abu  Nasr.  He  drew  near  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Sharwa,  and  on  this  being  refused  cut  off 
supplies  from  the  city.  After  withdrawing  to  Arzan  for 
a  time  during  the  extreme  cold,  he  resumed  the  siege,  and 
the  people  were  persuaded  to  give  way  and  to  trust  Sharwa 
to  the  Amir's  clemency.  On  the  next  day,  in  the  last  month 
of  401,  he  entered  the  city.  His  conduct  was  wise  and 
forbearing,  and  his  vizier,  Abu'l-Qasim,  promptly  cleared 
the  city  of  criminals  and  recovered  much  of  the  stolen 
property.  Sharwa  was  strangled  and  his  body  crucified  on 
the  scene  of  his  crime;  his  supporters  were  expelled  from 
the  city ;  and  his  victim  was  interred  beside  his  brother  at 
Arzan  (fols.  126-130). 

Nasr  al-Daula  Abu  Nasr  Ahmad,  401-453  a.h. 

Thus  opened  the  longest  and  most  brilliant  of  the 
Marwanid  reigns.  The  palace  being  in  ruins,  the  Amir's 
first  care  was  to  erect  a  new  one,  for  which,  by  his  vizier's 
advice,  he  chose  a  site  on  high  ground,  adjoining  one  of 
the  town  forts,  which  he  thus  incorporated  in  the  edifice, 
and  so  guarded  against  its  being  held  apart  from  the  city 
and  against  himself.  A  convent  and  church  of  the  Virgin 
had  formerly  stood  on  the  site,  and  its  shrines  were  now 
removed  to  the  Melkite  church.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of 
the  new  palace  were  gilt,  and  water  was  brought  thereto 
from  Ra's  al-*Ain  to  supply  its  basins  and  baths.  It  was 
begun  and  completed  in  the  course  of  the  year  403  a.h. 

Just  previous  to  the  festival  of  the  Adha,  arrived  an 
envoy  from  the  Caliph,  together  with  a  chamberlain  from 
Sultan  al-Daula,  the  Buwaihid,  bearing  seven  robes  of 
honour  and  a  complimentary  letter,  with  a  grant  to  the  Amir 
of  the  whole  of  Diyar  Bakr,^  jb*XJ  j^i^^  uJj^*Ldl,  under 
the  title  of  Nasr  al-Daida,  and  the  patent,  ^-Jy ,  was  read 
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out  before  the  leading  inhabitants.  That  very  evening  came^ 
an  envoy  from  the  Fatimide  al- Hakim,  bringing  likewise 
the  grant  of  a  title,  and  next  day  came  an  envoy  from  the 
Emperor  Basil,  the  Sclavonian.  All  of  them  were  received 
with  great  marks  of  honour,  and  on  the  day  of  the  festival 
the  Amir  sat  in  state  with  the  Baghdad  envoys  on  his  right 
and  the  Fatimide  and  Byzantine  envoys  on  his  left.  The 
patents  were  again  read,  complimentary  poems  recited,  and 
honours  conferred  on  the  envoys  (fols.  131a-6). 

The  rule  of  the  Amir,  with  Abu'l-Qasim  as  his  vizier,, 
was  exemplary.  He  lightened  the  taxes,  repaired  and  settled 
endowments  on  the  city  walls,  and,  in  pursuance  of  his 
vow  to  give  one  jarib  of  corn  daily  in  charity,  he  now 
(407-8  A.H.)  gave  orders  to  purchase  an  estate  of  the 
approximate  yield  of  360  jarlbs,  to  be  settled  on  thi» 
charitable  object.  This  was  done,  and  the  produce  was 
distributed  in  the  mosque  down  to  the  time  of  the  author,  who 
invokes  the  curse  of  Allah,  angels,  and  men  on  whomsoever 
shoidd  touch  or  alter  the  same  (fol.  132a).  Here  follows 
(fol.  1336)  the  account  of  the  recovery  of  Amid  and  the 
Amir's  journey  there,  when  he  appointed  his  eldest  son,. 
Abu'l- Hasan,  to  be  governor,  with  one  Ibn  al-Khammar  as 
his  secretary — a  name  which,  before  the  historian's  time,, 
had  been  changed  to  al-Nakhwar,  presumably  because  it 
suggested  fermented  liquor.  He  also  caused  an  excellent 
bridge  of  twenty  arches  to  be  built  at  the  spot  where  he 
met  his  son  on  his  arrival.^  The  Qadli  of  Mayyafariqin  was 
appointed  to  act  also  at  Amid,  and  his  journeys  to  and  fro- 
by  moonlight  on  the  14th  of  each  month,  and  the  festivities 
on  the  way,  are  described  (fols.  1336-134a). 

In  this  year,  415  a.h.,  occurred  the  death  of  the  vizier,. 
Abu'l  -  Qasim,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Amir.'  His 
successor   was  the   eminent   man  of    letters   Abu'l- Qasim 


*  The  bridge  is  mentioned  only  in  Or.  6,310,  426 — the  earlier  version  of  Ibn 
al-Azraq*8  history. 

2  The  MS.  Or.  6,803  puts  his  death  in  410  a.h.  (last  line  of  fol.  134*),  but 
this  must  be  an  error  for  415  a.h.,  for  in  Or.  6,310,  42*,  the  event  is  made  to 
happen  on  the  return  of  the  Amir  horn,  his  journey  to  take  possession  of  Amid. 
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4il-Husain  b.  *AK  al-Ma^ribi.  We  are  told  (fol.  13^) 
that  on  his  arrest  in  Egypt  by  the  Fatimide  al- Hakim 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Khizanat  al  -  Bunud,  and 
escaped  (which  no  one  besides  had  ever  done)  and  joined 
his  father  in  Iraq,  remaining  with  him  till  his  death.^  He 
then  served  the  Oqailid  Qirwash  until  he  was  arrested 
together  with  Sulaiman  b.  Fahd  (in  411  a.m.,  Ibn  al-AttiTr, 
ix,  226).  Being  set  at  liberty,  they  both  started  for  Diyar 
Bakr,  but  were  met  on  the  way  by  Badran,  the  brother  of 
Qirwash,  who  reconveyed  them  to  Mosul,  telling  Qirwa^ 
that  they  were  devourers  of  his  substance ;  and  they  were 
again  imprisoned.  Later  they  obtained  their  freedom  by 
bribery,  and  got  to  Mayyafariqm.  And  the  Amir  steadily 
refused  to  give  them  up  to  Qirwash.  He  now  appointed 
al-Maghribi  to  be  his  vizier,  with  the  fullest  powers,  and 
he  proved  himself  as  wise,  cautious,  and  efficient  as  any 
vizier  who  ever  served  Caliph  or  Sultan.  His  close  friend, 
Sulaiman  b.  Fahd,  remained  for  a  time  as  a  guest  at  Court, 
until  Qirwash  relented,  and  he  returned  to  his  relatives  at 
Mosul.^    The  vizier  is  described  (fol.  1366)  as  having  carried 

^  Three  generations  of  the  Mag^hi  family  attained  the  rank  of  Tizier.  The 
grandfather,  Abu'UQasim  al-^usain,  is  mentioned  (fol.  116a)  as  assisting  in  355 
to  negotiate  a  tnico  between  Saif  al-Daula  and  the  Greeks,  **  with  whom  he  was 
then  residing.'*  Why  he  was  there  is  explained  by  Ibn  al-Adim  in  the  Zubdat 
al-I^alab  (Paris,  1,666,  38^),  namely,  that  in  354,  when  Saif  al-Daula  ransomed 
those  Moslem  prisoners  for  whom  he  could  not  find  exchanges,  his  secretary, 
Abu'l-Qasim,  **  the  grandfather  of  the  vizier,"  went  hostage  for  the  payment. 
The  vizier's  father,  Abu'l-I^asan  *Ali,  was  Saif  al-Daula's  last  vizier  (lo.,  41a), 
and  continued  to  serve  his  successor,  Sa*d  al-Daula  (ib.,  46a).  He  next  served 
the  Fatimide  al-*Aziz,  but  for  how  long  a  time  is  imcertain,  for  Ibn  al-Azraq 
has  told  us  (fol.  121a)  that  in  377  he  was  in  conmiand  of  troops  sent  by  ^amsam 
al-Daula  against  Bad,  and  he  now  says  fl34^)  that  he  servea  al-Hakun,  whose 
reign  began  only  in  386.  And  his  furtner  statement  that,  whilst  his  post  in 
£g}'pt  was  fillea  by  Iiis  son  Abu'UQasim,  he  served  first  Qirwash  ana  then, 
during  ten  months,  the  Buwaihid  Sharaf  al-Daula,  is  true,  not  of  him,  but  of  his 
son ;  see  Ibn  al-Athir  (ix,  233-5),  who  dates  the  Buwaihid  service  in  414  a.h. 
The  account  in  Or.  6,310,  43a,  is  equally  confusing.  Again,  both  Ibn  al-A^!r 
(loc.  cit.),  Sib^  ibn  al-Jauzi  (B.M.  Or.  4,619,  216a),  and  Ibn  Khallikan 
(SI.  Eng.,  i,  450)  say  that  Abu'l-Qasim's  father  was  put  to  death  by  al^akim, 
and  on  this  De  Slane  refers  us  to  De  SacVs  **  £xpos6  de  la  religion  aes  Druzes," 
i,  cccl.  But  the  father  is  not  there  mentioned  among  those  put  to  death,  and  he 
is  mentioned  (ib.,  p.  ccxcix)  as  in  the  service  of  al-*Aziz  as  late  as  384,  i.e.  after 
the  campaign  against  Bad. 

'  Ibn  al-Atiiir's  story  (loc.  cit.)  is  that  on  their  arrest  Sulaiman  pleaded  poverty 
in  answer  to  Qirwash's  demand  of  money,  and  was  therefore  put  to  death ;  ana 
that  al-Majj^bi  fraudulently  evaded  payment  and  got  away,  and  he  quotes  some 
{)oetry  on  the  subject.    His  estimate  of  the  vizier's  character  is  unfavourable. 
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on  the  government  in  the  grand  style  of  Egypt  or  'Iraq.* 
In  428  his  health  failed,  whereupon  he  devised  a  scheme 
for  ensuring  his  burial  in  the  Mashhad  at  al-Ghariyya  (the 
tomb  of  'Ali,  see  Yaqut,  iii,  790).  In  procuring  the  consent 
of  the  Naqlb  of  the  shrine,  he  announced  that  a  purse  of 
1,000  dinars  wotdd  be  placed  in  his  coffin  as  a  means  of 
identification,  and  when  near  his  end  he  directed  this  ta 
be  done.  His  death  took  place  in  Ramadan,  428  a.h.^  He 
had  previously  announced  that  a  favourite  concubine  of  his 
was  going  to  be  conveyed  to  Kufa  for  burial,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  injunctions  the  bearers  now  hurried 
his  coffin  on  to  Kufa  by  way  of  Husn  Kayfa  and  Jazira 
before  the  news  of  his  death  reached  the  successive  halting- 
places.^  At  the  shrine  of  *Ali  his  identity  was  established 
by  the  purse.  He  was  interred  there ;  an  inscription  placed 
over  him  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  be  numbered 
among  the  happy  believers  who  had  found  grace. 

The  Amir  now  remained  for  a  time  without  a  vizier.     He 
was  much   engaged  in  public   works,   such   as   a  hospital 


*  By  Ibn  Shaddad  (op.  cit.,  88a)  the  vizier  is  credited  with  a  bequest  of  books 
to  the  Mosques  of  Marvafariqin  and  Amid,  but  this  is  probably  an  error  on  his 
part,  for  in  both  the  MSS.  (Or.  6,803,  134*-135a,  and  Or.  6,310,  44a)  the 
bequest  is  attributed  to  Al  -  Shai^  Abu  Na^r  al  -  Manazi  (A^mad  b.  lusuf 
al-SuIaiki),  a  learned  and  accomplished  state  secretary  who  was  employed  on 
missions  to  Constantinople.  His  life  is  eiven  by  Ibn  Khallikan  (SI.  £ng.,  i,  126), 
where  the  story  of  the  bequest  seems  to  be  copied  from  this  history. 

*  All  the  later  historians,  excepting^  Ibn  Shaddad  (loc.  cit.),  put  his  death  in 
418  A.H.  Sib(  ibn  al-Jauzi  (Or.  4,619,  217a)  and  Ibn  Khallikan  (SI.  £ng., 
i,  454)  give  the  alternative  date,  428,  the  latter  saying  that  418  was  the  more 
correct.  This  is  not  the  view  of  Ibn  al-Azraq,  for  in  Or.  6,310,  46 A,  he  deals 
expressly  with  the  point,  saying  that  he  had  come  across  many  works  which  gave 
428,  and  a  single  work  which  gave  418,  which  was  an  error  on  the  scribe's  part, 
inasmuch  as  from  the  year  420  to  about  425  or  426  it  was  beyond  doubt  that  the 
vizier  was  in  Mayyafariqin.  This  passage  does  not  appear  in  Or.  5,803,  but  the 
date  428  is  repeated  therein  more  than  once.  And  it  is  rendered  probable  by  other 
dates.  According  to  Ibn  al-Athir  (ix,  236)  the  vizier  entered  the  service  of  Xa^r 
al-Daula  in  415,  which  was  the  year  of  the  death  of  Abu'l-Qasim,  whom  he 
succeeded.  According  to  both  Sib(  ibn  al-Jauzi  (Paris,  1,506,  786)  and  Dhahabi 
(B.M.  Or.  50,  446)  he  served  two  terms  of  office,  for  which  three  years  scarcely 
suffice.  His  successor,  Ibn  Jahir,  was  appointed  only  in  430  a.h.  (Or.  5,803,. 
1376),  and  although  there  was  an  inten-al,  the  office  can  scarcely  have  remained 
vacant  for  so  long  a  space  as  twelve  years. 

'  The  vizier's  scheme  is  related  by  Ibn  al-Athir  (ix,  256),  who  probably 
derived  the  story  from  the  *'  Munta^am"  of  Ibn  td-Jauzi,  for  Sibt  ibn  al-Jauzi 
relates  the  same  in  the  Mir'ut  al-Zaman  (Or.  4,619,  2166)  on  that  authority,  and 
in  similar  terms,  and  then  gives  the  story  of  the  purse  on  the  authority  of  the 
"  History  of  Mayyafariqin." 
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(1336) ;  a  mosque  (1356)  with  an  hourglass^  therein  (1366); 
and  a  palace  to  lodge  himself  and  his  relatives,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  Satldama,  from  which  it  was  irrigated  by 
a  water-wheel.  In  the  spring  season  the  Court  moved 
thither,  spending  two  nights  on  the  way  at  halting  stations 
of  which  traces  remained  in  the  author's  time.  The  Amir 
further  settled  endowments  on  various  bridges,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  the  vow  made  on  his  way  to  Amid  with  his 
brother  Abu  'Ali,  he  had  one  constructed  over  the  river 
Hauw  (137a).  His  rule  was  prosperous  and  beneficent ; 
his  Court  was  resorted  to  by  poets  from  all  quarters^  who 
sang  his  praises,  and  served  as  a  safe  asylimi  for  those  in 
need  of  a  refuge.  One  of  these  was  the  Buwaihid  al-Malik 
al-'Aziz,  son  of  Jalal  al-Daula,  who  on  his  father's  death 
in  435  (Ibn  al-Athir,  ix,  353)  settled  at  Qal'at  Is'ird,  and 
died  there.  From  him  the  Amir  acquired  two  objects,  each 
of  great  though  diverse  value — the  red  ruby  called  the 
Jabal  Yaqut,  weighing  seven  mithqals,  which  became  known 
as  the  Marwanid  gem  (and  which,  according  to  the  Mir'at 
al-Zaman,  Paris,  1506,  786,  he  gave  later  to  Tughril  Beg 
the  Saljuq) ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Qur'an  in  the  handwriting 
of  *Ali.  For  these  the  Buwaihid  received  the  simi  of  10,000 
dinars  (fol.  1496),  and  he  told  the  Amir  that  he  had  brought 
him  both  this  world  and  the  world  to  come  (fol.  1366). 
Another  eminent  refugee  was  the  infant  grandson  of  the 
Caliph  al-Qa'im,  who  succeeded  him  in  467  with  the  title 
of  al-Muqtadi.  He  was  conveyed  by  his  mother  to  Amid 
on  the  revolt  of  al-Basasiri  at  Baghdad  in  450.  The 
fugitives  were  met  by  the  Amir  in  person,  who  lodged  them 
in  the  palace  at  Amid  with  an  ample  allowance  for  their 
maintenance.     The  Qadi,  Ibn  al-Baghl,  begged  to  be  allowed 

>  JSjj  ,  the  Persian  ^^UcJ  .     See  Dozy,  Supp.,  sub  ijlact* . 

'  The  MS.  mentions  al-Tihami  {supra,  p.  127,  n.  3),  Abu'l-Ri^a  b.  al-Tarif, 
Ibn  al-Sudawi,  and  Ibn  al-Gha^iri  (the  earlier  version,  45^,  has  Ibn  al-Mafiri). 
Ibn  al-Athir  (ix,  52)  mentions  also  Abu  *Abd  Allah  al-Eazariini,  through 
whom  the  Shafcite  doctrine  was  spread  throughout  Diyar  Bakr.  (Muhammad  b. 
Bayan  b.  Muhammad,  died  455  a.h.,  see  Dhahabi,  Ta'rikh  al-Islam,  B.M. 
Or.  50,  534.) 
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to  defray  the  charge ;  the  Amir  said  that  a  descendant  of 
the  Caliph  could  only  be  at  his  Court  as  his  own  guest,  but 
eventually  he  yielded  to  the  Qadi's  request  (fol.  138 J).  On 
the  Caliph's  restoration  to  Bagdad  by  Tughril  Beg  they 
returned  there  with  gifts  of  the  value  of  200,000  dinars. 
This  redounded  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Amir  (fol.  lS9a, 
cf.  Ibn  al-AAir,  x,  6-7). 

The  popularity  and  influence  of  the  Qadi,  Ibn  al-Ba^I, 
at  Amid,  ended  by  awakening  the  distrust  of  Ibn  Jahir, 
who  had  now  succeeded  al-Maghribi  as  vizier.  He  reminded 
the  Amir  of  the  career  of  Ibn  Damna,  and  by  his  advice 
a  son  of  Ibn  Baghl  was  appointed  in  449  to  the  post  of  Qadi 
of  Mayyafariqm,  as  hostage  there  for  his  father.  Two 
years  later  Ibn  Baghl  was  arrested  and  died  in  prison 
(fol.  142fl). 

But  mischief  to  the  Marwanid  line  was  to  come,  not  from 
the  Qadi,  but  from  the  vizier,  Fakhr  al-Daula  Ibn  Jahir 
(see  his  life  by  Ibn  Khallikan,  SI.  Eng.,  iii,  280).  Bom  of 
a  good  family  in  Mosul,  he  was  allied  to  a  leading  man 
there  named  Ibn  Abi'l-*Aqarib.  Rivalry  between  the  two 
developed  into  hostility,  and  Qirwash,  under  a  threat  from 
Ibn  Jahir's  rival  and  family  of  quitting  the  place,  transferred 
Ibn  Jahir  to  an  official  post  at  Halab,  of  which  he  had 
lately  become  master.  Enemies  procured  his  dismissal, 
whereupon  he  sought  the  permission  of  Nasr  al-Daula  to 
come  to  his  territory  as  a  private  individual.  This  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  had  he  been  a  man  of  integrity 
he  would  not  have  quitted  Mosul.  But  the  want  of  a  vizier 
at  Mayyafariqin  was  making  itself  felt  (fol.  137 J).  The 
Christians  gained  in  strength,  and  a  military  *Arid,  having 
broken  a  man's  head  at  chess,  took  refuge  with  a  cousin 
of  the  Amir,  who  refused  to  give  him  up.  In  his  anger 
the  Amir  went  in  person  to  enforce  obedience,  and  was 
received  with  a  taunt  of  having  gone  forth  against  a  cousin 
as  if  to  attack  Kharshana,'  or  some  such  Greek  stronghold. 
This  led  the  Amir  to  summon  Ibn  Jahir ;   he  was  received 

1  Near  Mala^Iyya  (Yfiqfit,  ii,  423). 
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^th  great  honour,  and  appointed  vizier  with  the  fullest 
powers  ^  and  with  the  title  of  Kafi  al-Daula,  in  430  a.h.^ 

Once  only  was  the  Amir's  territory  attacked  by  a  hostile 
force,  namely,  by  two  Saljuq  officers,  sent  by  Tughril  Beg 
with  10,000  horse  to  invade  Diyar  Bakr,  which  he  granted 
them  as  a  fief.  (The  date  given  for  this  in  both  the  MSS., 
434  A.H.,  must  be  an  error  for  some  later  date.)  On 
their  approach  the  city  gates  were  closed ;  a  large  sum  was 
ofiEered  to  induce  them  to  withdraw,  but  was  refused.  One 
night,  however,  in  a  dnmken  quarrel,  they  stabbed  each 
other  dead,  and  the  Amir  sallied  out  with  his  troops, 
pillaged  their  camp,  and  took  many  prisoners  (fol.  139fl).* 

About  this  time  also  occurred  a  miscarriage  of  justice 
(fol.  1396).  The  Amir  being  at  enmity  with  Qirwash — 
possibly  in  440  (Ibn  al-AthIr,  ix,  375)  —  the  Qadi  at 
Mayyafariqin,  Abu'l-Murajja  Abu  Bakr,  having  occasion 
for  a  certain  lawbook,  told  his  secretary  to  write  to 
a  friend  at  Mosul  to  procure  him  a  copy,  and  the 
secretary  entrusted  the  letter  to  a  man  who  was  going 
to  Mosul  (with  ten  dinars  for  the  copy.  Or.  6,310,  536). 
The  commission  was  overheard  by  a  soldier  and  reported 
to  the  Amir.  The  Qadi  denied  on  oath  that  he  had  written, 
whilst  the  secretary  admitted  the  letter,  and  stated  its  object. 

1  The  words  are  (Or.  6,803,  138a,  corrected  by  Or.  6,310,  49*)  :   ^1  Sj 

These  terms  imply  a  \'izier  *  of  delegation '  as  distinct  from  the  more  restricted 
vizier  *of  execution.'  See  *' Al-A^Jkam  al-Sul^aniyya"  by  al-Mawardi,  transl. 
Ostrorog,  Paris,  1901,  i,  197. 

'  Ibn  al-Atlur  (x,  121)  makes  this  happen  later.  He  says  that  Ibn  Jahir  was 
in  the  senrice  of  a  concubine  of  Qir^'ayi,  and  that  after  the  latter* s  deposition 
(i.e.  in  442)  his  brother  Baraka  employed  him  as  envoy  to  the  Greeks,  when  he 
successfully  claimed  precedence  over  the  Marwanid  envoy;  that  later  he  fled 
to  avoid  arrest,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Mirdasid  ruler  of  ^Jalab ;  that  from 
there  he  went  to  Mala^iyva,  and  then  entered  the  Amir's  senice.  Ibn  al-*Adim 
(op.  cit.,  73*)  says  that  lie  came  to  ^alab  as  vizier  in  445,  and  that  in  446  he 
resigned  and  entered  the  Amir's  service.  Dhahabi,  in  the  Ta*rikh  ai-Islam,  Or.  50, 
188a,  puts  the  event  in  440,  '*  towards  the  close  of  the  Amir's  reign,"  on  the 
authonty  of  a  quotation  by  Ibn  al-Najjar  from  the  History  of  Muhammad  b. 
*Abd  al-Malik  al-Hamadhani,  who  diea  in  521,  i.e.  thirty-eight  years  after 
Ibn  Jahir. 

'  Sib(  ibn  al-Jauzi  says  of  the  Amir  (Paris,  1,506,  78*)  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  warding  off  hostile  attacks  by  money  payments.  See  also  Ibn  al-Atii!r, 
ix,  411  and  433. 
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But  the  Qadi's  denial  caused  doubt ;  he  was  imprisoned  in 
a  fort,  and  the  door  of  his  cell  plastered  up,  d-lc  ^j^}  s^* 
that  he  died  (fol.  139 J). 

The  improvements  to  the  town  continued.  Walls  were 
repaired,  baths  built,  and  a  surplus  from  charitable  endow- 
ments was  applied  in  bringing  water  from  Ra's  al-'Ain 
through  the  walls  into  the  city.  One  conduit  was  made 
by  a  wealthy  citizen,  a  broker,  at  his  own  cost,  by  which 
water  from  a  nimiber  of  springs  was  collected  and  brought 
through  the  centre  of  the  city.  And  though  the  pipe  passed 
by  his  door,  he  refused  to  divert  a  single  drop  for  his  own 
use.  Until  then  the  city  had  depended  on  wells,  the  first 
pipe  having  been  laid  by  Saif  al-Daula  to  supply  the  palace 
(fol.  140fl). 

A  fine  (*jJUa^),  and  the  solitary  one  under  the  Amir's 
rule,  was  inflicted,  sad  to  relate,  on  this  beneficent  broker. 
He  was  intimate  with  the  ruler  of  the  neighbouring  tribe 
of  Sunasuna  *  (on  whose  confines  the  Amir  had  constructed 
a  fort  to  keep  them  in  check),  and  an  enemy  of  his  suggested 
to  the  Amir  that  he  might  betray  the  city  to  them.  His 
house  was  searched  and  weapons  discovered,  whereupon  he 
was  fined  400,000  dinars:  80,000  dinars,  besides  property 
in  kind,  remained  for  his  heirs ;  still  the  Amir  was  deceived 
into  acting  as  he  did  (fol.  140J). 

Trade  flourished  and  wealth  increased  under  the  Amir's 
rule.     A  broker  who  had  bought  up  an  entire  caravan  load 


1  The  tribe  was  attacked  by  Saif  al  -  Daula  the  ^amdanid  in  328  a.h. 
(J.R.A.S.,  1902,  p.  797).  The  Amir  Abu  *Ali  waa  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Sankharib,  their  ruler  (fol.  125a),  who  is  probably  the  S^n^k^rim-Iohannes 
of  the  Armenian  house  of  Ardzrouni ;  see  Collect.  d'Hist.  Arm^niens  by 
M.  Brossct,  St.  Petersburg,  1874,  vol.  i,  p.  248.  Ibn  al-Athir  (ix,  306), 
in  relating  how  Nasr  al  -  Daula  had  to  check  the  tribe's  attacks  on 
the  pilgrims  from  Ac^arbijan,  sap  they  were  Armenians  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Al^lat,  and  that  they  held  their  strongholds  under  treaty 
until  580  A.H.,  after  which  they  fell  gradually  to  the  Moslems.  The  tribe  were 
evidently  regarded  as  dangerous  neighbours  (see  post^  p.  149),  and  under 
al-Kuzbaki,  the  Saljuq  governor  at  Mayyafariqin,  609-512  a.h.,  whose  weak 
rule  led  to  the  appointment  of  II  Ghazi,  the  first  of  the  Ortoqid  dynasty,  the 
tribe  was  said  to  have  annexed  as  many  as  thirty  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
*Adiljiwaz  (fol.  I60a). 
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of  raw  hides,  resold  them  that  same  day  at  a  profit  of  500 
dinars  of  ^Eomanos/  i.e.  of  Byzantine  issue.  The  Amir^ 
hearing  of  this,  sent  for  the  man,  who  attended  bringing 
the  money,  admitted  his  profit,  and  tendered  it  to  the 
Amir,  who  refused  it,  protesting  that  his  sole  motive  wa& 
to  ascertain  the  fact  of  such  a  profit  having  been  made  in 
his  territory.  A  contest  of  self-denial  followed,  which  ended 
in  the  broker  applying  the  sum  in  purchasing  an  endowment 
for  the  garrisons  of  certain  fortresses  (fol.  1406).^ 

The  Amir's  long  reign  was  nearing  its  close  ;  the  historian 
compares  it  to  a  cpntinual  festival.  His  wives  were  four 
in  number,  viz.,  a  daughter  of  Fadlun  b.  Manuchihr,  the 
ruler  of  Arran  and  Upper  Armenia,'  and  the  mother  of  his 
son  Sa*id ;  a  daughter  of  Qirwash  of  Mosul ;  a  daughter  of 
Sankharib,  ruler  of  the  Sunasima  tribe,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  'Ali ;  and  a  fourth,  a  slave  girl  from  Egypt,  whose 
owner  refusing  to  sell  her  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  son 
by  her  he  had  perforce  to  marry.  But  to  his  first-mentioned 
wife  this  course  seemed  neither  necessary  nor  tolerable,  and 
she  departed  on  a  visit  to  her  father,  leaving  her  son  Sa'id 
with  the  Amir,  and  never  returned.  The  Amir's  harim 
numbered  360,   and   he   was   always   prepared  to  add  an 


^  Ibn  Shaddad  (op.  cit.,  85^)  makes  the  broker  son  of  the  'victim  of  the  unjust 
fine.  Ibn  al-Azraq*8  narrative  does  not  confirm  this;  but,  if  true,  the  man's 
evident  expectation  of  being  deprived  of  his  gain  may  have  been  based  rather  on 
family  experience  than  on  general  usage. 

'  This  Fadlun  is  mentioned  as  Amir  of  Janzah  (Gandza)  under  the  Bagratid 
Gagic,  who  reigned  989-1020  a.d.  (Brosset,  "  Histoire  de  la  G6orgie,"  i,  299, 
who  gives  a  pedigree  of  the  family  taken  from  Fraehn,  ib.,  p.  344).  In  496  a.h. 
Manuchihr,  brother  of  Fa41im  al-Rawadi,  was  ruler  of  Ana  (Ibn  al-Athlr,  x, 
247a),  and  a  later  Fa41im  is  connected  with  the  grandfather  of  Saladin.  On 
fol.  1816,  in  reference  to  the  revolt  of  the  priests  at  Ana  in  550  a.m.,  when 
Fa^lim  was  substituted  as  Amir  for  his  brother  Shaddad — an  event  mentioned 
also  by  Ibn  al-Athir,  xi,  133— we  are  told  that  the  latter  went  to  S}Tia  and 
joined  Saladin's  uncle,  Asad  al-Din  Shirkiih,  whose  father,  Shadhi,  had  been 
a  retainer  of  Fa^lun's  family,  which  had  been  long  established  in  the  district 
under  the  name  of  Bait  ibn  abi'l-Asawir  b.  Manuchihr  as  owners  of  Arran, 
Janzah,  and  its  neighbourhood.  Later,  Shaddad  took  service  under  the  Ortoqid 
Najm  al-Din  II  Ghuzi  of  Maridin,  who  granted  him  the  castle  which  Na^r 
al-Daula  had  built  on  the  Sunasuna  frontier.  Ibn  al-Azraq  says  that  when  on 
his  way  to  Tiflis  in  548  he  met  him  at  Mayyafariqin  and  at  Ana. 
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inmate  regardless  of  price.  We  are  given  very  precise 
details  as  to  his  distribution  of  time  between  his  duties 
and  his  pleasures  (fols.  140A-14lflr) ;  and  after  his  death 
a  courtier  humorously  remarked  that  he  had  reigned,  not 
53,  but  106  years  :  l^U  ^.  ^^^.^\  u^jl^  y  U  ^51 .  Other 
rulers,  says  Ibn  al-Azraq,  may  have  possessed  greater 
dominions  and  wealth :  none  surpassed  him  in  prosperity 
and  enjoyment.  And  he  instances  his  good  fortune  in 
having  been  served  by  two  viziers  of  the  first  rank — al- 
Magbribi  and  Ibn  Jahir.  So  bright  a  picture  in  the  present 
suggested  a  dark  vision  of  the  future,  and  such  a  vision 
was  duly  disclosed  by  an  Indian  astrologer,  who  predicted  to 
the  Amir  that  later  his  sovereignty  would  pass  to  one  who 
had  been  high  in  his  favour,  who  in  turn  would  soon  be 
-deprived  of  it.  The  Amir  said  this  must  refer  to  his  vizier, 
Ibn  Jahir,  and,  addressing  him,  he  commended  his  issue  to 
his  care.  The  historian  adds  that  Ibn  Jahir  told  his  grand- 
father, when  Nazir  of  Husn  Kayfa,  that  from  that  time 
forth  imtil  the  event  happened  he  niirsed  the  project  of 
acquiring  Diyar  Bakr  (fol.  141i).^ 

In  453  the  Amir  died,  and  was  buried  at  Mayyafariqin 
(fol.  142 J).  The  biographies  of  him  given  by  Ibn  Khallikan 
(SI.  Eng.,  i,  157),  by  Sibt  ibn  al-Jauzi  (Paris,  1506,  786), 
and  by  Dhahabi  (Or.  50,  44b)  are  largely  derived  from  this 
history,  with  some  additions  from  other  sources.  Ibn  al- 
Athlr's  brief  narrative  of  his  accession  (ix,  52)  and  of  his 
death  (x,  11)  are  not  apparently  so  derived,  and  his  history 
contains  matter  not  to  be  found  herein  relating  to  events 
outside  Mayyafariqin.  Such  are  the  Amir's  dealings  with 
al-Ruha  and  its  owner,  *Utair  al-Nimaairi  (ix,  244,  281-2  bis, 


*  The  historian  records  a  presentment  on  the  part  of  a  sister  of  Saif  al-Daula, 
who,  surveying  the  Maidan  with  some  20,000  horsemen  thereon  from  one  of  the 
city  towers,  exclaimed  that  it  might  well  happen  that  the  race  of  ^amdan  would 
pass  away : 

And  within  sixty  or  seventy  years  there  was  not  one  of  the  race  remaining 
(fol.  116^).  A  prediction  of  misfortune  to  come  was  also  made  to  the  Am!r*8 
successor,  see  t/i/ra,  p.  145,  n.  2. 
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and  305) ;  his  quarrels  with  the  Oqailids  of  Mosul  (ib.,  249^ 
257,  280,  and  375),  one,  late  in  his  reign,  occasioned  by  the 
murder  of  his  son  Sulaiman  ^  at  Jazira  (ib.,  416) ;  his  quarrel* 
with  the  Greeks  and  the  Sunasuna  tribe  (ib.,  301-2  and  306) ; 
and  his  successful  appeal  to  Tughril  Beg  in  441  to  allow  the 
ransom  of  Liparit,*  the  king  of  the  Abkhaz,  who  had  been 
captured  the  year  before  by  Tughril^s  brother  Ibrahim 
Yanal,  and  who  was  thereupon  generously  set  at  liberty 
without  a  ransom  (ib.,  372,  380). 

Ibn  al-Athir  relates  too  that  he  sent  cooks  to  Egypt  ta 
learn  their  art,  and  that  he  forbad  catching  the  birds  which 
came  down  from  the  hills  in  winter,  providing  them  with 
grain  from  the  granaries.  Dhahabi  too,  in  his  notice  of 
Ibn  Jahir  in  the  Ta'rikh  al-Islam  (Or.  50,  188^),  gives  an 
interesting  anecdote  of  the  Amir  on  the  authority  of  al^ 
Humaidi  (Brock.,  Gesch.  Arab.  Lit.,  i,  338),  who  derived  it 
from  the  historian  Ghars  al-Ni'ma  Muhammad  (the  son  of 
Hilal  al-Sabi),  who,  in  turn,  was  told  it  by  Ibn  Jahlr.  The 
Amir  offered  a  Kurdish  freedman  of  his  a  roast  partridge, 
at  which  the  man  laughed,  and,  when  the  Amir  insisted 
on  knowing  the  cause,  said  that  it  had  reminded  him  of 
a  merchant  whom  in  his  youth  he  had  robbed,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  entreaties,  had  killed.  The  victim,  seeing  he  was 
doomed,  appealed  to  two  partridges  to  testify  to  his  unjust 
fate.  And  the  partridge  had  reminded  him  of  this  foolish 
appeal.  At  this  the  Amir  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  and 
told  him  that  the  partridge  had  indeed  borne  witness,  and 
moreover  before  one  who  would  bring  him  to  account.  And 
he  had  him  put  to  death  forthwith.  Ibn  Jahir  added  that, 
strangely  enough,  the  same  story,  word  for  word,  was  to  be 
foimd  in  the  Kitab  al-Nishwiin  of  al-Taniikhi.^     The  scribe 


*  I  can  find  no  mention  of  this  son  in  the  MSS. 

'  In  Ibn  al-Athir  (ix,  372)  the  name  is  written  ^[  lO ,  and  in  one  MS.  ^  ili. 
An  account  of  this  Saljuq  invasion  of  Armenia  under  Ibrahim  in  1048  a.d.  will 
be  found  in  Brossefs  **  Histoire  de  la  Georgie,**  vol.  i,  add.  pp.  222-22G. 

*  Died  384  a.h.  (Brock.,  Gesch.  Arab.  Lit.,  i,  155,  and  Ibn  Khallikan, 
SI.  Eng.,  ii,  564).  There  is  a  MS.  of  this  work  in  Paris,  No.  3,482,  but  I  was 
unable  to  find  this  story  therein. 
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adds  a  note  that  he  had  read  in  a  work  called  the  Kitab 
al-Imtina*  wal-Mu'anasa  a  story  of  a  philosopher  who  was 
waylaid  and  murdered  by  thieves  on  his  way  to  an  assemblage 
of  the  learned,  and  who  had  adjured  some  birds — ^but  whether 
partridges  or  not  he  could  not  say  for  certain — ^to  acquaint 
the  assemblage  of  his  fate.  The  thieves  attended  the 
gathering,  and  whilst  there  saw  the  birds,  whereupon  one 
said  to  the  other:  "Do  you  think  these  are  the  birds  come 
to  annoimce  the  murder  ?  "  He  was  overheard ;  they  were 
brought  before  the  king,  confessed,  and  were  executed. 
This  story  is  evidently  the  Greek  tale  contained  in  the 
Anthology  and  popularized  by  Schiller's  lay  "  Die  Kraniche 
des  Ibykus."  ^ 

Nizam  al'Din  Abu'l-Qdaim  Nasr,  453-472  a.h. 

His  ability  caused  liim  to  be  designated  as  successor  by 
his  father  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother  Sa*id,  and  he 
was  now  peaceably  acknowledged  as  Amir  by  his  kindred 
and  subjects.  But  Sa*Id  soon  gave  trouble.  He  sought  the 
protection  of  the  Sultan,  Tughril  Beg,  who  in  455  sent  to 
his  aid  a  body  of  troops  who  encamped  outside  Mayyafariqin. 
But  Ibn  Jahir  told  Sa'id  plainly  that  he  was  not  the  man 
to  overthrow  a  sovereign,  and  he  was  induced  to  accept 
a  territorial  grant,  whilst  the  troops  retired  on  receiving 
50,000  dinars  (fol.  143^).  Still,  Sa*id  was  not  satisfied,  and 
the  vizier  advised  his  being  given  Amid  as  a  residence.'  On 
his  way  there  he  visited  his  brother  at  Mayyafariqin,  and  as 
they  were  sleeping  in  the  private  apartments  Sa'id  was  roused 
by  a  slave  of  his  who  suggested  he  should  kill  the  Amir  and 
usurp  his  place.  But  Sa'Id  asked  indignantly  whether  his 
brother,  the  son  of  a  slave  girl,  should  keep  faith,  whilst  he, 

*  The  story  of  Ibycus  is  told  by  MUan  in  his  "Various  History,"  where  the 
birds  appealed  to  are  said  to  have  been  crows.  See  Encycl.  Metrop.,  1845,  Hist, 
and  Biogr.,  i,  260.  There  is  also  a  Persian  version  (see  the  forty-sixth  story  in 
the  Kitab-i-$ad  IJikayat,  Bombay,  1881),  where  the  victim  is  a  ^akim  named 
Inkash  (qy.  Ibkush,  i.e.  Ibykus)  under  Firdaus,  king  of  Greece,  and  the  birds  are 
vultures. 

»  What  follows  of  the  story  has  got  transposed  in  Or.  5,803  to  fol.  U5a.    It . 
should  follow  on  here,  as  it  does  in  Or.  6,310,  59b» 
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-descended  from  Fadlnn,  should  play  the  traitor,  and  the 
brothers  parted  in  amity.  Soon,  however,  the  Amir  regretted 
Amid,  and  having  procured  an  attractive  slave  girl  as  a  gift 
to  his  brother,  he  tempted  her,  by  a  promise  of  marriage,  to 
give  Sa'Id,  when  they  were  alone  together,  a  handkerchief.^ 
She  did  this,  and  within  three  days  he  was  dead.  The  Amir 
at  once  seized  Amid,  married  himself  Sa'Id's  murderess,  and 
married  his  widow  to  his  own  son  and  successor,  Mansur 
(fols.  145a-b)?  The  Amir  was  now  to  lose  the  services  of 
Ibn  Jahlr.  In  455  the  Caliph  al-Qa'im  applied  to  have  hJTn 
as  his  vizier,  and  he  was  sent  off  by  his  master  with  great 
marks  of  honour  to  take  up  the  post ;'  and  the  historian 
mentions  the  elation  of  the  people  at  the  thought  of  the 
eminence  attained  by  their  two  viziers  al-Maghribi  and  Ibn 
Jahir.  His  successor  was  Abu'1-Fadl  Ibrahim  b.  *Abd  al- 
Karim  al-Anbari,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Qirwash  at 
Mosul  (fol.  1436).  He  died  in  458,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Abu  Tahir  Salama  *Ain  al-Kufah,  who,  though  young, 
proved  competent  (fol.  144a).  His  life  will  be  traced  to  its 
tragic  close. 

In  this  same  year  Diyar  Bakr  was  attacked  by  an  emissary 
from  Tughril  Beg,*  one  Sallar  Khurasani,  who  encamped 

*  The  episode  breaks  ofP  here  in  Or.  1,583,  145 A ;  the  continuation  is  supplied 
from  the  earlier  version,  fola.  60a-i,  and  from  Bodl.  Marsh  333,  90a. 

»  Sa*id  died  in  455  (Ibn  al-Atiiir,  x,  19).  Sibt  ibn  al-Jauzi  (Paris,  1,506,  89b) 
says  that  on  his  death  the  people  at  Amid  wished  his  inlant  son  to  succeed,  and 
the  Qadi  Ibn  al-Bacjhl  (who  had  lately  ceased  to  be  Qadi  of  Mayyafariqin, 
Or.  5,803,  143i)  sought  the  aid  of  the  Ghuzz  against  the  Amir.  But  the  latter 
gained  the  day  by  offering  marriage  to  the  infant's  mother,  and  the  Qadi  was 
arrested  and  fined. 

*  All  the  other  accounts  describe  Ibn  Jahir's  promotion  as  due  to  his  own 
efforts,  and  his  departure  as  effected  by  stealth,  and  in  concert  with  the  Caliph's 
envoy,  whom  he  affected  to  be  speeding  homewards :  see  Bundari*s  Abridgment  of 
*Imad  al-Din  al-l9fahani,  ed.  Houtsma,  ii,  24  ;  Ibn  al-Athir,  x,  14  ;  Ibn 
Khallikan,  SI.  En^.,  iii,  280;  and  Dhahabi,  Or.  50,  lS8o-b.  Their  accounts 
are  possibly  all  denved  from  al-Hamadhani's  history  (see  note  ante^  p.  137,  n.  2). 
Dhanabi  suggests  that  his  departure  was  brought  about  by  hostility  between  the 
Amir  and  his  brothers  Sa*id  and  Abu'l-Fawaris.  As  to  the  latter,  the  MS. 
mentions  no  brother  of  this  name.  One,  named  Ibrahim,  had  a  son  named  Abu'l- 
Fawaris  (fol.  \5bb), 

*  This  must  be  an  error,  as  Tughril  Beg  died  in  455,  but  the  MS.  gives  459 
as  the  date  of  his  death  (1 44a).  The  dates  of  the  Saljuq  Sultans  as  given  by 
Ibn  al-Azraq  often  differ  from  those  given  elsewhere,  as  is  pointed  out  more 
than  once  by  Ibn  Khallikan.  Moreover,  in  Or.  5,803,  the  attack  by  Sallar  is 
inserted  before  the  death  of  Abu'1-Fadl  al-Anbari,  whereas  in  Or.  6,310,  614, 
it  is  made  to  occur  when  his  son  Abu  T&^u*  was  already  vizier. 
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outside  Mayyafariqin  with  5,000  horse  and  began  making- 
raids.  The  vizier  promised  him  money  if  he  departed,  and 
sent  him  as  hostage  al- Hasan,  brother  to  the  Amir.  Sallar 
then  approached  the  city  gate,  but  when  about  to  enter  held 
back  in  doubt.  The  vizier,  perceiving  this,  at  once  ordered 
two  more  of  the  Amir's  brothers,  Fadlun  and  Mamak,  to  be 
handed  over.  This  reassured  Sallar,  and  he  proceeded  to  the 
palace.  The  vizier  advised  the  Amir  to  make  him  a  prisoner, 
and  disposed  of  his  misgivings  as  to  his  brothers'  fate  by 
telling  him  that  they  were  his  foes,  and  might  well  serve  as 
the  price  of  Diyar  Bakr.  The  Amir  inclined  towards  paying 
the  agreed  sum,  but  the  vizier  said  this  would  open  the  door 
to  other  such  claims.  So  Sallar  was  seized,  exclaiming  he 
was  betrayed,  whereupon  his  troops  pillaged  his  tent,, 
beheaded  two  of  the  Amir's  brothers,  and  tied  the  third 
(Fadlun)  to  the  tail  of  an  imtamed  colt,  whom  they  turned 
loose.  After  running  for  two  days  the  animal  was  stopped 
by  a  peasant,  and  Fadlun  was  brought  home  and  cured.^ 
Sallar  and  his  men  were  executed,  and  the  body  of  al- Hasan 
received  a  solemn  burial  (fols.  1436-144a). 

The  visit  to  the  city  of  the  vizier  Nizam  al-Mulk  is  next 
related  (fol.  144^).  He  came  on  the  occasion  of  AJp  Arslan's 
campaign  against  the  Greeks  in  463  a.h.  The  Amir  waa 
alarmed ;  he  entertained  the  vizier  sumptuously  ;  and  two  of 
his  sisters  and  his  wife  implored  the  good  offices  of  their 
powerful  guest,  who  assured  them  that  he  would  turn  their 
brother  "from  an  Amir  into  a  Sultan."  The  Amir  was,^ 
in  fact,  received  by  Alp  Arslan  with  much  favour  on  his 
attending  him  with  costly  gifts,  and  Nizam  al-Mulk, 
referring  to  his  promise,  said  there  could  be  but  one  Sultan^ 
but  that  he  should  be  "  Sultan  al-Umara,"  and  he  was  given 
that  title  (Or.  6,310,  63a-J).« 

1  Thin  incident  anticipates  the  story  of  Mazeppa. 

'  In  Or.  5,803,  liib,  Sa'id  Is  maie  to  accompany  the  Sultan,  who  hesitates 
to  give  effect  to  his  vizier's  promises  because  of  his  word  given  to  Sa*id.  The 
vizier  said  that  if  the  Sultan  would  go  out  hunting  ho  would  arrange  matters. 
Sa'Id  was  arrested,  and  on  his  resisting  was  bound  with  a  chain  and  carried  on 
a  mule  to  al-Hattakh.  As  above  stated,  the  narrative  of  Sa'id's  death  follows, 
later,  and  is  not  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  MS.  adds  that  the  Amir  was  in 
great  straits  for  money  until  supplied  by  his  sister  Zubaida.     Sib(  ibn  al-Jaozi 
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The  story  of  Alp  Arslan's  victory  over  the  Greek  Emperor 
Eomanos  follows.^  One  of  its  results  was  the  enriching  of 
Akhlat  from  the  booty  taken;  and  we  are  told  that  this 
town,  with  Manazjird,  ceased  from  henceforth  to  be  subject 
to  the  Marwanids,  being  treated  as  fiefs  by  the  Sultan 
(fol.  1456). 

The  remainder  of  the  Amir's  reign  was  uneventful.  Some 
public  works  of  his  are  recorded,  amongst  them  a  bridge 
over  the  Dujaila  river  at  Amid.  He  died  in  472  a.h.,  as 
predicted  by  a  Baghdad  astrologer,^  and  is  described  as 
a  mild  and  just  sovereign,  imder  whose  rule  Majryafariqln 
attained  to  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity.  By  the  care  of  the 
vizier,  al-Anbari,  the  succession  passed  peaceably  to  his 
eldest  son  (fols.  146a-6). 


(Paris,  1,506, 126^)  mentions  the  Amir's  fear  at  the  Sultan's  arriTal,  and  his  gifts 
which  he  had  wrung  from  his  subjects,  and  which  the  Sultan  returned,  saying 
*'  he  did  not  want  the  peasants'  money."  See  also  Ibn  al-A^ir,  x,  43.  Dhahabi, 
in  the  Ta'ri]^  al-Islam  (B.M.  Or.  50,  98a),  mentions  the  Sultan's  yisit  in  463, 
and  the  Amir's  gift  of  100,000  dinars,  on  the  authority  of  a  certain  *^  *AM  al- 
Waljid  b.  al-I?U9ain"  {sic). 

^  The  following  anecdote  I  have  not  met  elsewhere.  Ibn  Mahlaban,  who  had 
come  as  envoy  from  the  Sultan,  being  asked  by  the  Greek  Emperor  which  was  the 
pleasanter  of  Isfahan  or  Hamadhan,  answered  the  former,  as  Hamadhan  was 
very  cold.  Then,  said  the  Emperor,  we  shall  winter  ourselves  at  Isfahan  and  our 
beasts  at  Hamadhan.  The  envoy  replied  that  the  beasts  would  indeed  do  this, 
but  as  for  them  he  felt  less  certain.  The  mission  of  Ibn  Mahlaban  is  mentioned 
by  Sib(  ibn  al-Jauzi  (Paris,  1,506,  1296).  He  says  the  Emperor  had  distributed 
among  the  patricians,  in  anticipation  of  victory,  fiefs  situate  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
Khurasan,  and  *Iraq,  reserring  Baghdad  for  himself,  and  that  he  meant  to  pass 
the  Winter  in  'Irao  and  the  Summer  in  'Ajam.  His  account  of  the  battle  is  very 
full,  covering  four  folios,  and  is  based  in  part  on  the  history  of  Abu  Ya*la  ibn  al- 
Qalanisi  (al-'Amid  Hamza  b.  Asad),  autnor  of  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
Damascus,  of  which  an  imperfect  copy  at  Oxford — Bodl.  Hunt.  125— covering 
362-555  A.H.,  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  battle,  and  also  of  a  General  History 
in  continuation  of  that  by  Hilal  al-$abi,  i.e.  from  447  a.h.  onwards  (see  Ibn 
KhalUkan,  SI.  Eng.,  iv,  484). 

*  This  astrologer,  Ibn  *Ay8hun,  was  ten  years  in  the  Amir's  service.  One 
moonlight  night,  as  they  were  admirin&p  the  prospect  of  the  city  and  its  gardens, 
he  predicted  that  after  the  Marwanid  dynasty  had  passed  away  it  would  be 
desolate  and  oppressed  for  over  eighty  years ;  and  this  nappened,  for  it  was  taken 
by  the  Turks,  passed  from  one  governor  to  another,  and  was  greatly  oppressed. 
To  this  day,  says  the  historian  (572  a.h.),  it  is  not  what  it  was  under  Nizam 
al-Din  (fols.  I47a-b). 
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Ndsir  ai'Dauh  Abu'l-Muzqffdr  Mamur^  472-478  a.h. 

For  a  time  the  government  was  ably  conducted  by  the 
vizier,  who  bore  the  title  of  Za'Im  al-Daula  'Amid  al-Midk, 
but  soon  the  Amir  took  into  his  favour  a  physician  named 
Abu  SaKm,  whose  wife  was  equally  in  favour  with  his 
consort,  Sitt  al-Nas,  and  this  couple  procured  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  the  vizier,  and  took  his  place.  This 
sole  recorded  political  act  of  the  Amir  proved  fatal  to  the 
dynasty,  for  Ibn  Jahir,  who  since  his  dismissal  by  the 
Caliph  had  been  in  the  service  of  Nizam  al-Mulk,  on  hearing 
of  what  was  going  on  at  Mayyafariqin,  conferred  with 
Nizam  al-Mulk,  and  advised  him  to  seize  the  Marwanid 
territory  and  treasures.  He  in  turn  gave  similar  advice  to 
his  master  Malik  Shah,  and  in  the  result  troops  were  sent  in 
477  A.H.  against  Diyar  Bakr  imder  Ibn  Jahir,  He  advanced 
on  Mayyafariqin,  leaving  his  son  Abu'l-Qasim  Za'Im  al-Daula 
to  attack  Amid.  The  Amir,  leaving  Abu  Salim  in  charge 
of  the  capital,  retired  to  Jazlra.  The  invader  wintered  at 
Qal'at  Is'ird,  and  in  4^  renewed  his  attack  on  Mayyafariqin, 
aided  by  reinforcements  which  had  arrived  under  Ortoq,^  the 
ancestor  of  the  future  rulers  of  the  district.  But  at  the 
Sultan's  Court  voices  were  being  raised  on  behalf  of  the 
Amir,  and  a  partition  was  proposed  under  which  he  was 
to  retain  Mayyafariqin  and  Amid,  and  the  Sultan  to  have 
Jazlra,  the  remaining  territory  being  divided  between  them 
according  to  the  Amir's  selection.  He  asked  time  for 
reflection.  Next  day  came  a  message  from  Abu  Salim 
telling  him  to  be  imder  no  anxiety,  as  they  could  hold  out 
for  ten  years,  the  place  being  strong  and  the  inhabitants 


*  On  his  way  Ortoq  had  attacked  the  Oqailid  Muslim  (whose  aid  Na^ir  al-Daula 
had  purchased  by  the  cession  of  Amid),  and  had  defeated  his  Arab  force  near  that 
town  (Ibn  al-Attiir,  x,  86).  Two  passages  in  Or.  5,803  (fol.  145,  466  a.h.,  and 
146&,  472  A.H.)  seem  to  refer  to  this  event,  but  the  Oqailid  is  there  wrongly  called 
Qirwash.  Muslim's  defeat  is  mentioned  by  Ibn  al-'Adim  (Paris,  1,666,  106a) 
and  by  Sib(  ibn  al-Jauzi  (Paris,  1,506,  183^),  who  says  that  Ibn  Jahir  and  Ortoq 
quarrelled  oyer  the  latter' s  treatment  of  Muslim;  as  to  which  see  also  Ibn 
al-A^ir,  loo.  cit. 
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resolute.^  Thus  encouraged  the  Amir  rejected  the  Sultan's 
offer.  An  adviser  such  as  Abu  Salim,  says  the  historian,  was 
bound  to  bring  a  dynasty  to  perdition  (fols.  147ft-148a), 
And  the  end  was  at  hand.  Reinforcements  arrived  from 
the  Sultan  imder  al-Kuhiyari,'  so  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
bow  that  no  one  dared  show  himself  on  the  wall ;  then  one 
of  the  forts  fell,  and  in  Jumada  I,  478,  the  city  submitted. 
It  was  pUlaged,  the  Marwanid  treasure  seized,  and  Abu 
Salim  made  prisoner.  Amid  had  in  the  meantime  fallen  to 
Ibn  Jahir's  son  Za'im  al-Daula,  and  the  whole  of  Diyar 
Bakr  submitted  to  Ibn  Jahir.*  He  now  sent  home  all  the 
troops  except  300  horse,  who  remained  imder  the  Amir 
Jabuq,  on  whom  was  conferred  the  fief  of  Husn  Ziyad, 
viz.  Khartapirt.* 

*  The  letter  also  urged  on  the  Amir  not  to  give  up  to  Diyar  Rabfa  the  fortress  of 
^JCii  (Or.  6,310,  69*,  f^^fji^),  which  Na^r  al-Daula  had  always  refused 
to  give  up  to  Qirwash,  saying  it  was  the  bar  (<J^>^)  between  Diyar  Bakr  and 
Diyar  Rabfa.  It  were  preferable  to  surrender  the  fortress  of  Balusa,  which  lay 
on  their  boundary  ( ^^ss^ )  at  the  head  of  the  Hinnas  river  (which  flowed  past 
Na^ibin).  These  two  fortresses  do  not  seem  to  be  noticed  by  the  Arab 
geographers. 

^  This  name  is  variously  spelt  in  the  two  MSS.,  and  in  Bodl.  Marsh  333,  but 
Sib(  ibn  al-Jauzi  (Paris,  1,506, 189a)  calls  him  Sa'd  al-Daula,  and  he  is  therefore 
probably  identical  with  Euhara'in,  the  officer  whose  slave  captured  the  Emperor 
in  the  victory  of  463  (Ibn  al-Ato,  x,  44)  and  who  died  in  493  (ib.,  200).  This 
spelling  of  the  name  is  confirmed  by  the  fine  fourteenth -century  MS.  of  Saljuq 
history,  the  Zubdat  al-Tawari^,  B.M.  Stowe  Or.  7,  fol.  30a,  and  by  Bundari, 
op.  cit. 

'  Sib(  ibn  al-Jauzi  (Paris,  1,506,  188*)  attributes  the  surrender  of  Amid  to  the 
Christians  having  forced  up  the  price  of  grain  during  the  sie^e,  whereupon  the 
Moslems  rose  and  admitteu  the  besiegers.  As  regards  Mayyafariqin  (ib.,  189a), 
he  says  that  the  siege  dragged  owing  to  a  certam  chambierlain,  who  was  with 
Ibn  Jahir  as  resident  agent  (Shihna^  of  the  district,  taking  bribes  from  the 
inhabitants.  On  his  death  this  was  discovered,  whereupon  the  besiegers  attacked 
resolutely  and  the  place  fell. 

*  In  489  Jabuq  was  in  the  service  of  Tutush,  who  compelled  his  sister  to 
eurrender  Abu  f&hir  al-Anbari,  who  had  fled  to  J^artapirt,  by  threatening  to 
kill  her  brother  (fol.  153a).  Jabuq  must  have  died  before  500,  for  in  that  year 
his  son  Mu1;^ammad  is  called  by  Ibn  al-Atiiir  the  owner  of  the  town.  He  says 
that  it  belonged  to  a  Greek  named  ApolUdorus  ((j^^jii^l^^),  ^^o  i^i*  the 
invasion  of  Ibn  Jahir  was  unable  to  hold  it,  and  it  was  taken  by  Jabuq.  And  he 
tells  a  story  how  Jabuq  and  the  Greek  lord  of  a  neighbouring  stronghold 
aided  each  other  in  highway  robbery.  This  begat  mutual  confidence,  and 
Jabuq  sent  to  ask  some  of  his  friend's  men  to  meet  him ;  these  he  bound  and 
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The  Amir,  who  was  at  the  Sultan's  Court,  heard  the  news; 
of  his  downfall  with  indignation ;  the  historian  regards  it  aa 
the  natural  result  of  his  misg^ded  obstinacy,  highly  unfitting 
in  one  so  young.  Asked  what  he  would  like  as  compensation, 
he  ejaculated  that  the  dart  (Harba)  had  pierced  him  through 
and  through.  Thereupon  the  Sultan  was  told  that  he  was 
asking  for  Harba,  a  place  situate  in  Iraq  above  Baghdad,  and 
producing  a  rental  of  30,000  Amiriyya  dinars,  and  there 
the  Amir  abode  imtil  the  death  of  Malik  Shah  (fol.  1486). 

Ibn  Jahir  now  proceeded  to  remove  the  traces  of  the  siege. 
The  late  vizier,  Ibn  al-Anbari,  was  set  at  Kberty  and  sent 
to  Husn  Kayfa,  where  one  Yaqut  was  governor,  and  the 
historian's  grandfather,  *Ali  b.  al-Azraq,  was  Nazir.  But 
Ibn  Jahir  reflected  that  the  vizier  must  have  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  Marwanid  treasure,  and  might  make  inconvenient 
disclosures  to  the  Court,  and  he  accordingly  sent  an  order  for 
his  death.  Yaqut  and  *Ali,  however,  devised  a  scheme  by 
which  Ibn  al-Anbari  pretended  illness  and  was  declared  to 
have  died.  A  f imeral  followed,  and  a  duly  attested  declaration 
of  his  death  (j^as^)  was  drawn  up,  which  found  credit  every- 
where, and  he  was  kept  in  concealment  until  Ibn  Jahir  had 
left  the  coimtry.  The  latter  now  proceeded  to  seize  the 
Marwanid  treasure,  and  various  costly  objects  are  specified 
by  the  historian  as  having  been  shown  to  his  grandfather  by 
Ibn  Jahir,  who  explained  to  him  how  they  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  fall  of  the  dynasty.  For  on  the  death  of  Nasr  al-Daula 
a  certain  string  of  pearls  and  a  sword  had  been  claimed,  first 
by  Alp  Arslan  and  then  by  Malik  Shah,  and  in  vain.  But 
Ibn  Jahir  said  that  on  the  second  occasion  he  spoke  strongly 


conveyed  to  the  stronghold,  where  he  threatened  to  kill  them  unless  it  and  its 
master  were  surrendered  to  him.  Those  within  yielded  and  opened  the  gates. 
Jahuq  then  flayed  his  friend  and  seized  his  goods  (x,  296).  Jahuq's  successors 
were  deprived  of  Khartapirt  by  Nur  al-Daula  Bulak  b.  Bahram  b.  Ortoq,  who 
held  it  against  the  Franks'  attack  in  517  a.h.  (ib.,  p.  433).  He  was  ousted  by 
his  cousin  Shams  al-Daula  Sulaiman  b.  II  Ghazi  during  his  rule  at  Mayyafariqin, 
516-518  A.H.,  and  on  his  death  it  passed  to  the  Ortoqid  Da'M  o  ^u?n  Kayfa. 
In  Ibn  al-Azraq's  time  it  was  still  the  abode  of  many  of  Jabuq's  descendants 
(Or.  5,803,  162*  and  177«). 
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to  Nizam  al-M\ilk,  and  the  expedition  was  decided  on.  Asked 
the  value  of  the  treasure,  he  said  that  whilst  he  was  vizier  to 
Nasr  al-Daula  forty-five  single  pearls  were  procured  at 
a  cost  of  65,000  dinars,  and  that  the  whole,  exclusive  of  the 
Buwaihid  gem,  represented  216,000  dinars.  'Ali  b.  al-Azraq 
conveyed  the  treasure  to  Husn  Kayfa,  and  then  handed  it 
over  to  a  member  of  the  Abu'l-*Aqarib  family  of  Mosul,^  who 
conveyed  it  to  'Amid  al-Daula  at  Bagdad.  In  all  Ibn  Jahir 
got  in  property  to  the  value  of  one  million  dinars,  and 
valuables  besides.  In  two  years  time  he  was  recalled.^  He 
meditated  revolt,  but  felt  it  was  not  feasible  as  his  son  *AmId 
al-Daula  was  vizier  to  the  Caliph,  so  he  remained  quiescent  * 
and  returned  to  the  Sultan's  Court  (fol.  1496). 

He  was  succeeded  in  Diyar  Bakr  by  al-*AmId  Qawam  al- 
Mulk  Abu  *Ali  al-Balkhi,  whose  excellent  rule  recalled  the 
days  of  Nizam  al-Dln.  His  only  recorded  act,  however,  is 
the  arbitrary  conversion  of  a  Nestorian  monastery  into 
a  mosque  in  spite  of  an  offer  of  50,000  dinars  by  the 
Christians  if  he  would  desist.*  (It  was  said  that  a  similar 
project  on  the  part  of  Ibn  Jahlr  with  regard  to  this 
monastery  had  been  averted  by  a  sum  of  30,000  dinars.) 

The  rule  of  Ibn  Jahir  was  generally  regretted,  and 
a  complaint  by  the  people  of  Arzan  against  an  oppressive 
governor  put  over  them  by  Abu  'Ali  was  the  occasion  of 
a  deputation  of  leading  persons,  including  the  historian's 
grandfather,  proceeding  to  the  Sultan's  Court  to  procure 
Abu  *Ali's  removal.  At  first  the  Sultan  refused.  But  one 
of  the  deputies,  in  an  audience  with  Nizam  al-Mulk,  whilst 
admitting  the  competency  of  Abu  'AU,  urged  that  his 
unpopularity  was  a  source  of  danger,  having  regard  to  their 
proximity  to  the  Sunasuna  tribe,  and  the  minister  seized 
the  pretext  of  a  dispute  in  the  palace  between  two  of  the 
deputies  which  reached  the  Sultan's  ears,  to  tell  him  that 

^  See  note  ante^  p.  136. 

«  In  479  (Ibn  al-Athir,  x,  105). 

5  ^Uj  ^Jj  .    This  third  form  is  not  given  in  the  dictionaries. 

•«  See  J.R.A.a,  1902,  p.  792,  n.  1,  where  the  date  580  should  be  read  480. 
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the  disputants  were  men  from  Diyar  Bakr  exclaiming^ 
against  Abu  'Ali.  Then,  said  the  Sultan,  let  him  be 
removed.  The  vacant  office  was  conferred  by  Nizam  al- 
Mulk  on  Abu  Tahir  al-Anbari,  whose  brother,  al-Sadid 
Abu'l-G^ana'im,  had  recently  petitioned  for  his  release,, 
asserting  that  he  was,  in  fact,  alive  and  in  prison  at  Husn 
Kajtsi.  And  he  procured  his  removal  thence  to  Ispahan. 
Abu  Tahir  now  prepared  to  take  up  his  appointment,  but 
in  the  meantime  'Amid  al-Daula,  the  son  of  Ibn  Jahir,, 
offered  to  guarantee  a  revenue  of  one  million  dinars  for 
three  years'  tenure  of  the  office.  It  was  accordingly  conferred 
on  him,  and  the  deputation  were  told  to  travel  home  in  his 
company.  At  this  point  we  are  given  an  example  of  a  really 
popular  wish  and  of  its  practical  outcome.  The  x>arty  were 
given  an  allowance,  presumably  for  the  expense  of  their 
journey,  of  10,000  dirhams,  of  which  4,000  were  for  the 
natives  of  MayyaSriqin.  They,  however,  being  well  assured 
that  only  the  chiefs  and  the  persons  of  importance  would 
get  any  of  the  money,  decided  to  ask  the  Sultan  to  remit 
instead  the  c^JJJ\  j  H-^j/^^  *^j^>  an  impost  levied  on  the 
gardens  and  vines  near  the  city,  on  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
produce,  as  also  on  coal  and  wood.  Such  a  concession  (Uac) 
would  benefit  all  classes  alike.  Their  request  was  granted, 
and  this  new  system  still  prevailed  in  the  author's  time 
throughout  Diyar  Bakr,  Amid,  and  JazTra,  whereas  elsewhere 
remissions  of  taxation  continued  to  benefit  only  the  great 
(fol.  150a). 

Late  in  the  year  482  *Amid  al-Daula  arrived  in  Mayya- 
firiqin,  and  proved  himself  to  be  a  good  and  beneficent 
governor:  JUcSlj  ^jijU/J^  ^JbUofil.^  He  at  once  set  about 
getting  in  the  various  sums  on  deposit  in  the  district  which 
belonged  to  his  father,  and  we  are  told  that  to  be  enabled  to 
do  this  was  his  sole  object  in  procuring  the  post  of  governor.* 


*  I  take  this  to  mean  **  he  procured  them  means  of  livelihood  and  industries.** 

'  It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  not  so  much  whether  this  was  in  fact  so, 

but  whether  it  was  regardml  as  probable,  and  whether  in  the  unchangeable  East 

it  would  still  be  so  regarded.    A  late  Viceroy  of  India  was  preceded  in  tiiat  office, 

at.a  generation's  intenral,  by  his  father.    And  a  friend  in  practice  at  the  Madras 
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His  father,  in  the  meantime^  was  engaged  in  bringing  Diyar 
Babra  under  obedience  to  the  Sultan,  who  had  named  him 
governor  there.  He  died  at  Mosul  in  483.  Late  in  484  his 
son  returned  to  the  Sultan's  Court  at  Isfahan,  and  was  soon 
reappointed  yizier  to  the  Caliph  Muqtadi.  He  had  left  in 
his  place  his  youngest  brother,  Kafi  al-Daula  Abu'l-Barakat 
Juhayyir,  but  in  a  few  months  he  too  was  recalled,  and  left 
behind  his  son  Abu'l- Hasan.  In  this  year,  486,  occurred 
the  death  of  Malik  Shah,  which  was  caused,  we  are  told  here^ 
by  poison  (fol.  151a).  The  arrival  of  the  news  caused  much 
excitement  at  MayyaEriqin.  Abu'l- Hasan  at  once  quitted 
the  residence,^  and  the  people  sent  a  letter  to  Barkiyaruq 
protesting  their  allegiance  and  asking  him  to  come  in  person 
or  send  someone  in  his  stead.  But  he  was  occupied  with 
other  matters,  and  the  people,  after  deliberation,  chose  the 
Qadi  Abu  Salim  Yahya  b.  al- Hasan  b.  al-Majur,  a  man  of 
great  weight  among  them,  to  reside  in  the  palace  and  govern 
on  the  Sultan's  behalf.  He  refused,  but  they  insisted,  and 
forced  the  city  keys  on  him.  Time  went  on  ;  neither  Sultan 
nor  deputy  arrived,  and  at  length  a  party  raised  their  voice 
for  the  Marwanid  Nasir  al-Daula  MansOr,  who  had  left 
Harba  and  advanced  towards  Jazlra.  Some  rejoiced  at  this, 
but  others,  mindful  of  the  beneficent  rule  of  the  Sultan  and 
of  Ibn  Jahir,  regretted  it,  and  with  the  city  and  walls 
patrolled  by  the  rabble  imder  the  leadership  of  a  local  poet, 
Abu  Nasr  Ibn  Asad,  and  no  sign  from  the  Sultan,  an  offer  of 
allegiance  was  sent  to  his  imcle  and  rival  Tutush  b.  Alp 
Arslan,  already  master  of  the  coimtry  as  far  as  Nasibin, 
which  he  entertained  favourably  (fol.  151ft).  In  the  interval 
the  Marwanid  Mansur  gained  over  Ibn  Asad,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  all  the  leading  inhabitants,  handed  over  the  city 
to  him  and  was  named  his  vizier.  But  Tutush  had  now 
reached  Amid.     On  his  advance  Mayyafariqln  surrendered 

Bar  has  told  me  that  the  people  there  readily  explained  the  presence  of  the 
German  Emperor  at  the  funenu  of  Her  late  Majesty  for  reasons  based  on  the 
descent,  amongst  themselYes,  of  property  through  the  female  line,  equally  with 
the  male. 

^  The  historian  says  he  saw  him  at  Ba^^ad  in  534,  and  that  he  was  tall  and 
dark-complexioned  with  a  thin  beard,  andshowed  signs  of  age. 
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to  him  in  Rabr  I,  486,  and  Mansur  took  refuge  in  the  tent 
of  his  adversary's  vizier,  Abu'l-Munajjim,  after  five  months' 
rule.  Tutush  was  clement,  remitting  taxes,'  and  conferring 
favours  on  the  leading  inhabitants.  To  both  Kafi  al-Daula, 
the  son  of  Ibn  Jahir,  and  to  the  late  vizier,  Abu  Tahir  b.  al- 
Anbari,  he  sent  offers  of  office,  and  the  former  arriving  first, 
was  appointed  vizier,  Ibn  al-Anbari  being  put  in  charge  of 
MayyaSriqm,  and  the  Mamluk  Tughtigin  ^  being  appointed 
to  reside  in  the  palace.  Tutu^  now  moved  to  Harran, 
accompanied  by  BGzan  of  al-S.uha  and  Aq  Simqur  of  Halab, 
on  his  way  to  encoimter  BarkiyarOq.  At  Harran  Ibn  Asad, 
who  had  been  in  hiding,  approached  him  with  a  laudatory 
ode  (one  line  of  which  is  quoted).  One  of  those  present 
told  Tutush  who  he  was,  and  he  was  beheaded.  This  was  in 
487.  In  488  a  revolt  at  Amid  against  Tughtigin's  deputy 
was  severely  repressed.  Henceforth  this  town  became 
politically  separate  from  Mayyafariqin,  passing  from  Tutust's 
son  to  the  Turkoman  Tanal,  and  then  to  his  son  Fakhr  al- 
Daula  Ibrahim  3  (fols.  152-153).  The  fate  of  Ibn  Asad  had 
roused  the  alarm  of  Ibn  al-Anbari  at  Mayyafariqin,  and  he 
fled  with  his  two  send  and  his  nephew,  the  son  of  his  brother 

>  The  words  are  (fol.  I52b) : 

(Jl^y^^  ^^M«^^  s^ilS.!i\^  LLyill^  .ULc^I^  ijj^^  (K-^  ^^^^ 
Sukman  al-Qu(bi,  of  Akhla^,  also  remitted  taxes  when  he  acquired  Mayyafariqin 
in  602  A.H.    The  terms  used  are  similar,  with  the  addition  (fol.  l5Sb) : 

j^-uJJ  jJij^\  fj\]p\  ^  (^yd}\  j\j  hL^\^ 

Or.  6,310  has  (fol.  97^)  ,^u^l .  And  the  Ortoqid  Najm  al-Din  II  Ghaai 
acted  likewise  in  512  a.h.  (fol.  161a): 

^j^J  ^^  JIP'^  bLJll^  JUJil  ji^i.c  ij\j\ 

i.e.  the  quartering  of  troops,  in  Or.  6,310,  fol.  lOU,  J  UJI  (J  jy 

^  The  first  of  the  line  of  Atabegs  of  Damascus ;  died  in  522  (Ibn  al-A^ir, 
X,  459). 

3  In  Or.  6,310,  95^  which  is  followed  by  Ibn  Shaddad  (op.  cit.,  12U),  Amid 
is  said  to  have  passed,  on  the  death  of  Tutush,  to  the  Amir  ^adar,  then  to  bis 
brother  Tanal,  then  to  Fa^r  al-Daula  Ibrahim,  then  to  his  son  Sa*d  al-Daula 
Ildari  (died  536),  and  then  to  his  son  Jamal  al-Din  Mabmud,  who  was  still 
reigning  in  560  a.h.,  the  date  of  the  work.  Ibn  al-Agir  (z,  296)  Bays  that 
Amid  was  granted  to  Ibrahim  by  Tutu^  when  he  seized  Diyar  Bakr. 
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Abu'l-Ghana'im,  to  the  fortress  of  al-Hattakh,  his  brother, 
who  remained  behind,  being  arrested  by  Tughtigln.  Thence 
he  fled  to  Husn  Ziyad,  whose  owner,  Jabuq  {ante,  p.  147,  n.  4), 
was  in  Tutush's  camp,  and  he,  by  threatening  to  kill  Jabuq, 
forced  his  aister  to  hand  over  the  fugitive  and  his  eldest  son 
to  him  at  Shimsbat,  near  Malatiyya,  where  he  had  them  both 
executed  in  Jumada  II,  489.  Their  heads  were  sent  to 
Mayyafariqln,  where  Abu'l-Ghana'im  was  also  executed, 
after  refusing  the  offer  of  a  cup  of  water  so  that  he  might 
die  fasting.  And  for  some  time  a  light  was  observed  at 
night-time  on  their  grave.^  The  surviving  son  and  nephew 
were  conveyed  to  Bagdad,  where  the  latter,  Sadid  al-Daula 
Muhammad  b.  'Abd  al-KarIm  al-Anbari,  attained  to  high 
official  rank  in  the  service  of  the  Caliphate  (see  J.R.A.S., 
1902,  p.  788).  In  492  he  had  his  relatives'  remains  con- 
veyed to  Baghdad  and  buried  near  the  shrine  of  the  Straw 
Gate  in  the  Quraish  cemetery  near  the  two  Imams.^  It  was 
from  him  that  the  historian,  when  at  Baghdad  in  634  a.h., 
derived  his  information  about  their  fate. 

Tutush,  in  the  meantime,  having  been  compelled  to  retire 
before  the  army  of  Barkiyaruq  owing  to  the  defection  of 
Buzan  and  Aq  Sunqur,  had  returned  to  Syria  (see  Ibn  al- 
A^Tr,  X,  151),  where  in  the  following  year,  487,  he  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  them  both  (ib.,  157).  But  within  a  year 
(ib.,  157)  he  was  himself  killed  in  battle  with  Barkiyaruq  at 
the  gate  of  al-Rayy,  and  by  the  hand  of  one  of  Buzan's 
Mamluks.^  The  death  of  the  last  ruler  of  the  Marwanid 
dynasty  soon  followed.  Mansur  died  at  Jazira  in  489, 
according  to  Ibn  al-Athir  (x,  184),  though  the  date  given  in 


*  Whilst  giving  due  weight  to  this  phenomenon,  it  is  permissible  to  remember 
that  it  was  by  uie  advice  of  this  vizier,  Ibn  al-Anbari,  that  Ni^am  al-Din 
entrapped  his  enemy,  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  his  brothers  who  had  gone  hostage 
for  his  word.     See  ante,  p.  144. 

»  See  **  Baghdad  during  the  Abbasid  Caliphate,"  by  G.  Le  Strange,  p.  160. 

'  In  the  text  Tutu^  is  reported  as  saying  to  his  prisoners :  **1  have  done  you 
no  injury:  I  had  Damascus,  and  you  two  had  al-Ruha  and  l^alab."  In  Ibn 
al-Athir,  as  also  in  the  biography  of  Aq  Sunqur  given  by  Ibn  al-*Adim  in  the 
Bug^yat  al-Jalab  (Recueil  Hist.  Crois.  Or.,  iii,  709),  tne  dialo^e  is  between 
Tutusn  and  Aq  Sunqur  only ;  the  latter  admits  he  would  if  victonous  have  killed 
his  adversary,  and  is  told  that  he  has  pronounced  his  own  doom.  And  Tutu^  is 
said  to  have  been  killed  by  a  mamliik  of  Aq  Sunqur  (see  vol.  x,  151,  157,  166-7). 
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Or.  5,803,  154fl,  and  also  in  Or.  6,310,  836,  is  486.  He^ 
was  buried  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  Sa'id,  at 
Amid,  at  a  spot  overlooking  the  Tigris.^  The  Marwanid 
dynasty  had  ruled  from  380  down  to  the  invasion  of  Ibn 
Jahlr  in  479,  and  the  historian  calculates  that  Mansur's  five 
months  rule  in  486  completed  the  century. 

But  though  the  dynasty  had  passed  away  the  stock  was  far 
from  exhausted.  "No  descendants  of  Mansur  are  mentioned,^ 
but  his  brothers  and  imcles  left  issue,  and  there  were  alsa 
lines  of  cousins  descended  from  Kaka  b.  Marwan,  no  doubt 
the  fourth  son  of  Marwan,  whose  name  was  omitted  on 
fol.  122a  (see  p.  124).  Their  pedigrees  are  deduced  by 
the  historian  (fok.  154-156) ;  of  some  of  them  he  gives 
particulars,^  and  it  is  probable  that  at  his  date  (572  a.h.)  and 
long  afterwards  there  were  many  who  traced  their  descent 
from  the  aged  couple  whom  we  left  spending  their  closing 
days  at  Arzan  beside  their  murdered  sons'  grave. 


*  Ibn  al-Athir  says  that  he  had  been  seized  by  Jaqanni^,  the  ruler  of  Jazira 
ibn  *Omar,  and  that  he  died  there  in  the  house  of  a  Jew.  He  says,  too,  that 
Man9ur  was  noted  for  his  avarice  (vol.  x,  174). 

'  Ibn  al-Athir  mentions  a  son  of  his  as  accompanying  the  Turkoman  Miisa 
from  i^u^n  Kayfa  to  Mosul  in  495  (vol.  x,  235). 

3  One  of  them,  Ahmad  b.  Ni^am  al-Bin,  was,  he  says,  skilled  in  horses,  and 
the  composer  of  well-known  Maqamat.  Whilst  serving  the  Sultan  Muhammad  at 
Mosul  he  fell  a  prisoner  to  the  Franks.  During  his  captivity  he  had  a  son  bom 
to  him,  Mubammad  al-Afrangi.  On  regaining  his  liberty  he  became  ruler  of 
Tanzah,  and  later  of  al-Hatt^^,  which  he  seized  during  the  weak  government 
of  al-Ruzbaki  at  Mayyafari(^in,  516-518  a.h.  (fol.  160a),  and  had  other  sons  bom 
to  him.  One  day  amved  his  son  Mubammad  with  a  token  of  identity  which  his 
mother  had  ^ven  him  on  attaining  manhood,  telling  him  who  his  father  was. 
Later,  an  outburst  of  anger  on  the  part  of  A^mad  caused  Muhammad  to  wander 
away  outside  the  place,  and  he  was  no  more  heard  of.  He  had  two  sons  who  in 
the  author's  time  were  in  the  service  of  the  Ortoqid  ruler  of  Maridin.  Of 
Abmad's  other  sons,  Bahram,  in  528,  managed  to  oust  his  father,  who  then  went 
and  took  service  under  Husam  al-Bin  Timurtash,  the  Ortoqid  ruler  of  Maridin. 
In  529  Bahram  was  supplanted  by  a  brother,  ^Isa,  whereupon  Abmad  claimed  to 
have  al-Hattakh  restored  to  himself,  and  on  *Isa  refusing,  he  made  it  over  to 
l^usam  al-Din,  who,  in  530,  attacked  and  took  it.  'Isa  removed  to  Amid  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Ortoqid  of  ^u^n  Kayfa,  where  he  was  still  living  in  672 
(fols.  154*-155a).  The  capture  of  al-Hattakh  is  recorded  also  on  fol.  168a,  under 
530.  Ibn  al-A^Ir  (xi,  43)  mentions  its  capture  in  532  as  marking  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  last  vestige  of  Marwanid  rule. 
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Art.  Yl.—  The  First  Part  of  the  '' Natljatu'l  Tahglq"  by 
Abu  'Abdu'llah  Muhammad  al  DiWi  (t  1089  a.h.). 
Translated  from  the  Text  lithographed  at  Fez  in  the 
year  1309  a.h.,  by  T.  H.  Weir,  B.D.,  M.R.A.S., 
Assistant  to  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Semitic  Languages- 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

In  the  name  of  God  the  Merciful  and  Compassionate,  and 
may  God  bless  our  lord  Muhammad  and  his  family  and  his 
companions,  and  give  them  peace. 

Praise  be  to  God  and  peace  upon  the  servants  whom  He 
has  chosen,  and  especially  upon  our  lord  Muhammad — may 
God  bless  him  and  give  him  peace — the  midmost  pearl  of 
that  necklace — and  his  noble  family. 

To  proceed :  This  is  a  gleaning  of  one  in  haste,  and  an 
utterance  of  one  who  sighs,  and  a  precious  gift  of  brothers, 
and  an  assuaging  of  griefs.  I  have  in  it  done  service  to 
the  shaikh  of  shaikhs,  and  the  chief  of  chief  men,  and  the 
pole-star  of  pole-stars,  and  their  full  moon  which  arose  over 
Jllan,  clinging  to  the  hem  of  his  garments,  as  much  as  lieth 
in  me,  feeling,  through  love  of  him,  a  breath  of  the  breatha 
of  the  Merciful,  imitating  the  saying  of  him  who  said  in 
the  times  that  are  past : — 

"  A  lapwing  came  to  Solomon  upon  the  day  of  assembly. 
Bringing  him  a  locust  which  she  carried  in  her  beak. 
And  recited,  as  befitted  the  occasion,  saying : 

'Verily,  gifts  are  according  to  the  means  of  those  who 

give  them. 
If  to  every  one  were  given  what  he  is  worthy  of, 
Thou  wert  worthy  of  the  world  and  what  is  in  it.'  " 

And  it  contains  somewhat  of  that  which  concerns  him,  next 
what  concerns  some  of  his  descendants,  gleaned  from  the 
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mines  thereof  and  its  reliable  sources,  on  which  he  who 
knows  shuts  fast  his  hand.  And  from  God — upraise  be  to 
Him— come  succour  and  success. 

The  First  Part. 

The  Shaikh — whom  may  God  accept,  and  bless  us  in  him : 
He  is  Muhyl  al  Din  Abu  Muhammad  'Abdu'l  Qadir,  son 
of  Abu  SaUh  Musa,  son  of  'Abdu'llah,  son  of  Tahya'l  Zahid, 
son  of  Muhammad,  son  of  Dawud,  son  of  Musa,  son  of 
*Abdu'llah  Abii'l  Kiram,  son  of  Musa'l  Jaun,  son  of  'Abdu'llah 
al  Eamil,  son  of  Al  Hasanu'l  Mu^anna,  son  of  Al  Hasanu'l 
Sibt,  son  of  *Ali  and  Fatimah — ^may  God  accept  them  all. 
Thus  between  him  and  the  "bit'  of  the  Apostle"  of  Qt>d 
— ^may  God  bless  him  and  give  him  peace — ^are  eleven 
ancestors.  Those,  both  historians  and  others,  who  have 
transmitted  the  column  of  this  genealogy,  are  agreed  that 
it  is  as  we  have  given  it,  and  precisely  as  we  have  delineated 
it.  Such  are  the  hafiz  Shamsu'l  Dini'l  Dhahabi  in  his  great 
History  which  notices  all  the  chief  men,  and  Sibt  Ibnu'l 
Jauzl  in  the  "  Mir'atu'l  Zaman,"  and  Al  Shattanaufi  in  his 
**Bahjah,"  and  Ibn  Hajar  in  his  "  Ghibtah,"  and  others 
of  the  chief  imams  to  whom  recourse  is  had  on  this  subject. 

The  Shaikh's  father  Musa  is  described  as  being  Janki 
duwmt  This  epithet  is  appKed  to  him  by  the  Shaikh,  the 
imam  Musnadu'l  Sha'm  Abu'l  Hasan  *AlT  ibn  Ahmad  ibn 
*Abdi'l  Wahidi'l  Maqdisi,  in  his  "  Mashyakhah,"  when  he 
mentions  his  own  ^aikh,  the  Shaikh  'Abdu'l  Razzaq,  son 
of  the  Shaikh  SaiyidT  *Abdu'l  Qadir.  It  is  also  applied  to 
him  by  Al  Shattanauf r  in  his  "  Bahjah,"  and  by  the  author 
of  the  "  Raudu'l  Nadir."  The  term  in  the  dialect  of  the 
people  of  that  quarter  of  Persia  means  "  mighty  in  power." 

*Abdu'llah,  the  son  of  Musa,  whose  kunyah  is  Abu'l  Kiram, 
also  bore  the  laqab  Al  Rida.  He  it  was  whom  the  'Abbasid 
Al  Ma'mun,  the  son  of  Harunu'l  Rashid,  wished  to  put  in 
place  of  his  cousin  *AlI  ibn  Musa'l  Husaini,  who  was  also 

^  Refenine  to  Muhammad* s  saying :  **  Fatimah  is  a  bit  of  me ;  what  vexes  me 
Texes  her,  and  what  hurts  me  huits  her.'* 
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called  Al  Bida,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  whom  Al  Ma'mOn 
had  designated  for  the  Khalifate ;  but  'Abdu'Uah  declined 
and  would  not  have  it.  So  says  Al  Azwarqani.  His  mother 
was  Umm  Salimah,  daughter  of  Muhammad,  son  of  Talhah,. 
son  of  'Abdu'llah,  son  of  *Abdu'l  Rahman,  son  of  Abu  Bakr 
al  Siddiq — ^may  God  accept  them ;  so  that  all  his  descendants- 
are  descended  from  Al  Siddiq.  His  father  Musa  bore  the 
laqab  Al  Jaxm,  because  he  was  of  a  ruddy  colour,  although 
he  was  not  the  son  of  a  slaye-girl,  but  of  a  free  woman  of 
the  Asad  tribe  of  the  Quraisb.  Her  name  was  Hind,, 
daughter  of  Abu  'Ubaidah,  son  of  the  famous  Sahabl 
'Abdu'llah  ibn  Zam'ah  al  AsadT — may  God  accept  him. 
She  was  also  the  mother  of  his  two  brothers  Muhammad, 
known  as  Al  Nafsu'l  Zaklyah,  to  whom  allegiance  was  sworn 
in  Al  Madlnah,  and  Ibrahim,  to  whom  allegiance  was  sworn 
in  Al  Basrah.  These  three  were  full  brothers.  Allegiance 
was  not  sworn  to  Musa. 

Al  Tanasi,  in  the  "  Nazmu'l  Durr  wa'l  *Iqyan,*'  says  (to 
quote  briefly)  :  "  Verily,  Qtxl  bestowed  blessing  upon  his 
descendants,  and  three  lines  of  kings  sprang  from  them — 
the  Banu'l  TJkhaidir  kings  of  Al  Yamamah  from  his  son 
Ibrahim  ibn  Musa,  and  the  Hawashim  and  the  Banu  Abi 
'Aziz,  kings  of  Makkah,  both  of  whom  are  derived  from 
his  son  'Abdu'llah  Abu'l  Kinim,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
Makkah  remains  with  the  Banu  Abl  *AzIz  until  this  day." 

The  Shaikh  Al  Qassar  writes  concerning  this  remark  of 
Al  Tanasi  as  follows :  "  And  the  perfect  blessing  and  the 
abundant  grace  consisted  in  our  lord  'Abdu'l  Qadiri'l  Jllanl^ 
lord  of  the  true  Kingdom  and  the  Eiialifate  of  the  Poles, 
and  how  many  among  the  posterity  of  our  lord  *Abdu'l 
Qadiri'l  Jllsinl  are  of  the  just !  " 

*Abdu'llah,  the  father  of  Musa,  is  called  Al  Kamil,  and 
also  Al  Mujall  (the  passive  participle  of  the  fourth  form 
oi  jalla),  and,  finally,  Al  Mahd.  "Al  Mahd"  with  them 
denotes  a  person  whose  parents  are  two  first  cousins,  their 
two  fathers  being  brothers.  So  says  Mus'ab  al  Zubairl, 
'Abdu'llah  was  so  named  because  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  his  father's  paternal  uncle.     Her  name  was. 
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Fatimaliy  the  daughter  of  'All's  son  Al  Husain — ^may  Gtod 
accept  them.  She  was  also  the  mother  of  his  two  brothers, 
Al  Hasanu'l  Muthallath  and  Ibrahimu'l  Ghamr.  They 
are  the  first  in  whom  descent  from  Al  Hasan  and  Al  Husain 
was  imited.  So  says  Al  AzwarqanT.  Thus  all  who  are 
■descended  from  them  can  claim  descent  both  from  Al  Hasan 
and  from  Al  Husain. 

The  imam  Malik  ibn  Anas — ^may  God  accept  him — handed 
down  tradition  on  the  authority  of  ^Abdu'llah  al  Kamil;  and 
when  he  was  asked  concerning  the  sadl  he  said :  "  I  approve 
of  those  who  imitate  'Abdu'Uah  ibnu'l  Hasan  when  they 
do  it." 

The  epithet  "Al  Muthanna"  attached  to  the  name  of 
Al  Hasan  is  a  laqab  given  to  him  by  the  genealogists  for 
the  sake  of  distinction.  He  was  not  called  by  it  in  his 
lifetime.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  "  Al  Muthallatib  '* 
attached  to  the  name  of  his  son.  So  says  the  author  of  the 
"BaJbru'lAnsab." 

The  Shai]^  'Abdu'l  Qadir — ^may  God  accept  him — ^was 
bom  in  Jilan  in  the  year  470  or  471.  Jllan  (the  "  Qamus  " 
says  "  with  kasr ")  is  a  district  in  Persia,  Arabicized  Kilan. 
Others  identify  it  with  various  localities  beyond  Tabaristan. 
He  was  bom  in  one  of  its  villages  called  Nif .  From  there 
he  journeyed  to  Bagdad  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  in 
order  to  meet  there  the  shaikhs  of  the  Path.  That  was  in 
the  year  488,  when  he  was  about  18  years  of  age.  There 
he  studied  the  ordinary  subjects — the  Arabic  language,  law, 
tradition,  and  the  rest — under  a  great  number  of  imams 
whose  names  will  be  foimd  in  the  books  which  describe  his 
virtues,  imtil  he  was  qualified  to  hold  disputations  and  to 
lecture  on  thirteen  different  subjects,  and  began  to  issue 
legal  decisions  according  to  the  schools  of  the  two  imams 
Al  Shafi'i  and  Ahmad,  but  the  school  on  which  he  relied 
chiefly  in  the  first  instance  was  that  of  Ahmad. 

After  this  he  associated  with  a  number  of  the  lords  of 
intelligence  and  the  most  eminent  shaikhs,  imder  whom  he 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Path  and  the  science  of  the 
Truth,  but  his  mainstay  in  this  study  was  the  great  shaikh 
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and  'arif  Abii'l  Khair  Hammad  ibn  Muslim  al  Dabbas,  to 
whom  he  adhered  closely  for  over  twenty  years,  and  imder 
whom  he  was  trained  and  educated.  And  when  he  had  been 
trained  to  perfection  and  had  mastered  the  science  and  had 
attained,  he  took  the  first  rank  ru  teaching  and  deciding 
questions  and  in  exhorting  and  guiding  men  and  gathering 
them  to  God,  and  he  was  of  those  to  whom  the  pen  of  the 
fetwa  was  given  in  Al  'Iraq.  Sibt  Ibnu'l  Jauzi  says :  "  He 
never  kept  a  fatwa  over  night,  but  wrote  down  the  answer 
as  soon  as  he  had  read  the  question,  without  premeditation.'* 

The  Shaikh  'Abdu'l  Wahhabi'l  Sha'rani  says  in  the 
*^ Kitabu'l  Mizan "  :  "I  once  said  to  Saiyidl  *Ali  al  Khauwas : 
*How  can  the  fact  that  the  Shaikh  *Abdu'l  Qadiri'l  Jilani 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  imam  Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal, 
and  that  Saiyidl  Muhammad  al  Hanafi  al  Shadhili  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  the  imam  Abu  Hanifah,  be  reconciled 
with  the  fact  that  they  were  famed  for  possessing  Polehood 
of  the  highest  degree,  seeing  that  the  possessor  of  such 
a  station  submits  to  the  authority  of  the  Lawgiver  alone  ?  * 
He — may  God  accept  him — replied :  '  It  may  have  been  so 
with  them  before  their  attaining  to  the  station  of  perfection, 
and  then,  after  they  had  attained,  people  continued  to 
associate  such  tendencies  with  their  names,  although  they 
had  in  reality  ceased  from  submitting  to  the  authority  of 
those  persons,' "  As  for  Muhammad  al  HanafT,  the  chief 
facts  about  him  will  be  found  in  the  "  Husnu'l  Muhadarah  " 
of  Al  Suyutl  and  in  the  "  Tabaqat "  of  Al  Sha'ranl. 

The  period  during  which  the  Shaikh  was  engaged  in 
teaching  pubKcly  was  forty  years,  coimting  from  the  year 
621,  when  he  was  about  50  years  of  age,  and  the  period 
of  the  headship  of  his  college  was  thirty-three  years,  from 
the  year  528,  the  year  in  which  the  building  was  finished, 
to  the  year  561,  which  was  the  year  of  his  death — ^may 
God  accept  him  ;  for  he  died  on  the  night  of  Saturday, 
the  8th  of  the  latter  Rabr  of  that  year,  being  90  years 
of  age,  and  his  son  the  Shaikh  Abu  Muhammad  'Abdu'l 
Wahhab  said  the  prayers  over  him,  and  he  was  buried 
immediately  after  within  his  college. 
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A  large  number  of  learned  and  famous  shaikhs  were- 
trained  by  'Abdu'l  Qadir  in  both  exoteric  and  esoterie 
science  ;  traditions  were  handed  down  on  his  authority,  and 
people  gladly  came  from  distant  regions  to  benefit  by  his 
instruction.  Amongst  those  who  were  trained  by  him  in 
exoteric  knowledge  were  his  ten  sons  (whose  names  are  given 
below),'  and  those  of  them  who  handed  down  traditions 
did  so  on  his  authority,  as  also  did  others.  Ibn  Hajar* 
says  that  his  sons  'Abdu'l  Wahhab,  'Abdu'l  Bazzaq  and 
Musa,  as  well  as  the  huffaz  Abu  Sa*Id  al  Sam'anI,  *TJmar  ibn 
*Ali  al  QurashT,  and  'Abdu'l  GhanT,  son  of  'Abdu'l  Wahid  ibn 
Surur  (meaning  Al  Maqdisi),  and  he  enumerates  a  great 
number,  related  tradition  on  his  authority,  after  which 
he  adds  "  and  many  more  besides." 

In  a  word,  he  is  too  great  to  require  that  his  greatness 
should  be  proclaimed,  and  too  fair  to  require  that  his  beauty 
should  be  adorned. 

"  So  high  is  he,  he  needs  no  witness  to  his  height. 
And  my  repeating  what  is  well  known,  savours  of  folly." 

It  is  even  as  a  certain  poet  has  said  of  one  of  the  excellent 
of  times  long  gone : — 

"  He  is  as  it  were  the  sun  as  he  stands  in  the  zenith. 
Above  all  creation — not  a  fire  on  a  hill." 

The  Shai^  of  Al  Islam  *  Izzu'l  Din,  son  of  'Abdu'l  Salam,. 
says :  "  No  man's  miracles  have  come  down  to  us  on  such 
imimpeachable  evidence  as  those  of  the  Shaikh  *Abdu'l  Qadir." 
This  remark  is  attributed  to  him  by  Ibn  Hajar  al  'Asqalani 
in  an  answer  which  he  gave.  He  says :  "  We  have  given  the 
words  in  their  proper  sense,  on  sound  evidence,  derived  from 
the  hafiz  Sharafu'l  Din  *AlI  ibn  Muhammad  al  Yunini,  who 
heard  Ibn  'Abdu'l  Salam  say  it."  And  he  pointed  to  what 
he  had  mentioned  in  the  "  Ghibtah  "  in  the  fifth  bdb,  which 
is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  people's  praises  of  him.  It  is 
as  follows :   "  Abu  Hurairah,  son  of  the  hafiz  Shamsu'l  Dini'l 

^  In  the  Second  Part. 
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Dhahabi,  informed  us,  on  the  authority  of  his  father,  that 
the  latter  had  heard  the  hafiz  Sharafu'l  Dini'l  Yunlni  say  : 
'I  heard  the  Shaikh  ^zzu'l  Din  ibn  'Abdu'l  Salam  say:  "No 
man's  miracles  have  come  down  to  ns  on  such  unimpeachable 
evidence  as  those  of  the  Shaikh  *Abdu'l  Qadir." '  Then  it 
was  said  to  him :  '  This  is  in  spite  of  his  theological 
opinions  ?  '  He  replied :  '  The  adherent  of  a  school  is  not 
a  school.' " 

Many  works,  both  large  and  small  and  medium-sized,  have 
been  written  displaying  'Abdu'l  Qadir's  influence  and  worth, 
mentioning  his  great  virtues  and  the  events  of  his  life, 
containing  both  what  is  commonly  known  and  what  is  new 
and  strange.     Such  are  the  following : — 

The  "Anwaru'l  Nazir,"  by  the  shaikh  and  imam,  the  mufti 
of  Al  'Iraq  Abu  Bakr  'Abdu'llah,  son  of  Nasr,  son  of 
Hamzah  al  BakrI  al  Siddlqi  al  Baghdhadi.  He  was  one 
of  the  companions  of  the  Shaikh,  who  read  science  under  him 
and  associated  with  him,  and  was  educated  by  him.  He  is 
known  to  us  from  the  "  Bahjah  "  of  Al  S  hattanaufi. 

The  "  Nuzhatu'l  Nazir,"  by  the  shaikh,  faqih,  and 
muhaddith  Abu  Muhammad  'Abdu'l  Latlf,  son  of  Ahmad, 
son  of  Muhammad,  son  of  'Abdu'llah  al  HashimI  al 
Ba^dhadi  al  NarsI,  who  is  quoted  as  an  authority  in  the 
"  Bahjah."     Nars  is  a  village  in  Al  'Iraq. 

The  "  Bahjatu'l  Asrar,"  by  the  shaikh,  the  shaikh  of  the 
readers  ^  in  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  Nuru'l  Din  Abu'l  Hasan 
*AlI,  son  of  Yusuf,  son  of  Jarir  al  Lakhm!  al  Shattanaufi 
al  Shafi'i.  Jalalu'l  Suyutl  gives  an  account  of  him  in  the 
narrative  of  the  imams  of  the  readings  who  were  in  Egypt, 
in  his  book  the  "Husnu'l  Muhadarah."  The  name 
Shattanaufi  is  derived  from  a  village  in  Egypt.  Between 
Al  Shattanaufi  and  the  Shaikh  'Abdu'l  Qadir  there  were 
two  connecting  links.  For  the  former  studied  under  Al  Safi 
Khalll  ibn  Abl  Bakr  al  Maraghl  al  Maqqari,  the  Hanball 
faqlh,  and  Al  Maraghi  studied  jurisprudence  under  Al 
Muwaffaq  Abu  Muhammad  'Abdu'llah  ibn  Ahmad,  known 

»  The  text  has  A/i\  ^^JL . 
J.R.A.B.  1903.  11 
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as  Ibn  Qudamah  al  Muqaddasi ;  and  Ibn  Qudamah  was  one 
of  those  who  studied  under  the  Shaikh  *Abdu'l  Qadir — may 
God  accept  him.  This  book  is  the  most  complete  that  has 
been  written  on  the  Shaikh's  virtues  and  the  events  of 
his  life,  as  far  as  I  know.  It  consists  of  three  parts  and 
contains  everything  that  is  curious  or  remarkable  about  him, 
and  any  of  the  learned  who  has  anything  to  say  on  the 
subject  is  quoted  in  it.  I  came  across  an  answer  by  the 
Shaikh  of  Al  Islam  Ibn  Hajar  al  Asqalani,  when  he  was 
questioned  on  the  subject  of  this  book,  in  which  he  took 
a  course  of  fairness  and  justice  in  regELid  to  it,  and  avoided 
anything  of  the  nature  of  inconsiderate  harshness,  in  spite  of 
his  well-known  violence  in  these  matters,  and  his  rejection 
of  aU  those  who  are  reckoned  in  the  opinion  of  their  people 
among  the  Poles.  And  so — and  God  is  most  knowing — he 
relies  upon  it  and  uses  freely  all  that  it  relates,  in  the 
"  Ghibtatu'l  Nazir  fi  tarjamati'l  Shaikh  'Abdu'l  Qadir"  »— 
as  does  many  another  respected  imam  besides  him.  And 
were  it  not  for  the  length  of  this  answer  I  would  cite  it  here, 
in  order  that  the  reader  might  see  with  his  own  eyes 
with  regard  to  this  book. 

I  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  all  these  works 
except  the  first,  as  I  have  made  myself  acquainted  also  with 
the  "  Epitome  of  the  Bahjah,"  by  another  author. 

"  And  amid  the  diversity  of  those  who  describe  him  with  his 
description 
Time  passes  on,  and  in  him   is  what  has  not  yet  been 
described." 

But  we  will  adorn  the  neck  of  this  exposition  with  a  small 
pearl  from  the  necklace  on  that  throat,  and  we  will  sweeten 
its  watering-place  with  a  drop  from  the  sweetness  of  that  sea. 

In  the  handwriting  of  the  learned  imam  and  'arif  Abu 
Muhammad  'Abdu'l  Rahman,  son  of  Muhammad  al  Fas! — 
may  Gtod  have  mercy  upon  him — is  as  follows : — "  The  Shaikh 

1  As  Al  Sujuti  says  of  another  work  ascribed  to  Ibn  I^ajar : 
dJ  ^^j^   JfXCi  ^  JuL:  f^Ji}]  J 
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Abu  Muhammad  Salih— may  God  have  mercy  upon  him — 
((meaning  him  who  is  buried  in  the  Ribat  of  Asfi)  says  :  *  I 
heard  our  Shaikh  Abu  Madyan  say  in  the  year  560:  "I 
met  AbO'l  'Abbasi'l  Khidr  many  times,  and  asked  him 
<5onceming  the  shaikhs  of  the  East  and  the  West  in  our  time 
and  concerning  the  Shaikh  Saiyidi  'Abdu'l  Qadir."  Then  he 
said  to  me  :  ''  He  is  the  imam  of  the  just  and  an  authority 
over  those  who  'know/  and  he  is  a  spirit  in  regard  to 
•*  knowledge/  and  he  is,  as  it  were,  a  foreigner  among  the 
saints,  and  there  is  not  left  to  separate  him  from  the  Truth 
but  a  breath,  and  the  degrees  of  the  saints  are  all  below  that 
breath,  and  I  know  the  degrees  of  the  saints."  '  '* 

The  same  passage  occurs  in  the  "  Epitome  of  the  Bahjah  " 
with  slight  variations,  for,  instead  of  his  saying  "many 
times,"  it  gives  the  expression  as  "  three  years  ago  " ;  and  it 
has  "  authority  of  those  who  know,"  omitting  the  preposition 
"  over  "  ;  and  it  adds  after  "  and  I  know  the  degrees  of  the 
saints "  the  words  "  after  his  pointing  them  out."  He 
continues  :  "  And  I  never  heard  him  say  the  like  of  that  in 
regard  to  any  but  him."  He  mentions  this  in  the  life  of 
Abu  Madyan,  and  it  did  not  come  to  him  on  the  authority 
of  Abu  Muhammad  Salih. 

In  the  handwriting  of  the  Shaikh  Al  Qassar  is  the 
following :  "  The  Shaikh  Abu  Muhammad  Salih  (mentioned 
above)  says :  *  The  Shaikh  Abu  Madyan  bowed  his  head 
and  said :  "  0  God,  verily  I  call  Thee  to  witness,  and 
I  call  Thine  angels  to  witness,  that  I  hear  and  obey."  Being 
asked  what  he  meant,  he  said :  "  Verily,  Saiyidi  'Abdul 
Qadir  has  this  moment  said,  *  This  my  foot  is  upon  the  neck 
of  every  saint,'  and  we  are  commanded  to  hear  and  obey." 
Then  our  companions  arrived  from  Bagdad  and  informed 
us  that  he  had  said  so  on  that  very  day.'  " 

The  corresponding  passage  in  the  "Bahjah"  is  to  the 
same  efEect  in  the  account  of  those  among  the  shaikhs  who 
bowed  their  heads  when  he  said  it,  as  also  the  passage  giving 
an  account  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  majlis  in  which 
he  said  it,  which  runs  as  follows : — The  Shaikh  Abu  Yusuf 
Ya'qiib,  son  of  Badran  al  Maqqari  al  Qahiri,  informed  us 
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of  it  in  the  year  669.  He  said:  I  entered  Bagdad  in  the 
year  621,  and  went  to  visit  the  chief  qadi  Abii  Salih  Nasr 
in  his  grandfather's  coUege  beside  the  Azaj  gate,  and 
I  found  with  him  a  company  of  men,  one  of  whom  said  to 
him:  "What  didst  thou  hear  about  the  saying  of  the 
shaikh  'Abdu'l  Qadir — ^may  God  accept  him — 'This  my 
foot  is  upon  the  neck  of  every  saint  of  God '  ?  "  He  replied : 
"  I  heard  my  father,  Abu  Bakr  'Abdu'l  Razzaq,  and  my 
uncles  Abu  'Abdu'l  Rahman  'Abdu'llah,  Abu  'Abdu'Uah 
*Abdu'l  Wahhab,  and  Abu  Ishaq  Ibrahim — ^may  God  (whose 
name  be  exalted)  have  mercy  upon  them — say  at  different 
times :  *  We  were  present  at  the  majlis  of  our  father  in 
which  he  said  that  saying,  and  there  were  present  along 
with  us  over  fifty  shaikhs,  including  some  of  the  greatest 
shaikhs  of  Al  'Iraq,  and  they  aU  bowed  their  heads.  After- 
wards we  were  informed  that  other  shaikhs  in  the  chief 
cities,  who  were  not  present  on  that  occasion,  had  bowed 
their  heads  and  had  stated  what  he  had  said.  And  we 
never  heard  of  any  of  them  who  rejected  his  claim.' " 
Ibn  Hajar  has  related  it  in  the  "  Ghibtah "  with  some 
brevity. 

The  Shaikh  Zarriiq,  in  the  fourth  bdb  of  his  "  Qawa'id," 
gives  it  as  a  rule  that  the  stating  a  thing  of  the  essence  is 
not  the  same  as  stating  it  with  regard  to  accidental  attributes, 
according  to  the  saying  of  him  upon  whom  be  peace  : 
"Salute  on  our  part  the  people  of  the  House  on  account 
of  their  being  distinguished  for  combining  the  religioua 
relations  until,  if  the  Faith  were  in  the  Pleiades,  they  would 
reach  it."  ^  And  it  has  been  said  of  his  saying  upon  whom 
be  peace :  "  The  nearest  are  most  deserving  of  kindness," 
that  it  means  "nearest  to  God,"  since  the  people  of  two 
different  religions  do  not  inherit  from  one  another.  So 
the  important  thing  is  the  religious  root  of  the  relations, 
and  its  branch  is  immaterial.     And  if  afterwards  there  be 

^  dJx  <)LJyb  cijlLflll  u^j^y^,  ^^^  {j*^  ^j!i]  J<^\  ^:l:\J\ 
J\  LxjJ^\  c-^vaJ1  t^'>?C  ^^^  •^^-^^  J-^^  ^  ^ULa  ^ILuH 
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added  to  that  the  corporeal,  it  may  intensify  the  first.  Thus 
the  rank  of  the  owner  of  the  second  does  not  of  itself  entitle 
^  anything. 

It  has  also  been  replied  to  the  saying  of  Abu  Muhammad 
'Abdu'l  Qadir — the  mercy  of  God  (whose  name  be  exalted) 
be  upon  him — "  This  my  foot  is  upon  the  neck  of  every  saint," 
that  it  means  in  his  own  time,  because  he  combined  in 
himself  high  descent  and  the  nobility  which  comes  from 
worship  and  knowledge,  such  as  no  other  of  the  people  of 
his  time  possessed. 

Scest  thou  not  what  is  related  of  his  performing  the 
ablution  seventy  times  in  one  day,  and  of  his  fatwa  to  a  king 
who  had  sworn  to  worship  God  with  a  worship  in  which 
none  should  share,  that  the  mataf  should  be  given  up  to 
him,  all  others  standing  aloof  from  him — and  God  is  most 
knowing?  The  expression  "seventy  times"  is  what  is 
in  the  "Nuzhah,"  and  the  "Bahjah"  has  "forty."  The 
same  fatwa  is  mentioned  also  in  the  "Ghibtah,"  in  the 
section  which  describes  the  wide  extent  of  the  Shaikh's 
knowledge,  on  the  authority  of  his  son,  the  Shaikh  'Abdu'l 
Razzaq.  He  says :  "  A  question  came  to  Bagdad  from 
Persia,  and  was  put  before  its  learned  men,  but  they  could 
not  solve  it.  It  was  this :  A  man  had  sworn  by  the  triple 
divorce  to  worship  God  with  a  worship  in  which  none 
should  share  at  the  time  of  his  engaging  in  it.  Then  they 
brought  it  to  my  father,  who  wrote  instantly :  '  Let  the 
mataf  be  given  up  to  him  and  let  him  go  round  it  seven 
times  by  himself,  and  he  shall  be  quit  of  his  oath.'  Then 
he  who  had  asked  the  fatwa  did  not  remain  in  Bagdad 
over  night." 

The  Shaikh  Zarruq  says  also  in  the  fourth  bdb  of  the 
same  work :  "  Of  mankind  are  those  whom  riches  towards 
God  overcome,  so  that  miracles  appear  in  them  and  their 
tongue  flows  out  in  prayer  without  halting  or  restraint. 
Then  they  pray  by  truth,  of  truth,  for  truth,  in  truth. 
Such  were  the  Shaikh  Abu  Muhammad  'Abdu'l  Qadir — 
may  God  accept  him — and  Abu  Ya'za  and  the  bulk  of  the 
later  Shadhilites.     And  of  mankind  are  those  whom  poverty 
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towards  God  overcomes  so,  that  their  tongue  is  weak  and 
stumbling  by  reason  of  piety.  Such  were  Ibn  Abi  Hamzah 
and  others.  And  of  mankind  are  those  whose  state  varies 
from  time  to  time,  and  such  are  the  most  perfect  in  their 
perfection,  for  theirs  is  the  state  of  him  upon  whom  be 
peace,  seeing  that  he  fed  a  thousand  with  a  measure  and 
tied  a  stone  upon  his  own  belly." 

It  was  said  to  the  famous  Shai^  and  great  Pole  Abii'l 
Hasani'l  Sha^bili — may  God  accept  him — that  the  Shaikh 
Saiyidi  'Abdu'l  Qadiri'l  Jilani  claimed  Polehood.  Then  he 
answered  him  who  said  it :  "  Verily,  Saiyidi  'Abdu'Uah  al 
Qadir  drank  of  a  cup  of  which,  if  thou  hadst  dnmk  the 
like  of  a  grain  of  coriander-seed,  thou  wouldest  have  claimed 
Divinity!" 
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Art.    VII. — Further  Notes  on  a  Malayan  Comparative 
Vocabulary.     By  C.  Otto  Blagden. 

With  reference  to  my  article  on  MS.  No.  29  of  the  Maxwell 
Collection  in  the  Journal  for  July,  1902,  my  friend  Mr.  S.  H. 
Bay,  whose  wide  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  out-of-the- 
way  languages  is  well  known,  sends  me  the  following  note, 
which  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal : — 

'^  The  languages  of  Mr.  Blagden's  specimens  are,  besides 
the  Malay,  (1)  ii\^  or  i\f^  (MSkuah  or  Makuat),  (2)  y^f 
or  j^y  c;Jt*^'  (Tulehu  or  Ambon  Tulehu),  (3)  Ijj^J^i^  or 
j^^jo^  (Mandura). 

''  The  ji^y^  is,  as  Mr.  Blagden  points  out,  the  language 
of  Madura,  the  island  at  the  eastern  end  of  Java.  Comparison 
with  the  Wooidenboek  of  Stokmans  and  Marinissen  ^  shows 
that  the  list  is  tolerably  accurate.  There  are  a  few  erratic 
spellings,  such  as  c jj^  for  kUhong  (banana),  L3y  and  JJl) 
for  donja  and  nikgor^  (land,  country),  C^^  for  patti  (dog), 
^\j  for  tannang  (hand) ;  and  there  are  a  few  Malaicisms, 
such  as  ^\  c:^U  for  arS  (sun),  ^\  j^j^  for  mitd  ari  (sun- 
rise), ajji  for  ijdtjingy  dlaq  (worm),  ^^\j  (Malay,  wasp)  for 
njardan  or  maiy'ang  (Madura,  bee  or  wasp),  ^^  c^U  for 


1  W.  J.  £lzeYier  Stokmans  and  J.  C.  P.  Marinissen:  '^Handleiding  totde 
beoefening  der  Madoereesche  Taal  met  Woordenboek  "  ;  Soerabaia,  1880.  In 
quoting  from  this  book  I  have  retained  the  Dutch  orthography,  as  in  (;\  oe^ 
n;,  etc. 
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kimerk  (ankle).  A  few  words  are  incorrectly  or  imperfectly 
translated,  e.g.,  «_jl  (milk)  should  be  akng  sossd  (water  (of) 
breast),  and  putrid  should  be  boesad,  boetjd,  i.^vlj  meaning 
*  a  stink.'  Allowing  for  these  slight  errors,  only  three  words 
of  the  forty-four  given  by  Mr.  Blagden  are  unrecognizable. 
These  are  ^  j  (wing),  ^JuA  (forearm),  and  ^^  cp^j-r^*^ 
(big  toe). 

"The  next  vocabulary,  which  the  compiler  called  ^y 
or  ^y  i^^r^^  >  seems  to  be  the  Tulehu  (Toelehoe  in  Dutch 
orthography)  of  Van  Hoevell,  who  in  his  notes  on  the 
dialects  of  Ambon  (Amboyna)^  mentions  the  Tulehu  as 
a  dialect  of  that  island  which  has  been  influenced  by 
Hatoehahasch  of  the  Mahomedan  villages  on  the  west  coast 
of  Haruku  (Haroekoe)  Island,  which  lies  opposite.  Van 
Hoevell  gives  no  vocabulary  of  the  Tulehu  dialect,  but  has 
fully  illustrated  that  of  Haruku,  and  gives  also  two  dialects 
of  Amboyna,  and  those  of  the  neighbouring  islands  Saparua 
and  Nusa  Laut.  I  give  here  a  repetition  of  those  words  in 
Mr.  Blagden's  list  which  agree  with  Van  Hoevell.  They 
prove  definitely  the  genuineness  of  the  Tulehu  vocabulary. 

"  In  the  quotations  from  Van  Hoevell,  Hil.,  Asil.  =  Hila 
and  Asilulu  in  Amboyna ;  Har.= Haruku  Is. ;  Sap. = Saparua 
Is. ;  N.  =  Nusa  Laut  Is. 


'  Baron  G.  "W.  "W.  C.  van  Hoevell :  **  lets  over  de  vijf  voomaamflte  dialecten 
der  Ambonsche  Landtaal  (Bahasa  Tanah),*'  in  Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-  en 
Volkenkunde  van  Ned.  Indie,  4*«  Volg.,  Deel  i,  pp.  1-136. 
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ENGLISH. 

^y 

AMBOYNA  (VAN  HOEVELL). 

Black 

^ 

mete  (Hil.,  Har.),  mite  (Asil.). 

White 

^v 

puti  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.). 

Land, 

ji.\ 

amane  (Hil.)  =  village  (dorp,  negerij). 

country 

Mainland 

•  Jil  L^ 

Cf.  *  island,'  elae  (HiL  =  great). 

Stone 

<UyU 

hatu  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.). 

Ih>nstone 

v^lljyU 

Cf.  '  stone '  and  '  iron.' 

Gold 

^^ 

halawane  (Asil.). 

Silver 

salaka  (Hil.,  Asil.,  Sap.,  N.). 

Iron 

^\'\j 

taa  (Hil.,  Asil.). 

Island 

•liLy 

nusa  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.,  Sap.,  N.). 

Water 

Hji^^) 

waelo,  wael  (Har.). 

Sea 

^u4r* 

meito  (Sap.,   N.) ;    in  other  dialects 
meit  =  shore. 

Wind 

*-i-i^ 

1  anine  (Hil.,  Asil.). 

cr^^' 

j  anin  (Har.). 

Sea-wind 

V"jS  utfi^ 

laute  (Hil.,  Asil.),  lau  (Har.)  =  sea. 

Rain 

V 

Vnlane  (Asil.,  Hil.). 

Day 

>Hfi 

petu  (Hil.,  Asil.). 

Night 

4i>>"'^ 

atolu  (Har.). 

Snn 

4\=-Wj 

riamatai  (Har.). 

Ifoon 

U>^ 

hulane  (Hil.,  Asil.). 
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ENGUSH. 

^y 

AMBOYNA  (VAN  HOEVKIJ-). 

Star 

*tij^ 

mari  (Har.). 

Fire 

*i,J 

hau  (Har.),  an  (HiL,  AsiL). 

Coooannt 

liiiwel(lTil.,  AsU.). 

Arecannt 

^3^ 

huwa  (Kar.,  Hil.,  Asil.)- 

Banana 

J/ 

kula  (AbU.,  ffil.). 

Leaf 

^^^ 

laawel  (Har.)- 

Dog 

r^ 

asu  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.,  Sap.,  N.). 

Bird 

ryU 

manu  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.). 

Fowl 

yU 

manu  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.)  =  hen  (kip)». 

Snake 

W 

nia  (Har.,  Hil.). 

Fish 

ffiW^ 

iane  (Hil.,  Asil.). 

Worm 

V 

ure  (Har.)  =  maggot 

Fly 

Hj 

lale  (Asil.,  Hil.). 

Wing 

Egg 
Hair 
Eye 

Nose 

Tooth 

Tooth, 
canine 

Forearm 


ihule  (Har.). 

teroillo  (Sap.). 

keam  (Har.). 

mata  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.,  Sap.). 

iru  (Har.). 

niki  (Hil.). 

Cf. 'tooth' and 'dog.' 

rima  hua  (Har.) = upper  arm. 
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ENGLISH. 

^y 

AMBOYNA  (VAN  HOEVELL). 

Hand 

s^S 

lima  (Har.,  N.). 

Breasts 

^r^ 

8U8U  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.,  Sap.,  N.)- 

Milk 

v/i^y— 

susu-waeni  (Har.). 

BeUy 

^V 

tia  (Har.,  HU.,  Aail.). 

Leg,  foot 

^J 

ai  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.,  Sap.,  N.). 

Ankle 

*i33^r^ti)!} 

ai-manteru  (Har.). 

Big  toe 

•JiV^oe^ 

ai-hatu   (Har.  =  toes),   elae    (Hil.= 
great). 

Bone 

H^V 

niri  (Har.). 

Flesh 

^Uwiut 

isine  (Hil.). 

Blood 

^jr^^ 

lala  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.). 

Tears 

(?)^^5^>-U 

mata-wae  (Hil.). 

Putrid 

^jy^ 

hauele  (Har.  =  a  stink). 

Sick 

^^jt^^ 

masele  (Har.,  Sap.,  N.). 

Dead 

^ll;U 

mata  (Sap.). 

To  eat 

{?)^\ 

ane  (Har.,  Sap.,  N.). 

To  drink 

T^ 

ninu  (Har.,  Asil.). 

To  see 

[?^^Ui]^^jU 

wahie  (Har.),  wahi  (Sap.,  N.). 

House 

^^v 

ruma  (Har.). 

Door 

^^y^^^ 

mintanuru  (Har.). 

Pot 

Vi;^^ 

urene  (Har.). 

Male 

^u^ 

malona  (Har.,  Hil.). 

Female 

^^?f« 

mahina  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.). 
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ENGLISH. 

Father 
Mother 
Son 
Daughter 


^y 


AMBOYNA  (VAN  HOEVELL). 


ama  (Kar.,  Hil.,  Asil.,  Sap.,  N.)* 
ina  (Har.,  HiL,  Asil.,  Sap.,  N.). 
anahuta-malona  (Kar.,  Hil.). 
ana-mahina  (Har.). 


"  A  few  additional  words  are  recognizable,  though  wrongly 
spelled,  or  loan  words.  ci^^«^  (world)  is  put  for  duniai 
(Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.,  Sap.,  N.)  ;  "LjIix^Uj^  (sunrise)  is  riamata 
(sun),  saa  (to  climb  up);  ^W*  (deer)  is  the  Javanese 
mar\jangan  (cervua  rum)  ;  ^J^•'  (horse)  is  in  Haruku 
aikaranOy  Nusa  Laut  aikaranjo ;  ijUj  (pig)  is  probably  for 
binatang  (any  animal).     In  the  word  for  *bee*  ^j^  is  the 

Hila  kelete  (bee  or  wasp).  The  word  for  nostril  is  a  com- 
pound from  ^^^ji^  (nose)  and  ^f^ ,  meaning  *  a  point '  (Asil. 
huhune)}  The  word  c/Vi  (thigh)  is  probably  a  mistake  for 
the  Malay  paha^  and  r  <0j^  (cradle)  for  the  Malay  bu&ian. 
^5  (to  come)  really  means  *  to  reach,'  *  to  arrive  at.'  The 
words  c^VJU   ^^j  given  for  *to  wink*  may  be  compared 

with  the  Asil.,  Hil.  lYie,  *  flash '  (bliksem).  In  the  words  for 
husband  and  wife  the  prefixed  ^/  seems  to  be  a  mistake. 
Many  of  the  words  show  the  suflSx  na  or  ni  (his),  which  is 
found  in  aU  the  dialects.  There  is  a  very  close  agreement 
also  between  the  words  of  this  vocabulary  and  the  Amboyna 
vocabulary  of  Ekris.^ 

"The  Tulehu  numerals  are  additional  evidence  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  list. 

1  A.  van  Ekris :  **  Woordenlijst  van  eenige  dialecten  der  landtaal  op  de 
Ambonsche  Eilanden":  Mededeelingen  van  weg^  van  het  Nederlanosche 
Zendelinggenootflchap,  Deel  Tiii,  Rotterdam,  1864-5. 
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ENGLISH. 

^y 

AMBOYNA  (VAN  HOEVKI.T.)- 

One 

[?  IL^J]  MA 

isaka  (Fil.). 

Two 

'v 

rua  (Har.,  N.). 

Three     [want- 

ing :  but  see 

Thirteen]. 

Four 

[iUiU]  ^U 

haa  (Har.,  Sap.,  N.). 

Five 

^^j 

rima  (Har.,  N.). 

Six 

^ 

nena  (Hil.,  Asil.). 

Seven 

hitu  (Har.,  Sap.,  N.). 

Eight 

iJi 

warn  (N.,  Har.). 

Nine 

W- 

siwa  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.,  Sap.,  N.). 

Ten 

Lyk 

husa  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.). 

Eleven 

H)\^^ 

husaielae  (Har.). 

Twelve 

vh-^j^ 

husailaruwa  (Har.). 

Thirteen 

j^-L-jA 

husalatehu  (Hil.,  Asil.). 

Fourteen 

<iijUb)L><yk 

husalahaa  (Har.,  Sap.,  N.). 

Fifteen 

Uj^L-jA 

husailarima  (N.). 

Sixteen 

l^JlL^aik 

husailanoo  (Har.). 

Seventeen 

^IJMlmlb 

husalaitu  (Hil.,  Asil.). 

Eighteen 

iji^^ 

Nineteen 

\iaKJfii»MJ>Jb 

huselasiwa  (Hil.,  Asil.,  Sap.). 

Twenty 

w> 

huturua  (Har.). 
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ENGLISH. 

^y 

AMBOYNA  (VAN  HOEVKT.T.). 

Twenty-one 

[see   below: 

Thirty]. 

Twenty-two 

yx^yy* 

Twenty-three 

irr5W>* 

Thirty  [wrongly 

Jvs'V 

hutora,  hutntora  (Har.)- 

given  as 

Twenty-one]. 

"  There  can  thus  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tulehu  list  is  what 
it  purports  to  be,  and  it  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
vocabulary  of  that  dialect  which  exists. 

''The  i^^  or  i\^  is  really  the  Makua  language  of 
Eastern  Africa,  as  the  following  comparisons  clearly  show : — 


ENGLISH. 

>\^ 

MAKUA. 

Black 

'^J 

-oripa. 

White 

(?)  Lj,\ 

O/' 

-otela. 

World 

*yLl 

ilapo. 

♦Land, 

^\ 

iwani. 

country 

Mainland 

V^" 

Stone 

/^ 

nluku,  plur.  maluku. 

Ironstone 

Si  ^^ 

Cf .  '  stone '  and  '  iron.* 
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ENGLISH. 

»\^ 

MAKUA. 

■Gold 

Ub 

indarama. 

Silver 

li> 

ndarama. 

Iron 

W 

iyuma. 

Island 

»^U 

ntinji  (cf.  Makua,  the  name 
language). 

of  the 

Water 

srr^ 

mashi. 

«ea 

^^jr* 

mashomaka. 

"Wind 

"r^} 

ipeo. 

Sea-wind 

tLi^jl  tyJo\ 

Cf .  wind ;  yo  =  of. 

Rain 

i^^\ 

ipula. 

Day 

fyv. 

nihuku. 

Night 

r*i^ 

uhiu. 

Sun 

»w^ 

nchuwa. 

Sunrise 

<_suyjiy=c^\ 

Cf .  Kamba  dzua  ikumala. 

Moon 

V  mweri  (Msambiji  dial.). 

Star 

i^)^} 

itotwa. 

Fire 

jjr* 

moro. 

€ocoanut 

^'^} 

mkole,  pUir,  mikole. 

Areoanut 

*• 

Banana 

'^:1 

inika. 

Leaf 

v^^ 

ntaku. 

Tiger 

(?)  ijLZ^ 
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»\^ 

MAKUA. 

Deer 

M 

Cf.    Nyika,   etc.,    pala,    Swahili  paa,. 
=  gazelle. 

Horse 

y^J 

inyupu  =  mule. 

Dog 

iit* 

mwalapwa. 

Kg 

^m 

ikuluwe. 

Bird 

^5^y^ 

i  mwanuni  (Msambiji  dial.). 
.  sbanTuii. 

Fowl 

/I, 

ilaku,  plur.  ilaku. 

Snake 

*^ri^ 

inoa. 

Fish 

^^ 

ihopa. 

"Worm 

/Cy. 

mwamunku  =  caterpillar  (wonn= 
nrithi). 

•Bee 

•V 

inui. 

Fly 

l^ 

ipepele. 

Wing 

UU-j 

nipupa. 

Egg 

^U»-  »yfj 

nyoche. 

Hair 

s/;^J 

ikarari. 

Eye 

j^ 

mitho. 

Nose 

•Jy^] 

ipula. 

Nostril 

•Jy^^^-r* 

ipao  yo  pula  (mwithe  =  hole). 

Tooth 

•r^ 

nine,  plur.  mino. 

Tooth, 
canine 

^V'r^ 
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ENGLISH. 

»iyL. 

MAKUA. 

Forearm 

y^ 

mono. 

♦Hand 

/>J 

mthatha. 

Breasts 

S5^ 

mapele. 

Milk 

jj^i/^^ 

mashi  =  water,  mapele  =  breasts. 

BeUy 

'^hj 

irukulu  =  stomach  (belly  =  marupo). 

Thigh 

\^} 

Leg,  foot 

^k 

nyao. 

Ankle 
Big  toe 

k  ^  *^J 
kA^ 

>  Cf .  Swahili  ito  la  guu. 

Bone 

i\^ 

nikuva,  jp/wr.  makuva. 

Flesh 

^Wi 

ithayi  =  fleshiness  (inama  =  flesh). 

Blood 

4U^^ 

ipome. 

Tears 

mithori. 

Putrid 

•^ 

unta. 

Sick 

v^'  H/.^ 

uwerea  =  to  be  sick  (sickness  =  ureta). 

Bead 

'"^M 

ukwa  =  to  die. 

To  eat 

y^^ 

ulia. 

To  drink 

'  W^y^^ 

una. 

To  wink 

[?  ^jl] 

wupila. 

To  see 

v.. 

uweha  =  to  look. 

To  come 

1,^^1 

uroa  =  to  go  away  (ua=to  come). 

J.B.A.8.  i9oa. 
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ENGLISH. 

*iyu 

MAKUA. 

House 

VJ 

inupa. 

♦Door 

'./ 

mlako. 

Cooking-pot 

yu 

mwapo  0  yuma  =  saucepan. 

Pot 

f^\ 

ikariko. 

Cradle 

^^ 

Heayen 

j^^ 

Cf .  Swahili  kule. 

HeU 

s^^^; 

Male 

Li^ 

mlopwana. 

Female 

•l3Ljl 

mthiana  =  woman,  plur,  athiana. 

Husband 

-U^^ 

mlopwana. 

Wife 

J^}^ 

mthiana. 

Father 

^' 

athithi  (atiti,  Msambiji  dial.). 

♦Mother 

U.1 

manyi  (amaya,  Msambiji  dial.). 

Son 

l;i/U^ 

Li^L^ 

mwana  mlopwana. 

Daughter 

"The  Makua  words  are  quoted  from  Mapies'  Handbook 
of  the  Makua  Language,^  which  does  not  contain  the  Makua 
equivalents  of  all  the  words  in  this  list,  but  one  or  two 
others  on  comparison  with  cognate  languages  may  probably 


W^  Rev.    Chaiinoy   Maples:    « CoUectioDB  for  a  Handbook  of  the  Makua 
Language" ;  London,  S.P.C.K.  [1879 F]. 
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Tje  found  correct.  Mr.  Blagden  has  quoted  eighty-eight 
words  from  the  MS.,  and  of  these  (allowing  for  slight  errors) 
only  six  appear  to  be  wrong,  whilst  twelve  are  not  identified. 
Thus  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  vocabulary  is  correct." 

It  is  rather  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  unknown  compiler 
of  these  lists  has  done  his  work  with  such  relative  accuracy ; 
and  the  identification  of  the  i\^  disposes  at  once  of  the 
doubt  I  had  expressed  as  to  its  genuineness,  and  the 
suggestion  I  had  thrown  out  that  it  might  have  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  Papuan  or  Melanesian  regions.  But  it  presents 
us  with  the  rather  surprising  phenomenon  of  an  East  African 
dialect  collected  by  a  Malay  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  the 
question  naturally  arises,  did  he  collect  it  in  Africa  itself 
(which  seems  unlikely),  or  in  the  Peninsula,  from  some  stray 
Kaffir  sailor  or  coolie,  if  any  such  there  be ;  or  was  it 
collected  at  some  cosmopolitan  place,  like  Meccah,  where 
many  races  meet  P  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  ;  and 
possibly  a  careful  examination  of  the  Aif^  list  by  some  one 
learned  in  East  African  languages  might  throw  further  light 
on  the  question. 
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1.    Notes  on  Chinese  Buddhist  Books. 

Ndkarokuban  14> 
Tokyo. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  —  In  our  Journal  for 
April,  1891,  Professor  Poussin  noticed  the  two  important 
discoveries  by  Professor  Vidyabhiisana,  of  which  the  first 
relates  to  the  Sali-stamba-siitra  quoted  by  Candra-klrti  in 
chap,  xxvi  of  his  Madhyamaka-vrtti,  by  Santideva  in  his 
Siksa  -  samuccaya,  also  by  Prajnakaramati  in  his  Bodhi- 
caryavatara-tlka,  as  giving  a  complete  expoai  of  the  Paticca- 
samuppada. 

Looking  into  the  Chinese  Buddhist  books,  I  have  found 
several  corresponding  texts  to  some  of  these  works.  First  as 
to  the  Sali-stamba-sutra.  This  interesting  little  compendium 
of  the  twelve  nidanas  is,  in  Chinese,  represented  in  the 
following  texts : — 

1.  Ta-san-6a-li-8a-tan-ma-cih,  lit.  Maha-yana-i§ali-stamba- 

siitra.  Translated  by  Shihu  in  a.d.  980,  Nanjio's 
Catal.,  No.  867,  under  which  Sdli-stamba  is  given  as 
Sdli'Sambhava. 

2.  Tao-kan-cih,  lit.  the  Paddy  straw  sutra.     Registered 

as  translated  under  the  East  Tsin  dynasty,  a.d.  317- 
420.    Nanjio's  No.  280. 

3.  Liao-pan-san-ssu-cih,  lit.  the  sutra  on  understanding 

the  origin  of  birth  and  death.  Translated  by  Ci-cien 
of  the  Wu  dynasty,  a.d.  222-280,  Nanjio's  No.  281, 
under  which  the  existence  of  another  version  before 
the  Tan  dynasty  is  recorded. 
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There  is  another  sutra  of  the  same  name  spoken  by  Maitreya^ 
i.e.  Nanjio's  No.  963,  which  I  have  failed  to  find  out.  The 
sutra  on  the  meaning  of  *  anatman/  No.  818,  which  is  given 
by  Nanjio  as  a  similar  work,  is  in  reality  a  different  one^ 
as  its  contents  show. 

Next  we  come  to  Candra-kirti's  Madhyamaka-vrtti.  The 
existence  of  the  four  conmientaries  in  Chinese  have  been 
noticed  by  Mr.  D.  Suzuki,  a  Japanese  now  with  Dr.  Cams,, 
of  America,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Buddhist  Text  Society,, 
vol.  vi,  pt.  4  (1898),  see  p.  29.     They  are  as  follows : — 

1.  A  vrtti  by  Pingala,  Nanjio's  No.  1179. 

2.  „  Asanga,  No.  1246. 

3.  „  Fen-pieh-min,  No.  1185. 

4.  „  Sthitamati,  No.  1179. 

The  first  Indian  author  is  not  Pingala  in  reality.  Mr.  Suzuki 
seems  to  have  been  misled  by  the  Chinese  interpreter,  wha 
says  in  the  preface  to  the  vrtti  that  its  original  was  written 
by  a  Brahmacari  Tsin-mu,  lit.  the  'blue-eyed,'  the  Indian 
original  being  Pingala,  etc.  Pingala,  however,  is  not  the 
*  blue-eyed,*  but  the  'tawny-eyed.'  The  'blue-eyed'  is 
a  name  of  Candra-kirti,  the  actual  author  of  the  Sanskrit 
vrtti,  who  is  otherwise  styled  as  Arya  Deva  (Bodhisattva). 

This  we  learn  at  once,  referring  to  Nanjio's  Catalogue^ 
under  Deva,  Appendix  i,  p.  370,  where,  quoting  J.A.S. 
Bengal,  1882,  p.  96,  he  gives  Deva's  names,  Candra-kirti, 
Nila-netra  (Chin.  Tsin-mu,  the '  blue-eyed *),  and  also  Fen-pieh- 
min  (the  '  distinct-brightness ').  This  last,  again,  explains 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  3rd  vrtti  above  mentioned, 
i.e.  Fen-pieh-miii,  which  may  be  j^anti-prabha  in  Sanskrit, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Suzuki.  The  Bodhi  -  caryavatara  is  by 
Santi-prabha  Santi-deva.  The  2nd  vrtti,  by  Asanga,  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  commentary  on  the  Madhyamaka-dastra, 
though  it  treats  partly  of  the  same  subject.  The  4th  vrtti, 
by  Sthitamati,  is  also  a  good  commentary.  The  Ist  and 
3rd,  from  the  names  of  the  authors,  point  to  one  and  the 
same  work,  but  they  differ  widely,  and  probably  are  not 
the  same  altogether.     Deva  seems  to  have  been  a  reputed 
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author  of  the  Madhyamaka  Aphorism.  Either  totally 
different  works  have  been  attributed  erroneously  to  one 
author  on  account  of  his  reputed  authorship^  or  the  names 
of  different  men  have  been  identified  with  one  particular 
author  on  the  same  ground.  The  identity  of  Deva  with 
Gandra-kirti,  Santi-prabha,  and  Nila-netra  requires  a  more 
detailed  investigation.  The  Sanskrit,  Tibetan,  and  Chinese 
vrttis,  on  the  whole,  agree  with  one  another,  containing 
twenty -seven  chapters,  each  chapter  treating  of  a  similar 
subject. 

As  to  the  Bodhi-caryavatara  and  the  Siksa-samuccaya, 
I  can  say  at  present  only  that  the  texts  bearing  similar  titles 
exist  among  the  Chinese  books,  i.e.,  Bodhi-carya-sutra,  Nanjio, 
No.  1354  ;  Mahayana  -  sanglti  -  bodhi  -  sattva  -  vidya  -  i§astra 
according  to  Nanjio,  but  it  can  be  also  Mahayana-bodhisattva- 
diksa  -  samuccaya  -  i§astra,  Nanjio,  No.  1398.  While  I  was 
looking  through  the  above-mentioned  books  a  note  from 
Mr.  W.  Ogiwara,  who  is  now  studying  under  Professor 
Leumann,  of  Strassburg,  reached  me.  He  had  noticed  the 
existence  of  the  Chinese  versions  of  the  Bodhi-caryavatara 
and  the  oiksa-samuccaya  some  months  before  myself,  and 
seems  to  be  comparing  them  with  the  Sanskrit  originals  now 
that  Mr.  Bendall's  text  is  out.  As  the  texts  quote  several 
other  works,  a  careful  examination  will  throw  much  light 
on  the  dark  passages  of  Buddhist  literature. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  best 
known  Sanskrit  Buddhist  books  can  be  found  among  the 
Chinese  books,  if  we  only  carefully  examine  into  them. — 
Yours  ever  truly, 

J.  Takakusu. 

2. 

Cuttack  (Orissa). 

Sept.  2,  1902. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Is  it  not  strange  that,  after  a  study  of 
Ealidasa's  works  for  more  than  a  century,  his  date  has 
not  yet  been  even  approximately  ascertained  P  Scholars  like 
Professor  Max  MuUer  and  Professor  Macdonell  disagree. 
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one  putting  him  in  the  sixth  century  (India),  the  other 
putting  him  more  than  a  century  earlier,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  a.d.  (Hist.  Sans.  Lit.,  p.  321). 

May  I  suggest  a  point  or  two  to  help  in  the  matter  ? 

First,  I  draw  attention  to  Itaghuyam9a,  canto  iy,  9loka8 
58-71.  These  verses  deal  with  the  digvijaya  of  Baghu  on  the 
western  frontier  of  India.  Therein,  briefly  speaking,  Raghu 
is  said  to  have  taken  tribute  from  the  kings  of  Apardnta 
(y.  58),  to  have  gone  to  the  Pdraaikdn  by  land  route  (v.  60) 
and  defeated  them  (v.  69),  to  have  turned  northwards  to 
the  banks  of  the  Sindhu  and  there  crushed  the  Hunas 
(v.  68),  to  have  subdued  the  Kambojas  (v.  69),  after  which 
he  climbed  the  Himalayas. 

The  above  description  indicates  that  at^  that  time  the 
Persians  occupied,  on  the  western  border  of  India,  the  lowest 
portions  (probably  Beluchistan  and  Kandahar),  that  to  their 
north  lay  the  Hunas  (variant,  Hunas)  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Indus  (variants,  *  Vahku '  and  *  Manku '),  and  that  the 
Kdmbq/as  lay  further  north,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas. 

To  what  period  may  be  ascribed  such  grouping  of  tribes  P 

From  the  Chinese  and  Persian  histories,  aided  by  the 
light  thrown  by  extant  coins,  it  appears  that  the  Hunas, 
an  offshoot  of  the  Ephthalites  or  White  Huns,  conquered, 
on  one  hand,  Qdndhdra  from  the  Ki-to-lo  {Kiddra)  kings 
before  475  a.d.,  and  on  the  other  hand,  inflicted  a  disastrous 
defeat  on  the  Persian  king  Firuz  in  484  a.d.  (in  which 
the  Persian  king  lost  his  life  and  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Persia).  (Cunningham,  Drouin,  and  Gutschmid;  Bapson's 
Indian  Coins,  Arts.  76  and  103 ;  cf.  also  the  article  on 
''Persia "  in  the  Encycl.  Brit.,  9th  ed.) 

This  Huna  conquest  of  Gandhara  is  confirmed  by  Sung-yun, 
the  Chinese  monk-traveller,  who  says : — 

'^  During  the  middle  decade  of  the  4th  month  of  the  1st  year 
of  Ching-Ewong  (520  a.o.)  we  entered  the  kingdom  of  Gandhara. 
.  .  .  .  This  is  the  country  which  the  Ye-thas  destroyed, 
and  afterwards  set  up  Lae-lih  to  be  king  over  the  country ;  since 
which  event  two  generations  have  passed."  ^ 

1  Beal's  *'  Baddhist  Becorda  of  the  Westarn  World,"  toI.  i,  xcix-c. 
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Ye  -  tha  is  the  name  given  by  the  traveller  to  the 
Ephthalites.  According  as  we  take  three  generations  or 
four  generations  to  a  century,  the  conquest  of  Gandhara  by 
the  Hunas  must,  according  to  this  tradition,  have  taken  place 
some  time  between  455-470  a.d. 

From  the  above  facts,  the  inference  is  reasonable  that 
this  passage  in  the  Raghuvaih9a  (at  least  its  fourth  canto) 
refers  to  a  period  some  time  after  460-5  a.d.,  by  which 
time  the  Hunas  had,  by  their  conquest  of  Gandhara  (the 
Cabul  Valley),  come  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus ; 
and  some  time  be/ore  484  a.d.,  when  the  eastern  portion  of 
Persia  passed  on  to  the  White  Huns.  Would  not  thus  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.  be  the  approximate  date  of 
Uaghuvamga  ? 

I  would  further  draw  attention  to  the  subject-matters  of 
the  two  epic  poems,  and  to  the  extent  of  Raghu's  empire. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Kalidasa,  who  would  naturally 
have  been  attracted  to  the  court  of  the  Gupta  emperor, 
selected  Kumdra-sambhava  (the  birth  of  Karttikeya)  because 
this  god  was  a  Kula-devatd  of  the  later  Gupta  emperors 
(witness  their  names,  Kumara  Gupta  and  Skanda  Gupta, 
and  their  silver  coins  with  peacocks  on  the  reverse) ;  and 
selected  Raghuvam9a  because  these  later  imperial  Guptas, 
'with  their  capital  at  Saketa  (Ajodhya),  had  become  associated 
^'with  Rama  and  his  dynasty. 

The  Gupta  empire  comprised  practically  the  whole  of 
Iforthern  India,  exclusive  of  portions  of  Panjab  and  Bengal. 
The  eastern  part  of  Panjab  was  in  all  probability  a  part  of 
the  Gupta  empire  in  the  time  of  Skanda  Gupta  aud  probably 
of  Kumara  Gupta  also,  for  Skanda  Gupta  had  various  wars 
with  the  Hunas  along  this  border.  To  judge  from  the 
frontier  kingdoms  invaded  by  Raghu,  thin  Gupta  territory 
fras  exactly  the  empire  of  Raghu  as  described  in  Raghu vam9a, 
canto  iv ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  this  way  the  poet 
might  have  wished  indirectly  to  flatter  his  patron  king,  who 
may  be  conjectured  to  be  Skanda  Gupta  (circa  452-480  a.d.). 

From  internal  evidence,  Raghuvam9a  appears  to  be  later 
and   more    mature  than  Kumara-sambhava   or  Meghaduta. 
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The  metre,  the  verse  melody,  the  upamas,  and  the  general 
handling  of  the  subjects  in  Raghuvam9a — all  show  a  master's 
skill.  In  Eumara-sambhava  metrical  defects  and  prolix 
repetitions  occur,  while  the  erotic  passions  have  been  dealt 
with  more  crudely.  In  the  Meghaduta  the  latter  defect 
is  still  more  apparent,  as  is  natural  to  a  still  younger  age. 
Meghaduta  is  also  silent  about  Gupta  connections  and 
Central  India,  probably  because  Kalidasa  had  not  then  been 
attracted  to  the  Emperor's  Court,  thus  having  to  leave  his 
beloved  Ujjayini.  For  this  comparative  growth  in  poetic 
powers  fifteen  to  twenty  years  may  be  allowed.  The  three 
works  would  then  fall  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifth 
century  a.d. — Yours  truly, 

MONMOHAN    ChAKRAVARTI. 

Professw  T,  JF.  Rhys  Davids, 
Secretary,  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 


3.    Rare  Pali  Words. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — In  note  4  on  p.  7  of 
the  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  you  discuss  the  meaning  of 
the  word  pekkJuim,  Though  this  appears  to  be  a  rare  word 
in  Pali  literature  it  has  survived  to  the  present  day  in  the 
form  of  pekhna  M^m.  Sleeman,  in  his  "Rambles  and 
Recollections"  (ed.  V.  A.  Smith,  vol.  i,  p.  7),  writes:  "the 
*  Gauri  8ankar '  of  the  temple  above  was  a  real  Py-khan^ 
or  a  conversion  of  living  beings  into  stone  by  the  gods." 
Mr.  Smith,  in  a  note  on  the  word  Py-khan,  identifies  it  with 
pekhna,  defined  by  Fallon  and  also  Platts  as  a  puppet-show. 
The  word  is  not  very  common  in  the  United  Provinces, 
where  putli  nachdnd  takes  its  place. 

It  is  curious  how  nearly  all  the  amusements  reprobated 
are  still  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  strange 
people  called  Nats.  Three  of  the  divisions  of  these  are 
the  Nacaria  (dancers),  Bad!  (cf.  vaditam),  and  Bajaniya 
(musicians),  and  they  are  well-known  acrobats. 
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On  p.  258  there  is  a  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
mangura.  The  common  phrase  in  use  now  for  a  fair 
complexion  is  gehuh,  or  wheat(-coloured). 

p.  230^  Samaka.  We  have  three  common  names  in  these 
provinces — Sama,  Samak^  and  Sahwa — all  applied  to  Panicum 
frumentaceum,  which  is  cultivated  but  is  considered  a  poor 
grain,  as  well  as  to  a  wild  grass  with  a  grain  occasionally 
eaten. — ^Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  Burn. 

Mini  Tal 
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Mahamahopadhtata  Haraprasad  Sastri,  Honorary  Joint 
Philological  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
Report  on  the  Search  for  Sanskrit  MSS.  (1896- 
1900).  25  pp. ;  large  size.  (Published  by  the  Society, 
1901.) 

The  news  that  Pandit  Haraprasad  ^stri  was  printing  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Nepal  Durbar  Library,^  and  that  Professor 
Cecil  Bendall  had  agreed  to  write,  as  an  introduction  to  this 
Catalogue,^  an  essay  on  the  history  of  Nepal  and  surrounding 
kingdoms,  has  given  me  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

By  the  recent  explorations  of  such  scholars  as  S.  L^vi, 
C.  Bendall  and  Haraprasad,  our  knowledge  of  the  older 
Buddhist  Sanskrit  documents  has  increased.  For  years  we 
were  obliged  to  confine  our  researches  to  the  MSS.  sent  to 
£urope  by  Hodgson.  Then  the  Cambridge  Catalogue  of  the 
Wright  Collection  marked  a  new  stage  of  progress.  But 
now  our  hopes  are  better  to-day,  as  Ehotan  will  not  conceal 
its  treasures  for  ever ;  and  the  time  may  be  coming  when, 
in  that  field  of  Indian  philology,  the  number  of  our  texts 
promises  to  prove  a  positive  embarras  de  richease. 

We  will  endeavour  to  indicate  the  more  interesting 
amongst  the  large  number  of  MSS.  hitherto  noticed  by 
Haraprasad,  partly  in  the  Proceedings  and  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Bengal,  partly  in  his  Report,  1895-1900. 

^  See  the  pamphlet  published  so  early  as  1868  by  the  Resident,  Mr.  Lawrence ; 
the  Cambridge  Catalogue;  the  account  of  the  Library  by  Haraprasad  in  the 
Journal  of  Bengal  (kvi,  pt.  1),  1897 ;  S.  L6vi,  Acad,  des  Inscriptions,  Stance 
du  27  Janvier  1899;  and  C.  BendaU,  J.R.A.S.,  1900,  pp.  163  and  345-7. 

'  Also  published  as  article,  J.A.S.B. 
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The  NUvdsatattvasamhitd  ^  seems  to  be  a  work  of  real 
interest.  The  MS.  is  written  in  a  form  of  Gupta  which 
can  be  at  latest  referred  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  or  to 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  It  deals  with  Tantric  matters, 
but  in  a  very  extraordinary  way,  the  interlocutors  being 
Rsis,  men  of  the  *  old  school '  of  Tantrism !  The  very 
subject  of  the  discourses,  according  to  Hitraprasad,  is  the 
non-vaidic  initiation  or  dlk§d.  The  Rsis  wonder  how  there 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  diksa  without  any  reference  to  the 
Yedas.  But  the  oldest  among  them  explains  that  even  the 
great  gods  like  Brahma,  Visnu,  and  others — not  Qiva,  who 
is  siddha  by  birth — received  non-vaidic  diksa  at  the  very 
spot  they  were  sitting  upon,  namely,  in  the  celebrated 
Naimisaranya.  The  book  is  complete,  divided  into  two 
parts,  Qrautasutra,  Guhyasutra  (P).  Attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  designation  '  samhita.'  But  I  do  not  know  if 
it  deserves  to  be  called  ''an  important  original  tantric 
work "  ;  I  feel  rather  sceptical  when  Haraprasad  says, 
^'  The  composition  of  this  work  must  go  back  to  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  '^ ;  because,  so  far  as  we  are 
entitled  to  make  any  conjecture  on  the  original  form  of  the 
Tantras,  it  seems  that  the  very  mention  of  Bsis  and  such 
a  doubt  on  the  orthodoxy  of  rites  are  rather  marks  of 
posteriority. 

Not  to  the  ninth,  but  at  latest  to  the  seventh  century 
belongs  the  Kulikdmndya  MS.,  acquired  for  the  Society  of 
Bengal  by  their  Secretary.  "The  character  is  Gupta. 
I  have  carefully  compared  the  letters  with  charts  of  the 

Gupta  alphabet The  shape  of  letters  agrees 

more  with  those  of  the  Horiuzi  palm-leaves  than  with  any 
other  .  .  .  ;  the  proportion  of  open  tops  (which,  as  is 
well  known,  are  an  index  of  antiquity)  appears  to  be  much 
larger  than  in  the  ninth  century  palm-leaves  in  Professor 
Bendall's  Cambridge  Catalogue."  This  Tantra,  actually 
incomplete  (77  leaves  from  about  261),  is  said  to  have  an 
extent  of  6,000  [§Iokas,  being  a  risumi  of  the  Kubjikdmaia 

1  See  ''  Proceedings  "  and  ''  Report"  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1900. 
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in  24,000  lilokas ;  four  MSS.  of  the  Kubjikamata  do  exist, 
and  Haraprasad  has  ascertained  the  eorelation  of  both  books. 
The  pagination,  with  the  rather  surprising  letters :  6ri,  below 
the  figure,  below  Ma  and  Sa,  refers  more  probably  to  the 
following  title  :  Qrimate  Satsahasre  =  **  page  so  and  so  in 
the  compilation  running  through  6,000  verses  of  the  school 
of  the  goddess  Qrl."  ^ 

The  interlocutors  being  Bhairava  and  Devi,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  intimate  relation  between  the  £ubjikamata 
and  the  Tantra  of  the  same  name,  known  by  Catalogues 
{see  P.W.,  sub  voc)  and  often  quoted  in  Tantrasara, 
Anandalahari,  and  elsewhere  (see  Oxford  Cat.).  This  book, 
therefore,  is  common  and  unreadable  literature  ;  but  it 
gives  me  occasion  to  quote  Haraprasad :  '*  The  Tantras 
are  regarded  as  very  recent  works.  Some  distinguished 
Orientalists  have  pronounced  them  to  belong  to  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  appearance  of  these  MSS.  disproves 
that  assertion  '*  (Proceedings,  April,  1900). 

So  does  the  date  of  the  colophon  of  the  MS.  of  the 
Lahkdvatdra,  28th  year  of  the  Newar  era  (908  a.d.).  This 
Lanka  **is  a  work  on  the  treatment  of  fever  and  other 
diseases  by  medicine,  incantation,  and  charms." 

But  I  am  afraid  Haraprasad  does  not  exactly  realize  the 
meaning  of  some  distinguished  Orientalists  as  concerns  the 
age  of  the  Tantras.  That  the  Tantras  are  older  than 
the  fourteenth  century  nobody  will  deny;  the  dispute,  if 
there  is  any  dispute,  bears  first  on  a  considerably  older  date 
for  the  books,  secondly  on  the  rather  difficult  problem  of 
the  influence  of  the  Tantric  ideas  in  civilized  Buddhist  or 
Brahmanic  circles. 

I  have  read  with  curiosity  another  note  on  a  very  similar 
subject.  How  can  we  settle  this  puzzle  'Hhat  the  pure 
metaphysical  religion  of  Buddha  could  be  made  the  medium 
of  practising  immoral  and  obscene  rites  "  P  "  On  entering 
the  Svambhtt   Ksetra    [Nepal],   I   was,   says    Haraprasad, 

^  I  have  seen  this  '  Sri '  in  other  MSS. ;  but  I  don't  think  it  means  more 
than  a  kind  of  lucky  mark  made  by  a  scribe.  It  is  specially  common  in  Jirst 
leaves  of  USS.—Bendall. 
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struck  with  a  female  figure  labelled  or  inscribed  as  Namo 
Dha^^mdya.  I  at  once  enquired  from  the  Residency  Pandit* 
He  coolly  said  Dharma  is  nothing  else  but  Prajfia." 
''I  know,  explains  Haraprasad,  that  Buddha  is  never  an 
object  of  worship.  His  image  is  kept  in  monasteries  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his  noble  example  always  present 
before  the  aspirers  to  Nirvana,  and  so  he  is  the  IJpaya  or 
means    to  Nirvana.      I   also    knew   that  Prqjnd    or   true 

knowledge   is   the  great  goal But  none  ever 

suspected  that  Dharma  and  Prajila  are  identical.  This 
identification  introduced  a  female  deity  into  the  Buddhist 
Trinity,  and  she  at  once  became  the  mother  of  all 
Bodhisattvas,  being  [taken  as]  representing  the  Samgha. 
.  .  .  ."  This  hypothesis  is  clever  indeed,  and  well  deserves^ 
notice;  nevertheless,  one  will  observe  that  the  deification 
of  the  pantheistic  and  idealistic  Prajna  in  the  shape  of 
a  feminine  body  is  an  altogether  Tantric  idea;  and  that 
the  identification  of  Dharma  with  Prajna,  parallel  to  the- 
identification  of  Dharma  with  pratltyasamutpada,  known 
from  Pali  sources,  has  not  been  of  any  moment  in  the 
development  of  this  idea.  Upaya  in  some  cases  is  Karuna 
opposed  to  Prajna;  in  Tantric  texts  of  the  Ealacakra  school 
it  is  synonymous  with  lihga, 

Haraprasad  has  acquired  a  manuscript  of  the  Astasdhaarikd, 
copied  at  Nalanda  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Mahlpala 
(first  part  of  the  eleventh  century),  and  curiously  inscribed 
as  written  ''  in  the  year  indicated  in  the  page  mark.  This 
page  mark  is  303.''  The  era  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  The 
MS.,  as  many  other  Prajnaparamitas,  is  enriched  with  many 
illuminations.     (Proceedings,  March,  1899.) 

Four  leaves  from  an  old  MS.  in  Bengali  characters,  ''  in 
fact,  intermediate  between  Gupta  and  Bengali,"  contain 
fragments  of  a  supplement  to  the  Amarako^a.  The  author 
is  a  Buddhist ;  he  adds  many  synonyms  to  the  Buddhist 
words — for  instance,  Gopesa  for  Buddha.  I  do  not  know 
if  these  curious  identifications  have  been,  as  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Pandit,  "  published  in  the  Journal " 
(Proceedings,   April,   1900).     A  MS.   of   the   Amarakoiia^ 
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dated  1185,  has  been  noticed  by  Haraprasad  in  1893 
(J.A.S.B.,  p.  250),  and  should  prove  useful  for  the  critic 
of  the  text. 

Very  old  is  the  MS.  of  the  Skandhapurdna,  in  Gupta  hand, 
to  which  so  early  a  date  as  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
can  be  assigned  on  palaeographical  grounds. 

As  concerns  the  Buddhist  Dar9anas,  there  are  discoveries 
of  first-rate  importance.  There  are,  besides,  two  MSS. 
purporting  to  be  works  of  Eatnaklrti,  entitled  Apohasiddhi 
(eight  leaves  only)  and  Ksanabhahgasiddhi.  A  full  description 
of  both  occurs  in  the  Report,  p.  12,  and  Haraprasad  rightly 
insists  on  their  evident  importance.  ''These  are  the  first 
treatises  written  in  a  philosophical  style  and  on  philosophical 
topics."  This  statement  is  not  perfectly  accurate,  as  the 
Bodhicaryavatara,  the  Madhyamakavrtti,  the  Abhidharma- 
ko^a  deserve  the  same  appreciation.  Nyayabindu — I  agree 
with  Haraprasad — ^is  more  a  treatise  on  Buddhist  logic  than 
on  philosophy,  but  the  whole  of  the  pariccheda  on  pratyaksa 
is  a  dissertation  on  the  theory  of  knowledge.  The  theory 
of  Apoha  is  "  very  important  in  Buddhist  philosophy."  As 
the  nominalism  of  the  school  objects  to  any  idea  of  gentry 
the  difficulty  is  got  over  by  a  rather  subtle  artifice.  An 
aiva  is  not  aiva  by  ahatva,  but  because  he  is  not  a  go  or 
anything  different  from  aiva.  The  asva  is  atad-vyavrtta, 
different  (vyavrtta)  from  what  is  not  that  (a-tad).  We  know 
the  doctrine  fairly  well,  if  we  do  not  realize  it  (of  course!), 
by  the  discussion  of  Kumarila  (Qlokavartika).  The  cele- 
brated Mimaihsist,  or  his  commentator,  quotes  on  the  matter, 
as  it  has  been  said  in  the  Journal  (1902,  p.  365),  a  large 
number  of  ^lokas  from  the  Pramanasamuccaya  by  Dignaga. 
RatnakTrti  wrote  the  Kalyanakanda,  the  Dharmavini9caya 
(Tanj.  Mdo,  Ixi),  a  commentary  to  the  Madhyamakavatara. 
Being  son  of  the  king,  he  had  been  converted  by  the 
"  Epistle  to  a  pupil "  of  his  friend  Candragomin  ( Wassilieff). 
So  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Candraklrti  and  of  several 
acaryas  of  reputation. 

The  second  treatise,  Ksanabhangasiddhi,  in  two  parts, 
proves  *'that  no  entity  exists  for  more  than  one  ksana.'* 

J.U.A.8.  1903.  13 
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The  first  part,  complete  in  eleven  leaves,  proceeds  by 
anvayavydpti  (where  is  existence  there  is  momentaneity) ; 
the  second  one,  incomplete,  nine  leaves,  by  vyatirekavydpti 
(where  is  not  momentaneity,  there  cannot  be  existence). 
I  do  not  believe,  as  does  Haraprasad,  that  ''the  author  of 
the  Sarvadar9ana  probably  had  Ratnakirti's  book  before  him, 
when  writing  the  portion  of  the  work  concerned  with 
Bauddhadar9ana,"  but  in  noticing  parallel  sentences  in  both 
works,  also  in  Udayana's  Bauddhadhikara,  Haraprasad  shows 
us  that  he  knows  the  right  method  to  follow  in  editing 
the  book. 

Ratnaklrti  mentions  Samkara  and  Nyayabhusana,  an 
ancient  writer  on  Mimamsa  :  "  he  gives  a  summary  of 
Samkara's  arguments  against  the  Buddhists  in  a  few  words, 
and  refutes  them ;  ...  he  shows  a  mastery  over  the 
Sanskrit  language  and  the  philosophical  style  which  is 
unique." 

A  new  recension  of  the  Prajfiaparamita  has  been  found, 
called  Svalpdksard,  Frajnaparamita  in  a  few  words,  three 
leaves  only.  "The  authorship  of  the  Prajna  is  a  question 
involved  in  obscurity  ....  There  is  one  clue  to  the 
solution  of  this  question  obtained  from  the  MSS.  under 
notice :  they  profess  to  have  been  brought  from  the  nether 
worlds  by  Nagarjuna:  aryanagarjunapadaih  patalad  uddhrta. 
That  Nagarjuna  and  his  learned  followers  had  a  hand  in 
the  composition  of  these  works  appears  to  be  certain  from 
this  passage."  Observe  the  curious  character  of  this  shortest 
recension :  according  to  Haraprasad  there  is  no  metaphysic 
in  it,  but  only  common  practical  formulas :  bodhisattvena 
mahasattvena  samacittena  bhavitavyam,  maitricittena  .  .  .  , 
krtajnena  .  .  .  ,  krtavedina  .  .  .  ,  sarvapapavirata- 
cittena    .... 

The  Kavivacanasamuccaya  and  the  Dohakompahjikd  are 
important  books.  The  first  is  a  Sanskrit  anthology  divided 
into  vrajyas  (sugatavrajya,  lokefvara®,  8urya°  ....),  well 
furnished  with  stanzas  of  Asvaghosa,  Jetari,  Ratnakfrti 
.  .  .  ;  the  second  a  commentary  on  a  Prakrit  anthology 
in  the  interests  of  Buddhism.     Professor  Bendall  is  studying 
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the  last-named,  full  indeed  of  difficulties  of  several  kinds, 
but  well  deserving  time  and  labour. 

This  review  must  now  come  to  an  end;  were  I  to  make 
it  complete,  I  should  merely  be  giving  a  new  edition  of 
the  Report.  My  main  object  has  been  to  call  attention 
to  the  achievements  of  the  Pandit  Haraprasad,  and  to  pay 
to  him  a  tribute  of  friendship  and  of  admiration. 

Louis   DE   LA   VaLLEE   PoUSSIN. 


Lorimer's  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  WazirI  Pashto. 

The  study  of  the  dialects  of  the  Pashto  language  has 
hitherto  received  very  little  attention.  The  well-known 
works  of  Raverty,  Bellew,  and  Trumpp  deal  with  what  must 
be  considered  as  the  literary  or  standard  form  of  the 
language  as  recognized  in  Peshawar  and  Qandahar;  and, 
although  the  difference  of  pronunciation  between  these  two 
varieties  of  Pashto  has  of  course  been  noted,  there  has  been 
little  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  beyond  this,  every  tribe 
from  north  to  south  has  its  own  dialect,  and  that  these 
dialects  differ  from  one  another  in  important  points  of 
grammar,  vocabulary,  and  pronunciation.  Mr.  Lorimer's 
Orammar  and  Vocabulary  of  Wazirl  Pashto  is  therefore 
to  be  welcomed  as  an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of 
one  of  the  most  specialized  of  the  dialects.  Both  grammar 
and  vocabulary  are  sufficiently  full  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  points  wherein  this  dialect  differs  from  ordinary 
Pashto,  and  the  numerous  illustrative  phrases  are  evidently 
drawn  from  the  actual  spoken  language,  and  not  (as  in  the 
case  of  Trumpp's  Grammar)  from  the  artificial  language  of 
the  poems  collected  and  published  by  Raverty  and  Dorn. 

The  Wazlri  dialect  prevails  among  the  Mahsud  and 
Darvesh  Khel  Waziris  and  the  Daurls  of  the  Tochi  Valley, 
and  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Banuchls  of 
Banii.  The  peculiar  vowel  system  is  common  to  both 
dialects,  although  the  Wazlri  speech  has  a  deep  and  manly 
tone    which   is   lacking   in    the   mincing   pronunciation  of 
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the  effeminate  Banuchis.  This  group  of  dialects  must  be 
classed,  as  far  as  its  consonant  system  is  concerned,  with  the 
western  (or  rather  southern)  Pashto.  As  in  the  language  of 
Qandahar,  ^ji*  and  .  are  pronounced  respectively  sh  and  zh, 
and  not  kh  and  g  as  in  Peshawar.  This  feature  is  common 
to  all  Pashto  dialects  from  the  Khattaks  of  Kohat  southwards 
to  Sibi  and  westwards  to  Qandahar,  and  the  change  in 
pronunciation  of  well-known  words  gives  rise  to  many  gibes 
at  the  expense  of  speakers  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
For  instance,  it  is  said  that  a  Yiisuf  zai  man  who  meant  to 
say  "  My  father  was  wounded  and  died  this  year,"  really 
said  "  My  father  was  a  pig ;  the  dog  is  dead,**  that  is,  instead 
of  pronouncing  **  Plar  mi  khuzh  wuh,  sazh  mar-shah,"  he 
pronounced  **Plar  mi  khug  wuh,  sag  mar-shah."  Here 
khuzh,  Wounded/  becomes  khiig,  'a  pig,'  and  sazh,  'this 
year,'  becomes  sag,  *  a  dog.' 

In  addition  to  this  feature  of  pronunciation,  which  is 
common  to  so  many  dialects,  the  Waziri  group  is  marked  off 
from  the  southern  as  well  as  the  northern  dialects  by  its 
vowel  system.     The  regular  changes  are  : — 

d        to         0 

0         to         c  or  0 

u         to         % 

The  change  of  d  to  o  is  already  found  to  some  extent  in 
standard  Pashto,  as  in  obah  and  tor,  which  may  be  compared 
to  the  Persian  db  and  tdrik,  and  in  modern  Persian  pro- 
nunciation the  same  tendency  is  found.  In  Wazlrl  Pashto  it 
is  universal,  borrowed  words  as  well  as  Pashto  being  changed, 
as  asbob  for  aabdb.  The  plural  plo7*tna  for  pldruna  shows  two 
of  the  usual  vowel  changes.  The  alteration  of  o  and  u  ta 
k  and  I  is  paralleled  in  many  Balochi  words,  but  is  carried 
out  more  systematically  in  the  Wazlrl-Banu  dialects. 
Mr.  Lorimer  shows  that  often  o  is  changed  to  6  instead  of  e. 
It  is  strange  that  in  a  word  like  obah,  '  water,'  where  the  o 
already  represents  an  original  d,  a  still  further  change  take* 
place,  and  we  find  the  form  ^b'6  or  yib'6. 
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There  are  many  peculiar  grammatical  forms  which  deserve 
careful  study.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Lorimer  had 
given  some  information  regarding  accents  in  verbal  con- 
jugation, especially  in  the  imperative.  The  system  of 
transliteration  followed  has  some  peculiarities,  but  they  are 
explained  by  Mr.  Lorimer.  The  use  of  the  letter  e  to  denote 
the  obscure  vowel  generally  represented  by  the  short  a  seems 
unnecessary,  and  it  is  not  clear  in  what  respect  Mr.  Lorimer 
considers  the  sounds  denoted  by  a  and  e  to  differ.  He  says 
that  a  represents  the  ii  in  but,  and  e  the  e  in  water,  but  these 
are  generally  treated  as  the  same  sound,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  is  the  difference  in  the  vowel -sounds  of  mazh, 
*  a  ram,'  and  mech,  *  a  fly '  (generally  written  mach). 

These,  however,  are  small  points.  Mr.  Lorimer's  work 
deserves  a  welcome  from  all  students  of  Pashto,  and  for 
Frontier  officers  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  acquisition  not 
only  of  the  Wazlrl  but  of  other  more  or  less  cognate  dialects. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  an  appendix  Mr.  Lorimer  gives  an 
extremely  interesting  account  of  the  MahsOd  Wazirs,  and 
their  degenerate  neighbours  the  Daurls,  which  may  be 
commended  to  ethnologists  who  do  not  care  to  study  the 
Pashto  language. 

M.  LoNGwoRTH  Dames. 

La  Cartografia  antica  dell'  India,  per  F.  L.  Pulle. 
(Studi  italiani  di  filologia  indo  -  iranica,  vol.  iv.  [Text 
and  Atlas.]) 

It  is  an  interesting  sign  of  the  expansion  of  modern  Italy 
that  within  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  seen  not  only  the 
establishment  of  an  Italian  Asiatic  Society,  but  more  recently 
a  series  of  volumes  of  essays  on  the  model  of  Indische  Studten, 
entitled  Studi  italiani  di  filologia  indo-iranica.  For  this  last 
development  we  are  indebted  to  the  zeal  of  Count  PuU^, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  successively  at  Padua  and  at  Florence. 
The  series  has  now  reached  its  fourth  volume  (1901),  which 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  that  has  long  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  editor. 
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Ancient  geography  belongs  largely  to  that  extensive  branch 
of  investigation,  the  history  of  human  error.  Yet  it  is  the 
duty  of  specialists  in  every  department  to  be  conversant 
with  the  efforts  of  their  predecessors ;  and  hence  readers  of 
our  Journal  may  find  acceptable  a  brief  notice  of  such 
parts  of  the  present  work  as  seem  likely  to  contribute  to 
the  interpretation  of  Indian  texts.  The  remaining  portions 
of  the  volumes,  though  extremely  curious  and  interesting  in 
themselves,  seem  really  to  belong  in  great  measure  rather  to 
European  than  Asiatic  antiquities. 

The  present  instalment  of  the  whole  work  is  divided  into 
seven  chapters  (to  which  are  added  a  series  of  valuable 
Appendices  by  several  hands  and  a  separate  volume  of 
maps) : — I.  The  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  and 
Jews.  II.  The  Indians.  III.  Greeks.  IV.  Romans  and 
Alexandrians.  V.  The  Later  Empire.  VI.  The  Byzantines. 
VII.  Persians  and  Arabs.  Of  these,  Chapters  II  and,  in  a 
secondary  sense,  III  and  IV  are  important  from  our  present 
point  of  view. 

Geographical  science,  as  Professor  PuU^  shows,  was  at  first 
really  as  much  a  blank  as  Indian  learning,  as  history  always 
remained.  It  is  only  with  Aryabhata  (6th-7th  cent.  a.d.) 
that  we  get  an  approximately  true  conception  of  the  Earth 
as  a  whole.  We  have  thus  (passing  over  the  scanty  Vedic 
notices)  to  distinguish  two  main  periods  : — (1)  When  the 
earth  is  a  plane  superficies  of  circular  form  (parimandala), 
with  Meru  in  the  centre.  The  continent  containing  Meru 
is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  which  is  studded  with  numerous 
islands.  (2)  When  the  spherical  nature  of  the  earth  had 
been  recognized  and  Meru  had  been  relegated  to  the  North 
Pole.  A  useful  summary  is  given  of  the  views  of  Jain 
authors  (who  understood  the  topography  not  only  of  the 
earth  but  also  of  the  sun  and  moon ! ),  and  a  curious 
extract  is  printed  from  two  MSS.  at  Florence  of  the 
Manumaccaritra.  Also,  the  indications  of  the  Bhisma-parvan 
(likewise  illustrated  by  extracts)  of  the  Mahabharata  are 
co-ordinated  with  those  of  Eratosthenes.  To  the  Sanskrit 
scholar  one  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  the  book  will   be 
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the  Appendix,  due  to  Professor  M.  LoDgheua,  giving 
a  classified  list  of  the  divisions  of  Jambudvipa  as  detailed 
in  Yaraha-mihira's  Brhatsamhita  (Kurmavibhaga).  This 
is  founded  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Fleet  in  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  xxii, 
and  with  it  are  now  incorporated  references  to  the  similar 
article  in  the  same  journal  (vol.  xxviii)  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Abbott, 
of  Bombay,  on  the  names  in  the  Bhagavata-purana,  and 
further  fresh  material  from  the  epics  and  from  the  Visnu- 
purana.  The  importance  of  the  classical  writers  and  their 
maps  lies,  not  so  much  in  the  correctness  of  the  views 
about  the  configuration  of  India  as  a  whole  (though,  as 
Professor  PuU^  shows,  this  was  sometimes  better  than  that 
of  medisDval  writers),  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  they 
occasionally  help  us  to  the  identification  of  places  mentioned, 
under  names  now  forgotten,  in  Indian  literature.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  port  Takkola,  mentioned  in  the 
Milindapanha  (359  ad  fin.),  which  was  identified  by  the 
present  writer  from  Ptolemy  as  TaKcika  ifiwopiov.  In  this 
connection  mention  should  be  made  of  the  coloured  facsimile 
of  an  unpublished  sketch  for  a  map  of  India  by  Dr.  H. 
Kiepert,  summarizing  the  results  of  his  studies  in  the  Greek 
geographers.  Here  and  there  the  *  process-work,'  by  which 
the  photographer  reproduced  the  sketch,  has  made  the 
smaller  names  rather  illegible. 

A  contribution  like  the  present  makes  one  feel  more 
keenly  than  ever  the  want  of  a  comprehensive  work  on 
ancient  Indian  geography,  such  as  Biihler  was  preparing 
just  before  his  death.  Is  it  certain  that  his  geographical 
papers  (I  well  remember  helping  him  with  some  of  them 
during  his  last  visit  to  London)  have  perished  P 

C.  Bendall. 

Ibrahim  Ibn  Mohammad  Al-Baihaki.  Kitab  al-mahasin 
WAL  -  MASAWi.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Friedrich 
Schwally.     (Qiessen,  1900-2.) 

This  edition  (647  pages  quarto)  is  a  great  monument  of 
patience   and  skill.      The    editor    has  been   aided  by   the 
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veteran  Arabists  Goldziher,  De  Goeje,  and  Noeldeke ;  and 
the  work  everywhere  exhibits  accurate  knowledge  and 
felicitous  conjecture.  Arabic  texts  lend  themselves  to  the 
exercise  of  the  critical  art  somewhat  more  easily  than  those 
in  perhaps  any  other  language,  owing  to  the  stereotyped 
character  of  both  thought  and  expression  ;  but  still,  the 
singular  felicity  of  many  of  the  restorations  contained  in 
this  volume  gives  acute  pleasure  to  those  who  can  ap- 
preciate them. 

Of  the  author  of  the  book  nothing  at  present  appears 
to  be  known  except  that  he  lived  at  the  time  of  Muktadir's 
Caliphate,  which  ended  320  a.h.  ;  this  is  inferred  from 
a  statement  in  the  book,  and  confirmed  by  the  nature  of  the 
excerpts  which  it  contains,  none  of  which  are  from  writers 
later  than  that  time.  The  book  is  rarely  quoted ;  to  the 
meagre  list  of  citations  given  by  the  editor  we  may  add 
one  which  occurs  in  the  Nafhat  al-Yaman  (dedicated  to 
Lumsden ;  printed  Calcutta,  1881),  where  the  story  told  in 
Baihaki  (p.  44,  11-14)  is  copied  with  acknowledgment  of  the 
source. 

Of  the  work  itself  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  enthusiasm. 
It  belongs  to  scissors-and-paste  literature;  it  is  a  common- 
place-book, made  by  the  simple  process  of  putting  down 
a  number  of  headings  and  entering  under  them  any  verses 
or  anecdotes  which  happen  to  have  any  bearing  on  them. 
Books  of  this  sort  appear  to  have  been  common  from  the 
commencement  of  Arabic  literature,  and  the  taste  for  them 
has  by  no  means  departed  :  a  collector  of  our  own  time,  the 
learned  author  of  the  Hadiyyat  al-umam  (vol.  i,  Beyrut, 
1308  A.H.),  threatened  to  produce  a  commonplace-book  on 
a  scale  which  would  dwarf  all  its  predecessors.  Many  authors 
who  are  highly  distinguished  in  original  lines  have  given  their 
commonplace-books  to  the  world :  familiar  cases  are  Mawerdi, 
Zamakhshari,  Ibn  Arabi.  Some  of  these  collectors  confine 
themselves  to  a  limited  class  of  subjects,  such  as  the  moral 
virtues  and  their  opposites,  or  religious  duties;  but  others 
(and  Baihaki  is  of  this  class)  wander  over  almost  the  whole 
range  of  the  knowable.     The  worst  sort  is  that  in  which 
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oo  order  is  observed  ;  the  chief  offender  in  this  line  is 
Baha  al-din  al-Amuli,  of  whose  books,  "  The  Nosebag" 
and  "The  Beggar's  Bowl,"  it  is  impossible  to  make  even 
a  table  of  contents.  Books  like  Tha 'alibi's,  in  which  the 
matter  is  arranged  according  to  authors,  are  not  much 
better,  for  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  matter  is  pseudonymous. 
Many  great  commonplace-books  remain  unpublished:  perhaps 
we  need  not  long  for  their  publication.  One  could  wish 
that  Herr  Schwally  had  given  his  edition  the  dos  which 
usually  distinguishes  the  European  edition  from  the  Oriental 
—  an  index  of  proper  names.  It  would  appear  from  the 
Preface  that  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  this  omission. 

To  the  European  scholar  such  a  work  is  of  interest  for 
one  reason  only :  it  may  contain  information  or  preserve 
passages  to  which  posterity  would  otherwise  have  had  no 
access ;  hence  these  collections  deserve  some  gratitude,  just 
as  Greek  scholars  are  thankful  to  AthensDus  and  Stoba3U8. 
The  question  how  far  Baihaki  adds  to  what  is  already  known 
could  only  be  settled  by  an  exhaustive  commentary;  the 
editor's  notes  give  occasional  guidance  in  the  identification 
of  passages,  but  are  clearly  not  intended  to  do  more  than  this. 

An  exhaustive  commentary  on  the  tales  and  verses  which 
are  collected  by  Baihaki  would  be  a  work  of  which  the  bulk 
would  bear  no  proportion  to  its  utility.  I  may  give  one 
example. 

Page  176  contains  fre  quotations  on  the  subject  of  the 
Hajib  or  doorkeeper.  The  editor  gives  references  for  the 
first,  to  the  *Ikd  and  Mustatraf.  It  certainly  did  not  escape 
him  that  these  two  books  contain  the  first  /oar :  the  fifth 
is  given  in  Tiraz  al-majalis,  p.  91.  The  fourth  runs  as 
follows  in  Baihaki :  "  A  man  wrote  to  Abdallah  son  of  Tahir 
the  verse — 

to  which  Abdallah  replied  : 

c^Lsr^b  ji*J  ^J^.  jj^      JL^  J.UJ  j\yA\  JC  \i\  " 

Ibn  *Abd  Rabbihi  (i,  22)  says :  "  A  man  came  to  the  gate 
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of  Abu  Dulaf,  where  he  stood  for  a  wbile  without  obtaining 
admission;  he  then  tried  the  expedient  of  sending  in  a  leaf 
containing  the  verse — 

which  elicited  the  reply : 

^U  s^U^  ^^\rtt". 7  U    cljL--^  lJ^I  ^\^\^  " 

Raghib  Ispahani  (i,  133)  says :  "  A  beggar  came  to  the 
gate  of  Ma*n,  and  being  shut  out  wrote  to  him — 

Ma'n  wrote  underneath  in  reply : 

Ibshihi  (i,  85)  says:  "A  man  from  Kliorasan  stood  at  the 
door  of  Aba  Dulaf  Al''l]\i  for  a  time;  not  being  admitted 
ho  wrote  a  note,  and  managed  to  get  it  taken  in.  It 
contained  the  verse — 

to  which  Abu  Dulaf  replied : 

In  Matali*  al-budur  (i,  23)  the  story  is  told  according  to 
the  last  version,  but  even  this  text  provides  us  with  the 
variant  ^^J^i::^  for  ^^Jj»r^^ . 

The  commentator  on  this  one  quotation  (of  two  or  three 
lines)  will  have  to  decide  whether  it  belongs  to  the  cycle 
of  Ma'n,  or  of  Abu  Dulaf,  or  Abdallah  son  of  Tahir ;  and 
is  confronted  with  a  whole  mine  of  variants.  Probably  of 
all  these  texts  Ibn  'Abd  Rabbihi's  is  the  best.     Baihaki 
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comes  nowhere.  But  it  is  clear  anyhow  that  in  such 
traditions  what  is  remembered  is  the  one  catchword ;  every- 
thing else  varies  with  each  narrator. 

The  question  whether  the  matter  contained  in  books  of 
this  sort  can  be  used  for  historical  inquiries  is  a  very  difficult 
one :  where  the  lists  of  authorities  are  given  (as  ordinarily  in 
the  Aghaui),  we  can  apply  the  critical  principles  of  the 
Moslem  traditionalists ;  but  where  they  are  not  given  at  all, 
or  given  imperfectly,  we  have  no  hold  on  the  coUectors.^ 
Just  as  the  same  verse  in  different  collections  is  apt  to 
preserve  only  characteristic  words,  so  the  same  anecdote 
is  apt  to  preserve  only  certain  names  and  certain  verses;, 
the  differences  between  the  different  accounts  render  it 
impossible  to  know  whether  anything  actually  occurred,, 
and,  if  it  did,  what  it  was.  Most  of  these  books  contain 
a  story  illustrating  the  cowardice  of  Abu  Dulamah. 
According  to  Baihaki  (520)  this  poet  told  the  commander 
Rauh  Ibn  Hatim  that  if  he  had  a  horse  and  1,000  dinars- 
he  would  fall  on  the  foe;  Bauh  provided  the  articles,  and 
the  poet  then  declined  to  fight,  a  poetical  dialogue  ensuing 
between  thie  poet  and  the  commander,  ending  with  the 
poet  being  excused.  According  to  the  Aghani,  Abu  Dulamah 
offered  to  fight  if  he  were  given  the  horse  and  the  armour  of 
Rauh ;  when  he  received  them  he  tried  to  make  some  verses- 
(including  one  of  those  which  Baihaki  assigns  to  Rauh)  do 
instead  of  fighting ;  but  Rauh  teas  inexorable,  and  the  point 
of  the  story  consists  in  the  way  in  which  the  poet  got  the 
rival  champion  to  leave  the  field.  According  to  the  'Ikd 
(i,  41)  the  event  occurred  in  the  days  of  Marwan,  who  at 
a  certain  battle  offered  10,000  dirhems  to  one  who  would 
fight  with  a  champion  on  the  side  of  Dahhak;  Abu  Dulamah 
accepted  the  offer,  started  to  fight,  and  then  ran  away.  In 
the  Ghurar  al-Khasais  (p.  309)  the  story  is  made  into  two, 
and  Abu  Dulamah  runs  into  a  hole  in  the  earth.  In  the 
Asrar  al-balaghah  (p.  13)  the  story  is  again  told  with  fresh 
variants  and  fresh  verses.  If  anyone  wished  to  write  the 
history  of  Abu  Dulamah  he  probably  would  do  best  to 
confine  his   attention   entirely   to  the  Aghani ;    from   the 
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mutual  contradictions  of  the  other  forms  of  the  anecdote 
he  might  learn  that  Abu  Dulamah  had  said  and  done 
something^  but  little  more. 

Certainly  not  all  Baihaki's  matter  is  quite  so  hackneyed 
as  this;  it  is  possible  that  one-third  of  it  may  be  fresh, 
though  that  is  perhaps  rather  a  high  estimate.  The 
anecdotes  and  sayings  usually  centre  round  interesting 
figures,  Saints,  Caliphs,  eminent  statesmen  and  poets. 
About  most  of  these  the  falsification  of  history  was  some- 
thing like  a  recognized  profession ;  Yakut  tells  a  story  of 
a  greengrocer  who  gave  his  customers  one  extra  in  the  half- 
dozen  for  an  edifying  anecdote  about  Hasan  or  Husain, 
and  doubtless  similar  liberality  was  not  uncommon.  Some 
lengthy  narratives  probably  first  were  issued  as  historical 
romances,  and,  indeed,  in  the  Makamas  of  Hamadhani 
historical  personages  sometimes  figure.  The  rhymed  prose 
in  these  cases  is  sufficient  to  show  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  work  of  the  imagination;  and  the  same  argument  must 
make  us  condemn  some  interesting  pieces  preserved  by 
Baihaki  as  unhistorical.  Even  though  it  might  be  proper 
to  address  a  Caliph  in  rhymed  prose,  he  would  not  hold 
a  dialogue  in  that  style.  The  process  by  which  the 
anecdote  about  a  Caliph  or  governor  developed  into  lengthy 
romances  such  as  are  incorporated  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights  " 
would  be  a  study  of  difficulty,  but  of  some  interest.  Of 
course  the  Legends  of  the  Mohammedan  Saints  add  as  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  events  as  those  of  their  Christian 
bretliren. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

Qenuinae  Relationes  inter  Sedem  Apostolicam  et 
AssYRioRUM  Orientalium  seu  Chaldaeorum  Ecclesiam. 
pp.  xlviii  -I-  648.     S.  Giamil.    (Rome,  1902.) 

The  above  work  contains  a  complete  account  of  the 
correspondence  between  Rome  and  the  Syrian  Churches 
in  the  East  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
material  has  been  drawn  from  original  documents,  by  far 
the  greater   number  of  which  are  here  published  for  the 
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first  time.  A  few  small  interesting  Syriac  texts  are  also 
included.  The  editor  has  a  useful  appendix,  dealing  with 
the  history  of  the  Syrian  Church  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  and 
with  its  rites  and  liturgies  down  to  the  Synod  of  Diamper 
in  1599.  The  Abb^  Giamil's  work  is  a  welcome  and  careful 
contribution  to  a  history  of  which  little  is  known,  and  will 
be  read  with  interest  in  a  wide  circle.  The  smaller  circle  of 
Syriac  students  will  also  find  many  valuable  notes  on  obscure 
points  of  Syrian  biography,  geography,  and  literature. 


The  Book  of  Jubilees,  or  the  Liitle  Genesis.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Editor's  Ethiopic  Text,  and  edited,  with 
introduction,  notes,  and  indices,  by  R.  H.  Charles,  D.D. 
pp.  Ixxxix  +  275.      (London  :  A.  &  C.  Black,  1902.) 

The  present  work  forms  the  sequel  to  the  critical  edition 
of  the  Ethiopic  version  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees  published  in 
1895,  and  would  probably  have  appeared  some  six  years  ago 
had  not  the  author  felt,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  that  he 
had  *'  failed  to  give  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  text.*' 
The  difficulty  lay  in  his  adhesion  to  the  generally  accepted 
view  that  Jubilees  was  written  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  a  view  which  Dr.  Charles,  with  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  allied  writings,  found  to  be  untenable. 
The  new  theory,  which  is  also  held  by  Bohn  and  Bousset, 
obliges  us  to  thrust  back  the  date  before  the  first  century  B.C., 
and  with  it  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulties  can  be  success- 
fully overcome. 

The  book  derives  its  name  from  the  chronological  arrange- 
ment which  divides  the  history  of  the  world,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Lawgiving  on  Mount  Sinai,  into  periods  of 
forty-nine  years  each.  Apart  from  Greek,  Latin,  and  Syriac 
fragments,  the  book  has  been  preserved  in  its  most  complete 
form  in  Ethiopic,  but  that  it  was  originally  written  in 
Hebrew  (not  Aramaic  or  Greek)  appears  certain  on  several 
weighty  grounds,  and  is  undisputed.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  work  of  a  Pharisee,  probably  a  priest,  living  at  the  close 
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of  the  second  century  B.C. ;  and,  as  the  writer  of  the  canonical 
Book  of  Chronicles  treats  the  history  of  his  people  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  late  Priestly  schools,  so  the  author 
of  Jubilees,  a  staunch  Maccabean,  in  his  endeavour  to  defend 
the  national  religion  against  Hellenism,  writes  the  earlier 
history  from  the  religious  standpoint  of  his  time. 

Consequently  the  importance  of  this  work  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  is,  as  it  were,  a  paraphrase  or  Targum  on 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  by  its  endeavour  to  solve  difficulties, 
and  by  supplying  gaps,  it  appears  as  the  oldest  commentary 
in  the  world.  Many  details,  names,  places,  and  events  are 
preserved  here  only,  or  occur  here  for  the  first  time.  Much 
was  evidently  preserved  in  current  tradition  that  failed  to 
find  a  place  in  the  canonical  books,  and  floated  down  the 
ages  to  turn  up  again  in  an  early  Christian  writer  or 
Jewish  chronicle.  A  number  of  the  proper  names  have  still 
preserved  their  original  Hebrew  type  (Bar&kl'61,  DftnSl, 
'Azri&l,  etc.),  although  in  many  cases,  in  the  transmission 
from  Hebrew  to  Greek,  and  thence  to  the  Ethiopic,  the 
name  has  been  so  metamorphosed  that  even  a  conjectural 
restoration  seems  hopeless.^  Several  new  examples  of  the 
familiar  onomatopa3tism  in  the  giving  of  names  appear  in 
Jubilees,^  one  of  many  indications  of  the  original  language 
of  the  work. 

The  light  which  Jubilees  throws  upon  Judaism  in  the 
second  century  B.C.  is  particularly  valuable.  It  exhibits 
**  the  further  developments  of  ideas  and  tendencies  which  are 
only  in  their  incipient  stages  in  the  Old  Testament,"  and 
thus  helps  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  separates  the  post-Exilio 


^  Of  these  N6'elutama*uk  (\'ii,  14)— for  the  second  half  cf.  viii,  6— -is  probably 
Nahalath-Maachah  (*  inheritance  of  Maachah '),  and  Ma*anisakir  (ixxit,  4j,  in 
view  of  the  variants  (p.  202,  table,  No.  7),  seems  to  have  been  derived  irom 
2  Sam.  xvii,  27  (Shobi,  or  Machir,  of  Mahanaim  'r). 

^  E.g.,  IV,  15  {fared,  in  his  days  the  angels  .  .  .  descended  [yaredu]  on 
the  earth) ;  cf.  viii,  5,  8  ;  xi,  6,  12,  etc.  Another  probable  example  has  been 
overlooked  in  xx,  13  (and  these  mingled  tcith  each  other  [  V3"tt)[]»  and  their  name 
was  called  Arabs  p^ftlj])-  In  ^vii,  14  something  is  wrong  with  the  text  (**he 
called  his  name  Ncbaioth,  for  she  [!]  said:  '  The  Lord  was  nigh  to  me  when 
1  called  upon  him'").  "Wc  expect  to  lind  a  play  upon  the  word  Nebaioth 
(explained  m  the  Onomastica  to  mean  *  prophesying ') ;  on  the  supposition  that  it 
is  not  in  its  original  place,  it  may  have  once  referred  to  Ishmael  (Gen.  xvi). 
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age  from  the  beliefs  that  formed  the  background  of  the  New 
Testament  teaching.  Finally,  to  the  textual  critic,  the 
material  is  rich  and  suggestive.  Paraphrase  or  commentary 
though  it  may  be,  in  many  places  it  follows  the  Biblical  text 
80  closely  that  any  deviations  from  the  latter  must  be  viewed, 
not  as  due  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  writer,  but  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  Hebrew  text  he  was  following  differed 
from  the  later  received  or  Massoretic  text.  This  is  con- 
clusively proved  by  the  discovery  that  in  nearly  every  case 
the  divergence  is  found  to  be  supported  by  one  or  more  of 
the  older  versions,  notably  the  Septuagint,  and  Dr.  Charles 
has  very  rightly  taken  special  care  in  his  notes  to  indicate 
the  extent  of  the  textual  variations.  His  summary  of  the 
results  (discussed  at  length  in  §  10,  pp.  xxxiii-xxxix)  are 
important  enough  and  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  quote. 

**  Our  book  represents  some  form  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Pentateuch  midway  between  the  forms  presupposed  by  the  LXX 
and  the  Syriac."  If  to  this  it  is  added  that,  so  far  as  has  been 
observed,  "  (1)  it  never  agrees  against  all  the  rest  [the  Targum 
of  Onkelos,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  Syriac]  with  the  Massoretic, 
which  is  in  some  respects  the  latest  form  of  the  Hebrew  text; 
(2)  that  it  agrees  in  a  few  cases  with  Onk.,  oftener  with  the 
Vulg.,  and  still  oftener  with  the  Syr.,  and  oftenest  with  the  LXX, 
against  all  the  rest;  (3)  that,  when  it  enters  combinations,  it  is 
almost  universally  in  attestation  of  the  earlier  reading,  it  may  be 
reasonably  concluded  that  the  textual  evidence  points  to  the 
composition  of  our  book  at  some  period  between  250  B.C.  (LXX 
version  of  Pentateuch)  and  100  a.d.,  and  at  a  time  nearer  the 
earlier  date  than  the  latter." 

Invaluable  as  Dr.  Charles'  collection  of  material  certainly 
is,  a  closer  and  more  critical  study  of  the  evidence  from 
first-hand  sources  is  still  to  be  desired  for  a  more  rigorous 
investigation  of  the  pre- Massoretic  text  of  the  Pentateuch. 
It  is  not  enough  to  cite  *LXX'  when,  as  occasionally 
happens,  the  leading  MSS.  differ  (e.g..  Jubilees,  xlvi,  14 
agrees  with  the  Vatican,  but  not  with  F.'s  text  of  Ex.  i,  11), 
and  references  to  the  Syriac,  if  Lee's  edition  is  intended,  are 
not  always  conclusive.  No  doubt  completeness  in  this 
particular  point  is  unnecessary  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 
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The  subject  is  one  that  is  capable  of  further  development^ 
and  in  his  commentary  Dr.  Charles  has  laid  a  very  substantial 
foundation  for  future  workers. 

The  Translation  and  Commentary  as  a  whole,  and  the 
excellent  Introduction  that  precedes  it,  are  far  in  advance 
of  previous  editions,  and  are  marked  by  that  clearness  and 
scholarship  which  one  is  accustomed  to  look  for,  and  to  find, 
in  Dr.  Charles'  works.  His  notes  throughout  are  extremely 
helpful  and  clear ;  some  of  them,  as  that  on  the  later  history 
of  the  myth  in  Gen.  vi,  1-4,  are  veritable  monographs. 
This  class  of  literature,  the  study  of  which  he  has  made 
so  pre-eminently  his  own,  has  too  long  been  neglected,  and 
his  series  of  commentaries  on  books  which  rank  secoud  to 
the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are 
indispensable  to  everyone  who  is  interested  in  early  Christian 
and  Jewish  literature. 

S.  A.  C. 

The  Div^AN  des  *TJmeir  ibn  Schujeim  al  QutAmi, 
herausgegeben  und  erlautert  von  J.  Barth.  Mit 
TJnterstiitzung  der  kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften  in  Wien.     (Leiden :  Brill,  1902.) 

It  has  long  been  recognised  that  for  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  classical  Arabic  language,  and  for  the  understanding 
of  the  poetry  and  life  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  the  careM 
editing  of  the  Diwans  and  collections  of  poems  that  Iiave 
been  preserved  is  a  necessary  preliminary.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  work  has  already  been  done,  and  the 
industry  at  present  being  expended  on  it,  especially  by 
German  scholars,  will  soon  carry  it  to  completion.  Professor 
Barth,  of  Berlin,  gives  us  in  this  volume  the  Diw&n  of 
*TJmair  bn  Shuyaim  al  Qutami,  carefully  edited,  and 
furnished  with  introduction  and  notes. 

Al  Qut&ml,  as  he  is  generally  called,  was  a  poet  of  the 
early  Omayyad  period.  Of  the  date  of  his  birth  there  is 
no  record,  and  Haji  Kbalfa  alone  mentions  the  year  of  his 
death   as  101  a.h.      With  this,  however,  agrees  generally 
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his  period  of  poetical  activity  as  determined  by  historical 
references  in  his  poems.  These,  so  far  as  they  furnish  any 
data,  are  placed  by  Professor  Barth  between  66  and  90  a.h. 
He  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Taglib,  who  dwelt  in  North 
Mesopotamia,  between  the  Eh&biir,  Euphrates,  and  Tigris. 
He  was  thus  a  fellow  -  tribesman  of  his  more  brilliant 
contemporary  Akhtal.  Curiously  enough,  however,  while 
many  of  his  poems  deal  with  historical  events  and  tribal 
feuds  of  which  Akhtal  and  Jarir  were  the  poetical  champions, 
there  is  scarcely  a  reference  to  either  of  these  poets  in 
his  Diw&n.  Possibly  they  were  too  far  above  him  in  the  art. 
Qut&mi  does  not  rank  with  the  foremost  poets.  Some  of  his 
verses  were,  however,  much  admired.  In  particular  the 
commencement  of  the  Qaslda  which  stands  first  in  this 
edition  was  regarded  as  extremely  happy. 

"  Ye  marks  of  former  encamping,  we  give  you  hearty  salute  ; 
So  hail !    tho'  worn  ye  may  be ;    tho*  long  and  protracted 

the  years. 
See,  I  have  come  to  salute,  in  Gharar  the  vestiges  old. 
Which  seasons  long  passed  away  have  caused  to  alter  and 

change." 

Akhtal  is  said  to  have  envied  him  this  opening,  and  an 
unnamed  authority  declared  it  to  be  the  most  felicitous 
commencement  of  a  Qasida  composed  by  any  Isl&mi. 

Apart  from  literary  considerations  the  poems  of  Qut4mi 
are  of  great  historical  value,  as  throwing  light  on  the 
condition  of  Mesopotamia  during  the  sixties  and  seventies  of 
the  first  century  of  the  Hijra.  This  was  the  period  during 
which  the  Omayyad  dynasty  was  struggling  to  maintain 
itself,  and  to  assert  its  right  to  rule  over  the  whole  Moslem 
world.  Upper  Mesopotamia  was  at  this  time  the  scene,  not 
only  of  struggles  for  empire,  but  also  of  many  'battles 
of  the  crows '  in  the  shape  of  tribal  feuds.      The  advent  of 

J.R.A.8.    1903.  14 
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Islam  by  no  means  put  an  end  to  jealousies  between  the 
Arab  tribes.  There  was  a  wide-extending  division  of  the 
clans  into  North  Arab  and  South  Arab  or  Yamanite  tribes. 
At  the  battle  of  Marj  R&hit,  64  a.h.,  the  Southern  tribes, 
especially  the  Banu  Kalb,  aided  Merwan,  while  the  Banu 
Qais  and  the  Northern  took  the  side  of  Dahhftk.  After 
Merwan's  victory  here,  Zofar  bn  al-Harith,  who  had  sent 
auxiliaries  to  Dahh&k  from  Qinnesrin,  where  he  was 
governor,  fled  to  Circesium,  and  aided  by  the  Qais  established 
himself  thera  'IJmair  bn  al-Hub&b,  another  Qaisite  leader, 
made  his  peace  with  Merwan,  and  accompanied  Ubaid  Allah 
bn  Ziyad  on  the  expedition  which  he  led  for  the  subjection 
of  Mesopotamia.  But  at  the  battle  of  the  Zab  he  deserted  to 
the  enemy,  and  brought  disaster  to  IJbaid  Allah's  army. 
After  this  'Umair  continued  in  Mesopotamia,  making  himself 
very  uncomfortable  to  the  Banu  Kalb  and  other  Yamanite 
clans  in  that  neighbourhood.  Zofar  too,  from  Circesium, 
joined  in  harassing  the  Kalb,  who  seem  to  have  been 
compelled  to  migrate  from  that  district. 

The  Taglib,  to  whom  Qutaml  belonged,  were,  like  the 
Qais,  a  North  Arab  tribe,  and  were  at  first  on  good  terms 
with  them.  But  the  predatory  habits  of  'TJmair's  followers, 
added  to  disrespect  for  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Taglib, 
who  were  mostly  Christians,  led  to  ill-feeling,  and  in  the  end 
to  skirmishes.  Zofar  seems  to  have  exerted  himself  to 
maintain  the  good  understanding  between  the  two  tribes,  but 
*Umair  was  not  disposed  to  be  conciliatory.  He  prosecuted 
the  feud  against  the  Taglib  vigorously,  and  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  on  them  at  M&kisin.  Zofar  seems  to  have  given  him 
only  half-hearted  support.  He  took  part  in  the  next 
important  battle,  that  at  Hashsh&k  (70  a.h.),  which  appears 
to  have  lasted  three  days ;  but  before  the  end  he  withdrew 
to  Circesium.  In  this  battle  'Umair  was  slain,  and  his  death 
could  not  remain  unavenged.  Zofar,  though  at  first  reluctant, 
marched  against  the  Taglib  and  routed  them  at  Euhail. 

The  course  of  these  feuds  is  sketched  with  careful  citation 
of  the  relevant  literature  in  Professor  Barth's  introduction. 
Qut4mt  himself  took  part  in  some  of  the  battles.     Almost 
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the  only  historical  fact  related  of  him,  outside  his  own  poemSy 
is  that  at  the  battle  of  Mftkisin  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
his  herds  carried  off  as  spoil.  By  the  influence  of  Zofar, 
however,  he  was  set  free,  and  received  back  his  property, 
with  a  present  added  over  and  above.  This  is  amply 
corroborated  by  his  poems.  In  IX,  for  example,  he  directly 
attributes  the  saving  of  his  life  to  Zofar  and  his  two  sons. 
Several  of  his  poems  are  devoted  to  a  eulogy  of  this  Qaisite 
leader,  while  'IJmair  is  characterised  as  far  beneath  him. 
Qut&mi's  attitude  is  thus  somewhat  peculiar.  He  expresses 
regret  at  the  enmity  of  the  related  tribes  (XIII),  and  boasts 
of  his  connection,  not  only  with  the  Taglib  and  Rabi'a  stems, 
but  with  the  North  Arabs  in  general.  This  attitude  is 
probably  to  be  explained  by  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  Zofar 
towards  the  Taglib  in  general,  and  his  kindness  to  the  poet 
personally.  Besides  M&kisin,  Qutftmt  took  part  in  at  least 
one  other  battle,  probably  that  at  Rah&b.  Here,  in  the  year 
73  A.H.,  after  Abd  al  Malik  had  established  his  power,  and 
the  feud  between  the  Qais  and  Taglib  was  apparently  at 
an  end,  Jahh&f,  a  Qaisite  leader,  stung  by  verses  of  Akhtal, 
treacherously  fell  upon  the  Taglib  and  slew  a  large  number 
of  them.  Akhtal  was  also  present  at  this  battle,  and  the  only 
references  to  him  in  the  Dlw&n  charge  his  family  with 
cowardice  compared  with  the  bravery  of  Qut&ml's  own  clan 
(V  and  XXIII).  In  addition  to  the  poems  directly  referring 
to  these  feuds  the  Diw&n  contains  eulogies  on  Abdul  Wfthid 
(probably  the  cousio  of  Abdul  Malik)  (I)  and  on  Asmft'  bn 
Eharija  (III  and  XYII),  and  an  unfavourable  comparison  of 
Muhallab  with  Hudhail,  a  Taglibite  leader  (VII). 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  **  the  close  connection  of 
Qut&mi's  poems  with  important  historical  events  in  Meso- 
potamia," and  to  show  that  the  publication  of  the  Diw&n  is 
abundantly  justified.  Apart  from  this,  philologists  will 
welcome  this  careful  edition  of  a  poet  who,  if  not  of  first 
rank,  is  of  no  small  intrinsic  merit  and  linguistic  interest. 

The  Diw&n  is  preserved  in  an  exceptionally  old  MS.  in  the 
Berlin  Library,  dated  364  a.h. — if  I  mistake  not,  the  oldest 
Naskhi  MS.  in  the  library.    Another  recension  is  represented 
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by  a  MS.  in  Cairo,  of  which  Professor  Barth  procured  a 
copy,  which,  however,  was  almost  entirely  without  vowels. 
During  the  printing  he  had  the  use  of  a  second  copy  of 
the  same.  The  two  recensions  differ  to  some  extent  in  the 
order  of  the  poems,  and  in  certain  omissions  and  inclusions ; 
but  apparently  not  beyond  the  extent  of  the  variations  with 
which  students  of  Arab  poetry  are  familiar.  Naturally,  the 
Berlin  Codex  was  made  the  basis  of  the  edition,  and  the  short 
scholia  which  it  contains  are  printed  entire.  (As  to  the 
authorship  of  these,  Barth  finds  Ahlwardt's  suggestion 
unsuitable.)  Extracts  from  the  scholia  of  the  Cairo  MS.  are 
printed  in  brackets  where  they  give  anything  additional. 
While  following  the  Berlin  MS.  Professor  Barth  exercises 
his  judgment  in  adopting  readings  from  the  Cairo  version 
and  elsewhere.  Occasionally  he  ventures  to  suggest  a 
reading.  With  such  judicious  treatment  of  the  text  of  such 
a  Diwftn,  there  is  some  confidence  that  we  have  the  poems  in 
their  original  form,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  older  poems, 
which  were  probably  also  more  frequently  in  people's  mouths, 
there  is  not  much  confidence  in  going  beyond  the  different 
recensions  in  which  they  are  found.  Still,  Qut&mt  is  by 
no  means  free  from  the  transposition  and  interpolation  of 
verses,  which  occur  so  frequently  in  Arabic  poetry.  Pre- 
ceding the  notes  to  the  separate  poems,  under  the  rubric 
"Zur  Composition"  Professor  Barth  gives  reasons  for 
regarding  certain  verses  as  standing  in  their  wrong  order,  or 
as  having  been  interpolated.  The  notes  are  brief,  but  cite 
many  parallels  in  the  usages  of  words  and  similarities  of 
imagery,  and  give  much  help  for  the  understanding  of  the 
text.  If  fault  were  to  be  found  it  would  be  that  Professor 
Barth  does  not  give  us  enough,  and  one  often  wishes  that  he 
had  been  more  generous  to  his  readers'  ignorance — a  desire 
which,  considering  the  amount  of  special  study  necessary  to 
understand  Arab  poetry,  is  surely  excusable.  These  notes, 
together  with  the  collection  of  various  readings,  culled  from 
the  Cairo  MS.,  and  from  the  verses  cited  in  the  Kitab  al 
Agh&ni,  the  Khizftnat  al  Adab,  the  Lexicons,  and  other 
works,  which  are  given  in  the  footnotes,  must  have  involved 
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a  great  deal  of  research.  The  edition  is  an  excellent  one ; 
and  no  one  will  grudge  Professor  Barth  the  thanks  which 
Orientalists  will  bestow  on  him  for  a  work  which  they  know 
must  have  entailed  a  great  deal  of  labour.  Their  thanks  are 
due  also  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Yienna,  by 
whose  support  the  Dlw&n  has  been  published.  Brill,  of 
Ley  den,  as  publisher,  is  guarantee  of  beautiful  type  and 
careful  printing.  The  misprints  we  have  noticed  are  few 
aud  of  small  importance. 

[De  Goeje's  review  of  the  work  in  the  Z.D.M.G.  (1902, 
pt.  iii)»  which  came  to  hand  after  the  above  was  written, 
suggests  a  number  of  improvements  in  the  text.] 

Richard  Bell. 


The  Sixth  Book  op  the  Select  Letters  of  Sevbrus, 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  Syriac  Version  of 
Athanasius  of  Nisibis.  Edited  and  translated  by  E.  W. 
Brooks,  M.A.     Vol.  I  (Text),  Part  1. 

This  is  the  first  instalment  of  the  work  promised  by  the 
Text  and  Translation  Society,  formed  about  two  years  ago 
with  the  aim  of  making  available  more  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
British  Museum,  though  not  confining  its  attention  to  that 
collection.  The  British  Museum  possesses  eight  MSS.  of 
various  works  of  Severus  of  Antioch  described  by  Dr.  Wright 
in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Syriac  MSS.,  the  last  two  of  these 
being  imperfect  copies  of  the  Selected  Letters.  Mr.  Brooks 
has  very  carefully  compared  these,  and  supplied  parts  wanting 
in  both  of  them  from  two  other  British  Museum  MSS.,  from 
one  in  the  Laurentian  Library,  and  from  a  Paris  MS.  He 
promises  in  Vol.  II  to  give  an  introduction  dealing  with  the 
work  of  Severus  together  with  his  translation. 

The  letters  are  without  date  and  address,  a  serious  omission 
to  Western  eyes  and  one  impairing  their  use  as  a  contribution 
to  history.  Easterns,  however,  regard  accurate  details  of 
this  sort  as  unimportant,  and  in  such  writings  as  these  value 
either  the  style  or  the  doctrinal  sense.     The  Letters,  however. 
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probably  belong  to  the  short  Patriarchate  of  Seyerus — ^he 
was  consecrated  in  a.d.  512  in  the  place  of  Flavian,  and 
exiled  by  Justin  in  519 — rather  than  to  the  twenty  years  of 
exile  which  followed,  for  they  are  addressed  chiefly  to  the 
bishops,  clergy,  and  monks  under  his  rule,  and  treat  of 
various  questions  of  Church  order.  One  frequently  recurring 
subject  is  that  of  ordination  :  in  Letter  1  Severus  lays  down 
in  what  instances  canons  forbidding  a  bishop  to  ordain 
outside  his  own  diocese  may  be  set  aside;  he  rests  his 
argument  on  well-known  precedents  and  quotes  Gregory 
Nazienzen.  Obviously,  when  tenure  of  a  See  depended 
largely  on  the  views  adopted  by  the  Emperor  for  the  time 
being,  and  bishops  were  liable  to  sudden  yet  protracted  exile, 
questions  of  succession  to  office  in  the  line  of  those  of  the 
same  opinion  were  peculiarly  important. 

In  the  same  letter  the  Monophysite  Patriarch  gives  a  clear 
statement  of  his  doctrinal  position  and  of  his  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  Tome  of  Leo  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
which  he  accuses  of  reintroducing  the  errors  of  Nestorius. 
Though  definite  and  clear  in  his  statements  the  moderation 
of  Severus  is  admirable,  especially  in  a  time  when  no  bitter- 
ness of  language  was  considered  too  harsh  for  those  who 
held  different  opinions.  Indeed  throughout,  the  letters  are 
remarkable  for  their  moderate  and  courteous  tone.  When, 
having  (in  Letter  30)  exhorted  the  clergy  of  Apamea  to 
choose  an  orthodoxy  i.e.  a  Monophysite  bishop,  Severus  has 
soon  to  write  again  (Letter  39)  because  they  were  divided, 
and  names  submitted  to  him  by  some  of  them  were  judged 
by  him  unsuitable,  it  is  most  gently  that  he  requests  them 
to  approve  his  nomination  of  the  presbyter  Cosmas.  Then 
Letter  48  to  his  friend  Philoxenus,  Bishop  of  Mabbogh,  soon 
like  himself  to  be  exiled  for  his  opinions,  is  an  example  for 
the  dignified  yet  deferential  manner  in  which  he  asks  counsel 
as  to  whether  forgiveness  should  be  accorded  to  some  who 
were  accused  of  having  obtained  ordination  by  bribery,  but 
pleaded  ignorance  of  the  canons  and  that  the  nature  of  the 
gifts  had  been  misunderstood,  and  for  the  impartiality  with 
which  he  states  both  sides. 
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Other  letters,  also  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  are  addressed 
to  various  imperial  officials. 

J.  P.  Margoliouth. 


GUJARATI    BOOKS. 

1.    Vbdant  Darsana  and  other  Essays.    By  Vishvanath 
P.  Vaidya. 

This  is  a  small  book  containing  four  essays  on  Yedantism, 
translated  into  Gujarati  or  written  in  that  language.  The 
present  book  is  the  third  edition  of  these  essays,  which 
originally  appeared  in  a  journal  conducted  by  Mr.  Yaidya. 
The  first  of  them  is  a  translation  of  Dr.  Deussen's  paper  on 
Vedantism,  read  before  the  Bombay  branch  of  our  Society. 
Professor  Deussen's  view  on  this  branch  of  Sanskrit  literature 
are  very  well  known  to  European  scholars. 

The  second  essay  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Gouri- 
shanker  Udaishanker,  the  late  Dewan  of  Bhavnagar. 
Mr.  Gourishanker  was  a  competent  administrator,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  philosopher.  We  have  learnt  something 
about  him  as  a  philosopher  from  two  papers  contributed  by 
the  late  Professor  Max  Miiller  to  the  Nineteenth  Century^ 
and  as  an  administrator  from  a  paper  recently  written  by 
Sir  John  Jardine. 

The  third  essay  is  an  original  attempt  at  explaining  in 
short  the  main  idea  of  Yedantism,  viz.  the  unity  of  the 
Supreme  and  the  individual  soul. 

From  the  historical  point  of  view  the  last  essay  is  the 
most  important.  This  is  a  translation  of  a  Sanskrit  poem 
by  Sankaracarya.  Sankara  in  this  small  poem,  called 
Mathamnaya  Setu  (a  bridge  to  the  monasteries  and  traditions), 
gives  a  short  sketch  of  his  order.  He  explains  how  he 
founded  four  monasteries  in  the  four  directions  of  India, 
and  how  they  were  to  be  conducted  after  him.  He  gives 
some  very  short  but  imperative  rules,  which  are  worth 
studying  by  scholars  of  the  religious  life  of  India. 
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2.  SusRUTA  Ayurveda.  Edited  by  the  late  Vaidya 
Prabhuram,  assisted  by  his  son  Mr.  Vishvanath 
P.  Vaidya.     (Bombay,  1902.) 

We  have  had  before  now  several  editions  of  Susruta, 
almost  all  of  them  published  in  Calcutta.  The  present 
edition  has  the  advantage  of  being  prepared  by  a  scholar 
who  made  medicine  his  lifelong  study,  and  was  known  in 
Western  India  as  an  authority  on  Sanskrit  medical  works. 
The  edition  is  a  very  carefully  prepared  one,  with  the 
different  paragraphs  distinguished  by  appropriate  headings. 
Mr.  Yaidya  seems  to  have  spared  no  labour  to  make  it  as 
useful  as  possible  to  such  students  of  medicine  in  India 
(where  there  are  even  now  many  people  who  depend  for 
their  medical  practice  on  this  and  similar  Sanskrit  works)  as 
are  familiar  with  Gujarati.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Vaidya 
has  had  the  whole  work  translated  into  that  dialect  by  a 
pandit  under  his  own  supervision.  Mr.  Vishvanath  Vaidya 
has  prepared  an  exhaustive  index  to  the  whole  work,  which 
is  annexed  thereto. 

The  book  is  very  well  got  up,  printed  in  beautiful  type 
at  the  Nirneyasagar  Press,  Bombay.  Facing  the  title  is 
a  picture  of  Vaidya  Prabhuram,  the  editor,  who  died,  we 
regret  to  say,  in  April  last,  just  on  the  completion  of  this 
his  last  work. 


D^.l£gation  en  Perse.  M^moires  publics  sous  la  Direction 
de  M.  J.  de  Morgan,  D^l^gu^  G^n^ral.  Tome  IV: 
Textbs  Elamites  Semitiqubs,  deuxiSme  S^rie,  accom- 
pagn^e  de  20  planches  hors  texte,  par  V.  Scheil,  O.P., 
Professeur  d  I'Ecole  pratique  des  Hautes  -  Etudes. 
Folio.     (Paris:  Leroux,  1902.) 

There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  this  volume  contains  the 
great  discovery  of  the  year,  and,  on  this  account,  is  worthy 
of  special  mention.  The  object  in  question  is  the  splendid 
stele  of  Hammurabi,  not  only  giving  a  picture  of  that  king 
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more  perfect  than  the  remarkable  slab  discovered  by 
Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam,  but  inscribed,  moreover,  with  his 
code  of  laws.  Out  of  a  total  of  200  pages,  no  less  than 
152  are  devoted  to  this  monument,  which  is  bound  to  attract 
the  attention  of  all  scholars,  and  is  of  special  interest  to 
students  of  ancient  law. 

There  are  other  inscriptions  in  the  volume — short  texts 
of  Karam-Sin,  son  of  Sargon  of  Agade,  who  reigned, 
according  to  Nabonidus,  3750  years  b.c.  ;  Earibu  sa  Suiinak, 
patesi  of  Susa,  and  governor  of  Elam,  who  "judged  a 
righteous  judgment  in  Elam,"  and  restored  and  decorated 
the  gate  of  Sudinak  in  his  capital.  Inscriptions  of  the 
Babylonian  rulers  Dungi  and  Gimil-Sin  follow,  with  brick- 
inscriptions  of  Eal-Ruhuratir,  .  .-badi-dimma,  and  Adda- 
pak§u.  These  inscriptions  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
and  at  the  end  are  texts  of  other  kings — Meli-Sihu,  whose 
monument  has  an  inscription  of  Sutruk-Nahhunte ;  Burra- 
Huqamuna,  a  Eassite ;  and  a  ruler  named  Tepti-ahar.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  Elamite  trade-documents  of  considerable 
value.  These  are  unfortunately  not  dated,  but  were  probably 
drawn  up  about  1500  b.c.  A  short  inscription  of  two  lines 
is  not  translated,  probably  because  it  was  not  considered 
worth  it.     It  is  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

We  now  return  to  the  important  part  of  the  work,  the 
laws  of  Hammurabi,  which  forms  its  kernel.  This  monument 
is  a  tall  conical  stone  more  than  seven  feet  high,  having  at 
the  top  a  bas-relief  representing  that  king  before  §ama§, 
the  god  of  justice  among  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. 
The  latter  is  seated,  looking  to  the  left.  He  wears  a  flounced 
robe  and  pointed  hat  adorned  with  four  horns  (eight  in  all, 
reckoning  the  off-side),  and  holds,  as  usual,  a  circle  and  a  rod 
in  his  right  hand,  his  left  being  held  against  his  breast. 
Hammurabi,  who  is  standing,  looks  to  the  right  (facing  the 
god),  wearing  a  globular-crowned  hat  with  a  thick  brim. 
He  seems  to  be  in  conversation  with  the  god.  He  is  clothed 
with  a  mantle  which  leaves  the  right  shoulder  bare,  and 
his  hand  is  raised  in  the  usual  conventional  attitude  when 
-before  a  deity. 
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Excellent  as  this  bas-relief  is,  it  is  the  inscription  whicb 
is  the  important  part  of  the  monument.  According  to 
Professor  Scheil's  estimate,  the  code  of  laws  with  which  ii 
is  inscribed  must  have  contained  no  less  than  280  clauses^ 
and  is  the  most  remarkable  document  of  its  class  yet  found. 
With  the  introduction  and  the  concluding  peroration,  it  has 
no  less  than  3,638  lines  of  writing  in  all,  and  before  the 
erasure  of  a  portion  by  a  later  king,  4,000  lines,  more  or 
less,  must  have  been  the  original  number.  It  is  true  that 
the  lines  are  short,  but  even  so  the  text  which  they  contaia 
is  considerable. 

As  may  be  easily  imagined,  the  laws  inscribed  thereon 
are  of  a  most  diverse  nature.  It  begins  appropriately  with 
enactments  upholding  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  then  goea- 
on  to  deal  with  property,  child-stealing,  fugitive  slaves, 
brigandage,  theft,  the  care  of  the  property  of  an  official  on 
service,  farming  taxes,  etc.  Of  special  interest  are  the  laws 
couceruing  property  held  in  virtue  of  an  official  position, 
borrowing  money  to  carry  on  cultivation,  the  women  who 
sold  drink,  the  distraint  of  the  person  of  a  debtor,  a  wife's 
justification  for  quitting  her  husband,  breach  of  promise,  the 
children  of  prostitutes  and  other  similar  people,  physicians' 
fees  and  penalties  for  an  unsuccessful  operation  with  injury 
to  the  patient  or  death,  a  builder's  fee  and  penalties  if 
injury  or  death  of  tenants  took  place  in  consequence  of 
jerry-building,  etc.  From  the  Old  Testament  point  of  view, 
however,  it  is  probably  the  laws  for  assault  which  will 
attract  the  most  attention,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  member  for 
a  member,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  being  specially  stated. 

There  are,  naturally,  in  the  extensive  collections  of  the 
British  Museum  and  other  institutions  a  large  number  of 
contracts  and  legal  documents  which  illustrate  this  early 
Babylonian  code  of  laws,  and  are,  in  their  turn,  illustrated 
by  it.  Thus  the  inscription  translated  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1897,  pp.  593-595,  probably  refers 
to  §  178,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  a  priestess  (for  such 
the  two  women  in  that  text  probably  were),  if  her  brothers 
would  not  make  her  a  satisfactory  offer  with  regard  to  the 
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management  of  her  property,  could  let  her  farm  to  a  farmer 
who  would  manage  it  for  her  and  give  her  the  proceeds,  her 
brothers  taking  it  after  her  death. 

The  invalidity  of  marriage  without  a  contract  (§  128  of  the 
code)  is  illustrated  by  the  J.R.A.S.  for  1899,  pp.  106-108, 
which  also  gives  the  punishment  of  a  faithless  wife  as  being 
death  by  throwing  down  from  a  tower  (?),  instead  of  drowning, 
as  in  Hammurabi's  code  and  the  tablet  of  Sumerian  laws 
(cf.  J.R. A.S.,  1899,  p.  109).  §  177  makes  a  woman's  second 
husband  trustee  of  the  children  of  the  first  husband,  and  it  is 
probably  this  law  which  is  illustrated  in  J.R.A.S.,  1899, 
pp.  118-120.  Naturally  the  stepfather  lost  his  case,  as  he 
clearly  had  no  right  to  his  wife's  female  slave,  nor  to  her 
property  in  the  city  Buzu. 

The  case  of  the  runaway  slave  of  which  I  have  given 
a  tentative  rendering  on  p.  110  ff.  of  the  same  volume  of  the 
Journal  seems  to  be  in  part  an  illustration  of  the  law  which 
Professor  Scheil  has  numbered  §  280  : — 

''  If  a  man  has  bought  the  male  or  female  slave  of  a  man 
in  another  country,  when  he  arrives  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
country,  and  the  master  of  the  male  or  female  slave  recog- 
nises his  male  or  female  slave,  if  that  male  or  female  slave 
are  children  of  the  land  (i.e.  natives),  he  will  give  them 
their  freedom  (so  Scheil)  without  money  "  (i.e.  compensation). 

In  the  J.R.A.S.  for  1899  (see  p.  Ill)  a  slave  named 
Arad-Bunene  had  been  sold  into  the  country  of  A§nunna, 
where  he  served  five  years,  and  then  escaped  into  Baby- 
lonia. On  his  return  he  was  recognised  by  two  o£Bcials 
who  wished  to  intern  him  in  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  set  apart  for  slaves  having  no  master.  His  three 
brothers,  however,  opportunely  put  in  an  appearance  and 
protested  against  the  action  of  the  officials,  claiming  him 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  doing  his  father's 
work  along  with  them.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  matter 
thus  settled  satisfactorily. 

Of  course  this  is  not  an  exact  parallel,  but  there  is 
hardly  any  doubt  that  its  settlement  in  this  way  was  based 
on  some    general    rule  recognised  in  such    matters.      An 
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escaped  slave  from  a  foreign  country  naturally  belonged  to 
nobody,  just  as  one  bought  in  a  foreign  country  and  after- 
wards recognised  by  his  old  master  could  hardly  be  claimed 
by  him,  as  that  would  have  been  unfair  to  the  person  who 
had  brought  him  home,  but  the  latter,  it  was  recognised, 
had  no  legal  right  to  him.  The  law  therefore  said  that  he 
should  go  free.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  such  a  case  he  did 
not  come  under  the  law  of  fugitive  slaves  (§  17),  but  under 
that  of  purchased  slaves. 

A  magnificent  text  and  a  magnificent  publication.  It  is 
moreover  difficult  to  decide  which  to  praise  most — the  French 
Government  for  its  liberality  in  sending  a  mission  to  Persia 
and  for  publishing  the  results,  or  Professor  Scheil  for  so 
rapidly  making  and  giving  to  the  world  his  really  excellent 
translation.  The  highest  honour  is  due  both  to  the  French 
Government,  to  M.  de  Morgan,  the  director  of  the  exca- 
vations, and  to  Professor  Scheil;  and  not  only  Assyriologists, 
but  the  learned  and  legal  world  at  large  will  address  to  them 
their  best  thanks  for  such  a  noteworthy  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  past.  And  all  students  of  the  ancient 
Semitic  East  will  wish  them  the  same  good  fortune  in  their 
future  work. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 


Prkcis  du  Droit  Eoyptien,  compare  aux  autrbs  Droits 
i)E  1/ Antiquity,  par  E.  Revillout.  Two  vols.,  8vo. 
(Paris  :  Giard  et  Bri^re,  1903.) 

As  a  solid  piece  of  work  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  hardworking  of  Egyptologists  and  demotic  scholars, 
who  has  also  made  a  speciality  of  ancient  law,  this  book 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  have  been  issued. 
Together,  the  two  volumes  contain  no  less  than  1,651  pages 
(the  pagination  from  the  first  being  continued  in  the  second), 
and  it  is  therefore  a  very  substantial  work,  especially  if  the 
twenty  pages  of  introduction  be  added. 

It  is  divided  into  five  parts,  under  the  headings  Etat  det 
lieuft,  Etat  dee  personnes,  Les  obligations  et  le  droit  commercial^ 
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LeB  actions,  and  Economie  politique.  The  book  is  one  of  no 
common  interest,  for  it  not  only  indicates  the  legal  aspect  of 
the  judicial  systems  treated  of,  but  gives  also  an  exceedingly 
complete  view  of  the  state  of  society.  From  it  we  gain  an 
idea  how  absolute  was  the  law  of  the  family  in  Egypt  with 
regard  to  inheritance — for  a  father  could  not  disinherit  his 
son ;  and  we  see  how,  in  conformity  with  the  statements 
in  Genesis  ("as  yet  contradicted  by  nothing"),  all  the  land 
became  invested  in  the  king,  except  the  temple  domains, 
which  the  priests  retained.  By  this,  as  may  be  well 
imagined,  the  people  of  the  land  (the  landholders)  "were, 
in  fact,  neither  free  nor  serf — generally — ^in  the  Koman 
sense  of  these  words."  They  were,  in  fact,  conditionals^  that 
is,  "  men  whose  duties  and  rights  were  fixed  in  advance  by 
their  social  condition."  And  it  would  seem  to  be  a  proven 
fact,  that  this  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of 
castes  (not  by  any  means  so  strictly  defined  as  in  the  Indian 
acceptation  of  the  word),  for  it  must  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  same  profession,  trade,  or  calling  remaining  generation 
after  generation  in  the  family,  as  numerous  documents  prove. 
Professor  Revillout  shows  that  the  word  caste  is  hardly  the 
right  one  to  use  in  this  case,  but  the  most  suitable  substitute 
for  it  is,  naturally,  a  matter  of  opinion.  He  likens  the 
Egyptian  castes,  in  a  manner,  to  the  Levites  in  Israel,, 
instituted  by  Moses,  as  he  suggests,  in  imitation  of  the 
priestly  caste  in  Egypt.  The  question  of  marriage  is  like- 
wise one  of  great  interest,  which  the  author  also  treats  very 
fully.  Noteworthy  is  what  the  author  calls  ^*the  year  of 
cohabitation,  the  first  year  of  marriage,  forming  a  kind  of 
noviciate,  and  to  which  the  annual  allowance  specially 
referred  in  the  Demotic  contracts." 

But  one  might  go  on  culling  interesting  facts  from  this 
work  far  beyond  the  available  space.  Among  the  general 
reflections  of  the  author  may  be  cited  his  introductory 
remarks  to  the  section  treating  of  commercial  law,  in  which 
he  compares  the  Egyptian  system  with  the  Roman,  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
origin  of  the  judicial  system  in  Egypt  is  so  obscure,  as  it 
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would  have  been  of  considerable  interest  to  the  reader  to  have 
the  author's  reflections  thereon,  with  the  same  kind  of 
comparison  as  he  has  given  in  other  parts  of  his  work.  In 
conclusion,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  book  is  not  by  any 
means  dry,  its  different  sections  being  broken  up  by 
numerous  translations  from  the  original  documents,  which 
are,  in  themselves,  descriptions  at  first  hand  of  the  life  of 
the  people,  and  faithful  reflections  not  only  of  their  laws 
but  also  of  their  family  life.  Such  a  welcome  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  life  in  Egypt  is  worthy  of  the  fullest 
success. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

Die  Religion  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens,  von  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr. ;  vom  Verfasser  voUstandig  durchgesehene 
.  .  .  .  deutsche  tfbersetzung.  1  Lieferung.  8vo. 
(Giessen :  Bicker'sche  Yerlagsbuchhandlung,  1902.) 

The  English  edition  of  this  book,  "  The  Religion  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,"  was  noticed  by  the  present  writer 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  for  1899,  pp.  458-461.  The 
present  translation  into  German,  when  completed,  will  be 
an  entirely  new  edition,  not  only  revised,  but  modified  and 
thoroughly  brought  up  to  date.  The  whole  will  consist  of 
ten  parts,  to  be  issued  within  a  year.  The  present  first 
portion  contains  three  chapters  and  part  of  the  fourth. 
These  deal  with  the  sources  and  the  method  of  investigation ; 
the  country  and  the  people ;  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Babylonian  pantheon ;  and  the  Babylonian  gods  before  the 
period  of  Hammurabi. 

In  its  earliest  form  known  to  us,  the  author  says,  the 
Babylonian  religion  may  be  best  described  as  a  place-  and 
nature- worship  (Oris-  und  NaturkuUen).  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  every  probability  that  this  description  of  one 
phase  of  its  development  is  correct,  cities,  like  Sippar  and 
Opis,  and  rivers  (e.g.  the  Tigris)  being  invoked  as  if  they 
were  living  beneficent  powers,  whilst  divinities  named  after 
trees  are  sufficiently  numerous,  and   the  gods  of  the  sun, 
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the  mooD,  the  stars,  fire,  thunder,  lightning,  the  deep,  the 
«ea,  rivers  in  general,  etc.,  etc.,  are  often  mentioned  in 
the  inscriptions  by  name. 

From  the  group  of  inscriptions  which  have  furnished  the 
author  with  the  material  for  the  fourth  chapter  (deities 
before  Hammurabi),  about  sixty-six  in  all,  serviceable  though 
ishort  monographs  of  En-lil  or  B61,  Nin-lil  or  BMtu, 
Nin-khar-sag,  Nin-gir-su,  Bau,  Ga-tum-dug,  En-ki  or  Ea, 
Nin-a-gal,  Nin-ki,  Nergal,  Shamash,  A,  Nannar  or  Sin, 
Innanna,  and  Nind.  are  given.  The  first  of  these,  he  says, 
is  in  Babylonian  theology  *the  lord  of  the  Underworld,' 
representing,  so  to  say,  the  unity  of  the  various  powers, 
whose  place  and  centre  of  activity  were  thought  of  as  being 
on  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  globe  as  well  as  under  it. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  history  of  this  divinity,  as  of  the 
others  named,  is  given  in  the  present  part  of  the  work, 
the  development  of  the  remainder  being  reserved  for  that 
portion  which  deals  with  his  becoming  the  principal  god 
of  the  underworld,  and  his  identification  with  Merodach, 
which,  as  is  generally  admitted,  was  in  consequence  of  the 
rise  of  the  city  of  Babylon  to  the  position  of  chief  state 
of  the  confederacy. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  work,  the  descriptions 
of  the  deities,  as  already  remarked,  are  only  carried  down 
to  the  time  of  Hammurabi,  and  will  be  continued  in  the 
succeeding  chapters  of  the  book.  This  would  seem  to  be 
a  disadvantage,  but  from  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be 
seen  that,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  it  is  very  thorough, 
and,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  eighty  pages  now  before  us, 
an  advance  upon  the  English  edition.  Its  completion  will 
therefore  be  looked  forward  to  with  interest,  and  the  author 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  which  the  work  has 
hitherto  had,  especially  as  it  has  called  forth  this  improved 
German  edition. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 
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Thb  Discovery  and  Decipherment  of  the  Tkilinoual. 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions.  By  Arthur  John  Booth, 
M.A.     8vo.     (Longmansy  Green,  &  Co.,  1902.) 

This  excellent  record  of  discovery  and  decipherment  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  books  of  its  kind 
ever  published,  and  fills  up  a  real  gap  in  the  literature  of 
the  important  subject  with  which  it  deals.  As  will  be^ 
remembered  by  every  member  of  this  Society,  Cuneifona 
decipherment  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  Society's  early 
work,  and  the  labours  of  one  of  its  most  illustrious  members,, 
namely.  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson,  to  whose  industry,  energy, 
and  courage  so  much  of  our  knowledge  of  Old  Persian,. 
Elamite,  and  Semitic  Babylonian  is  due,  were  published  in 
its  Journal.  In  fact,  this  book  may  be  called  one  of  the 
romances  of  archaeological  and  philological  discovery,  and  a» 
such,  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  modem  reader  probably 
as  much  as  the  most  attractive  book  of  travel. 

The  work  is  divided  into  six  chapters,  and  begins  with 
the  first  discovery — that  is,  of  which  any  record  is  made 
—  of  the  Achaamenian  ruins  and  inscriptions  by  Barbaro, 
a  Venetian  ambassador,  in  1472.  The  Portuguese  missions^ 
Pietro  della  Valle  (1621),  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  (1627), 
Eaempfer,  a  German  physician,  who  first  described  the 
inscriptions  as  *  cuneiform  *  (1712),  and,  with  Le  Bruyn, 
made  the  first  copies  of  them ;  Niebuhr,  Ouseley,  Ker 
Porter,  Rawlinson,  Dieulafoy,  Lord  Curzon — these  and 
many  other  celebrated  explorers,  down  to  De  Morgan  at 
the  present  time,  all  find  their  place  in  the  work,  and 
furnish  the  text  for  numerous  excellent  descriptions.  Not 
less  interesting  is  the  history  of  the  decipherment,  first  of 
the  Persian,  later  on  of  the  Elamite,  and  finally  of  the 
Semitic  Babylonian  or  Assyrian.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
it  is  a  hundred  years  this  year  since  Grotefend  deciphered 
the  names  of  Hystaspos,  Darius,  and  Xerxes  (1802).  Here, 
too,  one  is  glad  to  see,  that  not  only  are  some  less  known 
and  more  modest  workers  in  the  field  referred  to,  who 
contributed  their  quota  (like  St.  Martin  and  Rask),  but  the 
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British  decipherers,  Bawlinson,  Hiacks,  and  Norris,  receive 
likewise  their  due.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Persian 
Ouneiform  alphabet  many  have  worked  at  the  language, 
not  least  among  them  being  Jules  Oppert,  who  has  also 
done  excellent  work  upon  the  Elamite  syllabary,  in  which 
Westergaard,  Hincks,  De  Saulcy,  and  Norris  had  been  his 
predecessors. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  third  or 
Babylonian  column  of  the  Persian  Cuneiform  inscriptions, 
and  is  fully  as  interesting  as  the  others.  In  this,  also, 
Grotefend  seems  to  have  had  the  first  success,  his  spelling 
out  of  the  name  of  Darius  being  correct,  "both  in  the 
cursive  and  lapidary  forms."  He  was  unable,  however,  to 
continue  the  work,  so  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  that  wonderful 
Irishman,  Hincks,  who  began  by  drawing  up  a  list  of 
seventy-six  cursive  characters  from  a  fragmentary  duplicate 
of  the  India  House  Inscription  which  he  had  recognized 
(this  identification  was,  of  itself,  at  the  time,  a  most  acute 
thing  to  have  done),  placing  opposite  each  its  equivalent 
lapidary  sign  taken  from  the  stone  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
referred  to.  The  task  in  England  of  deciphering  the 
enormous  collections  of  tablets  and  other  inscriptions  which 
began  pouring  in  from  the  excavations  of  Layard,  Rassam, 
and  Loftus,  was  divided  between  Hincks  and  Rawlinson, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Norris,  who  also  became  an  Assyriologist  of 
repute,  whilst  Dr.  Samuel  Birch  and  Sir  Henry  Layard  gave 
most  valuable  aid  in  the  publication  of  texts.  In  France 
Assyriological  decipherment  was  taken  up  by  Botta,  Lowen- 
stern,  and  De  Saulcy,  whose  work,  however,  was  soon  eclipsed 
by  that  of  Professor  Oppert,  the  present  father  of  the  study. 
Grotefend  still  continued  the  work  in  Germany,  but  this  was 
the  period  of  his  decline,  and  he  added  but  little  to  the 
general  progress.  From  that  time  to  this,  however,  begin- 
ning with  Eberhard  Schrader,  Germany  has  added  constantly 
to  the  number  of  votaries  to  the  study,  which  she  has  made 
specially  her  own,  and  to  give  even  a  list  of  those  engaged  in 
it  who  are  of  German  nationality  or  of  German  orgin  would 
take  up  more  space  than  could  be  devoted  to  the  subject 
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here.  Besides  Germany,  France,  and  England,  however, 
students  have  come  forward  in  almost  every  civilized  country, 
especially  America,  and  as  time  goes  on  there  is  every 
probability  that  their  numbers  will  increase.  It  is  a  pity 
that  in  this  country  the  discouragement  is  so  great,  and  that 
in  learned  and  literary  subjects  in  general  there  is  a  tendency 
to  forget  that  "  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  interested  in  '  Cuneiform 
research  *  will  wish  this  interesting  book  every  success. 
It  is  thorough  and  painstaking,  and  far  beyond  any  work 
upon  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared.  Lists  of  Persian 
and  Elamite  characters  enable  the  progress  of  the  decipher- 
ment to  be  traced  with  but  little  trouble,  and  the  con- 
tributions of  each  scholar  to  be  correctly  apportioned.  For 
Assyro-Babylonian  it  was  impossible  to  do  this,  the  number 
of  characters  and  workers  being  too  great ;  besides  which, 
the  work  is  not  yet  finished.  Whether  such  a  description 
of  Assyrian  decipherment  will  ever  be  compiled,  therefore, 
is  exceedingly  doubtful ;  in  all  probability,  if  at  any  time 
attempted,  it  will  be  mainly  with  the  object  of  showing  who 
first  proposed  the  readings  and  values  of  the  characters 
which  are  acknowledged  as  correct,  but  the  time  for  this  is 
not  yet  come. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  the  introduction  which 
may  need  modification.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  "two 
very  different  systems  "  of  writing  prevailed  in  Assyria  and 
Babylonia:  the  systems  in  each  country  were  the  same,  it 
was  the  styles  which  differed,  and  the  Assyrian  style  does 
not  differ  from  the  Babylonian  in  most  cases  so  much  as  the 
archaic  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  scripts  differ  from  what 
was  usually  employed  at  a  later  date,  when  the  writing  in 
each  country  had  become  greatly  simplified.  It  is  true 
that  much  of  the  historical  literature  of  Assyria  is  dry  and 
monotonous,  but  the  records  of  those  most  important  kings, 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  and  As§urbani&pli,  can 
hardly  be  described  in  that  way — indeed,  they  have  not 
seldom  pretensions  to  literary  excellence. 

With  congratulations  to  the  author,  we  take  leave  of 
a  most  interesting  book.  T.  G.  Pinches. 
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AND  Exegesis  of  the  Qoran.  Asiatic  Monographs, 
Vol.  III.  4to ;  pp.  ii  +  155.  (London  :  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  1902.) 

In  the  year  1878  Dr.  Hirschfeld  published  his  "  Juedische 
Elemente  im  Koran,"  the  first  study  in  connection  with  the 
Jewish  elements  which  contribute  largely  to  the  composition 
of  the  Koran.  Twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  and  the 
author  presents  us  now  the  ripe  fruit  of  continuous  studies 
and  untiring  researches.  For  since  that  time,  the  history  of 
the  Koran  has  evidently  formed  the  centre  of  his  studies. 
Equipped  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  Rabbinical  literature 
and  deeply  versed  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Koran  and 
of  its  Arabic  commentators,  Dr.  Hirschfeld  has  brought  to 
bear  on  his  subject  freshness  of  insight,  indomitable  zeal, 
and  scholarly  discrimination.  He  is  abreast  of  the  whole 
literature  which  has  steadily  been  growing  round  the  critical 
investigation  and  philological  exegesis  of  the  Koran,  and 
he  is  able  to  give  to  his  subject  an  original  exposition 
supported  by  a  wealth  of  documentary  evidence  hitherto 
but  rarely  used  by  others.  The  results  at  which  he  arrives 
are  as  many  gains  to  the  understanding  of  the  origin  of 
Muhammedanism  and  of  the  Koran  itself.  For  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  a  philological  problem,  and  still  more  so, 
many  a  psychological  element,  scarcely  recognized  by  the 
cursory  reader,  can  adequately  be  solved  and  appreciated 
only  by  those,  who  combine  the  knowledge  of  Arabic  with 
that  of  Rabbinic,  in  fact  by  one  whose  own  religious  life 
is  moulded  upon  the  same  traditional  conceptions,  and  who 
has  deeply  drank  from  the  same  well  from  which  Muhammed 
has  drawn  most  of  his  inspirations.  It  is  now  proved  by 
the  author  that  jit  is  not  the  Bible  pure  and  simple  with 
which  Muhammed  has  been  familiar,  but  that  form  of  it 
which  has  been  coloured  by  the  traditional  interpretation  of 
the  Jewish  Sages,  and  embellished  by  the  legendary  lore 
of  old.  Just  as  little  as  the  New  Testament  can  be  fully 
understood  without   the   knowledge    of    the    contemporary 
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Jewish  literature  and  the  so-called  Pharisaic  tradition  and 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  so  little  will  the  Koran  yield 
the  key  of  its  proper  understanding  without  referring  to  the 
same  currents  of  thought  and  tradition  among  the  Arabian 
Jews.  With  them  Muhammed  lived  and  fought,  their  ideaa 
he  imbibed,  and  upon  their  traditions  he  based  his  inspiration. 
Dr.  Hirschfeld  shows  now  how  close  that  dependence  upon 
the  Jewish  tradition  has  been.  In  thirteen  chapters  the 
various  Suras  are  examined,  and  their  exact  meaning  and 
origin  are  investigated.  The  contents  are  grouped  according 
to  the  prominent  feature  which  distinguishes  them,  inta 
confirmatory,  declamatory,  narrative,  descriptive,  and  legis- 
lative revelations.  Exceedingly  instructive  is  Chapter  viii^ 
"The  Parable  in  the  Qoran,"  with  the  appendix,  "The 
Mathal  in  Tradition." 

Dr.  Hirschfeld  does  full  justice  to  the  poetical  style  of 
the  Qoran,  the  originality  of  the  way  in  which  Muhammed 
used  the  appropriated  materials,  and  the  skill  with  which  h& 
adapted  them  to  often  contradictory  circumstances.  Kead 
in  the  light  of  history,  as  paraphrases  and  commentaries  of 
contemporary  events,  foreshadowing  or  following  the  actions 
of  Muhammed,  the  whole  of  the  Koran  becomes  more  vivid,, 
a  living  chronicle  of  religious  evolution,  and  not  a  mere 
religious  code.  Special  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  footnotes, 
where  the  author  refers  to  his  authorities,  and  in  which 
many  an  important  point  is  explained  and  many  a  detail 
dealt  with  which  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  text 
itself ;  e.g.,  the  question  of  Muhammed's  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  and  the  ingenious  suggestion  that  owing 
to  his  mistaking  a  word  written  in  Hebrew  characters  we  get 
to  the  real  meaning  of  '  Sura,*  which  is  a  corruption  from 
the  Hebrew  *  Sedra.' 

An  approximate  chronological  arrangement  of  the  Suras 
sums  up  part  of  the  critical  work  performed  by  the  author  in 
the  exegetical  examination  of  the  Suras.  Numerous  indices 
conclude  this  book,  which  is  a  mine  of  information,  and  will 
prove  indispensable  to  every  student  of  the  origin  and 
history   of  Islam.      Both   the  author  and  our  Society  are 
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heartily  to  be  congratulated  on  this  book,  in  which  each  of 
them  have  had  a  share,  the  one  writing  it,  the  other 
publishing  it  as  one  of  their  *  Asiatic  Monographs/  It  is 
sure  to  remain  the  standard  work  on  the  subject  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

M.  G. 

Professor  Dr.  Norbert  Peters.     Der  juengst  wibdbr- 

AUFGEFUNDBNB       HbBRAEISCHE       TeXT       DBS       BUCHES 

EccLBSiASTicus,  untorsucht,  herausgegeben,  uebersetzt, 
und  rait  Kritischen  Noten  versehen.  (Freiburg-i.-Br. : 
Herder,  1902.     10«.) 

The  interminable  Sirach  literature  has  been  greatly 
enriched  by  the  present  publication  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
accompanied  by  an  exhaustive  Introduction,  in  which  all  the 
problems  connected  with  it  are  discussed  in  a  lucid  and 
scholarly  manner.  The  nature  and  character  of  each  of  the 
four  manuscript  fragments  of  the  Hebrew  are  described,  and 
the  relation  studied  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another,  then 
the  relation  in  which  each  of  the  Hebrew  texts  stands  to  the 
Greek  and  Syriac  version  of  Ecclesiasticus.  Of  all  the  four 
the  one  named  C  seems  to  belong  to  the  oldest  and  best 
recension,  and  is  closely  allied  with  B  and  D,  whilst  A 
represents  a  somewhat  different  tradition,  though  all  go 
back  to  one  and  the  same  original.  Needless  to  say  that 
Professor  Peters,  in  agreement  with  most  of  the  scholars, 
holds  to  the  opinion  that  the  newly  discovered  fragments 
belong  to  the  long-lost  Hebrew  original.  I  belong  to  the 
minority  who  still  see  in  these  Hebrew  fragments  a  com- 
paratively late  translation,  and  by  no  means  the  old  original, 
and  I  may  soon  take  the  opportunity  of  justifying  my 
position  in  this  question  as  to  the  true  character  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  For  the  time  being  I  am  merely  stating 
Professor  Peters'  views,  who  proceeds  in  his  Introduction  to 
study  each  of  the  old  versions,  notably  the  Greek  and  Syriac. 
He  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  tradition  of  these  versions, 
and  more  especially  the  Syriac,  is  by  no  means  perfect  or 
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absolutely  reliable,  just  as  I  have  long  ago  contended.  Iik> 
the  Syriac  we  have  only  the  Western  recension,  very  little, 
if  anything,  of  the  Eastern.  And  even  the  Western  is  thu» 
far  often  in  a  rather  hopeless  condition.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  how,  then,  can  we  rely  on  such  texts  to 
decide  the  true  value  of  the  supposed  original  ?  The  critical 
principles  laid  down  by  the  author  on  pp.  76  £f.,  which 
guide  him  in  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  older  form 
from  the  contradictory  readings  of  the  fragments,  may  be 
very  sound  and  judicious,  but  if  the  material  with  which  we 
have  to  manipulate  is  tainted  the  result  cannot  be  above 
suspicion.  In  order  to  justify  his  attempted  reconstruction 
the  author  gives  us  a  most  exhaustive  study  of  each  word 
and  sentence  of  the  Hebrew,  comparing  them  also  with 
the  other  versions.  It  is  an  excellent  apparatus  crUicm 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  modus  operandi, 
and  is  very  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes  to  establish  the  relation 
of  the  Hebrew  to  the  other  texts.  But  many  strange  things 
are  set  down  there.  Thus,  we  read  on  p.  52  that  the 
primitive  original  text  was  written  with  the  Old  Hebrew 
characters,  and  that  in  this  way  many  mistakes  of  change 
of  letters  can  be  explained.  And  on  p.  31  we  get  a  list 
of  such  changes  of  letters,  due  either  to  the  "  Old  Hebrew 
script  or  to  the  square  letters  ** !  It  is  a  statement  which 
goes  far  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the  scholarship  of  the 
author.  In  the  critical  apparatus  many  emendations  and 
corrections  are  suggested,  based  either  on  the  readings  of  the 
other  versions  or  on  internal  evidence.  The  author  further- 
more states  in  the  Introduction  (p.  31)  that  ''  many  hands 
and  many  heads  have  been  at  work  at  this  Hebrew  text  until 
it  assumed  its  actual  form."  Is  there  any  other  old  text  in 
existence,  I  ask  now,  of  which  two  such  contradictory  state- 
ments could  be  made  in  one  and  the  same  breath,  that  it  is 
the  work  of  many  and  that  it  still  represents  or  reflects  the 
old  original  P  By  saying  it  "  reflects  "  I  am  toning  down 
and  placing  a  charitable  construction  on  the  meaning  of  the 
author's  words.  For  to  him  it  is  only  the  old  text,  though 
greatly  altered  and  manipulated  under  the  influence  of  the 
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Greek  and  Syriac  versions.  Anyone  conversant  with  the 
old  Hebrew  literature  must  decline  to  subscribe  to  these 
theories,  though  they  are  shared  also  by  most  of  those  who 
have  made  a  more  or  less  profound  study  of  the  Hebrew 
fragments.  I  do  not  speak  now  of  the  philological  aspect 
of  the  problem — I  will  deal  with  it  on  another  occasion — 
but  simply  from  that  of  the  history  of  Hebrew  literature. 
I  make  bold  to  say  that  there  is  no  book  in  existence  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  Old  Hebrew  literature  which  is  based  on 
a  Greek  text,  or  having  originally  been  written  in  Hebrew 
should  have  been  corrected  or  mutilated  or  in  any  shape  or 
form  been  changed  by  means  of  collations  with  any  version 
whatsoever.  Does  anyone,  acquainted  with  the  old-world 
notions,  believe  that  Jews,  to  whom  Greek  was  the  language 
of  Antiochus  and  of  the  heathen,  would  correct  their  own 
Hebrew  writings  with  the  aid  of  that  subsidiary  version, 
which  was  only  a  translation  of  that  original  of  which  they 
were  the  possessors  ?  To  state  such  a  preposterous  view 
is  to  ignore  the  actual  state  of  things.  Not  one  of  the 
numerous  Hellenistic  writings,  such  as  the  works  of 
Aristobul  or  even  Aristeas,  has  ever  been  translated  into 
Hebrew.  The  mere  legend  of  the  miraculous  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Greek  has  penetrated  into  Hebrew  old 
literature  by  oral  transmission.  How  much  less  possible 
is  it  to  believe  that  a  Hebrew  book  written  by  a  man  high 
in  the  priestly  hierarchy,  living  in  Jerusalem,  should  have 
been  later  on  corrected  and  altered,  often  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  out  of  the  Greek  and  the  Syriac,  and  to  have  been 
80  much  interpolated  and  changed  that  it  is  almost  hopeless 
to  make  a  clear  sense  of  many  a  passage  as  it  now  stands. 
If  we  had  not  the  old  translations  at  our  disposal  I  defy 
anyone  to  make  head  or  tail  of  that  Hebrew  text,  in  which 
every  word  must  be  twisted  and  turned  and  reduced  to  its 
Biblical  prototype  in  order  to  yield  some  sense.  What 
a  marked  difference  between  the  first  and  the  last  few 
chapters,  the  "Laus  Patrum,"  for  this  very  portion  had 
been  preserved  in  Hebrew,  and  has  been  utilized  in  Old 
Hebrew  poetical  versions.     The  sense  was  not  difficult  to 
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understand ;  it  is  an  historical  episode  narrated  in  a  simple 
current  style,  not  like  the  sentences  and  maxims  of  the 
preceding  chapters,  in  which  every  verse  stands  by  itself 
like  old  proverbs  and  Mashalim.  There  is  no  alternative ; 
either  the  book  is  the  original,  or  it  is  a  translation. 
If  original,  how  could  doublettes  so  freely  be  admitted  as 
is  the  case  with  this  Hebrew  text  ?  Gould  such  doubles  be 
introduced  into  any  book  even  of  remotely  canonical  value  P 
How  admit  variae  lectiones  not  of  a  Massoretic  character, 
but  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  scribe  had  culled  them 
from  another  version  of  the  book  ?  It  occurs  only  in  late 
works  where  *'  Nusha  ah  arina,''  i.e.  another  version,  is  often 
annotated  at  the  margin.  This  attitude  of  the  scribe  proves, 
if  any  further  proof  be  required,  that  to  him  the  text  he  was 
copying  was  merely  a  translation  from  another  language,  of 
which  other  versions  more  or  less  akin  to  it  were  in  existence, 
which  he  therefore  collated  and  consulted  for  the  improvement 
of  the  text  he  was  copying.  This  is  merely  one  example  out 
of  many  for  a  very  common  practice  of  a  later  age,  but  to 
say  that  the  "  original "  has  constantly  been  corrected  from 
the  Syriac  by  one  scribe,  that  another  copyist  had  done  the 
same  with  an  eye  on  the  Greek,  that  a  third  one  then  mixed 
both  up  and,  joining  them,  interpolated  from  the  one  and  the 
other  and  produced  the  amalgam  now  found  in  the  Hebrew 
fragments,  does  not  speak  well  for  Biblical  scholarship.  This 
difference  of  view  in  the  question  of  origin  does  not,  however, 
detract  from  the  merit  of  this  valuable  book.  It  will  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  final  solution  of  the  problem. 

M.  G. 

Student's  Pali  Series  :  (1)  Pali  Grammar,  1899  (3  rupees); 
(2)  PaU  Buddhism,  1900  (12  annas);  (3)  Pali  First 
Lessons,  1902  (3  rupees).  By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Tilbe, 
Ph.D.     (Rangoon :  American  Baptist  Mission  Press.) 

These  three  little  books  ought  to  be  very  useful  to  anyone 
wishing  to  take  up  the  study  of  Pali  by  himself.  The 
Grammar  is  very  simple.     No  references  are  given,  and  rare 
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and  difficult  forms  are  not  considered.  But  the  paradigms 
are  sufficiently  full  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  In  the  "  First 
Lessons"  we  find  six  Jataka  stories  taken  from  Fausboll's 
''  Ten  Jatakas/'  with  translation,  grammatical  explanation 
of  each  word  (with  references  to  the  pages  of  the  Grammar), 
notes  on  the  idioms  and  meanings,  and  short  sentences  in 
English  to  be  turned  back  into  Pali.  There  are  also  notes 
on  the  metres  of  the  verses.  It  is  a  pity  that  in  these  last 
notes  the  metres  are  explained  according  to  the  mediffival 
books  on  metre.  The  verses  to  be  explained,  being  many 
centuries  older  than  the  systematised  theory,  do  not,  of 
course,  follow  the  rules  of  that  theory.  The  elaborate  plan 
followed  in  the  explanation  of  these  very  simple  little  stories 
seems  also  unnecessary  for  an  adult  student.  But  the  author 
has  had  experience  in  teaching  Pali  to  Burmese  boys,  and 
is  probably  better  able  than  anyone  in  Europe  could  be  to 
judge  of  what  is  expedient  in  such  a  case.  At  the  end  is 
a  full  index  verborum  to  the  six  Jatakas  selected. 

In  the  **  Pali  Buddhism  **  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
summarise,  in  a  few  pages,  the  essential  meaning  of  this 
system  of  religion  as  explained  in  the  canonical  books, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  its  founder  and  of  the  Order  of 
mendicants  established  by  him  to  carry  the  system  out. 
There  have  been  numerous  attempts  of  the  same  or  of 
a  similar  kind.  Major-General  Strong's  summary  of  the 
system  is  the  shortest,  and  on  the  whole  the  most  happy. 
The  author  of  each  attempt  has  different  ideas  of  what  is 
really  of  essential  importance  in  the  system ;  and  also  both 
of  the  order  in  which  it  should  be  arranged  and  of  the 
proportional  space  to  be  allotted  to  each  item.  The  present 
attempt  seems  to  me  to  be  very  successful,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  it  is  worth  while  making  a  few  suggestions 
upon  it. 

In  the  preliminary  sketch  it  is  stated  (pp.  6,  7)  that  the 
system  of  caste  had  been  fully  adopted  in  India  when 
Buddhism  arose,  and  that  the  priests  easily  took  precedence 
in  that  system.  Neither  point  seems  to  me  quite  accurately 
put.     We  iind,  in  the  canonical  books,  the  system  of  caste 
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in  the  process  of  development,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  priest  is  not  yet  acknowledged. 

Again  (on  p.  7),  it  is  stated  that  "life  for  the  masses  was 
then  full  of  evils,  hardships,  and  inequalities."  It  is,  at 
least,  very  doubtful  whether  the  canonical  books  bear  out 
this  opinion.  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  take  the 
opposite  view.  The  economic  conditions  (of  which  a  very 
careful  summary,  with  full  references,  appeared  in  our  last 
volume)  seem  rather  to  have  been  very  favourable  to  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  No  references  are  here  given  in  support 
of  the  proposition  on  p.  7 ;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  I  think, 
to  find  any. 

We  read  on  p.  19  that  the  present  form  of  the  Pali 
Pitakas  dates  buck  to  Buddhaghosa,  and  that  it  is  claimed 
lie  retranslated  into  Pali  the  Sinhalese  translation  made  by 
Maliinda  from  an  original  Pali  t^xt  unfortunately  lost 
before  liuddhaghosa's  time.  All  this  is  true,  of  course,, 
only  of  the  coinraentaries  on  the  text,  not  of  the  texts 
themselves. 

The  statement  on  p.  22,  and  again  on  p.  30,  that  belief 
in  God  is  condemned  by  the  condemnation  of  stlabhata^  is 
scarcely  right.  What  is  condemned  is  the  reliance,  for 
salvation,  on  mere  morality  («i/^/),  or  on  works  or  duty 
{rrata).  Nothing  is  said,  one  way  or  the  other,  about 
belief  in  God.  Dr.  Tilbe  is  perhaps  entitled  to  draw,  by 
implication,  a  conclusion  to  the  effect  that  belief  in  God  is 
thereby  condemned.  But  historically  speaking  the  Christian 
idea  of  God  was  unknown  in  India  in  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
and  it  would  be  more  scholarly  to  give  this  condemnation 
as  the  author's,  not  as  Gotama's,  view.  It  cannot  be  correct 
to  say  that  the  Buddha  condemned  a  view  of  which  he  had 
never  heard. 

So  also  on  pp.  2G,  32,  and  33,  the  word  '  sin '  is  used,  in 
phrases  purporting  to  give  the  view  of  the  early  Buddhists, 
in  a  sense  that  whs  unknown  to  them.  The  word  used  in 
the  original  is  not  even  papa ;  it  is  moha^  which  means  folly, 
stupidity. 

On   pp.   27,  37    Tanha   is   translated  'desire*;    and  the 
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impression  is  conveyed  that  the  early  Buddhists  considered 
that  all  desire  ought  to  be  suppressed.  Now  the  cultivation 
of  right  desires  is  as  much  a  part  of  early  Buddhist  belief 
as  is  the  suppression  of  wrong  desires.  The  second  stage  in 
the  Path  is  here  given  as  'right  aims*  (p.  30),  and  there 
is  little  difference  between  an  aim  and  a  desire.  The  full 
discussion  of  this  point,  which  appeared  in  this  Journal  for 
1898,  pp.  53-59,  has  apparently  escaped  the  author's  notice. 
We  trust  that,  before  issuing  another  edition,  the  talented 
author  will  consider  these  points. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 


Die  religiosen  und  philosophischen  Grundanschau- 
UNGEN  DER  Inder,  von  JuLius  Happel.  8vo  ;  pp.  252. 
(Giessen  :  Topelraann,  1902.) 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  consider  the  religion  and 
philosophy  of  the  Indians  with  the  view,  as  stated  in  the 
preface,  of  bringing  out  "  the  supernatural  character  and  the 
victorious  power  of  Christianity."  It  is  a  prize  essay  written 
in  response  to  an  invitation  issued  by  a  Congress  of  the 
Lutheran  Mission  in  Saxony.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
it  won  the  prize.  The  author  had  already,  in  1877,  won 
the  prize  in  a  former  competition  of  the  same  sort.  We 
see  the  practised  hand  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials ; 
and  may  note  the  ability  with  which  he  fastens  on  the 
weak  points  in  brahmin  speculation,  or  on  such  forms  of 
Hindu  worship  as  can  be  made  to  look  repulsive  to  modern 
readers  in  the  West.  He  brings  a  wide  erudition  to  bear 
on  his  task,  and  has  read  very  widely  in  those  Indian  books 
that  were  composed  or  written  by  brahmins.  It  is  even, 
perhaps,  possible  that  this  may  be  an  objection  to  the 
success  of  his  book.  It  is  written  primarily  for  the  use  of 
missionaries.  And  it  is  learned  and  treats  of  Hindu  beliefs 
in  so  much  detail  that  it  may  scarcely  appeal  to  that  class. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bias  of  the  book  is  so  strong  that 
it  will  certainly  not  appeal  to  scholars  who  look  at  these 
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matters  from  the  historical  standpoint ;  and  who  know  that 
Indian  belief  is  even  a  much  larger  question  than  the  one 
here  discussed.  The  author  looks  too  exclusively  at  the 
philosophical  aspect  of  the  question,  and  mixes  together 
beliefs  that  were  held  at  very  different  periods  in  Indian 
history. 
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(October,  November,  December,  1902.) 


I.   General  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Octobe^^  lUh,  ]  902.— Sir  Charles  Lyall,  Vice-President,  ia 
the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

The  Maharaja  of  Bobbili,  K.C.S.I., 

The  Raja  Pertab  Bahadur  Singh, 

Mr.  David  Sassoon, 

Mr.  James  Austen  Bourdillon, 

Mr.  Douglas  Ainslie, 

Mrs.  John  C.  Wrenshall, 

Mr.  Edward  S.  M.  Perowne, 

Mr.  Dattatraya  B.  Parasius, 

Professor  G.  Hagopian, 

Mr.  Herbert  C.  Fanshawe,  C.S.I., 

Miss  Winifred  Gray, 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Aders, 

Mr.  Ferrar  Fenton, 

Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price, 

Count  Landberg, 

Mr.  M.  H.  Phelps,  and 

Mr.  Lala  Benarasi  Dass 
had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Professor  Rhys  Davids  read  a  paper  on  "Materials  for 
Indian  History."  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Hoey, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Rees,  Dr.  Grierson,  Mr.  Beveridge,  Professor 
Bendall,  and  Syed  Ali  Bilgrami  took  part. 
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November  Wth^  1902. — Lord  Reay,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

Prince  Boris  Chakhovsky, 

Count  Henry  Coudenhove, 

Mr.  Lionel  H.  Proud, 

Mr.  Halil  Halid,  and 

Mr.  Lai  Romesh  Singh 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

On  behalf  of  Colonel  Deane,  Dr.  M.  A.  Stein  presented 
photographs  and  squeezes  of  inscriptions,  with  three  inscribed 
stones,  from  the  territory  of  Upper  Swat. 

Dr.  Stein  said:  I  am  glad  to  lay  before  the  Society 
some  inscribed  stones  from  the  Swat  Kohistan,  which  the 
Honourable  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  North- West 
Frontier  Province,  Colonel  H.  A.  Deane,  C.S.L,  has  been 
kind  enough  to  entrust  to  me  for  presentation  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

Those  members  of  the  Society  who  give  their  attention  to 
matters  of  Indian  antiquarian  research,  need  not  be  told  of 
the  many  important  services  which  Colonel  Deane,  during 
his  long  connection  with  the  frontier  regions  across  the 
Indus,  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Indian  archaeology  and 
epigraphy.  His  present  gift  is  only  the  latest  addition  to 
the  long  list  of  interesting  epigraphical  records  which  have 
been  brought  to  light  through  his  exertions,  both  on  our  side 
of  the  border  and  beyond,  and  which,  ranging  from  Edicts 
of  Asoka  down  to  inscriptions  of  the  Moghul  period,  have 
helped  to  clear  up  more  than  one  important  aspect  of  the 
history  of  that  fascinating  territory.  The  present  con- 
tribution is  the  first  made  by  Colonel  Deane  since  his  own 
eminent  services  as  a  soldier- administrator  have  raised  him 
to  the  position  of  first  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  newly 
created  Frontier  Province.  I  consider  it,  therefore,  a  special 
privilege  that  I  am  able  personally  to  ofier  to  the  Society 
this  tangible  proof  of  the  fact  that  Colonel  Deane,  even 
when  burdened  with  all  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of 
a  true  'Lord  of  the  Marches'  for  India,  has  not  ceased 
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to  continue  his  efforts  in  the  interest  of  archaeological 
research. 

The  three  inscribed  stones  and  the  cloth  impression  of 
a  fourth  now  presented,  closely  attach  themselves  by  their 
origin  and  characters  to  a  series  of  inscriptions  which  had 
previously  been  obtained  by  Colonel  Deane  from  various 
parts  of  ancient  Udyana,  and  which  have  been  published  by 
me  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  for  1898 
-and  in  the  J.R.A.S.  of  the  year  following.  These  inscrip- 
tions showed  a  great  variety  of  unknown  characters,  among 
which,  however,  it  was  possible  roughly  to  distinguish  five 
types  corresponding  more  or  less  to  the  territorial  dis- 
tribution of  the  reported  find-places.  The  comparatively  few 
inscriptions  in  the  former  collections  which  were  described 
as  coming  from  different  parts  of  the  mountain  territory 
drained  by  the  Swat  River  clearly  represented  a  separate 
type,  and  with  them  the  present  acquisitions  of  Colonel 
Deane  must  undoubtedly  be  classed.  With  the  exception  of 
the  small  inscribed  stone  seal  which  is  described  in  general 
terms  as  coming  from  '  Upper  Swat,'  the  new  inscriptions 
ure  stated  by  Mian  Muhammad  Xaka  Khel,  the  person  who 
brought  them,  to  have  been  found  at  Dalai  and  Damoara^ 
two  villages  of  the  Eana  Ilaqa,  a  small  tract  in  the  mountains 
which  separate  the  Upper  Swat  Valley  from  the  Indus. 

The  writing  of  these  inscriptions  shows  a  close  affinity 
ivith  that  appearing  on  the  stones  from  various  parts  of 
Swat  which  were  published  by  me  as  No.  54  in  the  J.A.S.B., 
1898  (pi.  vii),  and  Nos.  vii-ix  in  the  J.R.A.S.,  1899.  It  is 
particularly  noteworthy  that  though  we  are  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  these  unknown  characters  are  to 
be  read,  or  even  as  to  what  is  intended  as  the  top  or  the 
bottom  of  a  particular  inscription,  a  considerable  number 
of  characters  in  the  newly  acquired  inscriptions  can  be 
recognized  without  hesitation  as  occurring  also  on  the  stones 
obtained  years  previously.  Though  the  arrangement  of  the 
lines  in  the  recently  acquired  inscriptions  is  on  the  whole  to 
be  made  out  more  clearly,  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to 
ascertain  the  recurrence  of  any  definite  group  of  characters 
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or  to  fiud  any  other  indication  that  might  be  expected  to 
furnish  a  clue  to  the  significance  of  particular  charactera 
or  the  general  type  of  the  writing.  The  latter  remains,, 
therefore,  as  puzzling  as  ever. 

The  hope  of  a  safe  decipherment  for  this  as  well  as  the 
other  types  of  inscriptions  *  in  unknown  characters  *  from 
that  region  appears  to  me  to  be  still  a  distant  one,  and  ta 
depend  mainly  on  the  chance  of  the  discovery  of  a  bilingual 
stone  showing  also  some  known  script.  But  the  assumption 
which  was  first  put  forth  by  Professor  Sylvain  L^vi  and 
myself,  and  which  would  connect  these  puzzling  documents 
with  the  Turki  domination  of  those  tracts  in  the  centuries 
preceding  the  Muhammadan  invasion,  is  gaining  more  and 
more  ground  among  fellow-scholars. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  following  extracts  from  the- 
letter  which  Colonel  Deane  addressed  to  me  in  connection 
with  the  above  inscriptions : — "  It  is  certain  that  Mahmud 
Ghaznavi  visited  the  Swat  Valley.  We  know  that  his  object 
in  going  there  was  to  convert  the  Swatis  to  Islam.  He  did 
this.  Later  the  Yusufzais  invaded  Swat;  the  Swatis  were 
driven  out  of  the  valley,  some  into  the  hills  where  they  are 
the  Kohistanis  of  the  present  day.  But  a  large  body,  as  you 
know,  came  to  the  Hazara  District  and  now  occupy  con- 
siderable tracts,  both  within  and  beyond  our  border,  from 
which  they  ousted  a  Turki  tribe.  This  Turki  tribe  is  still 
represented  in  these  parts.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  we  should 
not  find  that  the  family  of  the  present  Nawab  of  Amb  was 
Turki.  Was  not  Mahmud  himself  Turki,  and  did  he  not 
bring  down  with  him  in  his  invasion  of  India  a  considerable 
number  of  Turkis  ?  Is  it  impossible  that  clans  of  these^ 
settled  in  these  parts  and  on  the  present  Tusufzai  border 
now  occupied  by  Khudukhels  and  others  P  And  is  it 
impossible  that  the  Gaduns  are  Turki  in  origin?  They 
are  not  a  true  Tusufzai  tribe,  though  they  are  now  as  Pathan 
as  any  Yusufzais     .... 

'*  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Rapson,  in  one  of  his  notes  in  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  in  connection,  I  think^ 
with  your  discovery  of  forgeries  in  Khot^n,  hinted  that 
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forgery  would  account  for  some  of  these  inscriptions  in 
unknown  tongues.  The  present  ones  have  come  to  me 
with  old  coins  and  old  arrow-heads  about  which  there  is 
no  doubt,  and  my  object  in  sending  the  former  specimens 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  was  that  they  might  be  sub- 
jected to  the  closest  examination.  Those  now  sent  may  be 
subjected  to  the  same.  The  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is 
that  there  are  genuine  records  of  languages  in  these  parts 
about  which  we  know  little  or  nothing;  and  because  we 
know  nothing  of  them  is  no  reason  to  my  mind  for  hinting 
at,  or  assuming,  those  records  to  be  forgeries.  I  think  that 
the  translator  [Dr.  Huth]  has  hit  on  the  right  line,  and 
that  he  has  dealt  with  Turki  records  of  a  Turki  tribe  who 
were  either  established  in  these  parts  under  the  old  rule  in 
Kabul  and  had  become  Muhammadan,  or  who  came  about 
the  time  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  and  brought  Islam  with 
them  as  well  as  their  old  language.  I  leave  it  to  others 
to  say  which  was  the  more  probable. 

**  It  is  curious  to  find  the  Swatis  in  the  Hazara  District 
describing  themselves  as  'Pakhtuns';  and  the  Gaduns  do 
the  same,  though  the  only  theory  that  they  are  perhaps 
connected  with  the  Kakar  Pathans  is  in  my  opinion  rubbish. 
They  are  not  Pathans  at  all  in  origin." 

As  to  the  suggestion  of  forgery  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  above  by  Colonel  Deane,  I  owe  it  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Rapson  to  explain  how  thoroughly  he  understands 
the  difference  between  the  problems  presented  by  these 
inscriptions  and  the  imposture  practised  by  that  remarkable 
forger  of  '  ancient  books '  at  Ehotan,  Islam  Akhun,  whom 
I  had  the  privilege  to  unmask  towards  the  conclusion  of 
my  Turkestan  explorations.  There  is  no  real  similarity 
between  the  conditions  under  which  the  inscriptions  from 
Udyana  were  secured  at  varying  opportunities  and  through 
varying  channels,  and  the  system  of  quasi  -  competitive 
purchase  by  British  and  Russian  officials  working  from 
a  distant  base,  which  accounts  for  the  rapid  development 
and  equally  short-lived  success  of  Islam   Akhiin's  frauds. 

J.B.A.S.  1903.  16 
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It  was  possible  only  by  prolonged  investigations  on  the 
spot  to  obtain  that  definite  evidence  which  enabled  me  to 
establish  the  fact  of  those  frauds,  and  which  now  makes 
it  easy  to  distinguish  between  his  forgeries  and  genuine 
ancient  documents.  I  wish  I  could  hope  before  long  for 
a  chance  to  carry  out  myself  such  local  investigations  on 
the  ground  of  TJdyana  as  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  effect 
about  ancient  Khotan.  But  I  fear,  except  for  unforeseen 
chansres  in  trans-frontier  politics,  the  valleys  through  which 
our  Chinese  guides,  Hiuen  Tsiang  and  Fa-hien,  had  freely 
wandered  in  ancient  days,  may  yet  for  a  long  time  remain 
forbidden  ground  to  the  European  student  who  would  like  to 
trace  there  the  sacred  sites  which  those  pilgrims  visited. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Colonel  Deane  has  been 
good  enough  to  place  at  my  disposal  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphs showing  most  of  the  inscribed  stones  and  impressions 
collected  by  him  since  1894,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Lahore 
Museum.  With  Colonel  Deane's  concurrence  I  have  handed 
over  these  photographs  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in 
whose  Library  they  will  be  available  for  reference  to  any 
student  interested  in  these  epigraphic  remains. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  unanimously  accorded  to 
Colonel  Deane  for  his  interesting  gift. 

As  the  following  note  by  Mr.  Rapson  has  reference  to 
inscriptions  sent  from  the  same  part  of  the  world,  it  is 
printed  here,  although  it  was  sent  to  us  subsequent  to  the 
meeting. 

As  both  Colonel  Deane  and  Dr.  Stein  have  referred  to  my 
doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  some  of  the  'inscriptions 
in  unknown  characters'  from  the  North- West  Frontier  of 
India,^  I  shall  be  grateful  for  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
my  reason  for  these  doubts. 

But  before  doing  so,  I  may  say  again,  as  I  have  said 
before,  that  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  whatever  for 
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doubting  the  genuineness  of  many  of  these  inscriptions.  In 
my  review  of  Dr.  Huth's  "  Neun  Mahaban  Inschrif ten,"  ^ 
for  instance,  I  expressly  stated  that,  although  I  could  not 
think  that  the  correctness  of  his  interpretation  was  beyond 
doubt,  the  inscriptions  themselves  presented  every  appearance 
of  genuineness.  No  one  holds  more  strongly  than  I  do  the 
view  which  Colonel  Deane  expresses  when  he  says,  *'  because 
we  know  nothing  of  them  is  no  reason  for  hinting  at,  or 
assuming,  these  records  to  be  forgeries."  If  one's  doubts 
are  not  reasonable,  they  had  better  be  kept  to  oneself  For 
those  which  I  publicly  expressed  in  this  Journal,  I  considered, 
and  still  consider,  that  I  had  very  good  reasons.  The  nature 
of  these  reasons  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  explain. 

As  my  remarks  must  not  be  lengthy,  I  will  confine  them 
to  one  set  of  inscriptions  which  can  be  easily  referred  to  by 
aU  readers  of  the  Journal — the  "  Impressions  of  Inscriptions 
received  from  Captain  A.  H.  McMahon,"  published  by  myself, 
on  behalf  of  Dr.  Stein,  in  the  April  number  for  1901,  p.  291; 
and  I  shall  deal  chiefly  with  that  particular  instance  in 
which  the  question  of  true  or  false  appears  to  me  to  be  no 
mere  matter  of  opinion,  but  one  capable  of  absolute  proof. 

As  to  the  genuineness  of  the  inscriptions  in  Nagari 
•characters  (Figs.  5  and  6  of  the  Plate),  there  is,  of  course, 
no  question  whatever ;  but  with  regard  to  the  others  (Figs. 
1,  2,  3a,  36,  and  4)  there  seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  greatest 
doubt.  The  first  of  these,  the  longest  of  all  the  published 
^  inscriptions  in  unknown  characters,*  seems  especially  to  be 
proclaimed  a  forgery  by  every  test  that  can  be  applied.  The 
feeble  scratchy  character  of  the  writing  is  in  utter  contrast  to 
the  bold,  firm,  deeply-cut  letters  usually  found  in  the  ancient 
inscriptions  from  this  part  of  the  world.  The  extraordinary 
variety  of  the  letters,  moreover,  contrasting  so  strikingly 
with  the  limited  number  of  characters  found  in  the 
Mahaban  inscriptions,  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is 
in  a  language  belonging  to  the  same  part  of  the  world,  or, 
indeed,   in  any  language  whatever.     But   both   of  these 

1  J.R.A.S.,  1902,  p.  209. 
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arguments  may  well  be  regarded  as  inconclusive.  There- 
remains,  howeyer,  one  piece  of  evidence  from  which  there 
is  no  escape.  The  impression  is  stated  to  have  been  taken 
''from  a  large  stone  at  Kanai  in  the  Ilahi  Ilaqua,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Indus.''  The  impression  itself  shows  that 
this  statement  is  false.  It  was  made,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
from  a  wooden  plank  on  which  these  '  unknown  characters ' 
had  been  scratched.  An  examination  of  the  photograph  will 
at  once  show  that  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  about  this* 
The  grain  of  the  wood  is  distinctly  traceable  throughout  the 
impression. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  here,  at  all  events^ 
a  certain  case  of  an  'inscription  in  unknown  characters' 
which  has  been  deliberately  manufactured.  The  forger  has 
found  it  more  convenient  to  make  the  inscription  for  himself 
on  a  deal  board  at  home  than  to  roam  abroad  in  search  of  it. 

Mr.  Beveridge  read  a  paper  on  *'  Donna  Juliana."  She- 
was  a  Portuguese  lady  who  had  great  influence  at  the  Mogul 
Oourt  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  She  had 
been  the  faithful  servant  of  Bahadur  Shah  when  he,  aa 
Prince  Miiazzan,  was  imprisoned  for  several  years  by  his 
father  Aurangzib.  After  his  release  in  1693  she  accompanied 
him  to  Cabul,  and  returned  to  India  with  him  when,  on  his 
father's  death  in  1707,  he  marched  there  to  contest  the 
throne  with  his  younger  brother.  He  was  victorious,  and 
his  success  was  attributed  in  part  to  Juliana's  prayers. 
Bahadur  Shah  was  grateful  to  Juliana  for  her  fidelity  and 
wisdom,  and  made  her  superintendent  of  his  harem.  She 
had  great  influence  during  his  reign,  and  also  in  those  of 
his  successors.  An  office  called  the  Juliana  was  created  in 
her  honour,  and  one  of  her  duties  was  the  keeping  of  the 
imperial  crown.  In  Farrukhsizar's  reign  she  was  instru- 
mental in  procuring  the  medical  attendance  of  William 
Hamilton,  who  cured  the  emperor,  and  so  obtained  trading 
privileges  for  his  countrymen.  She  died  in  1734,  and  was 
succeeded  in  her  office  first  by  her  sister's  daughter  and 
afterwards  by  five  grandnieces.     Theresa,  the  daughter  of 
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die  last  holder  of  the  office^  married  Colonel  Qentil,  a  French 
soldier  of  fortune,  in  1772,  and  accompanied  him  to  France 
along  with  her  mother.  Theresa  died  in  1778,  but  her 
mother  lived  until  1806  and  died  at  Versailles.  The  chief 
authority  for  Juliana's  story  is  Yalentijn,  who  gives  an 
account  of  her  and  a  portrait  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
great  work  on  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  There  is  also  a  notice 
of  her  by  Colonel  Gentil,  and  there  is  a  Persian  life  of  her 
by  Gustine  Brouet,  of  which  two  MSS.  exist  in  this  country, 
viz.,  one  in  the  British  Museum,  and  another  in  the  Pote 
-Collection  in  the  library  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
This  life  was  translated  into  French  by  Professor  E.  H. 
Palmer,  and  is  published  in  Malte-Brune's  "  Nouvelles 
Annales  des  Voyages." 

December  9th,  1902.— Sir  Charles  Lyall,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

Major-General  Alexander  Thomson  Reid  and 
Mr.  K.  Sankara  Menon 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Professor  E.  G.  Browne  announced  the  completion  of  the 
Gibb  Memorial  Fund  (see  p.  250). 

The  Rev.  W.  Shaw  Caldecott  read  a  paper  on  the 
Babylonian  Measures  appearing  on  the  Scale  of  Gudea. 
A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Pinches,  Mr.  Boscawen, 
Professor  Rhys  Davids,  and  Mr.  Hagopian  took  part.  The 
paper  will  appear  in  the  April  Journal. 


II.    Contents  of  Foreign  Oriental  Journals. 

I.    ZErrscHuiFT  see  Deutschen  Moboenlandischen  Gbsellschaft. 
Band  LVI,  Heft  3. 

Rothstein  (J.  W.).     Zur  Kritik  des  Deboraliedes  und  die 
airspriingliche  rhythmische  Form  derselben. 

Konow  (Sten).     Zur  Kenntniss  der  Euki-Chinsprachen. 
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Mills  (L.  H.).  PaWavi  Tasna  XI,  XH,  XHT,  with  all 
the  MSS.  collated. 

Schwarz  (P.).  Za  den  Tables  alpbab^tiqaes  du  Eitab  al 
Agan!  11. 

Praetorios  (F.).  Tiber  den  sogen  Infinitiv  abeolutos  des 
Hebraischen. 

Caland  (W.).  Zur  Exegese  und  Eritik  der  ritaellen 
Sutraa. 

Nestle  (E.).  Zur  syrisehen  tJbersetzung  der  Eirchen^ 
geschichte  des  Easebius. 

Jolly  (J.).     Zur  Quellenkunde  der  indischen  Medizin. 

Fischer  (A.).     Usaicid-Usaicidf-TTsaidl. 

Jacobi  (H.).     Anandavardhana's  Dhvanyaloka. 

Brockelmann  (C).  Ein  syrischen  Text  in  armenischen 
TJmschrift. 

Oldenberg  (H.).     Erwidenmg. 

II.   YiXNVJL  Obiehtal  Joubkal.    Vol.  XVI,  No.  3. 

Littmann  (E.).     Tigrina  Texte  im  Dialekte  von  TanbSn. 
Negelein  (Julius  von).     Eine  epische  Idee  im  Yeda. 
Erall  (J.).     Eoptische  Ostraka. 

Hertel  (J.).  Die  Erzahlang  vom  blauen  Schakel  in  den 
Hamburger  Pan9atantra  HSS. 


III.    Obituary  Notices. 

Canon  Rawlimon. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
6th  October,  1902,  at  his  residence  in  Cathedral  Precincts,. 
Canterbury,  of  Canon  George  Rawlinson,  who  would  next 
month  have  attained  his  90th  birthday. 

The  death  of  Qeorge  Rawlinson  removes  a  venerable  and 
interesting  figure.  Though  not  a  man  of  genius,  he  was 
a  scholar  of  ability.  In  his  "Herodotus"  he  turned  to 
good  account  the  new  discoveries  in  the  East,  in  which  his 
more  brilliant  elder  brother,  Sir  Henry  Bawlioson,  t^mk  so 
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large  a  part,  and  thenceforward  became  the  popular  historian 
of  the  ancient  Eastern  world  for  English  readers.  His 
industry  and  extensive  (if  largely  second-hand)  learning 
won  for  his  books,  especially  the  *'  Herodotus "  and  "  The 
Five  Great  Oriental  Monarchies,"  a  place  in  many  English 
libraries. 

George  Rawlinson  was  bom  at  Ghadlington,  in  Oxford- 
shire, November  23,  1812.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Abram 
Tysack  Rawlinson,  a  noted  breeder  of  racehorses.  He 
played  for  Oxford  in  the  first  cricket  match  against  Cam- 
bridge in  1836.  From  1841  he  was  a  tutor  of  his  college, 
and  took  Holy  Orders  in  1842  and  1843.  He  vacated  his 
tutorship  in  1846  on  his  marriage  with  Louisa,  daughter  of 
Sir  R.  A.  Chermside.  From  1846  to  1847  he  held  a  curacy 
at  Merton,  in  Oxfordshire,  but  subsequently  returned  to 
Oxford,  where  he  lived  the  life  of  a  scholar,  examining  the 
schools  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  movement  for  the 
expansion  of  the  University. 

His  *'  Herodotus  "  appeared  in  1858  (with  a  dedication  to 
Mr.  Gladstone),  and  marks  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  that 
historian.  It  consisted  of  a  translation  (which  became  the 
standard  one)  with  short  notes  and  many  essays  on  historical 
and  racial  questions  connected  with  Herodotus,  to  which  the 
contributions  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
gave  a  special  importance.  The  translation  is  still  the  only 
fully  annotated  edition  of  the  whole  author  in  English,  and 
in  its  abridged  form  (2  volumes,  1897)  is  still  probably 
the  most  used  in  Rawlinson's  old  "University.  It  would 
require  more  extensive  revision  than  it  has  ever  received  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  level  of  the  latest  research,  particularly 
on  the  side  of  Oriental  history  and  antiquities,  but  the 
notes  include  much  original  information  that  will  always 
be  of  value. 

Thenceforward  his  literary  activity  was  continuous,  but  he 
found  time  for  much  else.  All  sides  of  Oxford  life  interested 
him.  He  was  a  guardian  of  the  poor  (1860-63),  an  original 
member  of  the  Oxford  Political  Economy  Club  and  its  first 
treasurer,  and  a  perpetual  Curator  of  the  University  Galleries. 
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He  gave  the  Bampton  Lectures  in  1859  (the  year  after 
Mansel),  and  in  1861  succeeded  Dr.  Cardwell  bb  Camden 
Professor  of  Ancient  History.  He  held  the  Chair  till  1889, 
but  his  professional  lectures  were  not  largely  attended,  and 
as  professor  he  found  many  opportunities  for  writing.  From 
1862  to  1871  appeared  the  successive  volumes  of  "  The  Five 
Great  Monarchies  of  the  Eastern  World,"  followed  by 
volumes  on  the  sixth  great  monarchy  in  1873,  and  on  the 
seventh  in  1876.  New  editions  of  this  work  and  of  the 
''Herodotus"  have  come  out  from  time  to  time,  and  he 
dealt  with  the  same  and  kindred  subjects  in  more  com- 
pendious forms — "A  Manual  of  Ancient  History"  in  1869, 
"A  History  of  Ancient  Egypt"  in  1881,  a  "History  of 
Phoenicia  "  in  1889,  and  a  "  History  of  Parthia  "  in  1893. 
He  also  contributed  to  the  **  Speaker's  Commentary,"  Dean 
Spence's  "  Homiletic  Commentary,"  Smith's  *'  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,"  and  wrote  a  number  of  present-day  tracts. 
Besides  the  ''  Bampton  Lectures  "  and  a  volume  of  sermons 
preached  before  the  University  (1861)  on  "The  Contrast 
of  Christianity  with  Heathen  and  Jewish  Systems,"  he 
published  many  miscellaneous  articles,  biographical  and 
historical. 

Canon  Bawlinson  belonged  to  a  class  of  scholars,  happily 
not  rare  in  England,  who,  without  possessing  the  highest 
gifts,  by  good  sense  and  industry  and  a  happy  use  of 
opportunity,  do  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  education 
and  to  popularize  the  results  of  learning. 
(From  the  Times.) 


IV.    Notes  and  News. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  taking  serious  steps  towards 
forming  an  Indian  school  for  selected  candidates.  Mr.  Charles 
Kough,  I.C.S.  retired,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  on  Tamil 
and  Telugu ;  and  Mr.  Vincent  A.  Smith,  I.C.S.  retired,  has 
been  appointed  lecturer  on  Indian  History  and  Hindustani. 
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Medal  Fund  :   Madras  Contribution. 

Towards  the  close  of  1900,  mainly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Mr.  H.  A.  Sim,  C.I.E.,  of  the  Madras  Civil 
Service,  a  sum  of  £1225  was  subscribed  by  the  following 
'Chiefs  and  Native  noblemen  in  Southern  India: — 

£ 

H.H.  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  K.C.S.I.           ...  300 

The  Maharajah  Gajapatti  Rao,  CLE.        ...  300 

The  Rajah  of  Parlakimedi 300 

The  Mfiiiarajah  of  Jeypur 100 

The  Maharajah  of  Bobbili,  K.C.I.E.           ...  60 

The  Rajah  of  Kallikote  and  Alagada          ...  50 

H.H:.  the  Maharajah  of  Travanoore,  G.C.S.I.  25 

Rajah  Sir  S.  Ramasami  Mudeliar,  Knt.,  G.I.E.  25 

The  Rajah  of  Venkatagiri,  K.C.I.E.             ...  25 

Rajah  Yenagopala  Bahadur   ...         ...         ...  25 

Hadji  Badsha  Sahib 25 

The  money  was  given  with  the  general  idea  of  helping 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  to  found  a  Jubilee  Gold  Medal 
for  the  encouragement  of  Oriental  learning,  on  the  under- 
standing that  should  there  be  more  than  was  required  for 
that  particular  purpose  the  donation  should  be  devoted  to 
some  other  equally  desirable  object  of  the  same  nature. 

After  the  most  careful  consideration  it  was  determined  to 
leave  the  Jubilee  Medal  to  be  given  triennally  as  originally 
proposed,  and  as  the  money  for  that  purpose  was  forthcoming, 
'to  devote  the  further  subscription  to  two  purposes ; 

(1)  The  publication  from   time  to   time   of   some  work 

considered  deserving  of  recognition  as  an  oeuvre 
couronn^e. 

(2)  The  grant  of  Prizes  of  Books  (designated  the  **  Royal 

Asiatic  Society's  Public  School  Prize")  to  such 
of  the  more  prominent  Public  Schools  in  this 
country  as  are  in  a  position  to  a£Ebrd  teaching  in 
Indian  History  and  Geography,  for  an  Essay  on 
some  Indian  or  other  Oriental  subject  chosen  by 
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the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  the  best 
of  such  Essays  receiving  a  Gold  Medal  to  be  called 
the  ''  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Indian  Empire  School 
Medal/' 

At  present  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  only 
admit  of  this  scheme  being  applied  to  seven  schools,  viz., 
Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Winchester,  Charterhouse,  West- 
minster, and  Merchant  Taylors,  but  should,  as  is  hoped 
and  expected,  further  subscriptions  be  received,  the  number 
will  be  gradually  increased,  so  that  the  scheme  may  possibly 
eventually  become  of  national  importance. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

22,  Albemable  Stbeet. 
December,  1902. 


GIBB    MEMORIAL. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  a  fund  has 
been  established  in  memory  of  our  late  distinguished  member, 
the  well-known  Turkish  scholar,  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb.  The 
clauses  of  the  Trust  Deed  under  which  the  fund  will  be 
administered  are  a  model  of  what  such  clauses  ought  always 
to  be.  Clause  3  especially,  dealing  with  the  objects  to 
which  the  interest  of  the  fund  may  be  applied,  is  so  well 
deserving  the  notice  of  our  readers  that  it  is  here  set  out 
infuU:— 

3.  The  trustees  shall  apply  the  income  of  the  "  E.  J.  W.  Gibb 
Memorial"  to  or  for  all  or  any  of  the  objects  or  purposes  following 
(but  during  the  life  of  the  said  Jane  Gibb  with  her  approval  in 
writing)  that  is  to  say — 

(a)  The  search  for  or  procuring  by  purchase  or  otherwise  of 
books  or  manuscripts  ancient  or  modern  in  any  of  the  following 
languages  that  is  to  say  :  Turkish  (as  well  its  Eastern  as  Western 
dialects)  Arabic  and  Persian  in  their  various  forms  and  dialects 
both  ancient  and  modem. 
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(b)  The  translation  and  editing  with  or  without  notes  of  all 
or  any  such  books  and  manuscripts  or  of  any  books  dealing  in  any 
way  with  the  language  literature  or  history  of  the  Turks  (Eastern 
or  Western)  the  Arabs  or  the  Persians. 

(c)  The  printing  or  reproduction  in  facsimile  or  otherwise  and 
publishing  of  any  such  books  manuscripts  or  translations  or  of  any 
books  dealing  in  any  way  with  any  such  language  literature  or 
history  as  aforesaid  but  so  that  the  title  page  of  every  publication 
shall  contain  a  statement  that  it  is  "  published  by  the  trustees  of 
the  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  Memorial." 

(d)  The  dissemination  and  distribution  by  gift  sale  or  other- 
wise of  books  or  other  literature  bearing  upon  any  such  language 
literature  or  history  as  aforesaid. 

(e)  The  making  of  money  grants  to  students  by  way  of 
travelling  scholarships  or  otherwise  for  the  purpose  of  some  work 
of  investigation  connected  with  any  such  language  literature  or 
history  as  aforesaid  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  shall  be 
likely  to  advance  the  studies  aforesaid  and  so  that  every  student 
who  shall  receive  in  any  year  a  grant  of  or  exceeding  the  sum  of 
£50  shaU  be  called  a  "  Gibb  scholar." 

(f)  The  appointment  and  payment  of  lecturers  on  the  study 
of  the  Turkish  language  literature  or  history  and  so  that  every 
lecturer  be  called  a  **  Gibb  lecturer." 

(g)  The  contribution  of  money  in  or  towanls  all  or  any  of  the 
objects  or  purposes  aforesaid  whether  being  affected  or  carried  out 
by  any  other  person  persons  body  of  persons  or  institution  alone 
or  jointly  with  the  trustees  ;  and 

(h)  Any  other  object  or  purpose  the  effecting  or  carrying  out 
of  which  may  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  promote  or  advance  the 
study  of  the  language  literature  or  history  of  the  Turks  (Eastern 
or  Western)  the  Arabs  or  the  Persians  but  not  in  any  case  by 
monumental  or  other  inscriptions. 


The  income  of  the  Fund,  which  amounts  to  about  £6,000 
and  has  been  provided  by  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Jane  Gibb, 
will  be  rather  more  than  £200  a  year.  Its  administration 
has  been  entrusted  to  Professor  E.  G.  Browne  of  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Guy  Le  Strange,  Mr.  H.  F.  Amedroz,  Mr.  A.  G.  Ellis, 
Mr.  R.  A.  Nicholson,  and  Principal  Denison  Ross,  all  of 
them  members  of  this  Society,  as  the  first  trustees,  with 
power  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  body. 
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It  would  have  been  impossible  to  devise  a  plan  more 
certain  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  able  and  earnest 
scholar  whose  name  it  bears.  The  selection  of  the  first 
trustees  is  admirable,  and  the  scheme  may  be  expected  to 
yield  important  results  to  Oriental  scholarship. 


V.    Additions  to  the  Library. 

Presented  hy  the  India  Office, 

Catalogue  of  the  Library.     Vol.  ii,  pt.  3. 

8vo.     London,  1902. 
Foster  (W.).     The  Founding  of  Fort  St.  George,  Madras. 

8vo.     London,  1902. 
Fauna  of  British  India. 

Pocock  (R.  L).     Arachnida.  8vo.     London,  1902. 

Distant  (\Y.  L.).     Rhynchota.     Vol.  i. 

Svo.     London,  1900. 

Presented  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Das   (Sarat  Chandra).      Journey  to  Lhasa  and   Central 
Tibet,  edited  by  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Rockhill. 

Svo.     London,  1902. 

Presented  hy  the  Deutschen  Morgenldndischen  Oesellschaft, 

Liebich    (B.)      Candra   Vyakarana,   die   Grammatik    dea 
Candragomin.  Svo.     Leipzig,  1902. 

Presented  by  the  Director  of  the  Mysore  Archceological  Series, 

Epigraphia  Carnatica.     Vol.  v,  pts.  1,  2  :    Inscriptions  in 
the  Jlassaa  District.     By  B.  L.  Rice. 

4to.     Mangalore,  1902. 

Presented  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Researches  into 
the  Zoroastrian  Religion, 

Report  on  the  Society's  Proceedings,  1890-1 — 1897-8. 

Svo.     Bombay,  1902. 
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Presented  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Butler  (Dr.  A.  J.).     The  Arab  Conquest  of  Egypt  and  the 
Last  Thirty  Years  of  the  Roman  Dominion. 

8vo.     Oxford,  1902. 

Presented  by  F.  D.  Mocatta,  Esq. 

Jewish  EncyclopaBdia.     Vol.  i. 

8vo.     New  York  and  London,  1901. 

Presented  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids. 

Huth  (G.).      Die  Tungusische   Volkslitteratur  und  ihre 
Ethnologische  Ausbeute.      4to.     St.  Petersburg,  1901. 

Presented  by  the  SociStS  Finno-Ougrienne. 

Ramstedt  (Q.  J.).     Tiber  die  Konjugation  des  Khalka- 
MoDgolischen.  8vo.     Helsingfors,  1902. 

Das  Schriftmongolische  und  die  Urgamundart. 

8vo.     Heisingfors,  1902. 

Presented  by  the  Author. 

Booth  (A.  J.).     The  Discovery  and  Decipherment  of  the 
Trilingual  Cuneiform  Inscriptions. 

8vo.     London,  1902. 
Jacob  (Colonel  Q.  A.).     A   second   Handful  of  Popular 
Maxims  current  in  Sanskrit  Literature. 

8vo.     Bombay,  1902. 
Landborg  (Count  C).     Die  Mehri-sprache  in  Siidarabien 
von  Dr.  A.  Jahn  und  die  Mehri-  und  Soqotri-sprache 
von  D.  H.  Miiller  kritisch  beleuchtet.     Heft  i :   Die 
arabischen  Texte.  8vo.     Leipzig,  1902. 

Dass  (L.  Benarasi).     A  Lecture  on  Jainism  delivered  at 
Muttra.     (Jain  Itohas  Series,  No.  1.) 

8vo.     Agra,  1902. 
Fen  ton  (Ferrar).  The  Bible  in  Modern  English.  Vols,  i-iii. 

8vo.     London. 
Thackeray  (Colonel  Sir  E.  T.).     Biographical  Notices  of 
Officers  of  the  Royal  (Bengal)  Engineers. 

8vo.     London,  1900. 
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Beatson  (Surgeon- General  W.  B.).  Indian  Medical  Service : 
Past  and  Present.  8vo.     London,  1902. 

Brandstetter  (Dr.  R.).     Tagalen  and  Madagassen. 

8vo.     Luzern,  1902. 

Suter    (H.).       Nachtrage    und    Berichtigimgen    zu    die 

"  Mathematiker    und    Astronomen   der  Araber  und 

ihre  Werke."  8vo.     Leipzig,  1902. 

Gronbeck  (V.).     Fortstudier  til  Tyrkisk  Lydhistorre. 

Svo.     Copenhagen,  1902. 
Barth  (A.).     Jainisme-Hindouisme. 

Pamphlet.     Svo.     Paris,  1902. 

Eishori  (Lai  Sarkar).     The  Hindu  System  of  Religious 

Science  and  Art.  Post  Svo.     Calcutta,  1898. 

The  Hindu  System  of  Moral  Science.     2nd  ed. 

Post  Svo.     Calcutta,  1898. 

The  Hindu  System  of    Self-Culture,    or   the 

Patanjala  Yoga  Shastra.  Post  Svo.  Calcutta,  1902. 
Carra  de  Vaux  (Le  Baron).  Gazali.  Svo.  Paris,  1902. 
Bezold  (Dr.  C).     Ninive  und  Babylon. 

Svo.     Leipzig,  1902. 

Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Hillebrandt  (A.).     Vedische  Mythologie.     Bd.  iii. 

Svo.     Breslau,  1902. 
Neumann  (K.  £.).     Die  Reden  Gotamo  Buddho's.     Bd.  iii. 
Lief.  5.  Svo.     Leipzig,  1902. 

Franke  (R.  0.).     Pali  und  Sanskrit. 

Svo.     Strassburg,  1902. 

Geschichte  und  Kritik  der  einheimischen  Pali 

Grammatik  und  Lexicographic. 

Svo.     Strassburg,  1902. 
Browne  (Professor  E.  G.).    A  Literary  History  of  Persia. 

Roy.  Svo.     London,  1902. 
Ahlwardt  (W.).     Sammlungen  alter  Arabischer  Dichter : 
I.  £la9ma'ijat  nebst  einigen  Sprachqa9lden. 

Svo.    Berlin,  1902. 
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Brooks  (E.  W.).  The  Sixth  Book  of  the  Select  Letters 
of  Severus,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  Syriac  Version 
of  Athanasius  of  Nisibis,  edited  and  translated.  Yol.  i 
(Text),  pt.  1.  8vo.     London,  1902. 

Bullock  (T.  L.).  Progressive  Exercises  in  the  Chinese 
Written  Language.  8vo.     London,  1902. 

Purchased. 

Wilson  (A.).  The  Abode  of  Snow.  8vo.  Edinburgh,1876. 
Shand  (A.  T.).  General  John  Jacob.  Svo.  London,  1900. 
Knight  (E.  F.).     Where  Three  Empires  Meet. 

Svo.  London,  1893. 
Rawlinson  (Rev.  Canon  G.).  Memoir  of  Major-General 
Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson.  Svo.     London,  1898. 

Sen  (Keshub  Ch under).     Lectures  in  India. 

8vo.     London,  1901. 

McMahon  (Major-General  R.).     Far  Cathay  and  Farther 

India.  8vo.     London,  1893. 

Shaw  (R.).   Visits  to  High  Tartary,  Yarkand,  and  Kashgar. 

Svo.  London,  1871. 
Suau  (Pere  Pierre).     L'Inde  Tamoule.     Roy.  8vo.    Parts. 
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Art.  VIII. — The  Linear  Measures  of  Babylonia  about  b,c.  2500. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Shaw-Caldecott. 


{To  accompany  Diagrams  of  the  Senkereh  Tablet  and  copy  of  the 
Scale  of  Gudea,) 


Part   I  :    Ox    the    Reconstruction   of   the    Senkereh 

Tablet. 


It  is  deeply  interesting  to  know  how  men's  minds  worked 
when  the  world  was  young.  And  it  is  to  Babylonia — ^the 
cradle  of  the  human  race — that  we  must  go  for  some  evidence 
of  this.  The  low  alluvial  plains  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  covered  with  the  remains  of  primitive  cities,  palaces^ 
temples,  and  cemeteries  ;  from  one  of  which,  fifty  years  ago^ 
was  disinterred  the  little  slab  of  unbaked  clay  which  is^ 
now  to  engage  our  attention,  as  embodying  the  world's 
earliest  known  arithmetical  system. 

Senkereh  is  a  small  Arab  village  standing  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Larsam  or  Larsa,  in  Southern  Babylonia. 
Not  far  away  from  its  series  of  mounds  are  the  ruins  of 
Warka — the  Erech  of  Genesis  x,  10 — and  of  Mukayyar, 
once  the  home  of  the  Patriarch  Abram.  Here,  in  1860, 
Mr.  W.  K.  Loftus  discovered  a  great  number  of  tombs 
containing  baked-clay  tablets  and  pottery,  the  former  with 
rude   Cuneiform  inscriptions  impressed  upon  one  or  botli 
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sides.  His  most  valuable  discovery  was  a  *  table  of  squares,' 
which,  with  the  late  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  aid,  was  seen 
to  confirm  the  statement  of  Berosus  the  Chaldean,  that  the 
Babylonians  made  use  of  a  sexagesimal  notation,  the  unit  of 
which  was  termed  a  sossus,  as  well  as  of  a  decimal  notation. 

The  early  investigations  into  the  contents  of  this  tablet 
were  confined  to  its  reverse  side,  which  is  in  a  state  of  almost 
perfect  preservation,  and  which,  from  its  geometrical  method, 
is  of  comparatively  easy  comprehension.  Its  other  side,  the 
obverse,  is  in  much  worse  condition,  nearly  one-haK  of  its 
figures  and  ideographs  being  flaked  away. 

Under  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  editorship  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  published  a  transcription  of  the  tablet  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  their  invaluable  "Cuneiform  Inscriptions 
of  Western  Asia,"  the  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
1891.^  The  possible  value  of  this  tablet  was  early  recognized. 
In  1868  Lenormant  issued  his  "  Essai  sur  un  Document 
Mathematique,"  and  in  1877  Professor  Lepsius,  of  Berlin, 
published  a  monograph  upon  it,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
library  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeologists.  Beside 
these,  many  other  attempts  were  made  to  restore  the 
missing  figures,  and  to  read  the  riddle  of  this  literary 
sphinx.  Hommel  well  expressed  the  general  conviction  of 
Assyriologists  when  he  wrote  (Hastings'  "  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,"  1898,  Article  Babylonia),  "  On  the  reverse  of  the 
tablet  of  Senkereh  are  given  the  squares  and  cubes  of  the 
cubit  from  the  No.  1  up  to  60  [this  is  a  clerical  error  for  40], 
and  on  the  obverse  the  fractions  and  multiples  of  the  cubit." 
This  much  was  perceived,  but  no  more.  Its  reconstruction 
still  remained  for  others  to  accomplish.  The  residt  to  be 
attained  seemed  so  exceedingly  desirable  that  several  months 
of  intense  application  have  enabled  me  to  present  to-day  an 
exposition  of  the  obverse  side  of  the  tablet,  which,  though 
not  complete  to  the  smallest  detail,  still  is  so  far  consistent 
and  harmonious  with  the  existing  impressions  of  the  stylus 
as,  I  believe,  to  merit  general  acceptance. 

I  The  tablet  itself  is  numbered  92,693,  and  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
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When  it  is  stated  that  each  side  of  the  tablet  has  a  surface 
for  writing  of  about  six  inches  square,  and  that  285  separate 
characters  are  still  distinguishable  on  the  obverse,  and  that 
these  require  the  addition  of  an  almost  equal  number  which 
have  been  effaced,  in  order  to  complete  the  system,  it  will 
be  seen  that  enormous  difficulties  have  already  been  overcome 
in  its  transcription.  The  difficulties  must  have  been  in- 
superable but  for  the  use  of  the  microscope,  a  magnifying- 
glass  having  been  almost  certainly  used  in  its  construction. 
Why  a  work  of  such  care  and  elaboration  should  not  have 
been  hardened  by  being  baked,  is  one  of  those  questions 
which  it  is  easy  to  ask  and  impossible  to  answer. 

Coming  now  to  the  contents  of  the  tablet,  we  find  that 
our  first  duty  is  to  divide  it  horizontally  into  sections  and 
longitudinally  into  sub-columns.  This  involves,  of  course, 
some  acquaintance  with  its  contents  and  with  the  value  of 
each  of  its  characters.  This  done,  we  find  that  there  are,  in 
each  of  its  four  columns,  six  sub-columns,  the  number  of 
sections  in  each  being  either  three  or  four. 

Column  I  {Diagram  IV)} 

The  first  column  is  found  to  represent  a  series  of  arith- 
metical progressions,  and  is  not,  as  are  the  other  three, 
a  column  of  multiplication,  with  the  multiplier  imexpressed. 
In  extent  it  ranges  from  the  smallest  length-measure,  that 
of  the  line,  to  half  of  each  of  the  ells  contained  in  the 
following  columns.  The  way  in  which  this  minutest 
fraction  is  expressed  is  a  very  ingenious  one.  Three  sossi 
are  taken,  and  are  repeated  through  nine  lines.  This  is 
done  in  sub-colimm  1,  and  their  equivalents  in  writing  are 
set  down  opposite  to  them  in  sub-column  6.  Between  these 
two  rows  of  characters,  and  in  sub-column  3,  there  are 
impressed  the  gradual  and  progressive  values  of  nine  lines 
(Section  A),  with  the  sign  for  addition  connecting  them  with 
the  written  figures  t-o  their  left.     The  third  line  on  the  fifth 

^  In  an  independent  study  of  the  Senkereh  tablet  it  will  be  found  advisable  to 
take  the  diagrams  in  the  order  of  their  numeration,  1  to  4,  rather  than  that  of  the 
columns. 
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diagram  shows  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  ell,  thi» 
is  the  only  instance  in  which  a  written  figure  was  taken  to 
express  a  whole  number  or  a  fraction  of  a  whole  number  ; 
the  idea  to  be  conveyed  being  that  three  sossi  were  one- 
twentieth  of  a  palm,  a  measure  which  coidd  hardly  have  been 
distinguished  in  any  other  way  than  by  having  its  own 
ideograph.     This  ideograph  occurs  only  here  in  the  tablet. 

In  this  way  six  sossi  are  reached,  and  the  first  section 
is  complete,  it  having  been  shown  that  there  are  three 
*  lines '  to  each  sossus. 

In  Section  B  the  progression  is  a  decimal  one,  and  th& 
later  figures  move  forward  in  tenths  of  a  palm.  In  Section  C 
the  progression  is  a  duodecimal  one,  and  the  figures  move 
forward  in  twelfths  of  a  palm.  To  each  of  these  sections  the 
value  of  half  a  palm  is  devoted,  and  the  table  has  now 
arrived  at  its  true  summit  and  goal,  which  was  to  show  the 
whole  palm,  as  hand-breadth,  with  all  its  accompanying 
fractions,  except  its  principal  one,  which  was  reserved  for 
Column  II,  where  it  appears  on  lines  14-22. 

Before  closing  the  record,  however,  the  scribe  inserted 
another  section,  D,  in  order  to  show  the  relation  which  the 
palm  bore  to  the  subsequent  columns.  The  palm  of  60  sossi 
is  therefore  given  as  1^,  2,  and  2^  palms,  thus  leading  ua 
insensibly  to  its  further  developments,  as  now  to  be  indicated. 

Column  II  {Diagram  III). 

This  is  a  column  of  multiplication,  and  is  comparable  to 
the  second  column  in  an  ordinary  multiplication  -  table. 
Apart  from  tlie  fact  of  the  multiplier  *6  being  unexpressed^ 
and  from  the  bad  condition  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Cuneiform,  it  presents  few  difficulties. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  it  differs  from  those  following,  and 
this  singularity  merits  a  moment's  consideration.  It  is  this. 
Whereas  the  multiplicand  in  each  of  the  Columns  II,  III, 
and  IV  is  the  same,  namely,  twelve  palms  variously  arranged 
and  expressed,  in  Column  II  the  working-out  of  the  system 
is  divided  into  two  main  divisions.     In  th(^  former  of  these 
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four  palms  are  dealt  with,  in  minute  fractions,  and  are 
multiplied  into  small  ells,  each  ell  being  of  the  length  of 
three  palms.  In  the  latter,  Section  C,  eight  palms  are  dealt 
with  in  larger  fractions,  the  total  of  both  divisions  being 
12  palms  each  of  60  sossi  x  3  =  2,160,  a  figure  which  is 
recorded  at  the  foot  of  the  column. 

Columns  III  and  I V  (DiagramH  II  and  I) . 

In  these  columns  the  unexpressed  multipliers  are  4  and  5 
respectively,  and  with  this  key  in  his  hand  any  scholar  will 
be  able  to  test  for  himself  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions 
given  and  that  of  the  restored  figures.  One  item  only  of  these 
columns  needs  to  be  referred  to  here.  They,  in  common  with 
Column  II,  are  worked  out  to  a  higher  denomination  than 
ells.  When  a  certain  number  of  ells  had  been  reached,  the 
system  developed  into  one  of  reeds,  just  as  with  us  inches 
become  feet  and  feet  become  yards.  Unfortunately,  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  these  reeds  (i.e.  that  by  which  they  were 
known  one  from  another)  has  been  effaced  in  all  but  one  of 
the  colimms.  The  missing  characters  have  been  conjecturally 
restored  in  the  left-hand  panels  of  the  diagrams,  but  these 
have  no  accepted  authority,  except  in  Column  IV. 

The  Fractions  of  the  Tablet. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  aspects  of  the  tablet  is  the  way 
in  which  its  fractions  are  expressed.  Of  these  there  are 
a  great  number,  and  they  afford  us  a  higher  conception  of  the 
mathematical  attainments  of  primitive  man  than  can  be  got 
in  any  other  way.  The  fractions  used  are  these :  J,  ^,  J,  f , 
I,  f ,  and  i.  The  improper  fractions  ^,  4,  and  ^  are  also  used. 
For  the  mode  of  their  expression  I  must  refer  to  a  later  page, 
where  it  will  be  seen  that  a  horizontal  wedge,  cut  in  half  by 
an  upright  wedge,  is  the  sign  for  ^,  and  that  this  simple 
jHrinciple  of  the  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fraction  intended 
obtains  throughout  the  whole  series. 

I  may  take  leave  to  doubt  whether,  either  the  actual 
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finger-breadth  or  the  finger-length  is  ever  here  referred  to 
as  a  factor  of  the  pahn,  which,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  was 
the  *  fundamental '  of  this  whole  system  of  length-measures^ 
Taking  the  palm  as  the  original  from  which  all  other  measures 
were  derived,  the  tablet  shows  that  six  lesser  lengths  were 
derived  from  it,  and  that  it  was  midtiplied  into  six  greater 
lengths.  Amongst  these  twelve  derivations  the  finger  does 
not  appear.  What  does  appear,  and  what  for  convenience 
has  been  termed  a  *  digit,'  on  nine  lines  of  Column  II,  is  one- 
third  of  a  palm,  each  unit  being  of  the  value  of  twenty  sossi. 
These  I  take  to  have  been  adopted  as  the  conventional  length 
of  the  fore-joint  of  the  thumb,  which  is  ordinarily  about  one- 
third  of  the  width  of  the  palm,  and  may  have  been  commonly 
used  in  a  sparse  population  (as  was  the  hand-breadth)  for 
purposes  of  measurement.  Disputes  arising  from  this  un- 
scientific method  would  early  compel  the  conventionalization 
of  both  measures. 

A  tribute  of  respect  is  due  to  the  dead-and-gone  sages  who, 
some  five  thousand  years  ago,  worked  out  for  themselves,  and 
for  us,  this  system  of  arithmetic.  With  only  their  right 
hand  to  guide  them,  they  elaborated  a  system  which  in  many 
respects  is  superior  to  that  in  use  amongst  ourselves.  For 
theirs  was  at  once  decimal  and  duodecimal,  and  in  their 
monetary  system  there  could  not  have  been  the  anomaly  of 
having  twelve  pence  in  a  shilling  and  twenty  shillings  in 
a  pound  without  any  power  of  simple  co-ordination. 

How  closely  they  adhered  to  the  human  hand  as  the 
source  and  embodiment  of  their  whole  sj'stem  may  be  seen 
in  their  appropriation  of  its  five  fingers  to  differing  uses. 
One  was  the  symbol  of  unity  or  completeness,  and  is  used  in 
twelve  different  relations  on  the  face  of  the  tablet,  as  shown 
in  diagram  No.  V.  Two  was  used  for  all  purposes  of 
duplication.  Thus  there  were  single  reeds  and  double  reeds 
of  three  varieties.  The  remaining  integers,  3, 4,  and  6,  when 
multiplied  together,  gave  them  the  60  which  Berosus 
chronicled,  and  which,  being  divisible  either  by  10  or  12, 
gave  them  in  the  sexagesimal  system  of  notation  a  more 
simple  and  elastic  system  than  our  decimal  one. 
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What  I  think  may  be  considered  as  having  been  established 
by  the  present  reading  of  the  Senkereh  tablet  are  these  three 
points.     That  in  the  system  which  it  represents — 

(1)  The  breadth  of  the  hand-palm  (conventionalized)  was  the 
fundamental  of  all  length-measures, 

(2)  That  there  were  three  ell- lengths  in  simultaneous  use,  each 
probably  in  a  different  department  of  trade,  like  our  own  Troy 
and  Avoirdupois  weights, 

(3)  That  the  relation  of  these  ells  to  one  another  was  the 
relation  of  3,  4,  and  5 ;  these  having  been  the  number  of  palms  of 
which  they  respectively  consisted. 


Having  thus  given  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  construction 
of  the  restored  Senkereh  tablet,  and  a  brief  sunmiary  of  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it,  it  is  now  necessary  to  go 
over  the  field  again  with  more  especial  reference  to  the 
arithmetical  signs  used,  and  to  the  characters,  other  than 
figures,  which  appear  on  its  face. 

The  numerals  themselves  do  not  detain  us,  as,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,^  they  are  not  more  difficult  of  comprehension 
than  are  the  later  Roman  figures,  but  the  mode  in  which  the 
fractions  are  expressed  is  not  undisputed.  To  this,  therefore, 
a  brief  space  may  be  given. 

In  the  system  by  which  the  various  fractions  of  a  whole 
number  were  at  the  first  made  visible  to  the  eye,  and  given 
an  abiding  permanency,  we  have  the  solution  of  a  deeply 
interesting  problem.  In  order  to  attain  these  ends,  the 
original  method  would  seem  to  have  been  that  of  taking 
a  single  wedge,  which  was  throughout  the  emblem  of  imity, 
and  by  treating  it  as  such  to  convey  to  the  mind,  through 
the  eye,  the  desired  idea.  This  foundation  wedge  was 
generally  treated  horizontally,  there  being  thus  but  one  step 

•  Of  these  exceptions  that  for  19  is  the  most  unusual.     It  does  not  occur  on 
the  ohverse  of  the  tahlet.    The  distinction  between  4  and  40  is  thus  attained : 

V  =  4,  ^  =  40. 
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from  the  work  of  the  hewer-of-wood  to  that  of  the  ideal  of 
the  artist  in  clay.  So  placed,  the  prostrate  unit  was  'cut 
up '  into  its  various  component  parts,  and  thus  the  intended 
effect  was  produced.  The  earliest  application  of  this 
principle  naturally  would  be  to  divide  a  single  wedge  into 
its  '  halves ' ;  and  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  that  a  person 
at  a  distance,  seeing  the  graph,  would  know  what  was 
intended. 

The  series  would  then  be  as  follows : — 


(1)  +  =  i. 

This  sign  occurs  in  each  of  the  four  columns  of  the  tablet, 
and  has  everywhere  the  same  relative  value,  that  value  being 
one  moiety  of  some  whole  number,  generally  that  of  the  one 
preceding  it;  e.g.,  in  Column  II,  line  24,  the  *half'  is 
that  of  the  immediately  preceding  total  of  720  sossi.  In 
Column  III,  line  19,  the  *  half '  is  that  of  the  medium  ell 
of  240  sossi,  to  which  the  whole  section  is  devoted.  In 
Colimm  IV,  lines  24  and  29,  it  is  one  *  half '  of  the  great 
reed  of  1,800  sossi,  to  the  growth  of  which  the  whole  section 
is  devoted.  As,  however,  Assyriologists  are  in  full  accord  as 
to  the  meaning  of  this  sign,  there  is  no  need  to  say  more 
about  it. 

(2)     1=' third.'    jy  =  i.    ;n  =  *- 

This  character,  when  unassociated  with  any  other,  occurs 
but  once  on  the  face  of  the  tablet.  This  is  in  Column  II, 
line  22,  where  its  undisputed  appearance  furnishes  indubitable 
evidence  and  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  column.  For  we  have  here  the  singular  result  that 
while  the  whole  column  is  based  upon  a  multiplicand  of  12 
palms  (as  are  the  others),  and  works  out  by  multiplication  to 
a  total  of  reeds  (as  do  the  other  colimms),  yet  we  have  in 
this  single  character  a  suggestion  of  another  division  of  its 
contents  (other  than  the  usual)  into  two  parts  of  one  and  two 
reeds.     The  presence  of  this  sign  shows  that  its  first  divisidn 
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consisted  of  but  one- third  of  the  whole.  Had  this  single 
figure  been  effaced  by  time,  I  do  not  see  how  the  tablet  coidd 
have  been  perfectly  reconstructed. 

In  all  other  parts  of  the  tablet  the  ^  is  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  index  figures  following  it,  to  show  how  many 
*  thirds '  were  intended.  This  is  indicated  by  a  number  of 
perpendicular  wedges,  which  tell  us  whether  one  or  tuH> 
thirds  are  to  be  taken  into  account. 

In  Column  III,  lines  26-30,  this  system  is  stiU  further 
extended,  so  as  to  reach  the  improper  fraction  of  five- 
thirds,  these  being  the  fractions,  in  ells,  of  which  the 
medium  reed  consisted  before  it  reached  the  second  unit. 
Four  of  these  five  characters  are  in  the  original,  one  only 
requiring  to  be  added  by  conjecture. 

(3)     tl  =  f 

This  sign  occurs  but  once  on  the  face  of  the  tablet  as  the 
equivalent  of  three-quarters  of  a  whole  number.  It  is  found 
in  Colunm  II,  line  25,  as  one  of  a  series  of  progressive 
fractions,  and  being  in  such  good  company  its  respectability 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  Its  normal  construction  is  also  in  its 
favour,  as  it  is  that  of  a  horizontal  wedge  divided  into 
quarters,  three  of  which  are  indicated  by  as  many  upright 
wedges,  the  middle  wedge  being  taken  to  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  prostrate  one. 

Allied  to  this  character,  both  in  form  and  significance,  are 
two  others.  One  of  these  occurs  repeatedly  in  Column  III, 
where  in  lines  12-16  (preceded  by  two  conjectures)  it  stands 
as  the  sign  for  the  3-palm  ell. 

In  the  summary  line  of  Column  II,  sub-column  1,  line  33, 
is  another  instance  of  the  use  of  a  character  similar  in 
appearance  to  that  under  consideration.  It  is  here  taken  to 
signify  *  three,'  that  being  the  imusual  number  of  reeds 
into  which  the  whole  multiplicand  sub-column  above  it  had 
been  midtiplied. 

It  is  not  certain  that  these  three  characters,  so  similar  in 
meaning  to  one  another,  are  exactly  identical  in  shape.     The 
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three  upright  wedges  in  each  of  them  may  have  been  slightly 
differentiated  in  position,  so  as  to  give  a  distinctive  character 
to  each.  In  the  case  of  the  five  occurrences  on  Column  III, 
it  may  have  been  intended  to  convey  that  the  small  ell  there 
was  three-quarters  the  length  of  the  ordinary  or  medium  ell, 
just  as  the  old  English  ell  of  27  inches  was  three-quarters  of 
a  yard.  This  would  then  be  its  name,  and  no  difference  of 
structure  would  be  required,  the  same  sign  serving  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  integer  and  the  three-quarter  ell. 

(4)     ix)  =  i  (?2-). 

Tlie  original  sign  for  one-fourth  does  not  now,  unhappily,, 
occur  in  any  part  of  the  tablet  as  an  independent  character. 
Its  place  in  Column  II,  sub-colimm  6,  line  23,  where  the 
*  system '  of  the  tablet  makes  it  imperative,  has  been 
irremediably  injured  and  the  writing  defaced. 

On  the  principle  of  analogy  and  by  acting  on  the  rule 
already  suggested  as  that  by  which  the  expression  of  all  the 
fractions  was  arrived  at,  we  may  give  to  it  the  character  of 
a  horizontal  wedge  of  which  the  fourth  part  is  indicated  by 
a  wedge  standing  iibovc  it.  Its  place  should  bo  to  the  right  of 
the  centre.  While,  however,  no  instance  of  such  figure  is  to 
be  foimd,  there  are  slight  indications  that  the  sign  for  one- 
quarter,  when  used  in  combination  with  other  fractions,  was 
a  single  perpendicular  wedge.  This  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

(5)  m  =  f 

This  sign  actually  occurs  only  in  Column  IV,  lines  2ft 
and  31,  and  conjecturally  in  Column  II,  line  31.  These 
occasions  enable  us  to  determine  its  value  with  something 
like  certainty,  and  to  analyze  its  form  in  harmony  with  the 
examples  and  principles  already  laid  down.  Its  composition 
would  seem  to  have  been  determined  by  a  union  of  two  other 
fractions,  thus : — 

Vi  =  A- 
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These    being    added    together    will    give    the   fraction  of 
five-sixths. 

(6)     lTi  =  |. 

In  close  conjunction  with  the  sign  for  three-quarters  will 
be  found  that  for  seven-eighths,  which  seems  to  have  been 
founded  upon  it.  Of  the  one-quarter  which  remained  when 
three  had  been  cut  off,  to  make  the  former,  it  was  but 
necessary  to  halve  the  remainder  to  give  the  desired  residt 
of  seven-eighths.  This  was  accordingly  done,  but  the 
additional  wedge,  instead  of  being  placed  beside  the  other, 
was  written  above  it,  thus  signifying  that  of  the  original 
whole  number,  but  one-eighth  was  excluded  instead  of  one- 
quarter.     It  appears  in  Column  II,  line  26. 

In  closing  this  part  of  the  subject  I  may  say  that  I  am 
quite  aware  that  to  some  of  the  above-mentioned  characters 
other  meanings  are  given  by  Cuneiform  scholars.  I  do  not 
dispute  the  correctness  of  their  interpretation.  As,  however, 
most  characters  of  this  early  language  have  more  than  one 
meaning,  and  in  some  cases  a  great  variety  of  meanings, 
I  would  urge  that  to  those  already  accepted  the  values  here 
given  to  these  signs  may  be  added.  I  do  this  upon  the 
ground  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  whole  document  before  us, 
which  requires  that  in  it  these  values,  and  these  only,  be 
read  into  the  six  signs  which  have  already  engaged  our 
attention. 

3. 

We  pass  now,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  remaining  characters  of  the  tablet,  i.e.  those  other 
than  figures  or  arithmetical  signs.  These  will  merit  the 
most  cautious  and  enlightened  treatment,  as  it  is  upon  their 
evidence  that  the  whole  metrological  value  of  the  tablet  rests. 
As  with  ourselves  a  series  of  ledger  accoimts  are  dependent 
for  the  just  appreciation  of  their  figures  upon  the  headings 
of  their  columns  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  so  here. 
The  six  characters  now  to  engage  our  attention  correspond, 
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in  their  uses,  with  the  £  s.  d.  of  commerce ;  and  any  error 
of  interpretation,  or  feature  that  may  be  overlooked,  wilB 
vitiate  the  whole  scheme  and  render  it  worthless. 

In  order  to  distinguish  these  six  determinatives-of-values 
from  the  *  signs '  already  dealt  with,  they  are  here  named 
ideographs,  though  this  term  is  not  perhaps  philologically 
correct.  They  are  taken  in  the  order  of  their  supposed 
length-values,  rising  from  the  lesser  to  the  greater. 

(1)     ^T  5^y  =  t/ie  SossHs. 

The  union  of  these  two  characters  is  approved  by 
Mr.  Theo.  G.  Pinches,  LL.D.,  who  writes :  "  These  two 
characters  cannot,  when  side  by  side,  be  separated,  and  in 
that  case  they  stand  for  hand-horn,  the  ^  meaning  *  hand ' 
and  the  JpT  meaning  *  horn.*  '* 

Avoiding  all  possible  controversial  matter  as  to  how  this 
combination  came  afterwards  to  be  interpreted  into  its 
recognized  and  cognate  meaning  or  meanings,  I  wish  to 
confine  myself  to  the  sole  evidence  of  the  Senkereh  tablet, 
from  the  first  column  of  which  we  learn  that  the  fundamental 
measure  of  Babylonian  metrology  was  divided  into  sixty 
spaces.  These,  we  may  suppose,  to  have  been  marked  by 
notches  on  a  stick  or  ride,  or  by  cuttings  in  a  clay  tablet. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  these  notches,  or  rather  the  spaces 
between  them,  were  originally  called  *  horns,'  and  as  the 
measure  of  the  hand  was  the  basis  of  the  system,  there  is 
every  reason  for  the  application  of  the  term  *  hand -horn' 
to  the  length-measure  which  Berosus  the  Chaldean  tells  us 
was  the  original  of  the  Babylonian  system  of  metrology. 

This  compound  ideograph  [gf  ^]  occurs  no  less  than  ten 
times  in  a  perfect  state  on  the  tablet,  at  other  times  requiring 
to  be  read-in  as  part  of  the  sub-columns  in  which  varying 
numbers  of  sossi  are  given.  This  is  noticeably  the  case  in 
the  first  twelve  lines  of  Column  II,  sub-columns  1  and  6. 
A  stiU  better  example,  all  the  figures  being  authentic,  may 
be  found  in  Column  IV,  sub-column  1,  lines  1-17,  with  the 
denominator  unexpressed.  In  this  case  the  twelve  fyjl  in  sub- 
column  3  are  taken  to  belong  to  the  figures  on  their  right. 
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Diagram  Y  shows  that  no  single  ideograph  has  so  many 
occurrences  on  the  tablet  as  that  for  the  sossus.  This  is 
what  should  have  been  expected  when  its  premier  position 
is  remembered.  It  ought  to  be  no  detriment  to  this  aspect 
of  the  case  that  the  ancient  artist  has  sometimes  forgotten  to 
head  his  sub-columns  with  the  yard  or  foot  or  inch  of  his  day, 
or  likelier  still  has  failed  to  find  room  for  it.  The  coherency 
of  the  whole  tablet  should  be  our  sufficient  warrant  for 
understanding  these  governing  signs  when  not  expressed. 

(2)     f}!  =  ^  0/ Palm. 

The  measure  next  larger  in  size  to  the  aoss  was  a  measure 
of  three  sossi.  It  is  almost  the  only  length-measure  of  the 
tablet  which  is  not  somewhere  represented  by  a  single  wedge. 
Its  only  occurrence  is  in  Column  I,  sub-column  6,  lines  7-13. 

The  interpretation  of  this  character  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  Column  I  is  throughout  its  length  a  table  of  equivalents,, 
every  item  in  sub-colimm  6  being  the  equation  of  the  corre- 
sponding item  in  sub-column  1 .  This  principle  of  constructing 
Colunm  I  carries  with  it  the  meaning  of  this  ideograph,  both 
the  characters  fff  and  )V[  appearing  in  all  their  original 
clearness  in  lines  7  and  8. 

The  special  value  and  use  of  a  measure  of  this  length  will 
presently  appear  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  one-sixtieth  part 
of  the  small  ell. 

(3)     TtJ  =  the  Palm. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  direction  as  hitherto,  from  smaller 
to  larger,  we  come  to  the  ideograph  for  palm  or  hand-breadth. 
As  this  was  the  *  fundamental  *  from  which  all  other  measures 
were  derived,  either  by  division  or  midtiplication,  its  written 
sign  has  more  than  an  ordinary  interest  for  the  student. 

The  character  itself  appears  in  Colimms  I  and  IV. 

In  the  former  it  is  shown  in  every  line  of  Sections  C  and  D, 
having  been  effaced  in  but  one  of  ten  occurrences.  It  is  here 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  various  fractions  that  constitute 
the  hand-breadth,  these  rising  from  half-a-palm  to  2\  palms. 
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In  Column  IV  its  use  is  slightly  different.  It  occurs  on 
lines  2-8,  in  order  to  give  the  value  of  the  figures  in  sub- 
column  6.  These  are,  in  this  way.  shown  to  be  so  many 
sixtieths  of  the  palm,  and  therefore  sossi.  In  lines  10-14 
it  serves  a  similar  purpose  for  the  figures  in  sub-column  4. 

Its  non-recital  on  line  9  is  instructive.  That  being  the 
line  on  which  the  60  sossi  was  reached  in  the  progression, 
no  characterization  was  necessary,  the  single  wedge  (repre- 
senting the  completed  palm)  appearing  in  sub-column  6. 
Thus  does  the  intentional  omission  of  a  character  here  tend 
to  give  validity  to  its  insertion  both  above  and  below. 

(4)     (JyT  or)     ^  =  Q-palm  EIL 

^  =  ^'palm  Ell. 

I  ^y  =  6-palm  Ell. 

These  three  characters  are  taken  together  here,  as  they  not 
only  mutually  illustrate  each  other's  construction,  but  are 
found  together  at  the  foot  of  Column  II,  where  they  occupy 
a  position  of  isolation  on  line  33,  as  indices  of  the  various 
columns,  or  summaries  of  their  contents. 

First,  as  to  their  plan  of  construction.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  upright  wedge  is  common  to  them.  This  stands  to  the 
left  in  each  character  and  is  the  sjTubol  of  unity  or 
completeness. 

At  right  angles  to  this  are,  in  one  case  3,  in  another  4, 
and  in  another  5  horizontal  wedges,  these  being  the  number 
of  palms  of  which  the  several  ells  respectively  consisted. 

If  these  index-characters  be  compared  with  those  in  the 
body  of  the  tablet,  a  slight  difference,  not  of  shape,  but  of 
aspect,  will  be  observed  in  one  of  them. 

(a)  The  o-pabn  ell  has  a  long  series  of  occurrences  in 
Column  IV,  where  its  appearance  corresponds  with  that  at  the 
foot  of  Column  II.  Its  use,  however,  is  to  accompany  the 
development  of  the  double  large  cU  from  its  earliest  fraction 
of  a  single  palm  to  its  maximum  of  nine  palms,  when  it  is 

*  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  lish-tail  is  here  the  sign  of  an  extra 
wedge. 
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merged  into  the  third  of  a  great  reed  of  1,800  sossi.  This 
illustrative  use  of  an  ideograph  seems  to  be  a  singular  one  in 
the  whole  of  the  document  we  are  examining. 

(b)  The  4-palm  ell  does  not  appear  as  a  *  character '  in 
any  part  of  the  body  of  the  tablet,  though  it  is  referred  to 
by  a  series  of  single  wedges  in  Column  III,  sub-column  6, 
lines  17-24.  In  this  connection  a  comparison-study  of 
Sections  B  and  C  should  be  foimd  useful. 

(c)  The  3-palm  ell  has  a  fivefold  appearance  in  Column  III, 
sub-column  6,  lines  12-16.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  importance 
that  the  wedges  composing  it,  while  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  one  another,  are  placed  at  a  different  angle.  This 
is  not  imusual,  and  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  character. 

(5)     ^  ^P^  =  Great  Reed, 

Dr.  Pinches*  note  on  these  two  characters  is  as  follows : — 
*'  These  two  characters  cannot  when  side  by  side  be 
separated,  and  in  that  case  they  stand  for  a  well-known 
measure  of  length,  *  the  long  road,'  and,  by  extension,  for  the 
space  of  time  known  as  a  Babylonian  hour  (two  of  our  hours), 
apparently  the  period  needed  to  walk  the  distance  indicated, 
i.e.  about  7  miles." 

I  give  this  note  as  containing  the  Assyriologists'  current 
view  of  the  just  interpretation  of  these  associated  characters. 
While  not  presuming  to  attempt  to  traverse  these  conclusions, 
I  wish  to  place  (beside  them)  the  conviction  forced  upon  me 
by  the  evidence  of  the  Senkereh  tablet  as  to  what  possibly 
was  their  earlier  and  more  primitive  meaning.  It  is  that 
p^  stands  here  for  the  instrument  by  which  lands  or  roads 
were  measured.  We  learn  from  Ezekiel  (c.  B.C.  600),  who 
^vrote  in  Babylonia,  that  the  courts  and  open  spaces  about  the 
temple  were  measured  by  a  reed  of  six  cubits,  each  of 
which  was  a  palm-breadth  longer  than  the  cubits  of  the 
ineasuring  line  (Ezekiel  xl,  5,  and  xlii,  16).  May  it  not 
have  been  that  originally  this  ideograph  stood  for  the  reed  of 
measurement,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  thing 
measured  P 
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I  take  the  ideograph  ^>—  to  be  an  adjectival  element 
governing  its  associated  character,  and  representing  that  the 
reed  intended  is  one  of  five-palm  ells,  there  being  ^fg  wedges: 
in  its  figure. 

Rawlinson's  transcription  of  the  Senkereh  tablet  gives, 
this  ideograph  as  occurring  on  ten  lines  of  Column  IV^ 
i.e.  throughout  Section  C,  where  it  is  obviously  in  place.  But 
he  also  gives  it  as  appearing  in  the  ten  corresponding  lines  of 
Column  II,  where  it  is  as  obviously  out  of  place,  having  been, 
in  all  likelihood,  copied  as  to  its  exact  form  from  the  clearer 
indentation  of  Column  IV. 

The  character  required  in  Column  II  is  one  of  three 
wedges,  and  in  Column  III,  where  it  has  now  been  wholly 
effaced,  one  oi/otir  wedges. 

To  anyone  who  has  examined  the  tablet  at  first  hand,  these 
suggested  modifications  and  additions  will  not  appear  over- 
bold, so  bad  in  parts  is  its  present  condition. 

(6)     -^  =  +  or  Plm. 

This  character  occurs  authentically  twenty-five  times  on 
Rawlinson's  transcription,  and  the  accompanying  recon- 
struction diagrams  show  that  it  has  been  effaced  in  many 
other  places,  in  seven  of  which  Rawlinson  suggests  it.  It  is 
found  only  in  Colunms  I  and  III  as  authentic. 

Over  the  meaning  of  this  character  earnest  consultations 
have  taken  place  with  one  or  more  eminent  Cuneiform 
scholars,  as  it  is  upon  the  significance  and  value  of  thi» 
element  that  previous  attempts  to  interpret  and  reconstruct 
the  Senkereh  tablet  have  been  based. 

That  in  later  Cuneiform  writing  '^  means  'cubit'  has 
been  clearly  and  fully  proved.  With  this  knowledge 
philologists  have  approached  the  consideration  of  the 
tablet,  and  as  a  result  have  seen  cubits  in  its  first 
column,  where  we  have  found  palms  only.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  that  Lenormant  found  acres  and  stadia 
within  its  four  corners,  and  Lepsius  stadia  and  parasangs. 
The  former  gives  its  total  at  21,600  *  lines,'  and  the  latter 
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Part  II :  On  the  Restoration  of  the  Scale  of  Gtjdea 
AND  ITS  Coincidences  with  the  Senkereh  Tablet. 

1. 

Having  gained  from  the  Senkereh  tablet  the  literary 
evidence  as  to  the  number  of  ells  used  in  Babylonia,  together 
with  that  of  their  constituent  fractions,  we  further  require 
some  material  evidence  from  the  same  field,  and  of  about  the 
same  age,  in  order  to  produce  a  working  scheme  which  shall 
claim  to  reproduce  the  length-measures  of  5,000  years  ago- 
Evidence  of  this  nature  fortunately  lies  within  our  reach, 
and  in  the  interior  co-ordination  of  these  two  factors  will  lie 
the  proof  of  the  theory  now  for  the  first  time  laid  before  the 
public  in  its  entirety.  It  will  be  apparent  that  if  any  one 
measure  can  be  substantiated  as  being  common  to  the  two 
documents  before  us,  the  size  of  all  the  other  measures  can 
be  derived  from  it.  Also,  that  the  most  useful  length  which 
could  be  produced  would  be  that  of  the  'fundamental' 
palm.  Its  discovery  in  a  permanently  concrete  form  would 
be  in  itself  a  most  striking  indication  that  the  antique  to 
which  it  belonged  was  of  the  same  intellectual  dispensation 
as  the  Senkereh  tablet,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  palm 
takes  the  first  place.  These  two  discovered  'palms,'  being 
placed  side  by  side,  should  show  such  fractional  affinities  and 
identic  subdivisions  as  will  enable  the  archaeologist  to  say  : 
"  These  may  belong  to  one  civilization  and  to  the  same 
system  of  Metrology."  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  case  now 
to  be  laid  before  the  Society,  and  it  is  upon  these  lines  that 
the  evidence  will  move.  In  considering  it  the  jury  will  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  new  witness  is  a  very  ancient 
one,  and  that  time  has  not  failed  to  show  its  ravages  here,  as 
it  has  done  on  the  face  of  its  fellow- witness  from  Senkereh. 

In  1881  M.  de  Sarzec  undertook  a  series  of  excavations  for 
the  French  Government  in  one  of  the  tells  of  Babylonia,  not 
far  from  Senkereh.  This  has  since  proved  to  be  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Lagash  or  liagas,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
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130  miles  south-east  of  Babylon.  It  is  now  known  as  the 
village  of  Telloh. 

Buried  in  the  courtyard  of  an  archaic  palace,  M.  de  Sarzec 
found  eight  headless  statues  of  diorite.  These  are  now  in 
the  Louvre  Museum,  a  cast  of  one  of  them  having  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  (No.  91,025). 
Its  notice-card  bears  the  date  of  b.c.  2500. 

This  piece  of  engraved  statuary  represents  King  Gudea  as 
a  worshipper,  in  the  act  of  dedicating  his  palace  to  the  care 
of  some  deity.  His  hands  are  folded  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  and  on  his  knees  lies  a  slab  of  stone.  On  this  slab 
there  is  engraved  the  ground-plan  of  a  building  which  was 
evidently  of  earlier  erection  than  that  of  the  palace,  the 
courtyard  of  which  still  exists.  Both  these  palaces  stood 
upon  the  same  site,  and  have  a  general  likeness  of  plan  to 
one  another.  On  the  slab,  besides  the  ground-plan,  are 
engraved  two  other  details.  One  of  these  is  a  graving  tool, 
which  has  no  message  for  us,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
similar  in  every  respect  to  tools  in  use  to-day. 

The  other  is  a  record  of  the  measure,  or  one  of  the 
measures,  by  which  the  palace  was  built.  It  is  this  feature 
of  the  slab  which  is  now  to  claim  our  attention.  The  rule — 
known  as  the  rule  of  Ghidea — is  in  the  form  of  a  double  line 
cut  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  slab.  In  it  are  a  nimiber  of 
indentations  or  cuts,  which  give  to  the  rule  its  unique  value 
and  importance.  It  is  to  the  great  loss  of  ourselves  that 
parts  of  this  rule  are  missing,  the  two  comers  of  the  slab, 
i.e.  those  farthest  away  from  the  king's  body,  having  been 
broken  off  and  lost. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  restore,  by  conjecture, 
these  broken-o£P  portions,  and  thus  to  complete  the  rule,  but 
none  of  these  has  met  with  general  acceptance.  The  first  was 
made  by  the  discoverer,  who  gives  to  the  slab  a  total  length 
of  29  centimetres,  and  to  the  graduated  scale,  as  restored  by 
him,  a  length  of  27  centimetres  *=10*6301133  British  inches. 
Professor  Hommel  gives  to  the  rule  an  original  length  of 

^  ♦*  Decouvertes  in  Chaldee,"  by  E.  de  Sarzec,  1884-1889,  plate  16. 
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249  millimetres,!  or  9-80332671  inches.  Professor  Paul 
Haupt  says,  "  The  graduated  portion  of  the  rule  of  Ghidea,. 
on  statue  B,  is  10  J  inches,  while  the  entire  length  of  the 
rule  is  lOf  inches."  ^ 

These  varying  lengths  would  seem  to  have  been  arrived  at 
by  reading  the  cuttings  of  the  rule  from  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  figure.  Also,  I  have  not  seen  it  remarked  that  the 
slab  itself  is  not  rectangular. 

An  original  measure  of  the  slab  at  the  edge  nearest  to  the 
king's  body  gives  11^  inches  as  the  length.  If  the  existing 
lines  at  either  side  be  produced,  they  wiU  show  a  contraction 
of  two-fifths  of  an  inch  in  the  length  of  the  slab.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  first,  or  inner,  line  of  the  rule  is  met. 

The  rule  itself  is  to  be  credited  with  comers  which  were 
right  angles.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  rule 
was  10|^  inches  in  length.  This  is  the  measure  which 
Dr.  Oppert  gives  as  the  result  of  the  measurement  of  the 
walls  of  Khorsabad.  His  words  are,  '*  The  Assyrian  span  i» 
therefore  exactly  104  inches."  See  Records  of  the  Pa$t, 
new  series,  vol.  xi,  for  1878,  pp.  22-23. 


Having,  with  Oppert's  support,  arrived  at  the  first  result 
in  a  length  of  10*8  inches,  we  have  further  to  see  what 
were  the  interior  divisions  of  this  space,  as  denoted  by  the 
cuttings  which  still  remain  on  it,  many  others  having 
doubtless  been  effaced. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  I  part  company  with  my  pre- 
decessors in  the  attempt  to  solve  these  difficidties.  The 
length  I  give  to  the  rule  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of 
the  French  savant  who  first  gave  attention  to  it.  But  in 
the  matter  of  its  interior  economy  /  begin  at  the  other  end. 
The  datii  of  De  Sarzec  and  Hommcl  are  shown  at  b  and  c 
on  ihe  accompanying  drawing.  Mine  may  be  seen  at  a, 
where,  as  at  6,  are  opposite  cuts  in  the  rule. 

1  Article  Babylonia^  HaHting»*  Dictionury  ot  Bible,  vol.  i,  p.  218. 
*  Kzckicl  vol.  of  the  Polychrome  Bible,  p.  180,  note. 
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It  is  these  opposite  cuts  that,  by  the  plan  herein  adopted 
for  determining  the  original  length  of  the  rule,  mark  its 
*  third/  there  being  to  their  left  twice  the  distance  that 
there  is  to  their  right.  If,  however,  the  same  distance  of 
3*6  inches  be  measured  from  the  other  end  of  the  rule,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  no  double  cuts  at  the  120th  soss, 
thus  showing  that  the  rule  did  not  consist  of  three  equal 
spaces,  but  of  two  divisions,  of  which  one  was  double  the 
length  of  the  other.  This  fact  will  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  its  analysis  and  reconstruction,  now  to  be 
entered  upon. 

(a)  The  smallest  measure  of  the  Senkereh  tablet  is  the 
line,'  three  of  which  went  to  each  soss.  The  same  relation 
is  given  in  the  Gudea  Scale,  though  the  process  of  develop- 
ment naturally  differs.  In  this  case  the  exposition  begins 
on  the  front  edge  of  the  rule,  and  at  its  right  side. 

Here  we  find  the  remains  of  seven  cuts,  which  once  stood 
opposite  the  same  number  on  the  inner  side,  these  latter  still 
existing.  In  each  case  these  seven  cuts  on  either  side 
enclosed  six  spaces,  each  of  the  width  of  two  sossi.  The 
six  spaces  on  the  inner  side  were  (as  now)  clear  and  distinct. 
Those  on  the  outer  side,  now  partly  defaced,  were  the  scene 
of  the  demonstration.  This  was  effected  by  leaving  every 
other  space  vacant,  and  by  dividing  the  three  intermediate 
spaces  into  2,  3,  and  6  divisions.  These  were  the  consecutive 
fractions  of  2 — soss  spaces — showing  the  widths  of  1  soss 
and  f  and  J  soss.  Few  traces  of  these  minute  subdivisions, 
though  engraven  in  the  rock,  could  be  expected  to  withstand 
the  disintegrations  of  millenniums  of  years.  But  enough 
remains  to  show  how  the  system  was  developed — the  'system' 
being  that  familiar  to  us  in  the  columns  of  the  Senkereh 
tablet,  as  we  shall  see. 


It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  first  column  of  the 
Senkereh  tablet  is  devoted  to  an  explication  of  the  palm  in 
its  various  fractions  and  larger  relations.  It  has  been  already 
suggested  that  the  'thiid'  of  the  Scale  of  Ghidea,  marked 
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as  division  I,  is  an  embodiment  of  the  same  fundamental 
measure.  There  shoidd  then  be  discoverable  in  this  the 
same,  or  some  of  the  same,  fractions  as  we  have  found  in 
that.     Nor  is  this  expectation  disappointed. 

(b)  The  first  division  of  the  palm  was  into  digits,  of 
which  three  went  to  its  width.  It  is  one  of  the  vexations 
of  the  case  that  the  space  given  to  the  digit  on  the  slab  of 
Ghidea  has  been  torn  away  by  one-half  its  length.  It  was 
contained  in  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  rule,  there  being 
nothing  else  with  which  to  fill  up  the  space  between  the 
enclosing  line  and  the  first  cut.  This  space  is  exactly  that 
of  20  sossi,  and  may  justly  be  taken  as  having  been  meant 
to  show  the  length  of  the  digit. 

(c)  Next  to  the  width  of  the  digit  on  the  scale  come 
three  spaces  marked  B,  C,  and  D.  Of  these  C  forms  a  blank 
between  the  other  two — a  device  we  have  already  seen  used 
in  the  case  of  the  *  line.'  B  and  D  are  composed  of  double- 
sossi,  the  one  containing  six  and  the  other  Jive  such  parts, 
their  values  being  respectively  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  of 
a  palm.  These  two  spaces  of  ten  and  twelve  sossi  show 
that  the  system  of  the  slab,  like  that  of  the  tablet,  is  both 
decimal  and  duodecimal.  This  will  be  seen  to  be  a  point 
of  cardinal  importance,  as  establishing  the  relationship  of 
the  two  witnesses ;  the  variation  in  the  mode  of  exhibition 
(one  showing  5's  and  6's,  and  the  other  lO's  and  12's)  being 
an  additional  point  in  their  favour,  as  being  the  work  of  twa 
men,  essentially  the  same  in  system  and  yet  differing  in 
the  mode  of  presentation. 


Having  shown  some  points  of  harmony  between  the 
'palm'  of  the  tablet,  in  its  first  column,  and  that  of  the 
Gudean  scale  in  its  first  division,  it  is  now  advisable  to  see  if 
similar  coincidences  do,  or  do  not,  exhibit  themselves  in  the 
remaining  portions  of  these  two  independent  witnesses. 

In  making  these  investigations,  it  is  of  importance  to 
remember  that  the  Scale  of  Gudea  does  not  consist  of  three 
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separate  and  clearly  defined  palm-lengths.  As  there  is  no 
double  cutting  opposite  to  the  120th  soss,  it  is  evident  that 
division  I  was  of  the  length  of  a  single  palm  and  division  II 
of  the  length  of  two  palms. 

Looking  at  De  Sarzec's  reproduction  of  the  cuttings  found 
in  the  maimed  ride  (none  of  which  are  disputed  in  my 
transcript),  it  is  not  difficidt  to  see  what  was  its  plan  of 
construction.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  cuttings  on  its  inner 
line  must  now  be  read  from  left  to  rights  i.e.  from  the  left 
of  the  royal  figure. 

These  cuts,  when  not  single,  show  that  with  intermediate 
blank  spaces,  as  elsewhere,  there  were  five  detailed  spaces 
given,  containing  respectively  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  interior 
divisions.  The  conjectural  restoration  of  the  scale,  adhering 
to  these  distances  in  detail  C,  shows  that  their  contents 
were  as  follows : — 

(1)  Subdivision  K,  2  spaces  of  5  sossi  each. 

(2)  „  H,3  „  4  „ 

(3)  „  F,  4  „  3  „ 

(4)  „  D,  5  „  2  „ 

(5)  „  B,  6  „  2  „ 

The  last  of  these,  B,  has  already  been  dealt  with  on 
a  previous  page,  in  illustration  of  the  sossus  and  the  ^line.' 
This  removes  it  from  the  necessity  of  further  remark  here, 
as,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  progression  2-6  spaces, 
above  stated,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  series  of  exhibits  now 
engaging  our  attention.  Its  contents  of  two-soss  spaces  is  in 
favour  of  this  separation,  as  these  spaces  had  already  been 
delimited  in  subdivision  D. 

Taking  the  four  subdivisions  D-K,  together  with  the 
minutiaB  of  B  as  previously  explained,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  cover  the  whole  groxmd  of  the  units  of  measurement, 
as  well  as  of  their  fractions  of  ^  and  f .  With  this  scale 
before  him,  any  workman  of  ordinary  intelligence  coidd 
derive  from  it  instruction  as  to  any  of  the  30  lengths 
which  are  contained  within  the  width  of  10  sossi,  equal 
to  i  of  an  inch.     It  is  probable  that  these  fine  gradations  of 
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Tneasurement  were  necessary  for  the  engraving  of  precious 
8tones  and  of  seals,  of  which  we  know  that  large  numbers 
were  used  in  Babylonia,  the  British  Museum  alone  haidng 
a  collection  of  many  hundreds  from  there. 

A  comparison  of  Details  A,  B,  and  C,  on  the  accompanying 
plan,  will  show  that  to  the  left  of  his  datum  at  b,  M.  de 
Sarzec  could  not  have  found  more  than  two  or  three  of 
the  five  spaces  recorded  in  his  full-length  rule,  inasmuch 
as  the  slab  is  here  broken  away.  I  am,  however,  inclined 
to  think  that  his  suggestion  of  five  equal  spaces  to  the 
left  of  b  is  correct,  and  have  marked  that  number  in  my 
conjectural  restoration.  To  these  spaces  I  give  a  imiform 
width  of  10  sossi,  and  find  them  separated,  by  subdivision  I, 
from  the  sixth  tenth,  which,  on  the  right,  is  repeatedly  cut 
up  into  its  units,  as  we  have  seen.  This  separation-device  is 
everjrwhere  apparent  in  the  rule,  and  was  necessary  to 
prevent  overcrowding  and  obscurity. 

That  there  shoidd  be  five  complete  decades  of  sossi,  and 
that  a  sixth  decade  should  be  divided  into  its  elemental  units, 
is  in  harmony  with  the  Babylonian  system  of  notation.  The 
statement  of  Berosus  already  quoted,  that  the  Babylonians 
made  use  of  a  decimal  notation,  is  not  to  be  understood  in 
the  sense  of  their  having  used  hundreds  and  thousands  ;  but, 
rather,  that  the  sexagesimal  system  was  commonly  divided 
into  6  decades  of  10  each.  To  this  the  whole  reading  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Senkereh  tablet  bears  witness.  On  its  reverse 
face  are  about  100  examples  in  which  totals  are  worked  out, 
the  highest  result  being  27,000.  All  these  are  given  in 
sixties,  or  in  sixties-of-sixties.  In  another  tablet,  a  portion 
of  which  is  transcribed  on  the  same  plate  as  Rawlinson's 
reading  of  the  Senkereh  tablet,  3,600  is  indicated  by 
a  single  upright  wedge  ^ — being  60  x  60.  So  immutable  was 
the  system  of  sixties ! 

It  is  therefore  requisite  that  the  systems,  both  of  the  obverse 
of  the  tablet  and  that  of  the  Ghidean  scale,  should  not  trans- 
gress this  cardinal  rule  in  crucial  cases,  either  by  overstepping 

^  Ab  18  also  done  in  the  character  immediately  preceding  the  colophon  of  the 
Sienlrareh  tablet. 
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it  in  larger  numbers  or  by  falling  short  of  it  in  lesser 
numbers.  Nor  do  they.  Each  conforms  to  it,  and  the  fact 
that  the  second  division  of  the  Ghidean  scale  exhibits  five 
decades  in  full,  and  a  sixth  decade  in  units,  shows  how  com- 
pletely it  fulfils  this  primary  condition  of  acceptance. 

5. 

Upon  the  general  agreement  of  the  Gudea  Scale  with  the 
Senkereh  tablet  the  whole  case  for  the  Metrology  of  ancient 
Babylonia  here  rests.  If,  however,  we  compare  the  3-palm 
length  of  the  Ghidea  Scale  with  the  3-palm  ell  of  the  taUet, 
as  to  their  respective  fractions,  an  accidental  illegibility  of 
;the  tablet  in  this  portion  of  its  obverse  will  deprive  our 
conclusions  of  much  of  their  force.  Two  of  the  original 
characters  alone  remain  (Column  II,  lines  6-7),  each  of 
which  requires  some  addition  to  its  value  to  fit  it  into  the 
system.  The  first  twelve  lines  of  the  column,  however,  are 
a  silent  witness  to  the  fact  that  they  once  bore  as  many 
fractions  of  the  single  palm,  and  that  these  twelve  relative 
constituents  of  the  palm  were  also  those  of  the  Short  Ell,  the 
nexus  between  the  two  being  the  unexpressed  multiplier  3. 

A  hitherto  little  noticed  peculiarity  of  Column  II  is  the 
fact  that  it  contained  a  twofold  set  of  measures.  In  Sections 
A  and  B  4  palms  are  worked  out — partly  in  smaller  palm- 
fractions  and  partly  in  digits — to  a  length  of  four  small  ells. 
The  nine  digits  alone  remain  as  evidences  of  this  operation — 
but  they  are  enough.  In  Section  C,  which  is  in  much  more 
perfect  condition,  a  fresh  set  of  measures  is  evolved.  Here 
8  palms  are  worked  out  into  two  small  reeds  —  3  being 
throughout  the  multiplier  of  this  column. 

In  this  unusual  way  two  uniformities  are  maintained. 
One  is  that  the  first  sub-column  in  each  of  Columns  II,  HI, 
and  lY  shall  consist  of  12  palms.  The  other,  that  the  total 
exhibited  in  the  sixth  sub-column  of  each  of  the  colimins 
shall  be  2  reeds.  It  follows  that  the  reeds  of  Column  II 
consisted  of  4  ells,  and  those  of  Columns  III  and  IV  of 
6  ells  each.      So  radical  a  dislocation  of  the  system  could 
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All  these  fractions,  together  with  many  others  of  larger 
measures,  occur  on  the  obverse  face  of  the  Senkereh  tablet. 
It  is  in  this  coincidence,  so  often  repeated,  that  we  find  the 
correspondence  of  the  Gudean  scale  and  the  Senkereh  tablet 
with  the  early  metric  system  of  Western  Asia,  which  hitherto 
has  been  unknown. 

This  conclusion  may  prove  to  be  a  key  which  will  fit  the 
wards  of  many  locks,  and  may  give  entrance  to  new  fields 
of  investigation,  for  "  science  is  measurement." 

Taking  the  human  hand  as  having  an  average,  and  agreed- 
upon,  width  of  one-tenth  of  a  yard  or  three-tenths  of  an 
English  foot,  we  have  in  the  sixth  diagram  of  the  series 
a  complete  metrological  system  which  begins  at  one-fiftieth 
of  an  inch  and  admits  of  indefinite  extension  and  application. 
As  the  experiment  of  inductive  metrology  has  hitherto  failed 
to  lead  to  one  definite  standard  of  measurement  for  antiquity, 
the  subject  of  comparative  metrology  may  possibly  find  in 
this  study  a  solution  of  some  hitherto  unexplained  variations. 
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Art.   IX.  —  Notes  on  Indian   Coins  and  SeaU.     Part   V. 
By  E.  J.  Rapson,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

Indo-Parthian  :  Gondophares  {Indian  Coins,  §§  61,  62). 

1.  Oit.  BACIAELUNBACIAELUN  |  rDNADttJArDY. 
King  r.  on  horseback,  holding  whip  (P)  in  r.  hand 
extended ;  to  r.,  symbol  ^ ;  between  horse's  hind 
feet  54    (Kharo8thi,yA(im). 

Rev.  |*^x•7S'99'J'^a»J!^:?^tJ^:)^o 

( Maharqja  -  rajarqja  -  mahata  -  dhramia  -  devavrata  | 
Oudupharasa).    Siva  facing,  with  r.  hand  extended,^ 
and  holding   trident   with    1.;     1.,    mon.  ^;    r.  ^ 
(EharosthI,  no). 
Mr.  R.  W.  Ellis.  BH.  -9;  Wt.  143-5.     PL  1. 

This  coin  belongs  to  Professor  Gardner's  class  (7),  "  Base 
silver;  type,  Siva*^  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,  Oreek  and  Scythic  Kings, 
etc.,  p.  104),  and  to  the  latter  of  the  two  subdivisions  inta 
which  the  coins  of  this  class  naturally  fall.  The  broad 
characteristics  of  these  subdivisions  are  as  follows: — (1)  King 
on  horseback  1.;  name  VNAOO€PPOY  ;  title  trdtdrassa; 
rounded  forms  €.  O,  P,  O,  W ;  correct  Greek :  (2)  king  on 
horseback  r. ;  name  TDNADCtlArDY;  title  maha{m)tassa ; 
square  forms  E,  D,  P,  ftl*  ^^  5  corrupted  Greek.  A  further 
distinction  is  that,  in  the  former,  the  name  and  all  the  titles 

>  As  on  B.M.  Cat.,  p»  103,  Gondophares,  No.  1. 
3  As  on  B.M.  Cat.,  p.  104,  Gondophares,  No.  10. 
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of  the  EharosthI  inscription  are  in  the  genitive  case ;  in  the 
latter,  the  name  only  is  in  the  genitive,  and  the  titles  are  given 
in  their  undeclined  base-form,  as  if  they  were  the  first  part 
of  a  compound  which  the  name  was  intended  to  complete. 
In  the  case  of  both,  and  wherever  else  it  occurs  on  the 
coins  of  Oondophares,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  correct 
title  is  devavrata,  'devoted  to  the  gods,'  and  not  devatrdta 
or  devahada  as  hitherto  read  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  third 
ahara,  on  good  specimens,  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  intended 

for  T.  rather  than  for  *T.  or   t. . 


KusANA  :   Kujula-Kadphises  (Indian  Cairn,  §  66). 

2.  Obi\  KD[rCNAKDSDYA]DKAAltllSDY.     Bust  of 
Hermaeus  r. 

Bee '1'^]  M  1"  >  ^  ?  ?^  ';J[>.^ 

Kuju']la'ka88a8f/a  Kmanaya[vuga ] 

Herakles  ;  r.  [Kharosthi  in  ^]  ;  1.  ^  Kh.  dhra. 
Mr.  R.  W.  EUis.  M  -9  ;  Wt.  135-5.     PL  8. 

This  coin  is  interesting  chiefly  on  account  of  its  EharosthI 
inscription.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  akmras — possibly 
also  the  second,  but  this  is  not  quite  clear— have,  added  to 
their  base,  an  angle,  the  use  of  which  is  not  apparent.  The 
same  peculiarity  characterises  the  same  aksaras,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  read,  on  a  coin  of  Eujula-Eadphises  in  the 
B.M.  (Cat.,  p.  122,  No.  7^),  and  is  found  also  in  the  coin- 
legends  of  Pacorus,  where  similar  akmras  seem  to  have  it 
as  regularly  in  some  positions  as  they  have  it  not  in  others.' 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  fifth  aknara  is 
intended  for  -am,  a  reading  which  has  already  been  noticed 

^  The  remaining  traces,  and  a  uompariHon  with  the  similar  coin  quoted  below, 

juKtify  ihifl  restoration ;  v,  note  2. 

-  The  second  Kharosthi  character  in  the  field  should  be  corrected  to  tn, 

^  B»g.y  in  the  first  two  titles  of  the  inscription,  tu.  maharqf'tuM  rdjiHr^tMa, 

the  uk^ra  ra  occurs  three  times.     In  the  first  case  it  never  has  the  angle ;   in 

the  second  and  third  alwa}»8  (ef.  B.M.  Cat.,  pi.  xxiii,  8). 
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by  Professor  Franke  as  occurring  on  a  coin  of  Kujula- 
Eadphises  in  the  Berlin  Museum.^  The  sixth  aksara,  here 
read  as  -at/a,  is  like  the  form  given  in  Biihler,  Indiache 
Palaeographie,  Taf.  i,  xii,  36.  The  Sanskrit  genitive  termi- 
nation '8i/a  seems  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  on  these 
coins.  Taken  together  with  the  form  dharmathida,  which  is 
Bometimes  found  as  an  alternative  to  the  more  usual  dhrama- 
thida,  one  of  the  titles  of  Eujula-Eadphises,  it  seems  to  show 
that  the  Prakrit  of  these  coins  has  a  tendency  to  approximate 
to  Sanskrit. 

Ayodhya  :  KuMUDASENA  (Indian  Coins,  §  44). 

3.    Obv.    '  Tri-ratna '  symbol  within  railing. 

Bev.    (In  incuse  square)  Humped  bull  to  1. ;   in  front, 
triangular  symbol  (?)  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  sur- 
rounded   by    a    railing  ;      behind,   curved   staff ; 
beneath,  TTH*  $^4^*1^  {Rdjnah  Kumudasenasa). 
B.M.;  Mr.  H.  Nelson  Wright,  1900:  1-2:  1. 

JE-85;  Wt.  125-5.     PL  3. 

This  unique  coin,  which  was  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  by  Mr.  H.  Nelson  "Wright  in  1900,  adds  a  new 
member  to  our  list  of  the  kings  of  Ayodhya.^  The  inscribed 
coins  attributed  to  Ayodhya  fall  into  two  classes,  (1)  square 
cast,  and  (2)  round  struck.  The  present  specimen  belongs 
to  the  latter,  and,  like  the  coins  of  this  class  generally,  it  has 
the  side  bearing  the  name  of  the  king  struck  in  incuse,  but 
with  this  peculiarity,  that  in  this  case  the  incuse  is  square 
while  in  all  other  cases  it  is  round. 

The  incuse  square  is  characteristic  of  some  of  the  coins  of 
EausambI,  Mathura,  and  Pancala,^  and  is  probably  the  result 
of  impressing  a  square  die  on  a  lump  of  metal  in  a  semi- 
molten  state.^    It  is,  therefore,  not  of  Greek  origin,  as  might 

1  Z,D,M.O.,  1896,  p.  604,  in  the  word  [yav^uglajua.  But  is  it  not 
rather  'tya? 

•  For  file  coins  of  Ayodhya,  v.  Cunningham,  Coins  of  Ancient  India^  p.  90. 
»  Indian  Coint,  ^  49,  62,  63. 

*  V.  Indian  Coint,  Taxila,  }  56. 
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at  first  sight  be  supposed  ;  but  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  method 
of  coining  which  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  Indian,  by 
which  the  die  was  impressed  on  the  softened  metal  almtOBt 
like  a  seal  on  sealing-wax.  It  never  occurs  on  Indian  ooiii» 
which  are  manifestly  of  Greek  origin,  such  as  the  Qtsboo* 
Indian  and  the  various  Indo-Scythic  series,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  square  copper  coins  of  Pantaleon  and 
Agathocles,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  earlier  native 
coinage  of  Taxila  predominated.^  These  coins  of  Pantaleon 
and  Agathocles,  the  dates  of  which,  in  all  probability,  fall 
within  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  are^ 
therefore,  most  important  as  aflbrding  a  fairly  fixed  point  in 
the  chronology  of  Indian  numismatics  from  which  earlier 
forms  and  later  modifications  of  the  coinage  may  often 
be  approximately  dated.  The  Indian  incuse  square  was 
certainly  used  in  the  coinage  before  this  period,  and,  no  doubt,, 
persisted  for  a  length  of  time  which  can  only,  at  present,  be 
very  vaguely  estimated,  afterwards ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  it  is  deepest  on  the  earlieat 
coins  on  which  it  occurs,  and  becomes  less  and  less  distinct  as 
time  goes  on — r/1,  for  instance,  the  early  coins  of  Taxila  with 
some  of  those  struck  by  the  oaka  Satraps  and  the  Hindu 
Princes  of  Mathura.*  Moreover,  as  the  earliest  form  of  thia 
incuse,  like  the  shape  of  the  earliest  Indian  coins,  is  square, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  assumed  generally  that  coins  having 
a  circular  incuse  arc  later  in  date.  If  so,  our  coin  most 
be  placed  first  in  the  series  of  the  struck  coins  of  Ayodhya  as 
known  at  present.  The  Uri-rafna'  symbol,  which  forms 
the  obverse,  is  found  also  on  the  coins  of  Vijayamitra.' 

Satraps  of  Mathura  :    Sodasa  {Indian  Coins y  §  32). 

4.    Rev.  .  ^Jwy^reC .     Standing  figure  with  r.  hand 

raised ;  to  1.,  waved  line. 

B.M.;  Bhagvanlal,  89 :   1-5:  1173. 

JE'65;  Wt.  41.    PL  4. 

»  Ibid. 

^  Cunninghaui :  V.A,l.^  plates  ii  and  viii. 

^  (\AJ.,  pi.  ix.  19. 
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This  coin  and  another,  in  the  British  Museum,  acquired 
from  Lady  Clive  Bayley  in  1889,  show  that  Sodasa  is  called 
*the  son  of  Raj  uvula'  on  his  coins,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  first  part  of  the  inscription  on  them  must 
be  restored  as  Mafuvulaputrasa.  The  latter  part  is,  unfortu- 
nately, quite  illegible.  It  may  have  been  either  Khatrapasa 
Sodd8asa  or  Mahd°.  Sodasa  was,  of  course,  known  to  be  the 
son  of  Rajuvula  from  the  inscription  of  the  Lion-Pillar 
discovered  by  Pandit  Bhagvanlal  Indrajl,^  but  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  noticed  that  the  same  fact  is  recorded  on  his 
coins. 

Similarly,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  that  8odasa 
struck  coins  as  Mahaksatrapa,  although  it  is  well  known 
that  he  appears  with  this  title  on  inscriptions.^  A  coin, 
presented  to  the  British  Museum  in  1892  by  Colonel  Sir 
(then  Major)  R.  C.  Temple,  reads  quite  clearly  Mahd- 
khatrapasa  S[o']d[a']sam. 

The  known  coin-legends  of  Sodasa,  all  in  Brahml  charactern^ 
are,  therefore,  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Mahdkhatrapasa  putrasa  khatrapasa  Soddsma? 

(2)  Rajmmlaputrasa  [ . 

(3)  Mahdkhntrapam  Soddsaaa. 


PSatravs  of  Mathura  :  [uncertain]. 

5.    Obi\  Twelve  dots  in  four  rows  of  three  each. 

Mev.  iriWT[^  'f1(P)¥  ^(P)-5(?)  .  f].  Standing 
figure  with  r.  hand  upraised ;  L,  a  water-jar ; 
r.,  tree  within  railing. 

Mr.  L.  White  King.  M  -6  ;  Wt.  20*5.    PL  5. 

»  J.R.A.S.,  1894,  p.  546. 

2  i?.^.,  Buhler,  £p,  Ind,,  ii,  p.  199. 

^  J,R.A.S.,  1894,  p.  547.  The  akfara  tra  seems  to  be  invaruibly  found  ou 
t'hetie  coiiiB — not  ta  as  previously  read.  Ou  coins,  whenever  the  name  is  legible, 
the  first  akfara  seems  to  be  8o,  The  alternative  forms  Su^  and  i^M**,  given  by 
Bhagvanlal  and  Cunningham  respectively,  cannot  be  certainly  read  on  any  of  the 
specimens  in  the  British  Museum. 

J.K.A.S.    190».  19 
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The  general  similarity  of  this  coin  to  those  of  Sodasa 
makes  its  attribution  to  the  Satraps  of  Mathura  not 
improbable;  but,  unfortunately,  only  a  portion  of  the 
inscription  can  be  read  with  certainty. 

The  first  three  akmras  are  plainly  bra-hma-nd,  and  the 
fourth  is  apparently  -na.  If  this  reading  be  correct,  we  have 
here  a  title  (brdhmandndm)  in  the  genitive  plural;  and  it  would 
not  be  imreasonable  to  expect  after  it  a  compound  made  up 
of  at  least  two  names  also  inflected  in  the  genitive  pluraL' 
As  there  are  traces  of  what  seems  to  be  a  na  (ndm)  at  the  end 
of  the  inscription,  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  a  compound 
actually  did  form  the  latter  part  of  this  coin-legend;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  from  the  existing  traces 
to  restore  the  actual  names.  After  brahmand[ndm]  there 
are  traces  of  three  aksaras.  The  first  may  be  go  or  fo, 
the  second  seems  to  be  c/a,  and  the  third  may  be  va.  It  is 
tempting,  of  course,  to  suggest  the  name  Soddsa ;  but  it 
seems  impossible  to  read  the  last  aksara  as  sa.  After  these 
three  aksaraa  there  are  very  doubtful  traces  of  others, 
including,  perhaps,  a  tha  before  the  final  na. 

The  *  twelve  dots  in  four  rows  of  three  each '  of  the 
obverse-type  are  not  easy  to  explain ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  of  the  obverse-types  on  the  coins  of  the  Satraps  of 
Mathura,  indistinct  and  confused  as  they  are  at  the  best,  to 
degenerate  into  clusters  of  dots.^ 

The    title    brdhmajia    may    be    compared    with    [»»a]Aa- 


*  In  the  parallel  instaiicc  Khatapana  Haganasa  Hagamofoaay  we  have  a  g^n.  pi. 
in  apposition  to  two  genitive  Hingulars.  (Mr.  Bum,  referring  to  Cunnmgham'r 
descnption  in  C.A,!,,  p.  87,  firstpoiuted  out  to  me  that  the  iirst  name,  as  well  as 
the  second,  was  in  the  ^nitive.  He  also  observed  that  on  one  of  his  own  specimeiitf 
the  standing  figure  which  usually  appears  on  the  coins  of  tiie  Satraps  of  Mathura 
is  shown  horizontally  above  the  farst  line.  This  ligurc  also  appears  on  the 
specimen  published  by  Cunningham,  but  in  the  plate  (viii,  7)  it  w  represented 
us  upright,  with  the*  inscription  in  three  vertical  lines  to  the  left  of  it.  An 
exiiminatiou  of  the  actual  coin  also  shows  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  inscriptiou 
a  tree  is  represented.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  standing  figure  and  the  tree, 
here  represented  separately,' occur  together  on  the  coins  of  Kajuvula,  ^o^isa, 
and  Hagama^a.) 

2  This  tendency  is  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  coins  of  Balabhuti.  Cf,  twti 
specimens  in  the  B.M. — Cunningham,  94:  5-7:  181  {  =  C,A.Ly  pi.  viii,  8, 
indistinctly  photographed),  and  Major  K.  C.  Temple,  92:  10-8:  196.  Somewhat 
Himilar  is  the  cluster  ol  dots  seen  in  the  representation  of  the  six-headed  deity  on 
<ertain  coins  of  the  Yuudheyas;  v.  Cunningham,  CA.I.^  pi.  vi,  9,  11,  12. 
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bralhmafia],  which  seems  to  occur  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
inscription  on  another  specimen  of  this  class  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  White  King.  It  was  read  by  Cunningham  also  on 
some  coins  of  the  Taudheyas,^  but  the  correct  reading  on 
these  coins  seems  undoubtedly  to  be  Brahmanya  (Deva),  the 
name  of  the  Yaudheya  king  to  which  the  type  of  the  '  six- 
headed'  deity  {Saddnana,  Brahmant/a,  or  Kdrttikeya)  also 
alludes.^ 


?  Kanauj  :  Jaya-Puraha  {Indian  Coins j  §  110  (1) ). 

6.    Ohv.   Figure  of  Garuda  to  1. 

Rev,    Visnu   represented  in   his  boar-avatara  to   r. ; 

^RIJTfT  {Jaya  Puraha). 
Mr.  Vincent  Smith.  M  -75.   PL  6. 

The  title  Purahan  is  applied  to  Yisnu  as  the  slayer  of 
the  demon  Pura,^  and  the  types  of  both  obverse  and  reverse 
of  this  coin  refer  to  him.  It  has,  therefore,  characteristics 
in  common  with  those  coins  which  bear  the  title  Srimad' 
Adi'Vardha,  with  the  figure  of  Yisnu  in  his  boar-incarnation, 
and  those  with  the  legend  SrUTrivi — almost  certainly  to 
be  regarded,  with  Cunningham,  as  an  abbreviation  of  Sri" 
Trivikrama — and  a  prostrate  figure,  probably  that  of  a  slain 
demon  .*  Srimad'Adi'Vardha  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Hultzsch ^ 
to  be  a  title  used  by  King  Bhojadeva  of  Kanauj  {c.  a.d. 
850-900) ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  seem  not  unreasonable, 
in  the  lack  of  definite  evidence,  to  attribute  provisionally 
the  other  coins  of  this  class  to  the  same  dynasty  —  the 
RaghuvaTn^in  dynasty  of  Kanauj — although  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  identify  the  monarchs  who  bore  the  titles  Jaya- 
Purahan  and  Sri'Trivi{krama)  on  their  coins. 

A  question  arises  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  first  part  of 
the  legend  Jaya-Purahd.   Is  Jaya  simply  part  of  a  compound 

>  C.^./.,  p.  78,  pi.  vi,  9,  11-13. 

*  Indian  Coina^  key  to  pi.  iii,  16. 

^  Kff.,  iu  the  Bhagavata  Purana,  vii,  x,  68. 

*  C.M.I.,  p.  64,  pi.  vi,  22. 

*  £p,  Ind,,  i,  p.  155. 
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name,  as  in  Jayadeva,  Jayacandra,  etc.,  or  is  it  the  2nd 
singular  imperative  of  the  verb  ji?  Perhaps  more  probably 
the  former,  since,  if  it  were  a  verb,  it  should,  strictly 
speaking,  be  in  the  3rd  person,  as  we  have  the  nominative 
Purahd,  not  the  vocative  Purahan  ;  cf.  the  legends  on  the 
coins  of  the  HxxxydL^j  jayatu  Vrsadhvaja\^fi\f'^  etc. 

P  Ahicchattra  :    Pu (Smith,  J,R.A,S.,  1897,  p.  862). 

7.  Obr,    Wheel  with  spokes. 

Rev.    In  incuse,  ^(Brahml  Pa)  within  circle  of  dots. 
B.M. ;  Cunningham,  94  :  5-7  :  1328.    JE  -6 ;  Wt.  46  grs.    PL  7. 

When  I  wrote  my  Indian  Coins  I  hazarded  the  conjecture 
(§  101)  that  the  Acyuta,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Allahabad 
inscription  of  Samudragupta,  and  to  whom  certain  coins 
reading  Acyu-  had  then  recently  been  attributed,  might 
have  been  one  of  the  Naga  kings  of  PadmavatI  (Narwar). 
Mr.  Vincent  Smith  subsequently  showed  that  he  was  more 
probably  king  of  Ahicchattra  (Ramnagar).*  The  present 
coin  may,  perhaps,  belong  to  another  member  of  the  same 
dynasty.  The  type  of  the  wheel,  although  of  a  somewhat 
different  form  in  each  case,  seems  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  these  two  classes.  Pu  is  probably  the  initial  ak§af\f 
of  the  king's  name  —  possibly  some  compound  beginning 
with  parra  or  purna, 

[Uncertain]  :   Raya  Murari. 

8.  Ohv,    Man,  holding  an  elephant-goad,  riding  on  an 

elephant  running  to  r. ;   circular  border  of  dots. 
Bet\    ^f^TTO  I  ^TTfr  I  ?  I  square  border  of  dots. 
Mr.  Vincent  Smith.  JE  75  ;  Wt.  56.    PL  8. 

*  Cuimiujj^ham :  ^V.  Chr.,  1891,  pi.  x,  4.  rf^ad/tctijulh]  is,  im  doubt,  to 
bo  taken  as  a  bahtstfrihi  compound  =  *  He.  whow  banner  in  the  bull ' ;  ef. 
Makaradhvnja  and  Makaraketu^  epithets  of  Kamadeva.  The  legend  of  the 
bronze  coins  of  Mihirnkula,  jayaiv  VrM\h\  b*  probably  an  abbn»viatio«. 

'  Zo<r.  rtV. 
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This  coin  has  already  been  published  by  Mr.  Vincent 
Smith  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1897, 
p.  309  (pi.  xxxviii,  fig.  xiv),  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  reading  of  the  inscription  should  be  given  as  above. 
It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  traces  remaining  on 
this  coin  are  those  of  a  third  line  of  inscription  or  of  some 
ornament — perhaps  the  conch-shell,  an  emblem  of  Visnu. 
As  Mr.  Yincent  Smith  rightly  says,  the  characters  are  late 
mediseval.  They  may  be,  perhaps,  of  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century  a.d. 

Murdri,  like  Purahan,  is  an  epithet  of  Visnu,  the  slayer 
of  the  demon  Mura.^  It  is  possible  that  this  coin  may  also 
belong  to  Eanauj.  It  is  like  the  coins  with  the  inscriptions 
Srimad'Adi'Vardha  and  Jaya-Purahd  in  having  a  name 
of  Visnu,  which  may  possibly  have  been  adopted  by  some 
king  as  his  title.  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  unlike  them 
in  not  having  for  its  type  the  representation  of  some  avatar 
of  Visnu.  "What  exactly  is  meant  by  the  type,  "a  man, 
holding  an  elephant  -  goad,  riding  on  an  elephant,"  is 
doubtful;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  obverse 
of  the  coin  is  somewhat  rubbed,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  there  may  have  been  originally  some  other  figxire 
as  well  as  the  elephant  -  rider  —  some  demon,  perhaps, 
whom  he  is  slaying — ^and  that,  after  all,  the  type  may  refer 
to  some  incident  in  the  history  of  Visnu,  perhaps  even  to 
his  slaying  of  the  demon  Mura.  These  and  other  doubts 
can  only  be  solved  by  the  discovery  of  other  and  better 
specimens  of  this  coinage. 

The  form  Rdya  for  Rcija  is  common  enough  in  difierent 
parts  of  India  and  at  very  widely  separated  periods,  for 
instance  occasionally  on  coins  of  Oondophares  (Indo-Parthian, 
Ist  cent.  A.D.) — ynaharayasa  rayarayaaa^ — and  regularly  in 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  Vijayanagar  (14-16th  centuries), 
Ersna-Raya,  Acyuta  -  Raya,  etc.  This  being  the  case,  no 
argument  can,  apparently,  be  drawn  from  its  use  on  the 


'  See  the  references  given  t.v.  in  P.  W. 

2  Gardner  :  B,M.  Cat,,  p.  104,  Oondophares,  No.  9. 
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present  coin  to  help  in  determining  the  locality  in  which  it 
was  struck. 


[Uncertain]  {Indian  Coins,  §  122  (1)). 

9.    Obv.    [^]  I  [T]  ^m  I 

Eev.   Degraded  representation  of  the  Sassanian  Fire- 
Altar. 

Mr.  L.  White  King.  JE  -7 ;  Wt.  59-5.    PL  ft 

This  coin  belongs  to  that  class  of  mediaeval  Indian  coins 
derived  from  the  Sassanian  type  which  cannot  as  yet  be 
attributed  with  much  exactness  as  regards  either  locality 
or  date.  It  is  interesting  as  having  an  inscription  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  in  this  series  ;  but  this, 
inscription,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  read  with  any  certainty. 
The  top  line  is  quite  doubtful.  There  are,  apparently^ 
traces  of  ^;  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  and  there 
may  have  been  one  or  more  aksaras  before  it.  The  character 
conjecturally  restored  as  ra  in  the  second  line  is  equally 
uncertain.  It  is  possible  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coin 
just  noticed,  we  may  have  the  title  Bdi/ay  and  Ma  may  be 
the  initial  aksara  of  the  king's  name  or  title ;  but,  perhaps, 
when  so  much  is  doubtful,  it  is  better  to  abstain  from 
conjecture  altogether. 

As  in  so  many  other  Indian  series,  we  have  here  an 
example  of  the  debasement  of  coinage.  The  coins  of 
Sassanian  derivation  are  originally,  like  their  prototypes, 
of  good  silver.  Later  specimens  often  show  more  or  less  of 
alloy ;  and  some,  like  the  present,  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  bronze  pure  and  simple.  These  sometimes,  too,  show 
traces  of  a  thin  silver  plating,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  were  all  originally  plated  and  intended,  as  is  the 
case  so  often  with  Roman  coins  also,  to  pass  as  silver. 
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[Uncertain.] 

10.  Obv.    Head  tor. 

Rev.  A  sort  of  avastika  with  five  curved  arms  within 
a  circle,  to  the  outside  of  which  are  attached  bars, 
each  surmounted  by  a  crescent  with  horns  turned 
inwards  ;  border  of  dots. 

Mr.  L.  White  King.  JE  -65  ;  Wt.  56.    PL  10. 

The  attribution  of  this  strange  coin,  which  seems  to  be 
different  from  anything  hitherto  published,  is  quite  doubtful. 
The  head  is  not  unlike  the  degradation  of  the  Sassanian 
head  on  the  coins  of  the  Oadhiya-paisd  class.^  At  the  same 
time  it  seems  to  resemble  the  head  on  some  of  the  Huna 
coins.^  Its  resemblance  to  heads  found  on  coins  of  both  these 
classes  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  view  of  their  common 
derivation  from  a  Sassanian  source.  Its  resemblance  to  a  head 
of  any  description  has,  however,  not  always  been  recognised. 
It  was  at  first  described  as  an  ''  elephant  walking  to  right," 
and  compared  with  the  coin  published  by  Cunningham 
{Coins  of  Ancient  India,  pi.  x,  21) ;  and,  if  the  coin  be  held 
sideways,  its  likeness  to  this  description  will  be  seen  to 
be  very  curiously  true. 

Nothing  quite  like  the  symbol  which  forms  the  reverse- 
type  seems  to  occur  on  any  other  Indian  coins ;  but  symbols 
somewhat  similarly  formed  with  circles  having  various 
external  attachments  are  not  uncommon  on  the  punch- 
marked  coins. 

[Uncertain]  :   ?  Eidara  Eusana  (Indian  Coins,  §  76). 

11.  Obv.    Male   bust,  full-face,   wearing  head-dress,  with 

long  streamers  rising  up  from  the  shoulders.  In 
margin,  traces  of  inscription  or  ornamented  border. 

Rev.  Inscription  of  two  lines  in  Brahml  characters 
struck  over  some  type,  or  possibly  another  in- 
scription, with  ornamented  border. 

Electrotype  in  B.M.  M  -55.    PL  XL 

^  E.ff.,  Cunningham,  CM. I.,  pi.  vi,  7. 

2  Cf.  Cunningham,  Later  Indo-Scythiaiu  (Ephthalites  or  White  Hum),  Num. 
Chron.,  1894,  pi.  x,  particularly,  perhape,  fig.  3,  a  silver  coin  of  Mihiralrala. 
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Perhaps  the  nearest  analogy  to  this  coin  is  presented  by 
the  coins  of  Ksatrapa  Tartka,  published  by  General  Sir  A. 
Ounningham  in  Num.  Chron.,  1893,  p.  201,  pi.  xv,  8,  9.  It 
is,  indeed,  not  impossible  that  this  coin  may  bear  on  its 
reverse  the  same  inscription  with  the  letters  much  confused 
owing  to  the  double  striking.  The  aksara  pa  seems  to 
appear  clearly  where  we  should  expect  it,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  line  of  the  inscription,  and  ra,  perhaps  with  its  vowel- 
mark  erased,  where  we  should  expect  rf,  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  line.  The  other  aksaras  are  all  more  or  less 
confused — indeed,  the  first  and  second  of  the  first  line  admit 
of  being  more  easily  read  (as  ma-rmi)  if  the  coin  be  inverted 
and  they  be  taken  to  be  the  second  and  third  of  the  second 
line.  That  this  cannot  be  the  correct  position  seems, 
however,  to  be  shown  by  the  aksara  pa^  which  appears  to 
be  quite  clear  and  not  to  admit  of  any  intelligible  reading 
if  inverted.  But,  quite  apart  from  the  inscription,  the  bust 
on  the  obverse  offers  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  some 
of  those  which  appear  on  coins  of  the  Kidara  Eusanas,  and, 
particularly,  on  one  class  of  the  coins  of  Kmtrapa  Tartka. 
This  resemblance,  shown  in  such  points  as  the  facing  position 
of  the  bust,  the  streamers  flying  upwards  from  the  shoulders, 
the  head-dress  and  the  ear-rings,  will  be  apparent  if  our 
coin  be  compared  with  several  of  those  (Nos.  1,  2,  5-8) 
illustrated  in  the  plate  of  Cunningham  referred  to  above. 

?  Nanda  Kings  of  Earwar  :   Maharathi  S— . 

12.    Obv.  Humped  bull  to  1.,  [B^?]1RT  ilfTTf^  i^^fZ)^  ?i[— 
=  [^8ava?']laya  Mohdrathi  {?thi)8a  Sa[^ — . 
Mev.    1.,  tree  within  railing  ;    r.,  Caitya  surmounted 

by  crescent. 
Mr.  K.  Sewell.  Lead,  105;  Wt.  211-5.     PL  12. 

The  reverse -type  of  this  coin  connects  it  with  those 
published  first  by  Elliot  ^  and  subsequently  by  Cunningham.' 

>  Coint  of  Southern  India,  p.  31,  pi.  ii,  41,  42. 
'  Coim  of  Ancient  India,  p.  111. 
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These  were  acquired  by  General  Pearse  at  Karwar  (North 
Eanara,  Bombay  Presidency)  ;  and,  as  they  seem  to  bear 
names  ending  in  -nanda,^  they  are  at  present  usually 
described  as  coins  of  the  *  Nanda  kings  of  Karwar.'  This 
title,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  purely  tentative.  It 
may  serve  as  a  convenient  designation  only  until  a  more 
accurate  description  is  possible.  There  seems  to  be  no  other 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  dynasty ;  and,  at  first 
sight,  the  evidence  of  the  present  coin  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it,  and,  presumably,  the  very  similar  coins  discovered 
by  General  Pearse,  were  struck  by  a  dynasty  the  members 
of  which  called  themselves  *  Lords  of  Maharastra.' 

Such,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the 
designation  *  Maharathi  *  or  *  Maharathi.'  But,  on  further 
examination,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  word  must  remain,  for  the  present,  somewhat  doubtful. 
It  occurs  frequently  in  inscriptions,  but  this  is  the  first 
instance  in  which  its  occurrence  on  a  coin  has  been  noticed; 
and,  as  we  may  assume  that  only  rulers  struck  coins,  this 
additional  piece  of  evidence  must  have  very  considerable 
weight  in  any  attempt  to  determine  the  status  of  the 
*  Maharathi.' 

The  evidence  from  inscriptions  (Biihler,  in  Arch,  Surv. 
JFf'-'it.  Lid,,  vols,  iv  and  v)  is  as  follows : — 

(1)  Nanaghat  (vol.  v,  p.  60,  pi  li,  1) :  ...  %«  maharafhino 
A  thgiya-kula-  vadhanasa. 

Dr.  Biihler  restored  the  first  word  as  hdldya.  lie  remarks 
that,  on  the  photograph,  **  the  letter  -la-  is  faintly,  but  still 
distinctly,  readable  before  -ya "  (p.  60,  note  3; ;  but  there 
seems  to  be   no   evidence  whatever  for  the  hd-,  although, 

'  ('unnin^^ham  read  the  name  a^  (1)  Muln-,  or  }t udra-nauda^  and  (2)  VatUila' 
nanda  respectively.  lie  gives  the  legend  of  No.  1  as  Rdjna  Mudra-nandasa. 
It  should  probably  he  corrected  to  Rano  Jfulatia{m)da«a.  About  the  cerebral  /  in 
the  second  akfara  of  the  name  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  but  its  vowel  may 
])erhap8  be  i  or  t.  The  legend  of  No.  2  may,  perhaps,  be  Rano  Vaiu[  ga']fia(m)da8a. 
The  third  akfara  of  the  name  is  quite  doubtful,  but  it  seems  to  be  one  which 
opens  at  the  bottom — ga^  ta^  or  bka.  The  name  may,  perhaps,  be  the  Sanskrit 
yafuka,  a  name  of  iSiva  (see  the  quotations  from  Pura^as  given  in  the  iSabdo' 
kalpadrtnna,  m.v.). 
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of  course,  the  conjectural  restoration  bdldya  is,  in  itself, 
extremely  plausible.  The  evidence  of  the  coin,  however, 
on  which  the  same  two  syllables  'laya  precede  the  title 
ma/mrathi,  is  rather  against  this.  The  restoration  bdldya 
on  the  coin  is  improbable.  If  it  were  struck  by  a  queen 
styling  herself  'daughter  of  the  Maharathi,'  as  Biihler 
interprets  this  passage  in  the  inscription,  we  should  certainly 
expect,  in  accordance  with  the  general  usage,  Mahdrathi- 
bdldya.  On  the  whole  it  seems  more  probable  that  -/aya, 
both  on  the  inscription  and  on  the  coin,  is  what  remains  of 
some  name — perhaps  of  a  people  or  of  a  place — specialising 
the  title  *  Maharathi.' 

With  the  abandonment  of  Biihler's  restoration  would 
cease  his  objection  to  the  identification  of  the  Mahdraihi 
with  the  Dakhi\jmpa']fha[^patmo]  mentioned  in  the  previons 
line  of  the  inscription.  The  whole  inscription  is  far  too 
fragmentary  to  admit  of  any  proof  of  this  identification ; 
but  its  possibility  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Unfortunately,  no  certain  information  can  at  present  be 
obtained  from  the  Mahiirathi's  title  Amgiya-kula-vadhana. 
Bhap^vjinhTrs  sugj^estcd  correction  Andhriya,  tempting  as  it 
seems,  is  quite  impossible  (Biihler,  id.,  p.  ^^).  (/an  Amgiya^ 
Ahgika  refer  to  the  Angas,  who  are  placed  by  Yarahamihira 
together  with  the  Andhras  in  the  south-eastern  district  P  ^ 

(2)  Nanaghat  (vol.  v,  p.  64,  pi.  li.  No.  6)  :  Mahdrathi 
[^Tra'\na]iayiro. 

This  is  the  inscription  of  one  of  the  relievos  in  the  cave. 
The  tra  is  not  certain ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  seems  impossible 
to  read  the  akmra  as  ya,  and  to  translate  with  Professor 
Bhandarkar  {Hint.  Dek.,  p.  15,  second  edition),  "the 
heroic  Maratha  leader  or  the  hero  of  the  Maratha  tribe." 
But  although  the  name  is  not  certain,  this  inscription  is 
most  important,  for,  taken  together  with  the  inscriptions 
of  the  other  relievos,  it  shows  the  *  Maharathi '  in  the 
company  of  two  kings,  one  queen,  and  three  princes,  and. 


1  Cf.  Flwt,  Topi^fvaphienl  List  of  the  Brhat-SamhitS.  [ud.  Ant.,  1893,  pp.  171,. 
173,  17». 
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apparently,  in  order  of  precedence,  after  one  of  the  princed 
and  before  the  other  two  (Biihler,  id.,  p.  66). 

(3)  Kanheri,  No.  29  (vol.  v,  p.  86) :  MahdrdlJajbdlikat/a 
Ma[^hdbhq/t]i/a  Jd[/iA:a]ya  Mahdrathiniya  Khamdandgaadtaka- 
mdtut/a, 

(4)  Bhaja,  No.  7  (vol.  iv,  p.  83,  pi.  xliv) :  Mahdrathisa 
Kosikiputasa  Vinhudataaa. 

(5)  Bedsa,  No.  3  (jcf.,  p.  90,  pi.  xlvii) :  Mahdbhoyabdlikdya 
Mal_hd']devit/a  Mahdrathiniya  Sdmadinikdya. 

(6)  Karle,  No.  2  (id.,  p.  90,  pi.  xlvii) :  Mahdrathisa  Ooti" 
pntrasa  Agimitranakasa, 

(7)  Karle,  No.  20,  dated  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
Andhra  king  Vasithiputa  Sami8iri-[Pulumayi]  {id,y  p.  107, 
pi.  liv)  :  Okhalakiydnam  Mahdrathi  (?  thi)sa  Kosikiputasa 
Miladevasa  putena  [^Ma]hdrathind  Vdsithiputena  Somadevena. 

These  inscriptions  show  the  *  Maharathi '  and  his  wife 
the  *  Maharathini '  in  the  most  intimate  association  with 
royal  titles.  That  the  Maharathis  were  feudatory  to  the 
Audhras  is,  as  Biihler  pointed  out,  shown  by  inscr.  (7), 
which  is  dated  in  the  regnal  year  of  an  Andhra  king. 
That  they  were  further  closely  connected  with  the  Andhra 
kings  by  family  or  by  caste  seems  to  be  shown,  as  Pandit 
Bhagvanlal  observed,  by  the  use  of  metronymics  which 
they  have  in  common  with  them.  That  their  general  title 
was  sometimes  further  defined  by  the  name  of  the  people 
or  of  the  country  over  which  they  ruled  is  clear  from 
inscr.  (7),  and  probably  also,  as  we  have  seen  above,  from 
inscr.  (1)  and  from  the  coin.  Lastly,  the  fact  that  they 
struck  coins  seems  to  show  that  they  were  occasionally, 
at  any  rate,  sufficiently  powerful  to  assert  a  certain  degree 
of  independence. 

Dr.  Biihler  explained  the  title  as  perhaps  originally  the 
same  as  the  Sanskrit  mahdrathay  *  a  great  warrior,'  and 
Pa](^dit  Bhagvanlal,  in  his  note  on  Bhaja  Inscr.,  No.  7,^ 
states  that  it  is  ''  a  Pauranik  title  of  a  great  warrior :  it  is 

*  No.  2,  in  Cave-Temph  Inscriptions ^  p.  24. 
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common  in  the  families  of  Rajas."  The  dictionaries  seem 
not  to  know  of  mahdrathi  in  this  sense,  but  mahdratha,  of 
which  it  may  be  an  equivalent,  is  of  course  quite  common. 

Professor  Bhandarkar,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  it  is 
"  clearly  ....  the  name  of  a  tribe,  and  the  same  as  our 
modem  Maratha."^  His  objection  to  Pandit  Bhagvanlal's 
view  is  founded  on  the  occurrence  of  the  feminine  form 
mahdrafhinl,  which,  he  holds,  could  not  properly  be  used  to 
denote  *  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  great  warrior.*  But  this 
objection  seems  to  be  scarcely  valid.  Surely  duchess,  for 
instance,  means  '  the  wife  of  a  duke,'  and  not  '  a  feminine 
loader.' 

But,  whatever  the  derivation  of  the  term  may  have  been, 
such  an  expression  as  Okhalakiydnam  Mahdrathi  (inscr. 
Xo.  7)  shows  conclusively  that  it  denoted  the  governor  over 
a  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Unfortunately,  a  great  portion  of  the  inscription  on  our 
coin  cannot  be  read  with  any  certainty.  If  read  from  the 
bottom  left,  traces  of  what  is  apparently  a  sa  are  first  seen, 
followed  by  what  may  be  traces  of  a  m,  a  dha^  or  simply 
some  symbol  in  front  of  the  bull.  After  the  legible  portion 
which  foUow^s  {'la-ya-ma-hd-ra'thi  (^/u*)-8flr-«[fl])  there  may 
have  been  several  ak-saras,  but  no  adequate  traces  of  them 
remain. 

It  is  scarcely  safe,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  extract  any 
further  information  from  the  inscription  on  the  coin ;  but, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  its  reverse-type  seems  to  show 
that  it  is  connected  with  a  class  of  coins  already  known. 
The  form  of  the  *  tree  within  railing,'  which  is  the  chief 
feature  of  the  reverse-type,  is  strikingly  similar  to  that 
which  occupies  the  same  position  on  the  '  Nanda '  coins — 
very  nearly  approximating  to  that  of  yatu[ga] nanda,  and 
somewhat  farther  removed  from  that  of  Mu)ananda.  All 
three  reverse-types  are,  however,  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  the  symbol  or  symbols  which  appear  to  the 
right  of  the   main   type.     These  subsidiary  symbols  may, 

'  Hi*(.  Lek\,  p.  12,  note  2. 
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perhaps,  be  characteristic  of  the  individual  ruler ;  or  they 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  denote  historical  facts  such 
as  victories  won  or  territories  annexed.  Their  precise 
meaning  must,  for  the  present,  remain  quite  doubtful. 
The  '  Maharathi '  coin  is  further  distinguished  from  the 
*  Nanda '  coins  by  its  obverse  type.  It  has  the  *  humped 
bull,'  while  they  have  the  *caitya.'  Tliere  is,  therefore, 
nothing  to  show  the  precise  connection  which  existed 
between  the  princes  who  struck  these  coins.  They  may 
have  belonged  to  the  same  dynasty,  or  they  may  have  been 
connected  merely  as  feudatories  of  the  Andhras. 

From  the  epi graphic  point  of  view,  the  clear,  well-cut 
letters  of  the  '  Maharathi '  coin  would  seem  to  be  earlier 
than  the  clumsy,  ill-formed  letters  of  the  *  Nanda '  coins, 
but  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  this  point.  The 
roughness  of  the  letters  may  be  due  to  local  workmanship. 
The  letters  of  the  first  are  strikingly  like  those  of  the 
inscriptions,  and  they  are  no  doubt  of  the  same  period — 
first  or  second  century  a.d. — a  period  to  which  also  the 
coins  of  the  Andhras  belong.  We  may  therefore  pro- 
visionally arrange  the  coins  of  this  series  in  chronological 
order  as  follows: — (1)  Maharathi  S — ;  (2)  Vatu[ga]nanda  ; 
(3)  Mulananda. 

Andhra:    PSakasena  {Indian  Coins,  §§  85-88). 

13.    Obv.    Lion  to  right ;  [— "f  ?]  ^[— . 
Her,    Plain. 

Mr.  L.  White  King.  Lead,  -95  ;  Wt.  244.     PI.  13. 

This  coin  may  be  compared  to  the  one  published  by 
Elliot,  Coins  of  Southern  India,  pi.  ii,  47,  pp.  23  and  152/>, 
which  has  as  its  type  a  *  lion  to  left.'  Both  coins  have 
the  reverse  plain ;  and  on  both  traces  of  an  inscription,  in 
Brahmi  characters  of  the  Andhra  type,  are  to  be  read.  Hit 
Walter  Elliot,  in  his  description,  says  "the  letter  sa  alone 
is  legible";  but,  in  reality,  five  aksaras  are  more  or  less 
visible — r.  r.  sv/  ra  m.     The  two  last,  no  doubt,  form   the 
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ordinary  beginning  of  an  Andhra  coin  -  legend  =  r4/nff  A. 
The  three  first  are  the  last  part  of  the  name  or  title  of  the 
king,  possibly  -virasa. 

There  are  fewer  traces  of  an  inscription  on  Mr.  King's 
coin,  but,  such  as  they  are,  they  seem  to  be  relics  of  a  coin- 
legend  similarly  arranged.  The  only  aksara  which  can  be 
read  with  certainty  is  a  -sa,  occupying  the  same  position 
as  the  -8a  on  Sir  Walter  Elliot's  coin,  and  this  is  preceded 
by  traces  of  a  letter  which  cannot  be  restored  with  any 
certainty.  It  may  possibly  be  the  letter  which  is  doubtftilly 
read  as  -na-  on  the  coins  about  to  be  described. 

These  two  coins  also  come  from  the  same  district,  the 
Eistna  District  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Mr.  King's 
specimen  is  more  particularly  described  as  having  been 
found  in  Gudivada,  a  site  from  which  probably  more 
Andhra  coins  have  been  acquired  than  from  any  other. 

These  Andhra  coins,  having  for  their  obverse-type  the 
figure  of  a  lion  turned  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
have  been  called  '  Simha '  coins  by  Elliot  ^  and  Thomas ; 
but  while  the  former  extends  the  term  to  all  coins  of 
Southern  India  which  bear  a  *  lion  *  for  their  type,  the 
latter  uses  it  especially  of  the  leaden  coins  of  the  Andhras. 

In  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  1880  (p.  61)  Thomas  published 
oleven  specimens  of  this  class  belonging  to  Mr.  Sewell,  through 
whose  kindness  I  have  been  able  to  make  an  examination 
of  the  originals.  The  inscription,  read  tentatively  by 
Thomas  as  sakasakasa  or  -syflr,  seems  to  me,  judging  from 
the  two  specimens  on  which  the  most  distinct  traces  remain, 
to  be  more  probably  mka8e[na]sa.  All  the  aksara^  seem  to 
b<*  certain  except  the  last  but  one,  which  may  be  the  later 
looped  form  of  na. 

If  the  reading  of  the  name  '  Sakasena '  could  be 
established  beyond  question,  it  might  be  possible  to  identify, 
as  Professor  Bhandarkar  has  already  identified,^  the  striker 
of  these  coins  with  the  Madharlputa  Svami-Sakasena  of  the 


>   OleaningSy  No.  1,  pi.  iii. 
3  Hi$t.  J)ek.  {2nd  ed.),  p.  3.5. 
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Xanheri  inscription.^  So  far  as  the  name  is  concerned, 
Professor  Bhandarkar's  conjecture  that  Thomas's  reading 
Sakasakasa  should  be  corrected  to  Sakasenasa  seems  to  me 
to  be  almost  certain. 

Professor  Bhandarkar  places  this  Madharlputa  Sakasena 
quite  late  in  the  Andhra  series  (c.  190  a.d.).*  This  attribution 
seems  to  receive  some  support  from  the  fact  that  the  -na- 
of  the  name  on  the  coin,  if  correctly  restored,  can  only  be 
a  -na-  of  the  later  form,  in  which  a  loop  or  a  curve  took 
the  place  of  the  original  straight  line  at  the  base.  In 
the  inscription,  too,  the  later  form  seems  to  occur  in  the 
name,  while  the  earlier  form  is  seen  in  other  words.  But, 
if  Madharlputa  Sakasena  be  placed  so  late,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  he  can  be  identified  with  the  Madharlputa  Sivalakura 
of  the  coins,  the  letters  of  which  seem  to  be  undoubtedly 
of  an  earlier  date.^ 

Mr.  Sewell's  coins  agree  with  tlie  specimen  now  published, 
not  only  in  type,  size,  and  weight,*  but  also  in  having 
a  plain  reverse — a  feature  which  has  usually  been  supposed 
to  be  characteristic  of  early  coins.  Altogether,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  precise  attribution  of  the  coins  of  this  class 
cannot  be  determined  until  several  difficulties  have  been 
solved. 

Andhra  :   Satakani  {Indian  Coins,  §§  85-88). 

14.  Obv.    Elephant  to  right ;  ^RTlftR  {Satakanisa)? 
Rev,    Portions   of    two  impressions   of   the   'TJjjain' 

symbol. 
Mr.  L.  White  King.  Potin,  -65  ;  Wt.  265.     PL  14. 

15.  Obv.    Similar ;  ^HWI  [     •     •     ]  {Sataka     .     .     ) 
Rev,    Similar. 

Mr.  L.  White  King.  Potin,  -65 ;  Wt.  26.     PL  16. 


»  Ar.  Sur.  W,  Ind.,  v,  p.  79,  pi.  li,  14. 

2  Mist.  Dek,  (2n(l  ed.),  p.  36. 

3  Cf.  the  forms  of  ka  and  ra  not  curved  at  the  bottom. 

*  218  to  250  grs. 

*  The  first  akfara  appears  sometimes  as  ta-  and  sometimes  as  sd-. 
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These  coins  are  uot  new  to  uumismatics  ;  but  they  are 
published  here  chiefly  on  account  of  the  excellent  inscription 
of  the  former  and  of  the  well-preserved  obverse-types  of 
both.  A  similar  coin  seems  to  be  described,  but  not 
illustrated,  by  Thomas  in  Elliot,  Coim  of  Southern  India^ 
p.  33,  No.  10 ;  and  among  the  Andhra  coins  from  Oudivada 
published  by  Mr.  Rea  in  his  South  Indian  Buddhiat  AntiqtMir» 
there  is  at  least  one  (pis.  xii  and  xiii,  No.  55)  which  seems 
to  be  of  the  same  kind.^  The  former  is,  indeed,  called 
*  copper  or  bronze  *  and  the  latter  *  lead ' ;  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  ihey  may  both,  like  the  two  coins  here 
published,  be  composed  of  the  alloy  which,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  is  here  called  '  potin,'  -  and  which,  according: 
to  the  varying  proportions  of  its  ingredients,  appears  some- 
times rather  like  bronze  and  sometimes  rather  like  lead. 

The  most  important  find  of  coins  of  this  particular  class 
was  made  in  the  Brahmapuri  Tahsil  of  the  Chanda  District 
(Central  Provinces)  and  fuU}^  described  by  Dr.  Hoernli  in 
the  Proceedinys  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  for  1893, 
p.  117 ;  and  a  valuable  selection  from  this  find  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Society  to  the  British  Museum  in  the 
same  year. 

Dr.  Hoerul^  attributes  those  coins  with  inscr.  Siri-Sdtakmi 
or  Sdiakmiisa  (without  Siri-)  to  Gotamlputa  Satakani  I 
(c.  A.D.  113,  according  to  Mr.  Vincent  Smith),  and  those 
with  inscr.  *  ta  Siri  -  YaTia  -  Satakani  to  Gotamlputa 
Satakani  II  {c.  a.d.  184,  according  to  Mr.  Vincent  Smith). 
He  notes  that  the  first  letter  of  the  last  inscr.,  here  denoted 
by  an  asterisk,  is  uncertain;  but  it  seems  to  me,  judging^ 
from  one  of  the  Chanda  coins  (B.M. ;  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  93 : 
9-6 :   5),  that  both  this  sign  and  the  following  one,  which 


*  Arch,  Hurr.  South.  Ltd.,  \i  =  Arch.  6'«>*r.  Ind.  (New  Imperial  iSeries),  xv. 

*  Babclou,  Traite  den  tnwnaiea  grecquet  et  roniaines,  tome  i,  p.  371 :  "  Bn 
numiHmatique,  lo  potin  est  au  bruuzc  cc  que  le  billuu  est  k  Tar^nt ;  c*efit  uu 
mdtal  impur,  compose  de  cui\Te  jauno  et  rouge,  d'6tain,  de  plomb  et  de  lamiefi 
ou  scones  diversen.""  It  is  probably  to  these  and  similar  corns  that  EUiot  refers 
when  he  says  {C.S.I.y  p.  22),  **  One  class  of  coins  was  found  to  consist  of  a  kind 
of  speculum  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin,  and  another  of  an  impure  lead  ore,  wbieh 
jSfave  them  the  appearance  of  a  coarse  alloy." 
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he  reads  as  -ta,  may  possibly  only  be  parts  of  some  symbol, 
perhaps  a  conch-shell.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  genitive 
Sdtakanisa  is  the  form  invariably  intended  whenever  the 
name  appears  on  these  coins,  although  there  is  very  often 
no  room  for  the  termination  -sa. 

Mr.  Vincent  Smith,  who  most  kindly  allowed  me  to  have 
the  advantage  of  studying  the  manuscript  of  his  article  on 
the  chronology  and  numismatics  of  the  Andhra  Djmasty, 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  the  Zeituchrift  der  Deutschm 
Morgenidndiachen  Oesellschaft,  attributes  both  of  these  classoB 
of  coins  to  Ootamlputa  Satakani  II.  The  numismatic 
evidence,  whatever  it  may  be  worth  in  this  particular 
instance,  certainly  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  Mr.  Vincent 
Smith's  attribution,  for  the  coins  of  the  two  classes  are  most 
closely  connected  by  community  of  types  and  by  the 
similarity  of  their  inscriptions. 

Together  with  these  coins  in  the  Chanda  hoard  were  found 
a  number  of  coins  of  Pulumavi,  and  also  a  number  of 
specimens  which  could  only  be  described  generally  as  '  coina 
with  imperfect  legends.'  All  of  these  have  the  same  types, 
and  all  are  of  the  same  peculiar  metal.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  all  the  coins  thus  found  together — and  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  not  accepting  the  statement 
that  they  were  all  found  together — must  belong  to  the  same 
period ;  and  the  evidence  to  be  obtained  from  this  Chanda 
hoard  should  have  considerable  weight  in  any  attempt  to 
determine  the  chronology  of  this  portion  of  the  Andhra 
Dynasty. 

Dr.  Hoeml^  gives  the  inscription  on  the  coins  of  Pulumavi 
as  (Si)va  -  Siri  -  Pudutndvisa,  The  initial  St-  of  {8i)va  he 
regards  as  uncertain,  and  states  that  the  second  ak^ara  of 
the  name,  which  he  reads  as  Pudumdvi,  may,  perhaps,  be  -/m-. 
The  whole  inscription,  unfortunately,  is  not  legible  on  any 
specimen  in  the  British  Museum.  It  would  be  interesting 
if  the  reading  of  the  first  portion  (8i)va  could  be  sub- 
stantiated, as  the  name  Siva-iri  is  actually  found  in  the  lists 
of  Andhra  kings   given   by   the  Puranas,^  though  not  in 

^  Bhandarkar  :  Early  Eutoty  of  the  I^ekkan  (2iid  ed.),  p.  32. 
j.u.A.b.  1903.  20 
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Connection  with  Pulumavi.  One  cannot,  however,  altogether 
neglect  the  possibility  that  the  traces  read  by  Dr.  Hoeml^ 
as  {St)va  may,  as  was  suggested  above  in  regard  to  his 
reading  *ta  on  coins  of  Siri^Tana'Satakani,  perhaps,  only 
be  the  traces  of  some  symbol. 

Two  of  the  Chanda  coins  in  the  British  Museum  (As. 
Soc.  Beng.,  93:  9-6:  7  and  17)  show  without  doubt  that 
the  second  aksara  in  the  name  Pulunidvi  is  lu  and  not  du. 

Among  the  'coins  with  imperfect  legends'  found  at 
Chanda,  there  is  one  class  of  very  considerable  importance. 
Dr.  Hoernl6  gives  the  legible  inscriptions  as  Siri-KanU'Sata- 
and  ri-KanU'Sdia-.  The  coin  having  the  last-mentioned 
is,  probably,  the  one  now  in  the  British  Museum  (As.  Soc. 
Beng.,  93  :  9-6 :  19).  I  have  examined  it,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  inscription  should  be  read  as  -rt  Kanha-Sata-. 
The  aknara  ijJia  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  exactly  like  the 
form  given  by  Buhler,  Indische  Palaeographies  pi.  iii,  xiii,  40. 
A  Kanha  (or  Krsna)  of  the  Andhra  Dynasty  is,  of  course, 
well  known,  both  from  the  Puranic  lists  and  from  an 
inscription.^  But  in  the  lists  he  appears  as  the  second 
member  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  characters  of  his  inscription 
are  undoubtedly  early.  Buhler  assigned  them  to  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  and  there  is  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  this  inscription  must  be  much  older  than  the 
other  inscriptions  of  the  Andhras.^  The  Kanha  of  the  coins 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  identified  with  the  Eanha 
(Krsna)  of  the  Puranic  lists  and  of  the  inscription.  The 
coins  are  closely  related  in  every  way  to  the  others  found 
at  Chanda,  and  may,  like  them,  be  assigned,  with  a  fair 
degree  of  confidence,  to  the  second  century  a.d.  We  must, 
therefore,  place  in  the  list  of  Andhra  kings  a  second  Ka^ba^ 
who  was  not  widely  separated  in  point  of  date  fromVasithlputa 
Siri-Pulumavi  and  Gotamlputa  Siri-Yana-Sataka^. 

One  feature,  shown  by  the  two  coins  belonging  to  Mr.  L. 
White    King,   which   are    described    above    (p.   303)   and 


»  Arch.  Surv.  Weit.  India,  iv,  p.  98,  pi.  li,  Naaik  No.  1. 
»  Arch,  Surv.  JF.  Ind.,  v,  p.  73. 
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illustrated  in  the  Plate  (Nos.  14  and  15),  remains  to  be 
noticed.  The  reverses  of  both  show  portions  only  of  two 
impressions  of  the  'XJjjain'  symbol.  It  seems  impossible 
to  explain  this  irregularity  otherwise  than  by  supposing 
that  the  Andhra  coins  of  this  peculiar  metal  were  cast  and 
not  struck,  and  that,  in  the  process  of  casting  a  number 
of  these  coins  at  the  same  time,  the  reverse  section  of  the 
mould  must  have  been  incorrectly  adjusted  to  the  obverse 
section.  That  the  Andhra  coins  of  this  metal  were  actually 
cast,  and  not  struck,  seems  to  be  abundantly  proved  by  an 
examination  of  the  Chanda  coins  in  the  British  Museum. 


P  EosAMBi :   SiMHA  (Indian  Coins,  §  49). 

16.  Obv,  Type  indistinct ;  it  includes  a  tree  within 
railing;  inscr.  in  Brahmi  characters  across  the 
centre  of  the  coin,  ^BTf^  {Simhasa  or  Slhtiaa). 

Rev.    Tree    within   railing ;    1.,    '  Triratna '   symbol ; 
r.,  uncertain  symbol. 

Mr.  L.  White  King.  ^  -7  ;  Wt.  74.     PL  16. 

Very  little  can  be  said  about  this  coin,  which  seems  at 
present  to  be  the  only  known  representative  of  its  class. 
On  the  envelope  in  which  it  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  White 
Eing  the  inscription  was  given  as  Soddsa,  and  the  coin  itself 
was  compared  with  the  coin  of  Balabhuti  published  by 
Cunningham,  Coins  of  Ancient  India,  p.  87,  pi.  viii,  9 
(Mathura).  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt,  I  think, 
that  the  inscription  is  intended  for  Simhasa  or  Sihasa. 
Each  letter  is  clear,  but  no  certain  traces  remain  of  the 
'im-  or  the  -I-  which  was  probably  originally  attached  to 
the  first. 

The  coin  certainly  resembles  the  specimen  of  Balabhiiti 
mentioned  above,  in  so  far  as  the  reverse-type,  *  tree  within 
railing,'  is  characteristic  of  both ;  but  this  characteristic  is 
shared  also  by  certain  coins  which  Cunningham  gives  to 
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Kosombi/  and  with  these  last  our  coin  has  so  many  featttres 
in  common  that  I  think  we  may  venture  provisionally  to 
place  it  in  the  same  class. 

The  symbol  to  the  left  of  the  *  tree  within  railing '  on  the 
reverse  occupies  the  same  position  on  certain  of  the  coins  of 
Kosambi,  e.g.,  Bahasatimita*  (B.M.;  Eden,  53:  3-1:  229), 
Jethamita  (Cunningham,  CA.L,  pi.  v,  16).  It  is,  un- 
fortunately, not  possible  to  recognise  the  symbol  to  the 
right.  It  may,  of  course,  have  been  the  'snake'  symbol 
which  is  often  found  in  this  position  on  coins  of  Eosambi; 
e.g.,  Bahasatimita  (B.M.;  Lady  Olive  Bayley,  89:  8-8:  7), 
A^vaghosa  (Cunningham,  CA.L,  pi.  v,  14). 

The  coin  appears  to  be  cast,  as  are  all  the  early,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  later,  coins  of  Eosambi ;  ^  but  its  most 
striking  peculiarity  is  that  its  inscription  is  written  right 
across  the  obverse,  with  apparently  some  symbols  both  above 
and  below.  This  is  an  unusual  method  of  arrangement,  but 
it  seems  to  be  adopted  also  on  one  of  the  Eosambi  coins — 
Jethamita  (C,  C.AJ.,  pi.  v,  17). 


[Uncertain.] 

17.    Obr,    Head  to  r.,  within  circle  of  dots. 

Rev.    1.,   within    rectangle,    four  beetles  (P);   r.,   two 
'  Taurine '  symbols,  and  an  elephant  to  r. ;  the  rest 
indistinct. 
Mr.  L.  White  King.  Mo  -65 ;  Wt.  53-5.    PL  17. 

'  Balabhuti  is  iucluded  by  Cunningham  among  the  prini-cM  oi  Maihun, 
probably  because  bis  coins  were  found  there :  but  they  more  nearly  reffemble  the- 
coins  of  Kosambi. 

^  It  may  be  notified  that  this  smbol  appears  us  a  counter-mark  on  certain  coins 
<»1  Bahasatimita,  e.g.,  Cunningham,  C.A.J.,  j)l.  t,  12.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
possible  t<>  determine  from  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  whether  thii« 
(umnter-miirk  is  found  on  coins  which  already  have  the  symbol  in  their  reyerae- 
type,  or  whether  it  is  always  a  real  addition  to  the  symbols  originally  represented 
on  the  coin.  If  the  latter  could  he  shown  to  be  the  case  we  should 'haye  another 
piece  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  thcor}*  that  these  sj-mbois  (m  Indian  coins  haye 
a  very  real  historical  significance.  For  this  qut>stion'  r.  Tufnell,  Iftnts  to  Coin- 
(Jolleciara  in  6".  India,  p.  10,  and  Rapson,  Indiun  CoinSy  ^  124:  &ho  J.R.A.S., 
1900,  p.  101,  where  another  counter-mark  on  coins  of  Bahasatimita  is  descnribed. 

»  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  an  Indian  c(»iii  is  east  or  stmck  ; 
v.J.R.A.s.y  1900',  p.  109. 
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Thi9  curious  coid,  which  was  given  to  Mr.  White  King 
by  Captain  Campbell  Tufnell,  is  said  to  have  been  found 
on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  is,  in  every  respect,  a  most 
remarkable  specimen,  and  nothing  like  it  seems  to  have 
been  published. 

No  other  known  coin  of  Southern  India  has  for  its  type 
a  head ;  and  on  no  other  known  coin  are  the  curious  animals 
or  insects,  here  doubtfully  called  '  beetles,'  represented ; 
although  fishes,  either  enclosed,  as  here,  in  a  rectangular 
figure,  or  in  a  wavy  double  line,  occur  frequently  enough 
on  the  punch -marked  coins  and  the  coins  of  TJddehika, 
Ujjain,  and  Eran.^  The  elephant  is,  of  course,  a  very 
common  figure  on  the  punch-marked  coins. 

Almost  all  that  can  be  said  about  this  coin  is  that,  like 
the  coins  of  TJddehika  and  Eran  referred  to  above,  it  belongs 
to  that  stage  in  the  development  of  the  native  Indian 
method  of  coinage  in  which  symbols,  previously  stamped 
on  the  coin  by  different  punches,  are  collected  together  into 
one  type.  This  is  characteristic  of  those  parts  of  India  in 
which  a  native  coinage  was  developed  without  much 
disturbance  from  foreign  influence. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  coins  of  Uddehika  show  that  they 
date  from  about  the  third  century  B.C.  Our  coin  may, 
perhaps,  be  assigned  to  the  same  period. 

Pandya  {Indian  Coins,  §  124). 

18.    Obv.    Humped  bull  reclining  to  r.  with  head  averted; 
r.,  Ungam  and  yon%\   above  r.,  uncertain  object  or 
symbol. 
Rev.    Sacrificial  lamp ;  on  either  side  of  it,  a  fish. 

^•8.    PL  18. 

The  plaster  casts  here  photographed  were  taken  from 
a  coin  brought  by  a  visitor  to  the  British  Museum  some 
years    ago.     A    similar    specimen   was   published   by   the 

»  J.S,A,S.,  1900,  p.  98,  ri.  1  ;  Cunningham,  C,A,Ly  p.  97,  pi.  x,  9,  15  ; 
p.  101,  pi.  jiy  pastim. 
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Rev.  J.  E.  Tracy  in  the  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and 
Science  (1887-8),  and  illustrated  in  his  plate  (fig.  10).  The 
type  seems  to  be  of  great  rarity,  and  is  not  represented 
in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  great  landmark  in  the  history  of  Pandyan  numismatics 
is  the  introduction  of  the  '  Cola/  sometimes  called  the 
*  Ceylon  '  type,  which  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  Cola 
conquest  in  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  a.d.^ 
The  coins  which  have  the  Pandyan  emblem,^  a  fish,  as 
a  prominent  part  of  their  reverse-type,  belong  to  a  pre- 
ceding period  beginning  possibly  about  the  seventh  century 
A.D. ;  but  at  present  there  is  no  means  of  determining  the 
earlier  limit  of  this  period. 

The  coin  now  published  may  be  compared  with  Mr.  Tracy's 
coin  No.  2,  which  has  a  somewhat  similar  reverse — ^an  object 
like  a  crozier  with  a  fish  on  either  side.^  Mr.  Tracy, 
comparing  the  Tamil  characters  of  the  inscription^  on  the 
obverse  of  this  last-mentioned  coin  with  those  given  in 
pi.  xviii  of  Burnell's  South  Indian  Pal(eography^  assigns  it 
to  the  eleventh  century  a.d.  ;  while,  on  more  general  grounds, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  his  coin  No.  10,  of  the  types 
here  published,  must  probably  belong  to  a  period  '*  perhaps 
a  century   earlier  than    the    Singalese  invasion."  ^      This 


^  Ami(U<t  all  the  difficulties  of  South  Indian  chronolog}%  it  is  impoesible  to 
be  very  precise  as  to  the  date  of  this  change  in  the  Pandyan  coinage,  or  of  the 
'conquest*  which  is  supposed  to  have  produced  it.  Provisionally,  it  may  be 
held  that  the  protot^  of  all  South  Indian  coins,  Cola,  Pandyan,  or  Singhajese, 
which  have  for  their  types  the  *^rude  human  figure,  standing  on  the  obTerse, 
and  seated  on  the  reverse,"  are  those  with  the  inscription  t^rJSajar^fa,  and  that 
this  Is  the  Cola  monarch  who  appears  in  the  list  quoted  by  Elliot  (p.  13d|  from  an 
article  by  Dr.  Burgess  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  (vol.  xiii,  p.  58)  as  Rajaraja  II 
or  Narendra  Cola,  a.d.  1022-1063.  But  a  glance  at  Professor  Kiclhom's  article 
on  Dates  of  Chola  Kings  {Ep.  Ind,^  iv,  p.  216),  or  the  dynastic  list  g^ven  by 
Dr.  Hultzsch  {Ar.  Snr,  S.  Ind.y  iii,  p.  112 ;  also  Mrs.  Kickmers,  Chronology  of 
India f  p.  283),  will  show  how  ver}'  uncertain  the  chronology  of  the  period  is  at 
present. 

*  Cf.  Hultzsch,  ^.  /wrf.,  iii,  p.  8. 

'  This  design  is  given  by  Bumell,  South  Indian  Palaoaraphy,  pi.  xxziii 
(p.  106),  as  that  of  a  Panijlyan  seal,  dated  c.  1600  a.d.  ;  but  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  it  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  coin. 

*  Kothanda  Ramans  a  name  not  hitherto  identified. 

^  Mr.  Tracy  holds  that  the  coins  of  Ceylon  were  the  prototypes  and  those  of 
Southern  India  the  copies.  The  view  more  generally  held  is  that  expressed  above 
in  note  1  :  r.  Rhys  Davids,  Ancient  Coins  and  Measures  of  Ceylon,  pp.  31,  32. 
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Singalese  invasion  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Parakrama 
Bahu,  A.D.  1153-1186.  He  would  therefore  assign  our  eoiu 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  a.d.  ;  and  such 
evidence  as  there  is  seems  to  support  this  view. 

Pallava  {Indian  Coins,  §  128). 

19.    Obv.    Lion  to  r.,  with  a  fore-paw  upraised. 

Rev.    Flower-pot ;   on  either  side  a  staff  (?)  ;   border 

of  dots. 
Mr.  R.  Sewell.  ^  -8  ;  Wt.  745.     PL  19. 

The  types  of  this  coin  are  precisely  those  of  the  coins 
assigned  by  Elliot  to  the  Pallava  Dynasty/  but  the  present 
specimen  differs  very  considerably,  as  regards  both  fabric 
and  metal,  from  any  described  by  him. 

The  summary  of  Pallava  numismatics  given  in  Indian 
Coins,  §  128,  requires  correction  in  two  respects.  The  later 
class  (2)  is  stated  to  be  of  gold  and  silver.  It  was  assumed 
that  all  the  coins  which  appear  to  be  of  bronze  were,  in 
reality,  only  of  silver  very  much  debased.  The  fact  is  that 
in  this  class,  as  in  so  many  other  classes  of  Indian  coins, 
almost  every  possible  stage  of  degradation  from  pure  silver 
downwards  can  be  recognised;  but  on  the  whole  it  seems 
more  probable  that  some  of  the  Pallava  coins,  some  of  the 
smaller  specimens  especially,  were  really  intended  to,  be  of 
bronze  or  some  alloy  of  bronze,  and  are  not  merely  very 
greatly  debased  representatives  of  silver. 

An  important  piece  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  date  of  these  Pallava  coins  was,  moreover,  overlooked. 
This  is  afforded  by  the  coins  of  *  Visamasiddhi*  the  Eastern 
Calukya  king,  Visnuvardhana  II,  a.d.  663-672,  published 
by  Dr.  Hultzsch  in  Ind.  Ant.,  1896,  p.  322,  No.  34.^  The 
resemblance  between  the  two  classes  is  so  striking^  that, 

»  Coin*  ofS.  Ind.,  p.  36,  pi.  i,  31-38;  ii,  49-68. 

'  The  reference  in  Indian  Coins  should  be  corrected.  The  coin  is  described  by 
Dr.  Hultzsch,  but  not  illustrated  in  his  plate. 

'  They  are  of  the  same  metal— copper  or  some  allojr  of  copper.  They  have 
types  of  similar  character;   and  the  *  rayed  margin'  is  characteristic  of  both 
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not  only  must  they  belong  to  the  same  period,  but  the 
question  arises  whether  or  not  the  whole  class  hitherto 
assigned  to  the  Pallavas  may  not  have  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Eastern  Calukyas. 

In  any  case,  the  coin  now  published  seems  to  belong  to  the 
class  at  present  attributed  to  the  Pallavas ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  whether  it  is  earb'er  or  later  than  those 
already  published  by  Elliot. 
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Art.  X. — The  Vision  of  Haoma  to  ZaraOuitra,  being  the 
Pahlavi  text  of  Yasna  IX,  1-48,  as  for  the  first  time 
critically  ^  translated.     By  Professor  Lawrence  Mills. 

The  Apparition. 

At  the  havan  ratu*  (the  havan  prayer-time)  [the  havan 
gah  ^]  Haoma  came  to  Zartuit  (Zara^§tra)  (2)  when  he  was 
cleaning*  around  the  fire,  when  he  wished  to  wash  the  fire- 
place^ and  when  he  was  intoning^  the  G^das  [when  he 
uttered  the  a§em  vohu  which  is  thrice^  said,  and  which 
is  before  the  fravaranih  (?  i.e.  the  fravarane*)]. 


*  TranslatiouH  not  closely  critical  with  unedited  texts,  in  ParHi- Persian,  Sanskrit, 
and  Gujrati,  have  alone  preceded  this.  The  texts  upon  which  this  translation  is 
made  were  published  in  this  Journal,  at  the  date  of  July,  1900.  They  were 
edited  with  the  collation  of  all  the  MSS.  and  with  their  Tariants  given.  The 
somewhat  antiquated  transliteration  of  Haug*s  glossaries  was  adhered  to  for 
<«rtjun  practical  reasons.  For  m^'  more  advanced  toinsliteration  see  the  Zeitschrift 
<>t  the  German  Oriental  Society  tor  October,  1902.  I,  however,  do  not  regard  it 
:is  a  critical  procedure  to  reduce  the  words  of  Semitic  origin  to  their  complete 
(/haldee  and  other  Semitic  forms.  The  passages  within  square  brackets,  [  ], 
are  the  glosses  ;  those  within  parentheses,  (  ),  are  my  explanations. 

-  The  havani-ratu  from  6  to  10  a.m. 
^  See  note  5. 

*  Lit.  *  in  his  cleaning.*  1  cannot  accede  to  this  homely  rendering  just 
here,  with  Neryosangh  and  Haug ;  I  regard  the  original  word  as  meaning 
'consecrating';  see  Sfi£.  xxxi,  p.  231,  'served  and  sanctified,*  two  words 
to  express  my  idea. 

*  Notice  the  close  proximity  of  the  two  identical  forms  gas,  with  yet  totally 
different  meanings,  one  from  ga0a  and  the  other  from  gatu. 

*  Lit.  '  in  his  making  heard  the  Ga^s.' 
'  *  Which  is  three-said.* 

®  We  should  have  naturally  rendered :  *  the  III  asem  vohu's  which  have  tho 
fravarane  before  them  * ;  but  see  Ner.*s  vat  phrauarane  prak.  In  our  present 
texts  some  a^m  v5hu*s  occur  before  the  fravarane,  and  not  the  fravaran^  before 
them.  The  fravarane  is  especially  mentioned  because  it  would  be  naturally 
associated  with  any  special  mention  of  the  asem  vohu.  We  remember  that  it 
was  with  the  ahuna  vairya  that  Zara^stra  ( =  Zarathushtra)  repelled  the  demons 
after  his  temptation,  so  the  aSem  vohu,  thrice  repeated,  followed  oy  the  fravarane, 
Ya«na  XII  (AlII),  an  especial  confession  of  faith,  would  equal  one  ahuna  vairya. 
Aside  from  ttie  reasons  given,  I  should  render  as  indicated  above  in  my  alternative. 
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by  me  as  the  best 't ;  for  thine  own  life  has  been  made  good  ^ 
by  thee  and  immortal.  [  (The  meaning)  is  that  the  life  of 
the  body  has  been  made  immortal  through  piety ;  and  not 
like  those  who  gnawed  the  flesh  of  Yim.^  So  also  for 
them  (i.e.  for  such  persons)  the  life  in  the  body  has  been 
made  immortal  until  apart  from  the  body  each  separate 
person  has  become  immortal.] 

Hom^s  Answer. 

(5)  Then  Hom  the  holy,  having  death-afar,  answered  me. 
[His  death-afar-ness  is  this,  that  he  holds  death  afar  from 
the  soids  of  men.^  Rusan  ^  said  that  this  is  the  meaning ; 
namely,  that  immortality  is  gained  through  (drinking 
the)  Hom.] 

(6)  I  am  Horn,  O  Zartu§t,  Hom  the  holy  and  the  death-afar. 

(7)  Desire^  after  me,  and  prepare  me  for  the  drinking, 
[i.e.  for  the  purpose  of  (sacrificial)  drinking]. 

(8)  Render  praise  to  me  in  [thy]  praising  in  the  Yasnu 
offering  so  as  that  ^  later  ®  also  the  SaoSyants  (may)  ^  praise 
mo ;  [for®  this®  (art)  thou ;  and  (this  follows)  in  consequence 
of  thee]. 

Zartmt, 

(9)  Thereupon  said  Zartust  to  him :  "To  Horn  be  the 
praise." 

•  The  tranHlator  errs  iis  elsewhere,  see  Y.  XIX,  in  regard  to  xvanvato,  which 
he  seems  to  have  understood  as  hii 4-anhu -(«<?) ;  from  this  his  neyak,  Ner. 
sundara-. 

'^  Referring  t<»  the  familiar  myth  also  alluded  to  in  the  Ga9as,  Y.  32,  vS. 
The  Ga^as  never  originally  makemyih. ;  but  they  naturally  allude  to  this  long- 
astablished  tale.     They  express  thought  in  poetical  dialogue,  however;  see  Y.  29. 

^  Notice  how  positive  the  sense  *  death-afar'  becomes  as  against  the  meaning 
'  tar-lighting  *  from  a  similar  word,  and  as  some  might  hold  from  Y.  32,  14. 

*  *  A  commentator.' 

■*  I  restore  bavihun  as  of  course ;  see  Ner.'s  samihasva,  the  original  Zend,  and 
then  the  -hiin  of  the  others.     The  Parsi-Pers.  does  not  help. 

"  I  cannot  regard  axari6  as  expressing  exactly  the  adjective.  I  would  a  No 
modify  my  rendering  of  the  original  in  this  sense ;  read  rather  *  in  order  that  thu 
later  Saosyailta  may  praise.' 

7  *  May  *  is  necessary  to  make  the  sense.     Ner.  has  only  kurvanti. 

"*  This  seems  the  most  probable  rendering. 
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Further  Questiona  asked  by  Zartuit, 

(10)  By  ^  whom,  first  of  men,  wert  thou,  O  Horn,  prepared 
in  the  corporeal  world  ;  and  to  whom  was  that  consideration 
(as  compensation)  made  ?,^  [that  is  to  say,  *  that  benefit  P  * ; 
thus  I  ask  until  (meaning  'for  the  purpose  that')  it  may 
be  mine  (also),  since  the  benefit  came  to  him  (that  is  to  say, 
to  the  first  preparer)]. 

The  Anstrer. 

(11)  To  me  he  ^  spake  the  answer,  he,  Horn,  the  holy  and 
the  death-afar : 

(12)  Viva(n)ghan,^  first  of  men,  prepared  me  in  the 
corporeal  world.  To  him  that  consideration  (as  compensation) 
was  made,^  [i.e.  (that)  benefit  came  to  him], 

(13)  when  from  him  a  son  arose  (was  born)  who  was  Yim, 
the  brilliant  *  (and)  the  rich-in-flocks, 

(14)  who  was  the  most  glorious  of  bom  (men)  [the  most 
actively  attendant  to  duty],  the  most  beatific^  (lit.  *  sun- 
viewing  ' ')  of  men  [i.e.  he  is  the  most  handsome  (lit.  *  the 


*  We  must,  of  fourstj,  i-ender  man  beiiiji:  in  an  oblique  <'ase ;  this  on  account 
of  the  havih  =  *thou  art  (or  '  wert*)  made.'     NSr.  has,  however,  more  coirectly, 

*  kas  tvain  .  .  .  samskftavan.' 

*  Ner.  is  more  definitive  than  the  Pahla\'i  or  than  the  original  text  with  hi« 
cakrshe. 

^  Ner.  con'ectly  refers  vala  to  Horn. 

*  Notice  this  certain  case  for  the  restoratiim  of  the  nasal  not  expressed  in  the 
l*ahlavi. 

*  Ner.,  cakre. 

*^  This  calls  up  the  question  as  to  whether  we  should  follow  more  obnous  Yedic* 
analogies  and  render  the  Zend  xsacta  *  the  king  * ;  of.  the  Yedic  Yam&  rsja 
(-jan).  But  as  to  the  Pahlavi  -set,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  same  word  as  the 
ori^nal  xsaeta  at  the  Pahlavi  stage  of  the  language.  Ner.  is,  indeed,  yaluable 
authority.  He  reproduces  the  entire  name  as  Yama^eda,  but  adds  the  glees 
diptiman  = '  the  brilliant.'  If  the  expression  xsaeta  were  Gathic  we  should  say 
that  Yima  xsaeta  was  a  more  variant  for  the  Yam&  rSjan  (-ja)  of  the  sister  book, 
both  arising  from  a  common  original.  But  some  might  hesitate  at  such  a  con- 
clusion when  studying  the  Hom  Yast,  the  Yendidad,  etc.,  and  suppose  that 

*  brilliant '  was  the  original  sense ;  see,  however,  the  unmistakable  signs  of  identity 
of  origin  between  this  Ilaoma  hymn  and  its  sisters,  the  Indian  S6ma  Hymns. 
The  Parsi- Persian  docs  not  decide,  giving  us  Jamshet  in  both  tiixt  and  translation. 

^  IlTar(c)  dar(e)so  and  svardr9  are  one  more  proof  of  the  close  relation  of  thin 
Yast  to  the  S6ma  Hymns  of  the  R.Y.  Svar-d/9,  I  should  say,  could  hardly  be 
restricted  to  the  meaning  '  alive '  in  a  literal  sense,  and  so  *  sun-seeing.'     *■  The 
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best-eyed.'  ^  The  meaning)  is  that  *  his  glory  is  his  active 
energy '  ^ ;  and  so  ^  (that  glory)  which  is  in  the  body  of  man 
(in  general)  and  that  which  is  in  the  body  of  Yim,  they 
(those  two  glories)  were  imited  (and  accordant  in  Yim. 
That  is  to  say,  it  was  corporeal  beauty  in  his  case  too) ;  that 
is,  (it,  the  glory  of  Yim,  was  more  :  it  was)  active  virtue 
(without  which  his  personal  beauty  would  have  been 
defective).  RiiSan  has  said,  "The  glory  is  this  which  is 
in  the  body  of  a  glorious  man,  he  possesses  it  (i.e.  it  i» 
bodily  presence  or  majesty) ;  and  his  virtue  (active  energy) 
would  render  that  bodily  glory  current  (i.e.  *  bring  it  out 
into  action  and  into  effect ')  "]. 

(15)  Whereby  he  made  herds  and  men  immortal  in  his 
kingdom,  and  kept  the  waters  and  the  plants  from  drought 
(i.e.  literally  he  kept  them  not  dried)  *  [that  is  to  say,  what 
he  did  not  wish  ^  to  become  dry,  that  did  not  become  dry]. 

(16)  And  (he  made)  the  food  of  the  eaters  imperishable,^ 
[that  is  to  say,  when  one  kind  was  eaten  (another)  one  e^me 
(in  its  place)  ] . 


(only)  uue  living  *  vms  nut  meant,  an  Yima  (unlike  Yam&)  w&s  not  '  the  tLTst  of 
men*  in  the  Aveeta,  and  ho  was  not  even  'the  only  one  liviDg.*  Svardi'9,  w 
applied  to  Mitr&,  Vkni^a,  Af2^i,  Tndra,  the  Rb(is,  and  'all  the  gods'  can 
hardly  mean  merely  *  alive  *  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  It  must  mean 
*  alive*  in  the  figurative  sense,  i.e.  as  'alive,*  'with  eyes  open,*  'seeing  the 
sun.*  *Vefig-dar(e)-8i  is  used  in  Y.  43,  16,  of  '  the  Kingdom,*  or  '  the  land,*  and 
not  at  all  of  any  literally  'living  being.*  It  must  there  mean  'blest  by  the 
sun.'  With  the  words  *  most  glorious*  in  the  immediate  context  I  am  the  more 
inclined  to  bring  the  meaning  of  *var(e)-dar(e)86  (IX,  14J  to  that  of  the  'veng- 
dar(o)8i  of  Y.  43,  16,  that  is  to  say,  to  regard  it  as  meamng  '  blest  of  the  Sun,' 
'on  whom  the  beneficent  Sun  shines.'  Ner.  has  suryaniriksanatamah ;  the 
Parsi-Pers.  merely  translates  xurset-nigireSntar  {nic).    Avesta  explains  Veda  here. 

'  Lit.  'having  most  good  eyes.*  Ner.  has  sulocanatamah.  The  Parsi-Pers. 
translation  nek  ca8mtar=*  the  best-eyed,*  probably  meant  *the  most  handsome' 
rather  than  "  the  one  possessing  the  most  penetrating  sight. ' 

2  Some  would  renaer  the  word  in  the  gloss  'most  virtuous,'  folloAving  Ner.'s 
satkaryatamah.  Xve.5kartum,  lit.  =  *  most  spontaneously  active.'  Satkara,  which 
recalls  Ndr.'s  peculiar  form,  has,  however,  secondary  meaning,  and  refers  at 
times  to  '  hospitality.'     The  Parsi-Pers.  merely  repeats  the  text  m  its  translation. 

^  I  now  prefer  aetun  to  Ner.'s  asti  = '  ait.' 

*  I  would  now  read  the  ax5Sk  suggested  in  my  edition  :  see  this  Journal  of 
July,  1900.  The  Parsi-Pers.  translator  understood  bi-marg,  hut  in  view  of  the 
original  text  and  of  NSr.'s  a908ini  we  should  not  hesitate. 

^  Possibly  '  what  ought  not  to  become  dry  ' ;  but  Ner.  understood,  '  yat 
ab*ipsate  tan  na  9u»ikam,*  omitting  the  first  la  =  na,  which,  however,  is  not 
essential. 

*  The  Parsi-lVrs.  has  bi-kahesii  =  ' without  diminishing.' 
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(17)  In  the  reign  of  Yim  the  swift  there  was  not  cold, 
nor  heat, 

(18)  no  old  age,  nor  death,  nor  envy  demon-made  [(the 
meaning)  is,  *  they  have  been  ever  (thus) ;  they  have  been 
held  back  from  (destructive)  sin '  ^]. 

(19)  (As  if)  persons  of  fifteen  years  and  handsome  (lit. 
*  of  good  growth ')  they  went  forth,  father  and  son,  either- 
one  [(the  meaning)  is^  '  splendid.'  In  the  praising'*  of  the 
Kon  it  was  said  that  the  son  was  as  good  as  the  father  (as  fit 
to  offer  praise)  and  the  father  as  good  as  the  son]. 

(20)  Ever  (all)  the  while  when  the  reign  of  Yim,  the 
Set,*  the  many-flocked,  the  son  of  Viva(n)ghan,  endured^ 
[this  thing  was  so], 

ZaraOmtra. 

(21)  By  whom,  O  Horn,  as  the  second  of  men  in  the 
corporeal  worlds  wert  thou  ^  prepared  ?  What  was  that 
consideration  ^    (i.e.    that   compensation)    effected   for  him  ? 

*  Referring  to  the  *  envy  *  mentioned.  This  *  being  held  back  from  sin '  seema 
suspiciously  refined  aa  a  religious  idea  for  the  original  period,  the  date  of  the  Hom 
YaSt.  One  is  strongly  tempted  to  read  *  destruction  '  outright,  referring  to  the 
etymology  of  vi-nas.  But  a  translation  is  not  an  original,  and  vinas  feneraUy 
means  *  sin,*  and  was  so  understood  by  N5r.  When  proceeding  as  translators  of 
an  original  text,  of  course,  we  must  render  in  a  strictly  realistic  sense,  but  we  are 
now  seeking  to  reproduce  the  ideas  of  a  later  translator  who  seldom  recoiled  from 
the  recognition  of  moral  ideas  too  advanced  for  the  original  period. 

2  One  might  be  tempted  to  read  haveud,  *  they  are,*  for  havat  (so),  *  they  are 
splendid  * ;  but  havat  as  — '  (the  meaning)  is  *  is  here  characteristic. 

^  One  is  extremely  reluctant  to  concede  our  modem  sense  here  '  in  the  praise 
of  the  son  *  to  pavan  stayeSn  i  piisar,  though  *  praise  *  in  this  modem  sense 
immediately  follows.  Yet  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  hastily 
away  by  such  adaptations.  I  think  that  *  pavan  stayesn  *  means  *  fit  for 
worship  *  in  the  Yasna  (though  so  young).  NSr.  has  a  pujavinayakau5it  for 
burzak.  That  should  mean  literally  Hhe -two -educated -to- worship  * ;  this 
without  including  the  stayesn,  which  is  separately  rendered  by  stutya,  so  tiiat 
in  view  of  the  context  it  ought  to  mean  *  august,*  *  worshipful,'  *  having-people - 
accustomed  -  to  -pay  -  homage,'  *  having  -  people  -  with  -  homage  -  education '  (tie) , 
a  bahuvrihi.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  dealmg  with  a  peculiar 
Sanskrit,  and  *they  two-being-educated-to- worship '  may  be  Ner.'s  meaning, 
while  stutya  might  he  a  second  reproduction  of  stayesn. 

*  *  The  King  (?),'  or  '  the  brilliant.* 

^  Notice  the  aidmirable  freedom  of  this  rendering  for  the  original,  ^  so  long  as 
Yima  might  rule.' 

'  A^ain  we  have  freely  the  passive  form.  I  would  now  break  away  from  the 
indication  *  sanctity '  for  tarsakasih,  *■  a^is,*  and  render  the  original  simply  *  what 
reward '  in  this  place  ? 
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[that  benefit  ? ;  that  is,  (this  I  ask)  until  (or  *  in  order  that ') 
it  may  become  mine]  ;  and  what  benefit  came  to  him  P 

Horn. 

(22)  To  me  he  answered,  he,  Hom,  the  holy  and  the 
death-afar : 

(23)  (By)  the  A^iyan  as  the  second  of  men  in  the 
corporeal  worlds  was  I  prepared.  For  him  that  con- 
sideration (i.e.  that  compensation)  was  made,  and  to  him 
that  favour  came, 

(24)  that  from  him  a  son  was  bom  who  was  Ferldiin  of 
the  armed- village.^  [(The  meaning)  is,  that  his  being  the 
armed-tribe-one  was  this,  that  his  house  became  great  from 
the  posterity  ^  of  the  fathers  (so  offering  a  large  percentage 
of  armed  men) ;  and  that  also  which  Dahak  (had  taken)  with 
violence,  he  took  back.'* 

Also  this  sovereignty  (was  kept)  by  him,  and  his  relations  * 
which  were  not  found  (that  is,  who  were  lost  in  the  captivity 
of  the  Dahak)  those  he  possessed*  (i.e.  got  back  into  his 
possession).] 

(25)  By  whom  the  Dahak  Az  was  smitten,  the  three- 
jawed,  the  three-headed,  the  six-eyed,  and  thousand-jointed,^ 
the  lawless  one  by  nature, 

(26)  the  very  powerful  Druj  of  the  demons,  who  is  most 
evil  to  the  settlements,  that  wicked  [harm-producer], 

(27)  who  (as)  the  very  most  powerfid  Druj  was  made  by 
him  Ganrak  Mlnavad  (Angra  Mainyn)  against  the  corporeal 

*  Neryosangh  bears  evidence  against  our  applying  the  more  usual  later  meaning 
to  ^  afzar '  here.  He  seems  to  have  had  the  original  siirayao  here  in  his  eye ;  see 
his  ve9ma9astral?. 

'  So,  rather  than  'inherited  substance'  ;  see  NSr/s  anvayat s < descendance/ 
*  family,*  *  race.' 

'  I  do  not  think  that  the  iaxvar  is  used  in  the  sense  of  'away.'  'What 
Dahak  had  taken  "away"  with  yiolence  he,  Feridiin,  took.'  The  Parsi  baz- 
avazh  is  not  so  often  usea  in  the  sense  of  '  away.' 

*  The  Parsi-Pers.  has  avarmand.  An  alternative  version  of  the  Pahlavi  might 
he :  '  And  the  possessions  of  this  one  (i.e.  of  Dahak)  which  were  not  dLscloeed 
(i.e.  which  were  hid  in  his  folds),  those  he  got  into  his  power.' 

*  Neryosangh's  uddad're  should,  of  course,  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  dast, 
either  as  '  he  seized,'  or  as  '  he  took  (?)  into  his  possession.' 

*  This  is  my  conjecture  ;  Ner.  has  -pra^id'im. 
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world(8)  for  the  death  of  the  worlds  of  Asa  [that  is  to  say^ 
of  ^  the  Drujes^  of  the  world  he  made  that  one  the  more 
powerful  (according  to  the  text  beginning  with  the  words) 
*ko  5vam  yim  ahurem  mazdam  .  .  .  .'^  Thaf*  story- 
is  this,  that  every  injury  (perhaps  *  all  those  injuries ') 
which  it  was  possible  to  him  (to  do)  against  the  creature* 
of  Auharmazd,  that  (or  *  those ')  he  did  thoroughly.  (But) 
there  was  this*  (other  account  of  the  explanation),  there  was 
(indeed)  a  thing  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do,  and  he 
did  not  do  it]. 

Zartmt 

(28)  By  whom,  as  the  third  one  of  men,  O  Hom,  wast 
thou  prepared  in  the  corporeal  world,  and  what  (was)  that 
consideration  (*  as  compensation,'  that  is,  *  as  reward,*  which) 
was  made  for  him ;  and  what  favour  came  to  him  ? 


Horn, 

(29)  Thereupon  he  said  to  me  in  answer,  he,  Hom,  the 
holy  and  the  death-afar  : 

(30)  Srlt^  of  the  Sahmas,^  the  profit-seeker^;  [and  his^ 
srit-ness  (thirdness)  was  this,  that  he  was  the  third  son. 
Also  his  profit-seeking  was  this,  that  he  knew  ®  how  to  seek 
for  the  welfare  of  (the)  good  creatures]. 

^  Of  course,  merely  according  to  the  letter  of  the  grammar  we  should  read : 
*more  powerful  than  the  Druj  of  the  world,*  but  nee  Ner.,  and  read  Drfij  as 
a  collective  for  a  plural. 

*  I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  place  these  simple  words,  which,  of 
course,  are  but  the  oeginning  of  a  text  which  would  be  pertinent. 

*  Or  readinf^  zaku  with  Ner. ;  see  his  apare,  *  another  story  is  this.' 

*  Reading  b-dena,  or  aeain  reading  '  var-aomand,'  or  *  yarun-aomand '  =  *  and 
there  was  a  desired  thin^  *  (see  NSr.'s  yanSako).  *  Every  injury  which  it  was 
possible  to  him  to  do  agamst  the  creatures  of  Aiiharroazd,  that  he  did  thoroughly, 
but  tiiere  was  (another  one)  desirable  (thing)  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do, 
hut  which  he  did  not  do.'  The  Pann-Pers.  MS.  omits  the  word,  or  words, 
altogether. 

*  Or  Thrit=' the  Third.' 

*  So,  perhaps,  better  than  the  *  Saamaf*.'  Possibly  Semites  are  alhided  to. 
The  Parsi-Pers.  has  Saman  translated  Sam. 

^  As  to  this  error  see  note  26  of  the  texts. 

'  So  Ner.  A  (DJ.)  (reading  *XavItanast  bavihCinastan'),  otherwise  ^that  he 
wished  to  understand  the  welfare  of    .     .    .     .' 
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(By  him  as)  the  third  of  men  am  (or  *  was ')  ^  I  prepared 
in  the  corporeal  world.  For  him  that  compensation  waa 
made,  and  to  him  that  favour  came,  (31)  that^  two'*  sons* 
were  bom  to  him.     Aurvaxs  and  Keresasp. 

(32)  A  judge  was  that  one  (the  first)  Aurvaxs  [that  i» 
t<)  say,  he  practised  equitable  decision  and  administration 
of  the  law],  and  was  also  a  regidator  of  the  law  [that  is 
to  say,  he  (also)  estabUshed  an  orderly*  law  (as  well  as 
administered  it)], 

(33)  and  the  other  was  Keresasp,  a  rising  (or  *  a  leading ') 
youth,  curly-headed,^  and  a  club-fighter  [that  is  to  say,  he 
did  much  with  the  club  (was  a  noted  club  champion).  The 
commentator  Mahvindad  ^  said  thus  :  (The  meaning)  is  that 
it  was  a  custom  of  the  Arabs ;  so  he  said  that  about  his 
wearing  curls.*  Mah-go$an-asp  said  that  this  (was)  not 
roiuarkable  to  him,  because  the  Turks  also  wear  curls ''], 

(34)  by  whom  Az,  the  horny  (dragon)  was  smitten,  the 
horse -swallower  and  the  man  -  swallower,  the  poisonous, 
the  green. 

(35)  On  whom  the  poison  was  poured  (or  *  pushed ')  horse- 
high,  the  green  (poison).  [  (The  meaning)  is  this :  (it  was)  that 
whereby  (meaning  *  it  was  a  case  where ')  it  came  up  to  the 
head  after  coming  from  the  jaw,  (as  is  written  in  the  text) 
x§vaepaya  vaonaya  baresna,^  *  Cast  it  up  ;  let  them  see  it  on 
high.'     (It  was)  that  whereby  (*it  was  a  case  where')  it 


'  It  would  hardly  be  potwible  to  render  literally :  *  me  ( =  li)  (as)  the  third  of 
luea  in  the  corporeal  world  did  he  prepare  (me)/  for  ^  am*  in  elsewnere  hayam  = 
(old)  *  homanam.* 

^  literally  *  since'  or  '  for.* 

^  Notice  that  the  dual  form  of  the  original  is  recognized,  though  it  would  he 
obvious  enough. 

*  ^  A  law  which  was  straightforward.' 

^  The  rendering  of  geevar  of  course  depends  upon  our  view  of  the  ori^nul . 
I  am  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  *  woolly '  head  of  a  Negritic  race.  Spiegel, 
contirmed  by  Justi,  regarded  the  word  as  referring  to  the  *  lance.*  This  may, 
indeed,  have  been  sufficient  as  a  distinction,  for  the  most  noted  Iranian  weapon 
was  '  the  bow.*  But  recall  the  Vedic  kaparolnam,  which,  however,  hardly  reiers 
to  a  Nettie  origin.  We  have  noticed  tluit  the  hair  and  beards  of  the  figures  upon 
the  Persian  as  on  the  Babylonian  monuments  are  dressed  in  curls.  The  Parsi-PerH. 
ha!4  only  a  repetition  of  gesvari  in  text  and  in  translation  after  min  b  a»,  and 
tor  gen  after  mamun  ( =  ma)  it  has  gadds  (P)  »  giitrz  =  *  golden  mace." 

•  So  now  preferring. 
7  Ot.  Ya»t,  19,  40. 

j.u.A.s.   1903.  21 
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dropped  upon  (the  back)  through  the  jaw.  Some  say  to  me 
this  :  (the  meaning)  is  *  both  are  one  '  (i.e.  '  both  expressions 
refer  to  one  thing/  the  height  and  the  length  of  the  poison- 
layer). 

That  which  was  so  high  (as  described),  reaching  up  (to 
the  head ;  see  above) ;  and  what  was  so  long  fell  completely 
(over  the  back).^  Some  say  that  (the  meaning)  is  this,  that 
his  froth  ^  stood  dry  on  his  back,  (and  so  stood  horse-high ; 
did  not  flow  off).]  » 

(36)  On  whom  Keresasp  cooked  his  meat  in  an  iron  pot, 

(37)  which  (happened)  at  the  noonday  time. 

Burnt  (was)  the  deadly  [that  is  to  say,  it  became  hot  to 
him]  ;  he  reared  ^-hissing  [that  is  to  say,  became  two-footed 
(stood  on  two  (front  ^  P)  feet  to  hiss)  ]. 

(38)  So  he  shot  forth  the  iron-kettle ;  off  the  boiling  * 
water  went. 

(39)  Off  in  terror  ran  the  manly-minded  Keresasp  [(the 
meaning)  is  (that)  his  manly-mindedness  was  this,  that  he 
kept  his  heart  ^  (i.e.  *his  presence  of  mind'"^)  upon  the 
occasion]. 

1  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  poison  which  flowed  from  the  jaws  of  the 
Dragon  lay  horse-high  upon  his  back,  and  this  made  it  so  deep  that  it  came  up  to 
his  head,  causins^  the  layer  of  poison  to  be  as  high  as  it  was  long,  and  soon 
becoming  congealed  and  *■  dry  *  (see  below),  it  did  not  flow  off. 

*  Kifr  would  be  *  pitch  *  bterally,  or  possibly  some  form  once  existed  in  the  text 
nearer  kaf . 

'  This  '  dryness '  would  make  the  camping  on  the  Dragon's  back  possible. 

^  Those  who  refer  xvisat^a  (so  now)  to  srid  =  '  to  sweat,*  at  this  place,  might 
claim  that  this  Pahlavi  word  was  to  be  so  rendered;  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
explanatory  gloss,  which  might  possibly  be  erroneous  as  from  a  Uter  hand.  But 
the  huge  reptile  would  naturally  rise  to  ^hiss.'  I  still  think  that  'hissine'  in 
better  than  *  sweating '  here ;  and  so  in  the  Vendidad.  Demons  would  not 
'  Hweat  (at  least  not)  with  mental  misery ' ;  the  idea  is  too  advanced  for  the  place. 

^  That  he  stood  erect  full-length  on  his  hinder  feet  would  have  been  formidable 
indeed.  Moreover,  the  accident  being  confined  to  the  kettle  alone  would  hardly 
have  described  the  event.  If  he  was  merely  a  serpent  without  feet,  then  the 
'  standing*  was  merely  a  *  rearing  upon  the  coil,'  but  see  *  the  two  feet.'  N5r. 
has :  *  dvii)ado  baVuva.' 

*  We  mijght  think  for  a  moment  of  xaya  rateidtak  =  *  ejecting  the  meat'  (?) ;  m> 
reading  Spiegel's  text     Also  of  a  xaya-rizentak  (»%c)y  *  shooting  out  the  meat.' 

*  The  body  (the  flesh)  polluted ' ;  also  kihr  taJentak  (so)  =  *  futh-flowing '  (s<» 
dividing  iL^  (Spiegel's)  text),  would  not  be  adapted  to  eatables.  I  can  only  read 
the  Parsi-Pers.  as  aS-nzSndah  (so),  where  the  as  is  evidently  meant  for  xaya ; 
the  translation  aS  (n.p.)  'meat'  corresponds.    Sp.'s  Ner.  has  malavati^  apab  = 

*  dirty  waters,'  which  is  inappropriate  to  cooking.  Better  to  compare,  as  I  did 
before,  aSardan  =  '  to  bake.' 

^  Ner.  has  6aitanyam ;  as  we  should  siiy,  *■  his  wits.' 
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Zariust. 

(40)  By  whom  as  the  fourth  of  men  wert  thou,  0  Horn, 
prepared  in  the  bodily  worlds  ?  What  was  the  compensation 
made  for  him,  and  what  favour  came  to  him  ? 

Horn, 

(41)  Upon  this  he  answered  me,  he,  Hom,  the  holy  and 
the  death-afar : 

(42)  Purusasp,  (as)  the  fourth  of  men,  prepared  me  in  the 
corporeal  worlds.  That  compensation  was  made  for  him,  and 
that  favour  came  to  him, 

(43)  that  ^  thou  wast  bom  of  him,  0  pure  ZartuSt,  in  the 
house  of  Puriisasp,  the  demon-free,  (believing)  Auharmazd's 
faith.  [Some  (texts)  *  tell  us  ^  *  the  demon-free '  again  for 
him  (that  is,  '  they  repeat  the  word ').] 

(44)  In  the  celebrated  Eran-vej  [where  (is)  the  good 
Daltik*]  by  thee,  0  Zartust,  the  ahunaver  was  first  pronounced 
[that  is  to  say,  the  YaSt  of  my  sacred  ^  prayer  ^  was  celebrated 
by  thee  (possibly  'composed  by  thee ')],  keeping  the  stanzas 
distinctly  apart  [with  four  separated  (sections  of)  deliveries 
(verse-sections?)  even  until  (what  comes)  after  (that  is, 
*even  until  the  end')],  (45)  and  with  a  firm  intonation 
[i.e.  powerfully  (meaning  *  with  a  powerful  voice')]. 

(46)  By  thee,  0  ZartuSt,  all  the  demons  were  buried 
within  the  earth  (i.e.  *  driven  beneath  the  earth,'  *  made  to 
scuttle  away'),  (all)  which  before  that  flew  over  this  earth 

'  lit.  *  when  *  or  *  since.' 

2  So,  better. 

3  Reading  amand,  *  some  say  to  us  *^  demon-free  "  affain.*  *  To  us  *  sounds  too 
particular ;  yet  see  a  similar  *  am '  at  Y.  IX,  35.  O&erwise :  *  some  (texts)  say 
'*  demon-riree  *'  for  him  again  (is)  this  abode.'    Ner.  has  no  gloss  here. 

*  We  might  even  write  Daitya,  if  we  leave  off  the  non-organic  *k,'  reading  the 
sign  for  *i'  as  *ya,'  cf.  Vend.,  19,  5,  Sp. 

^  So  the  MS.  B.  (D.,  Pt.  4)  comes  to  our  rescue  with  vaj  li?  Or  was  this 
Reparation  accidental?    Otherwise  we  have  what  seems  a  -naver,  which  might 


*  a  voice-bearer.'  Naf  li  =  *  my  relation,'  *  kindred '  would  be  hardly  in  point. 
The  Parsi-Pers.  has  navar  (  =  -navar),  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  D.'s  letterH 
vaj  li  P  should  really  be  brought  together,  as  navar.  The  Parsi-Pers.  translates 
with  the  same  form  as  if  regaming  the  word  as  a  proper  name ;  recall  [ahu-]-naver. 
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in  human  shape  [in  the  body  of  demons.  (The  meaning) 
is  (that)  ever)'  one  of  them  which  was  aUe  to  make  hift 
body  sfHiitnal  (that  is  to  sav,  ^  invisible '  ^  had)  his  body 
destroyed  outright  (and  was  deprived  of  the  dangerous 
advantage  of  unseen  attack  from  having  his  body  made 
invisible*.  And  he  who  was  not  able  to  do  (this,  Le.  to 
make  his  body  invisible)  was  thorou^ily  destroyed  of 
himself*  (that  is,  his  defeat  cost  little  effort);  his  body 
(1>eing  no  longer  invisible)  was  thoroughly  destroyed.  This 
(was  so*  in  order  that  frcnn  thenceforth  they  were  not 
(might  not  be^  able  to  do  mischief  in  the  bodily  form  of 
demons,  while  in  the  forms  of  beasts,  and  in  the  forms  of 
men  they  are  still  even  now  '  able  to  do  it].* 

(47)  (This  didst  thou  do),  thou  who  art  strong  and 
doughty,  and  who  art  also  clever  and  swift,  who  [(the 
meaning  is  thus]  art  more  endowed  with  vktory*  than 
the  (Other)  creatureisi  of  the  spirits^,  than  the  very  own 
creature(s*  of  the  spirits  (themselves^ 

(i8»  Thereupon  said  Zartust  to  him :  "Prai&e  be  to  Horn!** 

From  the  above  treatment  one  sees  clearly  the  immenae 
Jifferenix  between  this  later  Avesta,  interesting  and  Tery 
valuable  though  it  be,  and  the  Githas.  Here  Z.  is  a  fantastic 
prophet ;  there  he  is  a  neal  one, 

*  X«r.  Lk.-  atcrL'.T  *  iiirbil»W  body  * ;  but  tki>  b..  I  tVjak  ain^  kwR,  bovIt  hb 

•  Tbe  v.oi5  K^c&fsmfta  bari  5ikAst  vooki  ib><i  umrkllv  mna  *  5«lf.4eBlroped 
"GTrlfti:.*     ir;^  >.>«  aiurht,  hovervr.  S^  this  ais  ^nun?  Veii^  ijool  aad  bci^i 

-  X^r..  Vr  MblT  niVwd  bv  ih*  shspe  ot  the  ISh!   w.v*-  -e  hi<  IfSS..  bv  the 

iTv-Ailv  ..7..  :■■*:.     Tr.TTi  xin  .tly  ao:  lll^v*UJ^^.  S:*>is  cv4   eoii>vt^  wiA  hvBtta 

■.bi^'jzz  i.  :.  w  i.'-  ■.-:  *.-  :"..-.  »,<i:V.\  :>.v^u  did-:  >.v  ir>\ts  j,;;  ;;>.  ocvi^,  o  JanTMtnu 
Ali"*-    "•  ;  ri  tir->T*:,-\  iV.t  :•  n'.Ai.t*   :»»: tV.t ?.:-<: Iai-^   .\r.  :!it>:*ric   .<r  '^^luitBal*) 

lirXar-^t-  .tf-i-T^.".  -■;.  w:c ->v..  T:.%  tiff\:  o:  :".>  >'-...:u:i=j:  ^•'.  tbrir  Sadi»  vs» 
i:^^  n-.<r:  :>.>  i£.t«  '^trv  r^  .olt  ;o  dx-  r.'.i>^hii:  ;-r.ri>cL:i  sh*  iMti  that  thej 
T*w**^s«c  :  .  r^^iit^  .■:  x>r.:.t-  i»i:  s>.t  ^5-i:  hia;!.  Tr.i}  ri*.k  lirir  zv«Bms*  ia 
:**e  \>lil;  :  .->  ■■ :    *.»->  ^=-.  •  ■  *•■••"   V:.  * :'..?  ^^r.  :\:  . . -  5* 'rtJLii}  .^i  <«n>  aad 
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Akt.  XI. — A  hitherto  unrecognised  Kushan  king. 
By  J.  F.  Fleet,  LC.S.  (Retd.),  Ph.D.,  CLE. 

It  is  a  matter  for  some  surprise,  that,  of  the  scholars  who 
have  been  engaged  in  public  in  the  attempt  to  settle  the 
date  of  Kanishka,  none  should  have  noticed  the  existence  of 
a  member  of  his  dynasty  who  ought  to  have  been  recognised 
at  least  eight  years  ago.     The  case  is  as  follows. 

At  the  well-known  Sauchi,  in  the  Diwanganj  subdivision 
of  the  Bhopal  State  in  Central  India,  there  was  found  an 
inscription  which  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Biihler,  with 
a  lithograph,  in  the  Epigraphia  Indica,  vol.  ii.  (1894),  p.  369  f. 
The  record  refers  itself  to  the  time  of  a  king  who  is  described 
in  it  as  Iild*']jdt\_i']rq/a  and  /SA[5]A[t],  with  a  third  title, 
of  which  only  the  second  component  putra  is  extant  (in  the 
genitive  case,  putrasya),  but  which  was  quite  reasonably 
restored  as  [I)evd\pntra  on  the  authority  of  various  other 
records.     And  the  name  of  this  king  was  read  as  Vasushka. 

The  record  is  fully  dated.  And,  as  regards  part  of  the 
details,  it  is  dated,  as  given  in  the  published  text,  certainly 
in  the  first  (month)  of  (the  season)  Hemanta,  and  probably 
on  the  fifth  day.  The  date  includes  also  the  year,  which 
is  expressed  by  the  word  sam,  followed  by  two  numerical 
symbols.  And  Dr.  Biihler's  text  presents  the  year  as  the 
year  70  and  8,  =  78 ;  marking  the  first  symbol,  the  70,  as 
damaged,  by  enclosing  it  in  square  brackets,  but  not 
stamping  it  as  at  all  doubtful. 

Thus,  according  to  the  published  decipherment  of  it,  this 
Sauchi  record  is  dated  in  the  time  of  Vasushka,  in  the  year 
78,  etc.  And  this  Vasushka  was  identified  with  the  well- 
known  Vasudeva,  for  whom  we  have  records  with  dates 
ranging  from  the  year  74  to  the  year  98. 
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When  this  Sanchi  record  first  came  under  my  notice,  in 
only  a  general  way,  I  not  imnatnrally  did  not  go  beyond 
Dr.  Biihler's  published  text  of  it.  Last  year,  however, 
I  had  occasion  to  consider  it  more  fully,  and  to  examine 
the  lithograph  of  it,  with  the  following  results. 

First,  as  regards  the  name  of  the  king.  While  the 
remainder  of  the  name  is  clear  enough,  the  vowel  of  the 
second  syllable  is  not  admissible  as  u.  Below  the  8,  there 
are,  indeed,  marks  which  are  somewhat  suggestive  of 
a  subscript  u  of  the  usual  kind.  But  they  do  not  constitute 
a  well-defined  continuous  stroke,  such  as  is  the  subscript  u 
in  putraaya  and  in  the  three  other  cases  in  which  it  occurs 
in  this  record.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  these  marks 
would  ever  have  been  interpreted  so  definitely  as  forming 
an  w,  except  for  the  idea,  for  which  there  was  then  and  still 
is  no  solid  basis,  that  the  name  Vasushka  might  be  taken 
as  a  variant  of  the  name  Vasudeva.  We  can  recognise 
a  reason,  which  will  become  apparent  further  on  in 
connection  with  another  record,  for  deciding  that  these  marks 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  damage  suffered  by  the 
surface  of  the  stone  on  which  this  record  is.  And,  so  far 
us  it  is  determinable  from  this  record,  the  name  reduces 
itself  to  Vasashka.  There  is,  however,  the  possibility,  if 
not  an  actual  probability,  that  a  superscript  vowel  has  been 
damaged,  and  that  the  real  name  is  Vasishka  or  Vaseshka. 
But,  to  avoid  constant  repetition,  we  may  for  the  present 
treat  the  name  as,  provisionally,  Vasashka. 

Secondly,  as  regards  the  date.  On  turning  to  the 
lithograph,  I  was  at  once  perplexed  by  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Biihler  had  read  the  year  as  the  year  78,  when  it 
seemed  so  obviously  something  else.  But  I  then  observed 
his  footnote  10,  on  the  first  symbol  of  the  year,  which  runs: — 
"  I  read  this  sign  first  as  20 ;  Sir  A.  Cunningham,  whom 
"I  consulted,  suggested  that  it  is  a  looped  sign  for  70. 
"I  agree  to  this,  as  the  Mathura  Inscr.  No.  xx.  {Epigr.  Ind., 
**  vol.  ii,  p.  214),  which  belongs  to  the  same  period,  has  a  very 
"  similar  sign.  (See  facsimile  on  the  plate)." 

The  next  step  then  was,  of  course,  to  examine  the  other 
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record  from  Mathura  thus  referred  to,  which,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  to  be  found  as  No.  20  in  Epigr,  Ind.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  204,  not  214.  A  Kthograph  of  it  is  given  in  the  plate 
at  that  place.  Also,  a  photographic  reproduction  of  it, 
shewing  the  whole  of  the  slab  on  which  it  stands,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  same  volume,  in  the  plate  opposite  p.  321, 
where  the  record  has  been  wrongly  referred  to  as  No.  21, 
instead  of  No.  20.  And  it  must  be  incidentally  remarked 
that  a  comparison  of  this  lithograph  with  the  photographic 
reproduction  raises  at  once  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether, 
in  the  lithographs  of  this  series,  we  have  actual  facsimiles 
of  the  ink-impressions,  or  only  results  which  have  been 
modified  by  manipulation  of  the  ink-impressions  or  of  proofs 
from  them.  We  know,  of  course,  that  by  a  carefully  made 
ink-impression  of  an  inscription  there  can  often  be  brought 
out,  quite  distinctly,  details  which  may  not  appear  at  all 
in  a  photograph  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an  ink- 
impression  may  sometimes  obscure  details  which  will  be 
quite  clear  in  a  photograph.  But,  in  this  particular  case, 
there  are  too  many  discrepancies  in  shape,  size,  and  other 
details  of  the  writing,  not  attributable  to  difference  of  scale, 
between  the  lithograph  and  the  photographic  reproduction, 
for  the  lithograph  to  be  the  result  of  simply  a  mechanical 
process.  And  particularly  noticeable  is  the  difference  in  the 
actual  type  of  the  palatal  i  of  the  syllable  id  which  stands 
last  but  two  in  line  1.  The  photographic  reproduction 
shews  distinctly  that  the  original  has  there  that  type  of 
the  3  which  the  lithograph  presents  in  the  syllable  ird. 
No.  4  in  B.  or  line  3,  and  which  is  discernible  in  also  the 
photographic  reproduction  of  that  syllable.  But  the  litho- 
graph presents  the  other  type  of  the  i  in  the  syllable  Sd 
ill  line  1. 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  date  of  this  Mathura 
record.  It  is  unquestionably  dated  in  the  year  70  and  9, 
=  79,  without  the  mention  of  any  king.  And  in  it  we 
certainly  have  a  sjrmbol,  known  long  before  the  time  when 
this  record  was  edited,  which  is  a  looped  form  of  the  symbol 
for  70.      But  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  any  similarity 
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between  the  first  symbol  which  we  have  in  the  Sanchi  record 
of  the  time  of  Vasashka,  and  either  the  symbol  for  70  which 
we  have  in  this  Mathura  record  of  the  year  79,  or  any  other 
symbol  for  70  which  can  be  found  anywhere  else,  even  in 
the  table  of  numerals  given  subsequently  by  Dr.  Biihler  in 
his  Indiscke  Palaeographie  (1896). 

Now,  let  us  consider  what  were  the  circumstances  in 
which  Dr.  Biihler  published  the  Sanchi  record  as  a  record 
of  the  year  78,  and  treated  it  as  giving  a  king's  name,  in 
respect  of  which  he  said : — "  The  name  Yasushka  is  new.  But 
**  it  looks  as  if  it  were  formed  of  the  first  part  of  Vasudeva 
''  and  the  last  syllable  of  the  names  Eanishka  and  Huvishka, 
*'  and  one  feels  tempted  to  consider  it  as  another  name  of  the 
*'  third  Kushana  king.  If  the  first  sign  of  the  date  is  read,  as 
'*  Sir  A.  Cunningham,  I  think,  correctly  proposes,  as  70,  the 
'*  identification  of  Vasushka  with  Vasudeva  becomes  quite 
"  unobjectionable ;  for  the  year  78  certainly  falls  within 
'*  Vasudeva's  reign,  and  the  characters  of  the  document  fully 
**  agree  with  those  of  the  inscriptions  which  bear  his  name." 

Taking,  in  connection  with  those  remarks,  his  footnote  10, 
quoted  on  p.  326  above,  we  see  that,  if  Dr.  Biihler  had 
followed  his  own  instincts,  he  would  have  brought  the 
SaAchi  record  to  notice  as  being  dated  in  the  year  28.  But, 
it  would  seem,  it  did  not  occur  to  him,  or  to  General  Sir 
Alexander  Cunningham,  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  this 
record  bringing  to  light  a  previously  unknown  king. 
Apparently,  it  only  occurred  to  them  to  consider  that  the 
name  must  be  another  form  of  a  name  already  known,  and 
that  the  date  must  be  interpreted  to  suit  that  view.  At  any 
rate,  that  is  the  manner  in  which  the  record  was  actually 
disposed  of  by  them.  It  was  edited  by  Dr.  Biihler  as 
a  record  dated  in  the  year  78,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  time 
of  Vasudeva.  And  it  has  continued  to  be  publicly  treated 
SIS  such,  up  to  the  present  time. 

Now,  as  has  been  indicated  above,  the  first  of  the  two 
numerical  s}rmbol8  which  express  the  year  in  this  Saochi 
record  has  suffered  some  damage.  But  it  is  sufficiently  well 
preserved  to  be  quite  decipherable.     And  a  comparison  of  it 
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^ith  the  various  symbols  given  in  Dr.  Buhler's  Indische 
Paiaeographie,  Table  ix.,  will  shew  at  once  that  it  is  a  form  of 
the  symbol  for  20,  just  as  he  of  his  own  accord  would  have 
understood.  The  top  part  of  it  is  somewhat  damaged.  But 
it  is  distinctly  recognisable  as  a  s3rmbol  for  20.  And  it  is 
followed  by  a  form  of  the  symbol  for  8, —  that  form  which 
is  practically  the  syllable  Ara, —  in  which  the  r-component 
has,  whether  by  intention  or  through  accident,  been  some- 
what exceptionally  prolonged  up  to  the  left.  The  record  is, 
therefore,  in  reality  dated  in  the  year  28,  in  the  first  (month) 
of  (the  season)  Hemanta,  and  on  probably  the  fifth  day.  It 
is  unquestionably  a  record  of  the  series  to  which  belong  the 
records  of  Kanishka,  of  which  the  latest  known  one  is  dated 
in  the  year  18,  and  the  records  of  Huvishka,  of  which  the 
earliest  known  one  is  dated  in  the  year  33.  And  it  establishes 
the  existence  of  a  king  named  Vasashka,  or  Vasishka  or 
Yaseshka,  between  Kanishka  and  Huvishka.  It  may  be 
added  that  we  can  see,  now,  that  it  is  these  three  kings, 
Kanishka,  Vasashka,  and  Huvishka, —  and  not  Kanishka, 
Huvishka,  and  Vasudeva, —  whose  memory  was  so  well 
preserved  in  Kashmir  that  they  have  been  mentioned  by 
Kalhana  in  the  Rdjataramgini,  1,  168,  as  Kanishka,  Jushka, 
und  Hushka. 

It  might,  however,  not  unreasonably  be  said : —  But  wo  do 
not  know  of  any  coins  of  Vasashka ;  and  is  there  any  other 
evidence  of  his  existence  ? 

As  regards  the  question  of  coins,  it  is  true  that  we  have 
not  as  yet  recognised  any  attributable  to  Vasashka.  But 
the  absence  of  them  is  of  no  avail  against  the  clear  evidence 
of  the  epigraphic  record.  We  have  simply  now  to  look 
iibout  for  them.  And  we  may  expect  to  find  some  of  them 
in  coins,  at  present  attributed  to  Huvishka,  shewing  more 
or  less  illegible  or  imperfect  legends  in  which  a  lunar 
ftigma,  standing  next  before  the  eia,  has  been  misread  as 
opnieron. 

As  regards  the  question  of  any  other  confirmatory  evidence, 
we  have,  I  think,  not  to  search  far  for  it.  At  any  rate,  we 
caji  dispose  of  certain  supposed  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
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At  Mathura  there  was  found  an  inscription  which  has 
been  edited  by  Mr.  Qrowse,  with  a  Kthograph,  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary,  vol.  vi.  (1877),  p.  217,  No.  1.  It  is  unquestionably 
dated  in  the  year  20  and  8,  =  28,  in  the  third  (month)  of  (the 
season)  Hemanta,  and  on  some  day  the  numerical  symbol  for 
which  has  been  broken  away  and  lost.  And  it  is,  thus,  about 
two  months  later  in  date  than  the  Sanchi  record  of  Yasashka 
of  the  same  year. 

This  Mathura  record  of  the  year  28  was  stamped  by 
Mr.  Growse  as  a  record  of  "  probably  "  the  time  of  Kanishka. 
It  has  come,  however,  to  be  always  treated  definitely  as 
a  record  of  the  time  of  that  king.  And,  on  the  last  occasion 
of  reference  being  made  to  it,  it  has  been  placed  imder  his 
name  with  the  remark : —  "  King's  name  incomplete,  but 
"  decipherable ; "  see  opposite  entry  No.  21  in  Mr.  Vincent 
Smith's  list  of  the  records  on  p.  9  above. 

But,  turning  to  the  lithograph,  what  do  we  find  to  be  the 
case  ?  Immediately  before  the  word  rdjya'%a\m]f)aUarey. 
after  which  stand  the  symbols  for  the  year,  there  stood  the 
proper  name  of  a  king,  in  the  genitive  case  as  usual.  Of 
that  word,  only  two  syllables  are  really  extant,  namely,  the 
final  ones,  shkast/a;  that  part  of  the  name  which  stood  on 
the  same  level  before  these  two  syllables  has  been  completely 
broken  away  and  lost ;  and,  of  these  two  syllables,  the  ahka 
has  suflPered  some  damage,  which,  however,  does  not  upset 
the  fact  that  the  syllable  really  is  shka.  At  a  short  distance 
before  this  syllable,  however,  and  below  the  level  of  the  line,, 
there  is  a  clearly  recognisable  mark,  on  the  broken  edge  of 
the  stone,  which  Mr.  Growse  took  to  be  the  end  of  the  tail  of 
an  n.  And  it  was  partly  from  that  that  he  arrived  at  his 
proposed  attribution  of  the  record.  He  said : —  "  The  king 
"  commemorated  was  probably  Eanishka ;  for  the  end  of  the 
"tail  of  the  n  is  just  visible,  and  other  inscriptions  of  his 
"  were  foimd  on  the  same  spot." 

The  statement  itself,  that  other  inscriptions  of  Kanishka 
had  been  found  on  the  same  spot,  seems  to  be  a  mistake ;  for, 
according  to  Mr.  Vincent  Smith's  list,  the  only  other  records,, 
mentioning  a  king's  name,  which  have  been  found  on  the 
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same  spot,  the  old  jail  mound,  are  No.  33,  a  record  of  the 
time  of  Huvishka  dated  in  the  year  47,  and  No.  53,  a  record 
of  the  time  of  Vasudeva  dated  in  the  year  74.  However,  the 
point  would  not  establish  anything  conclusive  in  any  direction. 

For  the  rest,  the  mark  which  Mr.  Growse  took  to  be  the 
tail  of  an  w,  is  certainly  a  mark  which  was  intentionally 
engraved  as  part  of  a  syllable  of  the  name  of  which  the 
termination  shkasya  is  extant.  The  alphabet,  however,  to 
which  the  characters  of  the  record  belong,  does  not  include 
any  form  of  the  dental  w,  or  of  the  lingual  w,  with  a  tail 
of  which  this  mark  can  be  a  remnant.  Nor  can  the  mark 
be  the  bottom  part  of  a  A;  or  the  end  of  an  h  of  that  alphabet, 
or  the  remnant  of  a  subscript  u ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  not 
room  enough  between  the  character  of  part  of  which  it  is 
a  remnant  and  the  syllables  shkoftt/a,  for  the  ni  of  the  name 
Kaiiishka  or  the  vi  of  the  name  Huvishka.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mark  exactly  resembles  the  bottom  part  of  an  s, 
formed  exactly  as  were  formed  the  two  instances  of  «  which 
we  have  in  the  word  sa[ni]vat8ar€  in  this  same  record ; 
and  it  stands  precisely  where  there  would  stand  the  bottom 
l)art  of  the  «  of  a  syllable  sa,  si,  or  se,  engraved  next  before 
the  syllables  shkasya.  Thus,  we  can  say,  for  certain,  that 
this  Mathura  record  of  the  year  28  is  not  a  record  of  the 
time  either  of  Kanishka  or  of  Huvishka.  And  we  can  say, 
practically  for  certain,  that  it  is  another  record  of  the  time 
of  Vasashka,  Vasishka,  or  Vaseshka.  It  is  also  to  be 
remarked  that  there  was  certainly  not  a  subscript  w  attached 
to  the  syllable  which  stood  immediately  before  the  syllables 
ahkaaya.  And  we  recognise  in  this  one  reason  for  saying 
that  that  vowel  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  name  presented 
in  the  Safichi  record  of  the  year  28. 

There  is  one  other  inscription  which,  also,  may  quite 
possibly  be  a  record  of  the  time  of  Vasashka.  It  is  the 
Mathura  inscription  which  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Biihler, 
with  a  lithograph,  in  Epigr,  Ind.,  vol.  i.  p.  385,  No.  6.  It 
is  dated  in  the  year  20  and  9,  =  29,  in  the  second  (month) 
of  (the  season)  Hemanta,  and  on  the  thirtieth  day.  And 
in  Mr.  Vincent  Smith's  list  it  is  entered  imder  the  name 
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of  Huvishka,  as  No.  22,  with  the  remark  : —  "  King's  name 
''incomplete,  but  practically  certain;  the  associated  in- 
^Ascriptions  are  Huviska's."  But  here,  again,  we  are  not 
entitled  to  base  any  conclusion  upon  the  purport  of  other 
records  found  at  the  same  place,  the  Kankali  Tila ;  moreover, 
they  happen  to  include  also  records  of  Kanishka  and  of 
Vasudeva.  And  here,  again,  the  only  extant  portions  of 
the  name  are  the  last  two  syllables  shkaaOy  of  the  genitiye 
case.  That  part  of  the  name  which  preceded  them  has  been 
entirely  broken  away  and  lost.  And  there  is  nothing  to 
shew  that  we  must  take  the  name  to  have  been  either 
Huvishka  or  Kanishka. 

There  is  also  one  other  record,  attributed  to  Huvishka, 
which  calls  for  some  notice.  It  is  the  Mathura  inscription 
which  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Buhler,  with  a  lithograph,  in 
Bpigr.  LkL,  vol.  ii.  p.  206,  No.  26.  It  presents  the  king's 
name  in  the  form  of  Puksha  according  to  the  lithograph, 
though  Dr.  Biihler's  text  gives  [Hujksha.  However,  we 
are  not  concerned  with  that  point  here.  The  record  seems 
to  begin,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Buhler,  with  that  line  which 
contains  the  name  Huksha  or  Puksha.  Two  lines  above  that, 
there  stands  a  word  which  Dr.  Biihler  read  as  €kunati\^ia], 
*  the  twenty-ninth,'  and  which  he  said  **  seems  to  belong  to 
''  the  date."  He  added  the  remark:  "The  year  29  would  fall 
"  in  the  reign  of  Huvishka."  From  that,  this  record,  also, 
has  come  to  be  treated  as  a  record  of  Huvishka  dated  in  the 
year  29.  And  it  has  been  entered  as  such,  but  with  an 
expression  of  uncertainty  about  the  date,  as  No.  23  in 
Mr.  Vincent  Smith's  list.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  passage  which  contains  the  word  which  has  been 
read  as  ekunati\ia\  is  even  part  of  the  record  which  mentions 
the  king  Huksha  or  Puksha.  It  would  be  most  exceptional, 
as  regards  the  practice  observed  in  the  early  records  at 
Mathura,  that  a  date  should  be  expressed  in  words,  instead 
of  by  nimierical  symbols.  Between  the  word  which  has 
been  read  as  ekunatt[sa]  and  the  following  word  a\ra]ha[to\y 
there  is  no  room  for  the  other  details  which  it  was  customary 
to  add  in  giving  the  dates  of  these  early  records.     And,  in 
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fact,  it   is  at   least  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  word 
ekunati[^ia]  can  be  part  of  a  date  at  all. 

In  short,  the  earliest  established  date  for  Huvishka  is  in 
the  year  33 ;  from  the  Mathuni  record  entered  as  No.  27  in 
Mr.  Vincent  Smith's  list.  And  the  latest  date  established 
for  Eanishka  is  in  the  year  18 ;  from  the  ManikySa  record 
entered  as  No.  14  in  his  list.  And  the  king  Yasashka,  or 
Vasishka  or  Vaseshka,  with  a  date  in  the  year  28,  established 
by  the  Sanchi  record,  comes  in  quite  naturally  between  those 
two  kings. 

In  paragraph  1  of  his  Progress  Report  for  1896-9(v 
Dr.  Fiihrer  has  said  that,  in  the  explorations  made  by  him 
in  the  Eatra  mound  at  Mathura,  which  brought  to  light 
fragments  of  an  ancient  Buddhist  stapa,  '*  on  the  pavement, 
"  composed  of  large  red  sandstone  slabs,  a  short  dedicatory 
**  inscription  was  discovered,  according  to  which  this  stupa  was 
"repaired  in  Samvat  76  by  the  Kushana  King  Vasushka." 
This  record  has  been  entered  by  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  as 
No.  56  in  his  list,  as  a  record  of  Vasudcva.  But  we  have 
not  as  yet  the  text  of  this  record ;  and  much  less  any 
facsimile  of  it.  And  we  require  some  much  more  definite 
information  about  it,  before  we  can  decide  that  it  really  does 
put  forward  the  name  Vasushka,  and  that  it  mentions  it  in 
connection  with  the  year  76,  and,  consequently,  that  it 
establishes  it  as  a  variant  of  the  name  Vasudeva.  That  may 
possibly  be  the  case.  But  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  ^^n'wd 
fane.  And  it  is  much  more  likely  that  here,  again,  we  have 
a  misreading  of  the  symbol  for  20,  or  else  of  the  name  of 
the  king. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

The  above  remarks  were  written  as  a  section  of  an  article 
dealing  with  the  main  point  at  issue,  the  date  of  Eanishka. 
Pressure  of  certain  affairs  prevents  me  from  completing  that 
article  at  present;  and  it  may  be  six  months  before  I  can 
hope  to  publish  it.  Meanwhile,  I  issue  now  the  above  note, 
which  has  an  interest  of  its  own  ;  and  I  will  also  indicate, 
in  a  few  words,  what  I  shall  hereafter  establish  in  detail 
regarding  the  main  question. 
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The  leading  mistake  has  been  the  assumption,  ever  since 
the  time  of  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  that  Kanishka  came 
after  that  king  whose  xiame  appears  as  Ooemo-,  Hoemo-,  or 
Hwemo-Kadphises  in  the  Greek  legends  on  his  coins,  and  in 
the  Kharoshthi  legends  as,  most  probably,  Hima-Kapimi§a. 
In  reality,  the  Kadphises  group  of  kings  came  after  Vasudeva. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  valuable  suggestion  made  by  Professor 
H.  H.  Wilson  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  consequently  has 
not  been  worked  out  to  its  proper  result.  He  expressed  the 
opinion,  and  shewed  some  reasons  for  it,  that  Kanishka 
founded  "  a  new  dynasty,''  different  from  that  of  the 
Kadphises  group.  In  reality,  Kanishka  belonged  to  a 
separate  clan,  sept,  or  ruling  house  of  the  Kushan  tribe, 
which  made  its  way  from  Khotan  into  Kashmir,  and  thence 
into  India,  about  a  century  before  the  time  when,  the  first 
member  of  the  Kadphises  group  having  established  the 
supremacy  of  his  branch  of  the  tribe  in  the  country  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  his  son  invaded  and  conquered 
India  from  that  direction. 

The  idea  that  the  Laukika  reckoning  of  Kashmir,  or  any 
system  of  reckoning  by  "  omitted  himdreds,"  can  be  used  to 
fix  any  exact  date  for  Kanishka  is  altogether  illusory.  No 
such  system  existed  in  India  m  any  early  times.  It  was 
devised  in  only  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  a.d. 

The  records  ranging  from  the  year  4  to  the  year  384,  and 
mentioning,  amongst  other  details,  the  names  of  Kanishka  in 
connection  with  the  year  5,  of  Sodasa  in  connection  with  the 
year  72,  of  Moga  and  Patika  in  connection  with  the  year  78, 
and  of  Guduphara-Gondophares  in  connection  with  the  year 
103,  are  records  the  dates  of  which  all  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  era.  And,  as  was  originally  the  opinion  of  General 
Sir  Alexander  Cunningham,  that  era  is  the  era,  commencing 
in  B.C.  58,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Vikrama  era.  We 
shall  obtain  more  records  dated  in  the  second  and  following 
centuries  of  it,  when  we  discover  and  explore  a  Saiva  site  at 
Mathura  or  somewhere  in  that  neighbourhood. 
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Within,  the  temple  (which  was  reached  through  a  portico 
divided  from  it  by  a  short  passage)  has  small  recesses,. 
14J  inches  high,  in  the  north  and  south  walls,  4  feet  above 
the  floor;  and  there  were  corresponding  recesses  of  somewhat 
smaller  size  in  the  walls  of  the  portico  also.  At  a  height  of 
7  feet  from  the  floor  is  a  band  of  ornamentation,  8  inches 
deep,  repeating  part  of  that  on  the  outer  walls.  The  interior 
of  temple  and  portico  is  otherwise  plain  ;  it  shows  signs  of 
having  been  once  plastered. 

Ten  feet  from  the  floor  the  comers  are  filled  with  six 
courses  of  overlapping  bricks,  which  gradually  reduce  the 
opening  to  a  circle.  Above  come  thirteen  courses,  nine  laid 
flat  and  the  last  four  on  their  edges ;  these  form  a  dome 
ending  in  a  small  hole,  of  which  the  covering  is  no  longer  in 
place,  the  dome  being  otherwise  intact. 

Above  the  dome  is  the  roughly  laid  brick  flooring  of 
a  small  upper  chamber,  only  3  J  feet  high,  of  the  roof  of 
which  a  few  weather-worn  beams  still  remain  in  place. 
Everything,  practically,  above  this  has  disappeared.  On  one 
comer  stands  a  rough  pile  of  bricks,  about  5  feet  high,  but 
this  was  evidently  no  part  of  the  original  building. 

The  temple  faces  due  east,  conunanding  a  wide  view  in 
that  direction  as  well  as  to  the  north.  Immediately  in  front 
is  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill,  which  has  evidently  lost  much 
by  erosion  since  the  temple  was  built.  One  side  of  the 
portico  has  been  completely  undermined,  and  has  fallen,, 
carrying  with  it  the  roof  of  the  porch  ;  the  slope  below  is 
covered  with  their  debris. 

In  the  graveyard  of  Shah  Muhammad  WSi  stands  a  block 
of  kaniat  (tufa)  stone,  12  by  8  inches  in  section ;  part  is  buried 
in  the  ground,  but  its  length  seems  to  be  about  5  feet,  and  it 
is  only  part  of  the  original  block.  This  stone  is  said  to  have 
stood  erect  in  the  centre  of  the  portico  entrance  of  the  Kalar 
temple ;  when  the  portico  collapsed  the  stone  went  with  it  down 
the  hill,  and  this,  one  of  the  pieces  into  which  it  was  broken, 
was  eventually  carried  off  by  a  man  of  Shah  Muhanmiad 
Wall  for  use  in  building  a  house.  He  fell  ill  and  died  soon 
afterwards,  and  the  villagers,  ascribing  his  fate  to  the  anger 
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probably  be  an  approximate  date.  The  large  size  of  the 
bricks  points  to  the  earlier  limit.  ....  It  is  evident 
from  the  general  look  of  the  structure  that  it  was  a  Hindu 
temple.  Closer  examination  of  the  cella  might  show  whether 
it  was  dedicated  to  &iva  or  Vishnu." 

On  the  materials  available  no  more  definite  conclusion 
as  to  the  date  of  the  temple  appears  to  be  possible. 
The  smiall  shrines  at  Amb  referred  to  in  Dr.  Stein's  note 
appear  in  the  background  of  the  photograph  reproduced  in 
Plate  (3).  In  style  of  ornamentation,  as  well  as  in  general 
arrangement,  their  resemblance  to  the  Kalar  temple  is 
striking,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  their  date  is 
approximately  the  same.  Of  these  Amb  temples,  which 
lie  about  fifty  miles  due  south  from  Kalar,  Cunningham 
writes  that  they  "are  all  of  the  Kashmlrian  style,  but 
almost  certainly  of  late  date,  as  all  the  arches  have  cinque- 
foil  instead  of  trefoil  heads,  which  is  the  only  form  in 
Kashmir.  I  think,  therefore,  that  their  most  probable  date 
is  from  800  to  950  a.d."  ^  (At  Kalar  there  is  no  arch 
remaining.) 

The  temple  also  much  resembles  one  of  those  at  Kafir 
Kot  (about  sixty  miles  south-east  of  Kular),  described  in 
Arch.  Reports,  xiv,  26-28. 

*  Arch.  Reports,  xiv,  34. 
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Art.  XIII. — A  Malay  Coin.     By  Lieut.-Colonel  Gerini. 

My  est-eemed  friend  Mr.  Henry  G.  Scott,  Director  of  the 
local  Royal  Department  of  Mines  and  Geology,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  mining 
districts  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  sent  to  me  for  examination 
two  small  gold  coins  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  course 
of  his  tour.  They  were  foimd,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  similar  coins,  by  some  people  who  had  occasion 
to  dig  a  hole  in  the  grounds  of  a  Siamese  Wat  (Buddhist 
monastery)  in  the  province  of  Jaring,  near  Patani.  This 
was  more  than  a  year  ago.  Jaring  is  a  Malay  state,  but  has 
41  large  Siamese  population  which  is  comparatively  modem. 


Mr.  Scott  says :  "  I  fear  there  will  be  difficulty  in  obtaining 
any  more  specimens,  as  after  the  coins  had  got  into  the 
hands  of  many  various  people  the  priests  of  the  Wat  laid 
<;laim  to  them,  and  persuaded  the  local  Raja  to  issue  an 
order  that  anyone  would  be  punished  who  did  not  retura 
any  they  had.  The  natural  result  would  be  that  the  holders 
would  beat  them  up  into  rings  or  other  ornaments  to 
avoid  detection.  When  Phrah  Yot  Bhakdi  (the  Siamese 
Commissioner)  came  on  the  scene  he  did  all  he  could,  but 
was  only  able  to  secure  five  of  the  coins,  two  of  which  he 
gave  to  me,  those  being  the  ones  I  send  you." 

The  coins  struck  me  at  once  as  being  of  the  Southern 
Indian  type ;  and  but  for  the  inscription  in  Arabic  characters 
on  the  reverse,  I  would  have  pronounced  them  to  be  gold 
fanams  such  as  were  current  in  Rajamahendri  and  Maisur 
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1)11  the  coins  with  the  Arabic  form  of  Kadah  given  in 
Rcinaud's  "  Relation  des  Voyages/'  etc.  (Disconrs  pr^- 
lirainaire,  p.  Ixii,  footnote),  I  noticed  the  same  difference 
ill  the  shape  of  the  characters  which  had  struck  me  as 
irregular  in  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  former. 
Reinaud  writes,  in  fact,  ^,  while  the  coins  have  *  Js. 
But  I  thought  that,  after  all,  such  trifling  irregularities 
would  not  influence  the  reading  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  it  totally  different  from  the  one  I  had  adopted.  The 
coin  sent  herewith  had  already  had  a  gold  ring  fitted  on  to 
it  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  hung  on  the  neck  of  the  person 
who  recently  got  possession  of  it.  I  had  the  ring  removed, 
hence  the  marks  on  either  side  near  the  edge  of  the  coin. 


Remarks  by  Du.  Codrixgton. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  obverse  of  this  small  gold 
i'oin  is  an  imitation  of  a  Southern  Indian  fanam  bearing  the 
figure  of  the  maneless  lion,  but  what  particular  fanam  was 
the  model  one  cannot  say.  The  head  of  the  animal  and  the 
sun  on  its  left  have  been  destroyed  by  the  ring  soldering, 
but  the  figure  of  the  moon  is  seen  on  the  right  above  the 
shoulders ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  very  unlike  those  of  a  lion. 

The  reverse,  however,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  read    i^;  ^,llai-wJ^, 

or  possibly  i— >I-4J^ ,  above  that  word  having  been  effaced.  The 
initial  1 ,  as  is  not  uncommonly  the  case,  slopes  considerably 
to  the  right,  and  its  lower  end  nearly  joins  the  top  of  the  J, 
thus  almost  making  a  ^  in  initial  form  as  read  by  Colonel 
Gerini.  A  careful  examination  shows  that  the  \  does  not  quite 
touch  the  J.  J*^UJ\  j^^kLJl  is  the  distinguishing  title  of 
the  kings  of  Achin  (Atjih),  and  on  the  earlier  known  coins 
of  that  dynasty  it  is  the  sole  legend  on  one  side,  the  lettering 
and  surrounding  granules  being  much  the  same  as  on  this 
coin.  H.  C.  Millies,  in  "Recherches  sur  les  monnaies  des 
Indigenes  de  TArchipel  Indien  et  de  la  Pt^ninsule  Malaie," 
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describes  several  of  these  Achin  coins,  the  earliest  of  which 
he  attributes  to  Salah  al  Din,  who,  according  to  the  "Malay 
Annals,'*  was  the  ninth  king  (a.h.  917-946),  the  one  who- 
revolted  from  the  king  of  Pedir  and  made  Achin  an 
independent  kingdom.  He  writes  thus  on  p.  72  :  "  C'est  au 
roi  Sal&h-ouddin  que  je  crois  pouvoir  attribuer  la  plu» 
ancienne  monnaie  d'Atjih,  que  j'ai  pu  d^couvrir  jusqu'ici 
et  qui  se  trouvc  dans  la  collection  de  M.  Soret  a  Geneve  et 
dans  la  mienne.  Cost  une  petite  piece  en  or  comme  les 
suivantes,  de  I'espece  que  les  Malais  nomment  mas  (^/--^)- 
Leavers  porte,  comme  les  suivantes,  simplement  J^^l  j^^laJUJl 
le  Roi  juste.  Je  lis  le  revers  iUoLs  ^xlsw  ^^Jo:  ^jj\  JL>."  The 
author  then  speaks  of  the  probable  error  of  J'^  for  J^^ 
A  coin  of  Salah  al  Din's  brother  and  successor,  Ala  al  Din 
(a.h.  946-975),  has  the  same  obverse.  Coins  of  the  eleventh 
to  the  sixteenth  kings  are  not  given  by  Millies,  but  he  has^ 
one  of  the  seventeenth,  Ala  al  Din  Rayat  (a.h.  996-1011),. 
and  the  currency  of  the  succeeding  seven  or  eight  kings  and 
queens  seems  to  be  not  very  rare,  as  they  are  mentioned  in 
several  catalogues.  The  figures  of  these  coins  on  plate  xvi 
of  Millies'  book  show,  I  think,  that  the  coin  imder  notice 
belongs  to  the  same  series,  and  it  may  be  attributed  to  Salah 
al  Din,  the  ninth  king  above  mentioned,  or  to  one  of  his- 
predecessors. 

There  is  nothing  strange  in  finding  on  a  MuhammadaiL 
coin  a  figure  imitated  from  a  coin  of  an  unbeliever;  there 
are  many  examples  of  such  having  been  done  from  the 
earliest  Muhammadan  times  to  quite  lately,  and  in  the 
farthest  west  as  well  as  in  the  extreme  east  of  Asia.  In 
the  case  of  the  early  kings  of  Achin  it  might  almost  be 
expected,  for,  as  far  as  we  know,  Sumatra  was  for  a  consider- 
able time  very  largely  Hindu,  being  probably  one  of  the 
first  islands  in  the  Archipelago  to  receive  Indian  immigrants,, 
and  it  continued  to  do  so  for  a  long  period.  Hindu  remains 
and  inscriptions  show  that  Hindu  influence  was  very  great 
in  the  country,  and  that  there  was  probably  a  powerful 
Hindu  kingdom  in  it. 
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According  to  the  "  Malay  Annals,"  translated  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  iv  :  "  On  Friday, 
the  Ist  of  Ramazan,  in  the  year  of  the  flight  of  the  Holy 
Prophet  of  God  (601),  Sultan  Juhan  Shah  came  from  the 
\\dndward  and  converted  the  people  of  Acheen  to  the 
Mahomedan  faith."  But  it  is  probable  that  this  genealogy 
of  the  kings  of  Achin  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  correct 
with  regard  to  the  early  rulers;  doubt  is  thrown  upon  it 
by  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  the  first  seven  of  them, 
extending  over  300  years.  By  some  it  is  thought  that 
these  kings  are  fabulous,  and  that  the  dynasty  began  with 
Salah  al  Din  (a.h.  917),  but,  without  going  so  far  as  that, 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  beginning  of  the  Muhammadan 
line  of  kings  should  be  put  at  a  century  or  more  later  than 
A.H.  601. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  coins  of  an  Achin  king  should 
be  f oimd  in  Jaring,  near  Patani,  for  we  learn  that  soon  after 
those  countries  became  known  to  the  Portuguese,  who  arrived 
tliere  first  in  a.h.  928,  the  kingdom  of  Achin  extended 
rapidly  so  as  to  include  all  the  other  States  of  Northern 
Sumatra,  and  further,  within  a  century,  to  neighbouring 
islands  and  to  the  States  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

This  interesting  little  coin  has,  in  accordance  with  Colonel 
Gerini's  wishes,  been  presented  to  the  British  Museum 
National  Collection,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Scott. 
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Art.  XTV,— Notes  from  the  Tanjur.     By  F.  W.  Thomas, 

\r  p  A  ft 


M.R.A.S. 


I  PRESENT  here  a  short  tract  from  Mdo,  vol.  cxxxiii, 
foil.  330-2,  entitled  Isvarakartrtranirdkrtir  Visnorekakartr^ 
ivanirdkaranam,  or  "  Refutation  of  the  idea  of  God  as  Creator 
{sic) :  Refutation  of  the  idea  of  Visnu  as  sole  Creator  {sic)  J* 
It  is  ascribed  to  Nagarjuna,  who  is  named  as  the  author 
of  about  one  hundred  works  noted  by  me  in  the  Tanjur. 
The  fact  that  it  appears  in  one  of  the  last  volumes  of  the 
Mdo,  and  that  both  the  Sanskrit  and  the  native  versions  are 
given,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  work  was  a  comparatively 
late  accession  to  the  Tibetan  collection.  I  give  both  versions 
in  order  to  fix  the  text.  The  work  is,  as  will  be  seen, 
•of  a  simple  type,  adapted,  as  it  states,  to  the  learner 
{auiisyapratihodhdrtham),  and  in  character  quite  different 
from  the  famous  nyaya  treatise  of  Udayana,  the  Kusumanjali, 
which  seeks  to  establish  the  contrary. 

We  may  note  the  occurrence  of  two  laukika-uyayas  recorded 
by  Colonel  Jacob  in  his  "Second  Handful,*'  p.  61,  namely, 
the  "  Acrobat "  and  the  "  Sharp  Knife." 
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^(mmm^  I  ^TOT  fir%  ja^  ^ft^T^'rt  ^^^  '^^^  ^'^^'^ 

^nftnrsrHTBrr^  i  ipn?^  i  ^ir^  ftrrrftnf  irftftr  i  n^  i 
iprrfirir:  i  ipr  ti^^^:  nTW^ftrt^:  ^rf^'  i  ^tot  ^i^t*w- 

faeilPlOvmi:    I    If    ff    ^iTTTfT^IRTn^VTTT   ^ifTWr*    ^ 

iR^  vff?f  I  f  ff  ^uf^Tfrft  fz^:  ^'ft^  «*M4fmi 

l^ftrS  Tf  I  f^<i4f«i  ftm  ^^^  ^  Tfir  I  'N*  ^^T^ 
wt^RiftlRr:  I  ^if^  wfu  ifT  n^roft  f  ^rj?t  i  «fw^«i« 

>  I"  rend  f^QTilffTT  ?       ^*-  '*''''^'^""  lujuivali'iit. 
»  Ttxt  has  ^ . 
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I  Bod  .  skad  .  du  |  dbah  .  pliyug  .  byed  .  pu  .  po  .  fiid  .  sel 
ba  .  dan  .  khyab  .  /'jug  .  byed  .  pa  .  po  .  cig  .  ilid  .  sel 
bar  .  byed  .  pa  .  zes  .  bya  .  ba  | 

sans  .  rgyas  .  la  .  phyag  .  /(tslial  .  lo  | 

I  bla  .  um/ii  .  zabs  .  kW  .  ehu  .  skyes  .  dan  | 
I  sdoms  .  sema  .  la  .  /mn  .  gus  .  btud  .  nas  | 
I  slob  .  ma  .  byan  .  bos  .  rtogs  .  hyahi  .  phyir  | 
I  bdag  .  gis  .  brtse  .  bas  .  bri  .  bar  .  bya  | 

I  van  .  dban  .  pliyug  .  byed  .  pa  .  po  .  ilid  .  du  .  yod  .  ces 
pa  .  //di  .  la  .  rnani  .  par  .  dpyad  .  par  .  bya/io  ||  gan  .  byed 
pa  .  do  .  byed  .  pa  .  po  .  dan  |  gah  .  bya  .  ba  .  byed  .  pa .  de 
byed  .  pa  .  po//i  .  min  .  du  .  hgyur  .  na  |  //di .  la  .  yah  .  khyed* 
rnanis  .  la  .  smras  .  pa  |  ci  .  hdi  .  grub  .  pa  .  zig  .  byed  .  dam 
^on  .  te  .  ma  .  grub  .  zig  .  byed  |  de  .  la  .  grub  .  pa  .  ni  .  re 
zig  ,  mi  .  byed  .  de  |  sgrub  .  byed  .  med  .  pa/a  .  phyir  .  ro 
dper  .  na  .  gah  .  zag^  .  //grub^  .  pa  .  la  .  yah  .  rgyu/a .  byed 
pa  .  fiid  .  byed  .  pa  .  por  .  med  .  de  |  shon  .  uid  .  du  .  grub 
pa/a  .  pliyir  .  ro  |  ci  .  ste  .  ma  .  grub  .  pa  .  byed  .  na  |  bye 
ma  .  la  .  til  .  mar  .  ma  .  grub  .  pa  .  dah  |  rus  .  sbal  .  gyi 
spii  .  la  .  sogs  .  pa  .  ma  .  grub  .  pas  I  de  .  hid  .  byed  .  na 
yah  .  //dir  .  byed  .  pa  .  po  .  hid  .  kyis  .  mi  .  //grub  .  ste  |  ci 
las  .  ze  .  na  |  dhos  .  jx)  .  ma  .  grub  .  pa/a  .  pliyir  .  ro  |  de 
bziu  .  du  .  hdi  .  //o  |  ci .  ste  .  grub  .  pa  .  dah  |  ma .  grub  .  pa 
byed  .  na  .  de  .  yah  .  mi  .  /ithad  .  de  |  plian  .  tsliun  .  ^gal 

I  Text,  zfih.  2  Sic. 
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ba^i .  phyir .  ro  |  gan  .  grub  .  pa  .  de  .  grub  .  pa  .  fiid  .  dan  | 
gah  .  ma  .  grub  .  pa  .  de  .  fiid  .  ma  .  grub  .  pa  .  ste  |  de  . 
Itar  .  na  .  ^di  .  dag  .  phan  .  tshim  .  //gal  .  ba  .  fiid  .  kyi  . 
phyir  .  ro  I  dper  .  na  .  snan  .  ba  .  dan  .  mun  .  pa  .  dag .  dan  | 
gan  .  gson  .  pa  .  dan  .  ^i  .  ba  .  dag  .  pa  .  bzin  .  no  |  yan  . 
gah  .  na .  snaii  .  bo  .  yod  .  pa  .  de  .  na  .  mmi  .  pa  .  med  .  do  | 
gah  .  na  .  mun  .  pa  .  yod  .  pa  .  de  .  na  .  snah  .  ba  .  med .  pa . 
iiid  .  do  I  gah  .  gson  .  pa  .  de  .  ni  .  gson  .  pa .  nid  .  dan  |  gah  . 
«i .  ba  .  de  .  ni  .  ^i  .  ba  .  kho  .  na  .  ste  |  de .  nid .  kyi  .  phyir . 
grub  .  pa  .  dan  .  ma .  grub  .  pa  .  dag  .  gcig  .  la  .  med  .  paAi  . 
phyir  |  dbah  .  phyug  .  byed  .  pa  .  po  .  hid  .  du  .  yod  .  pa  . 
Thin  .  pa  .  fiid  .  do  .  zes  .  ^dod  .  do  |  sun  .  //byin .  gzan '.  yah  . 
//gyur  .  te  I  ci  .  rah  .  hid  .  skyes  .  pas  .  gzan  .  byed  .  dam  | 
/ion  .  te  .  ma  .  skyes  .  pas  .  byed  |  rah  .  hid .  ma  .  skyes .  pas  . 
ni  .  re  .  zig  .  gzan  .  byed  .  par  .  mi  .  nus  .  te  \  cihi  .  phyir  . 
na  I  rah  .  hid  .  ma  .  skyes  .  pa^i  .  ho  .  bo  .  yin  .  pa^i .  phyir . 
ro  I  dpe  .  na  .  mo  .  sam^  .  gjd  .  bu  .  ni  .  ma  .  skyes  .  pa  .  sa  . 
rko  .  ba  .  la  .  sogs  .  pa/a  .  bya  .  ba  .  la  .  mi  .  hjng .  pa .  bzin . 
no  I  de  .  bzin  .  du  .  dbah  .  phyug  .  kyah  .  ho  |  ci  .  ste  .  rah  . 
hid  .  skyes  .  pas  .  gzan  .  byed  .  na  |  deAi  .  tshe  ^  .  rah  .  ham  . 
gzan  .  nam  |  ghis  .  ka  .  las  .  sam  |  ci  .  zig  .  las  .  skye  |  Adir  . 
rah  .  las  .  skyes  .  pas  .  ni  .  ma  .  yin  .  te  |  rah  .  gi  .  bdag .  hid  . 
la  .  bya  .  ba  .  ^gal  .  hahi  .  phyir  |  ches  .  mo  .  ba//i  .  ral  . 
gnhi  .  SOS  .  kyah  .  rah  .  gi  .  bdag  .  hid  .  la .  gnod .  par .  nus  . 
pa  .  med  .  do  |  legs  .  par  .  bslabs  .  paAi .  gar  .  mkhan  .  mkhas  . 
pas  .  kyah  .  rah  .  gi  .  phmg  .  pa  .  la  .  zon  .  nas  .  gar  .  byed . 
nus  .  pa  .  med  .  do  [  yah  .  ci  .  rah  .  nid  .  kho  .  na  .  bskyed  . 
bya  .  dah  .  rah  .  hid  .  kho  .  na  .  bskyed  .  byed .  do  .  zes  |  hdi  . 
Itar  .  bltii^  .  zih  .  hdod  .  na  |  rah  .  hid  .  pa  .  dah  .  rah  .  hid  . 
biiAo  .  zes  .  zer  .  ba  .  dah  .  Adra  .  ste  |  hdi  .  ni  .  hjig  .  rteh  . 
na  .  grags  .  pa  .  yah  .  med  .  do  |  ci  .  ste  .  gzan  .  pa  .  hid  . 
kyis  .  kyah  .  byed  .  pa  .  mi  .  //thad  .  de  |  ji  .  srid  .  dbah  . 
phyug  .  gi  .  tha  .  dad  .  pa  .  gzan  .  med  .  paAi  .  phyir  .  ro  | 
ci .  ste  .  brgyud  .  pas  .  //gyur .  ro  .  ze  .  na  |  de  .  Ita  .  gzan  .  las  . 
kyah  .  thug  .  pa  .  med  .  par  .  thai  .  bar  .  Agyur  .  te  |  thog  . 

2  Text  has  chr. 
^  Sic. 
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ina  .  med  .  paAi  .  phyir  .  ro  |  gafi  .  la  .  dan  .  po  .  yod  .  pa  » 
inin  .  pa  .  de^i  .  mtha^i  .  yan  .  sun  .  Abyin  .  pa  .  med  .  pa  ► 
nid  .  do  I  sa  .  bon  .  med  .  na  .  myu  .  gu  .  dan  .  snon  .  bu  . 
dan  .  yal  .  ga  .  dan  .  lo  .  ma  .  dan  .  me  .  tog  .  dan  .  Abras  » 
bu  .  sogs  .  med  .  par  .  //gyur  .  te  |  ci  .  las  .  ze  .  na  .  sa .  bon  ► 
med  .  paAi  .  phyir  .  ro  |  gfiis  .  ka  .  las  .  kyah  .  min  .  te  | 
giiis  .  ka  .  skyon  .  gyis  .  sun  .  byun  .  ba//i  .  phyir  .  ro  |  dehi  . 
phyir  .  byed  .  pa  .  po  .  mi .  grub  .  bo  |  zes  .  pa  .  dban  .  phyug  . 
byed  .  pa  .  po  .  nid  .  sel .  ba  .  dan  .  khyab  .  ^jug  .  byed .  pa . 
po  .  eig  .  ilid  .  sel  .  bar  .  byed  .  pa  .  slob  .  dpon .  dpal  .  Idan . 
klu  .  sgrub  .  kyi  .  zal  .  sha  .  nas  .  mdzad  .  pa  .  rdzogs  .  so  1 1 

kha  .  lu  .  lo  .  tsa  .  dha  .  rma  .  pa  .  la .  bha  .  dras  .  bsgyur  | 

bodasya^  .  si  .  sye  .  na  .  li  .  [khi]  .  tarn  | 


2. 

The  following  collation  records  the  readings  of  the 
Tibetan  version  of  the  Kavyadar^  (Tanjur  Mdo,  cxvii^ 
foil.  78-103),  as  compared  with  the  vartetas  lectionis  given 
in  Bohtlingk's  edition  of  the  work.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
presents  both  agreements  and  disagreements  with  Bohtlingk's^ 
text,  the  relation  of  which  to  that  of  Premachandra  Tarka- 
vagl^  is  explained  in  the  preface.  I  have  taken  inta 
accoimt  the  readings  of  the  Oxford  MS.  as  recorded  (after 
Aufrecht)  in  the  appendix. 

I.       1.  dirgham  (rin  .  du). 

2.  upalaksya  (iler  .  mtshon). 
5.  pa^ya  nasyati  (nams  .  pa  .  med  .  la  .  Itos). 
10.  alamkara^a,  sing,?  (rgyan  .  yan  .  rab  .  tu .  bstan). 

12.  titlrsunam  (rgal.  Mod). 

13.  anga  (cha  .  ^s). 

15.  sadaiSrayam  (legs  .  pa  .  la  *  brten). 
ayattam  (dbah  .  gyur).. 

19.  sargantair  (sarga  .  dag  .  gi .  mthaA).    • 

20.  upattarthasampattir  (sbyar .  mams .  phun .  tshogs). 

^  The  text  is  Here  obscure.     The  probable  reading  will  be  b$gym'  .  ba\vo  \ 
taaya     ... 
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25.  bhedakaranam  (dbye  .  baAi .  rgyu). 

27.  lambhadi  (sic). 

30.  mukham  (sgo). 

32.  aptas  (mkhas  .  pa). 

36.  sthitih  (gnas). 

37.  skandhakadi  yat  (skandhaka  .  sogs  .  gan). 

38.  kathadi  (gtam  .  sogs). 

39.  ?        (stabs). 

40.  varnyate  ?  |  de  .  la  .  vai  .  darbha  .  dan  .  ni  | 

I  gau .  da .  bar .  khyad .  gsal .  ba .  brjod  i 
-50.  probably  vavrte  (^byun  .  bar  .  gyur). 

60.  iiigacchati  (ster  .  par  .  byed). 

61.  eva  (kho  .  na). 

62.  otam  (^di). 

66.  saudhana  (intshams). 

69.  hi  (gau  .  phyir). 

78.  sadhu  (legs) 

80.  tad  and  drsyam  (de  and  blta). 

94.  yatra  (gan  .  du). 

98.  klanta  (hal). 

stanantyo  (Akhun). 

imah  (^di  .  dag). 
100.  probab/i/  tarn  ekara  (^di  .  ilid). 

II.      2.  parisamskartum  (rab  .  tu  .  legs  .  sbyar  .  phyir). 
10.  parivrtya  (yohsu  .  bskor  .  nas). 
13.  °dravyasva°. 
18.  samsinl. 
29.  probably  sarupa — samana  (mtshuns — ^mnam). 

62.  sandhatte  (/^gog). 

63.  musnati  (//phrog). 

65.  sucaka  (gsal  .  byed),  (c  and  d  omitted). 

75.  80  'pi  {hdi  .  yan). 

83.  yasyati  (//bad). 

89.  candrasya  (zla  .  ba  .  la). 

90.  asamagro  (gan  .  ba  .  ma  .  yin). 
109.  ?         (sel .  bar  .  byed). 
117.  a^anam  (phyogs  .  mams  .  kyi). 
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118.  ?  (din). 

119.  adya  (de  .  rin). 

129.  sundari   sa   na  vety  (de  .  ni .  mdzes  .  sam  .  ma  . 
yin  .  zes). 

134.  nivartanat  (bzlog  .  paAi .  phyir). 

135.  yahi  tvam  (g^egs  .  par  .  mdzod). 
atra  (//di  .  la). 

138.  pratyacaksana®  (rab  .  bead). 

143.  randhranvesana  (glogs  .  ^tshol). 

149.  te  (khyod  .  kyi). 

150.  tasyarthasyaiva  sucanat  (don  .  Adi  .  ue  ,  bar .  gsal . 

byed  .  phyir). 

151.  yadraktanetram  ?  (hgos^clothed' /or  gos* stained'). 
155.  omitted, 

157.  tvad  (khyod  .  kyi). 

158.  sanukro^o  'yam  aksepah   {hdi  .  ni  .  mya  .  nan  . 

gyis  .  Agog  .  paAo). 
161.  tapah  (bka/*  .  thub). 
sakalam  (mthaA  .  dag). 

170.  yuktatma  (Aos  .  paAi  .  bdag). 

171.  rupavyaktyai  (ran  .  bzin  .  gsal .  byaAi  .  phyir). 
173.  ete  (Adi  .  dag). 

176.  papam  (sdig). 

181.  mahatmya  (che  .  ba  .  bdag  .  iiid). 

185.  ayam  tu,  etc.,  as  Bohtlingk. 

I  Adi  .  yis  .  khyed  .  gnis  .  tha  .  dad  .  da  | 
I  dc  .  ni .  chuh  .  bdag  .  khyed  .  mkhas  .  so  | 

188.  dvipa  (glin). 

194.  uncertain. 

195.  as  Bohtlingk. 

200.  asammrsta  (ma  .  phyis). 

suddhambu  (dan  .  pa). 

manohara  (yid  .  ni .  Aphrog). 
204.  tat  sa  (de  .  phyir  .  de  .  ni). 

214.  -vartinl. . 

215.  mallikamalabharinyah  sarvangl^ — 

I  malli  .  ka  .  yi  .  phren  .  tshogs  .  can  | 
i  lus  .  kun  .  khyab  .  pa/a  .  candan  •  g^r  | 
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216.  vyaktyai  (gsal  .  phyir  (?)). 

218.  probably  as  Bohtlingk. 

I  /<o  .  ma  .  ^dzin  .  paAi  .  khur  .  gnas  .  pa  | 
I  mam  .  pa  .  gzan  .  dii  .  srid  .  pa  .  min  | 

221.  yatra  (gan  .  du). 

231.  samo  (mtshuns). 

232.  limpatau  (Abyug  .  pa  .  //di  .  la). 

233.  uncertain. 
236.  uncertain. 

240.  probably  apeksyaiva  (Itos). 

249.  mrga  (ri  .  dags). 

254.  ^apasrayah  (brten  .  pa  .  ni). 

257.  ?  (rgyas  .  par  .  gyur,  *  increased  *). 

258.  ravibalatapa  (dmar  .  pa  .  ili  .  gzon). 

263.  tvadarpita  (khyod  .  la). 

264.  atrapi  (Adir  .  yan). 

265.  uncertain, 

266.  no  negative. 

276.  no  negative. 

277.  yuktam  (rigs  .  par). 
280.  mrteti  {^\  .  ho  .  zes  .  pa). 

sangantum  (Agrogs  .  phyir). 

avanti. 
286.  devi  (Iha  .  mo). 

289.  °malaya  (me  .  tog  .  rnin  .  ma  .  khyod  .  kyi). 
303.  proktam  (rab  .  tu  .  mtshon). 

307.  [nama]  no  matah  (bdag  .  cag  .  Mod). 

308.  °atmata  (bdag  .  fiid). 
318.  tu  (ni). 

323.  yat  tu  (gan  .  zig). 

328.  jagattrayam  (Agro  .  ba  .  gsum  .  po). 

330.  utkrstair  (Aphags). 

335.  akrantam  (kun  .  tu  .  chags). 

340.  pratlyate  (rab  .  tu  .  rtogs  .  bya). 
ipsitastuti  (Adod  .  pa  .  bstod). 

341.  probably  arthair  or  dhanair  (nor). 

345.  uncertain. 

346.  samkranta  (chags). 
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348.  yadi  (gal .  te). 

349.  vibhavayitum  (bstan  .  paAi  .  phyir). 
351.  °bhavasya''  (°dho8  .  po  .  brjod). 
353.  asubhir  (dbugs). 

362.  omitted  in  Tib. 
368.  eva  (nid). 

III.      1.  tacca  (de  .  yan). 
8.  no  negative. 
11.  manmana,  adj,  (yid  .  du  .  hoQ  .  pa  .  Adi). 
21.  probably  sersyam  (phrag  .  dog  .  Idan  .  par  .  dag  . 

po  .  la  .  Aan). 
31.  no  interjection. 

38.  vaksyante  tatra  (de  .  la  .  bstan  .  par  .  bya). 
41.  pramatta  (spyod  .  la  .  bag  .  med). 
ananda  (dgaA). 

na  me  phalam   kim   ca   na    (Abras  .  bu  .  AgaA  . 
yan  .  med). 
57.  atmaya  (bdag  .  nid). 
70.  tatrapi  (de  .  la  .  Aan). 
78.  yadye°  (gal  .  te). 
98.  ahi^  (zes  .  par  .  brjod). 
104.  -atmakam  nama  yasyah  (gan  .  la  .  sbyor  .  phren  . 

bdag  .  Aid  .  kyi  .  min  .  can). 
126.  P  suribhih   (sfian  .  dnags  .  la   (kavyesu)  .  snan  . 
dnags  .  mkhan  .  gyis   (kavibhih)  .  span  .  bar  . 
bya  (varjya) ). 

128.  reading  scarcely  decipherable  (myos  .  pa .  smyon®  P). 

129.  so  'yam  (Adi .  ni). 
jaratura  (brga). 

132.  na  ca  te  ko  'pi  (khyod  .  la  .  dgra  .ni.su.  yan  . 

med). 

133.  probably  abhisanga  (mnon  .  pa  .  Achags). 
139.  cet  (gal .  te). 

141.  P  (Agah  .  zig  .  du). 

142.  nas  (bdag  .  cag). 

tvada^aya  (khyod  .  la  .  re  .  ba). 
153.  vadjram  (dban  .  gyur). 

j.ii.A.8.  1903.  23 
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155.  katu  kaxnanam  (ma  .  par  .  rtsu :  no  de  =  tat). 
158.  smarasya  (myos  .  byed  .  kyi). 

160.  asmanmanasyapi  (bdag  .  gi  .  yid .  la  .  yan). 

161.  first  twopddas  omitted. 

asu  ratrsY  iti  (mtshan  .  mo  .  Mi  .  la  .  zes). 

166.  asBbhtiingk. 

167.  megliadurdma  (sprin  .  gyis  .  gtibs). 

176.  saisa  sarvatra  drdyatam   (lugs  .  Adi  .  kun  .  tu  . 
blta  .  bar  .  bya). 
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i.    Note  on   Bibi  Juliana  and  the  Christians 
AT  Agrah. 

Mr.  H.  Beveridge  having  lately  read  a  paper  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  on  the  above  subject,  perhaps  the  extracts 
herewith  sent,  from  letters  written  by  a  Catholic  priest,  one 
of  Bibi  Juliana's  descendants,  may  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  were  present  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  Dr.  J.  P. 
Val  d'Eremao  was  in  feeble  health  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
and  I  regret  that  his  death  not  long  afterwards  prevented 
our  ever  meeting,  or  the  further  prosecution  of  our  joint 
researches.  His  statement  that  his  grandfather,  Emmanuel, 
was  the  son  of  Bibi  Juliana,  must  be  treated  as  *  legendary.' 
Captain  Manuel  must  have  been  in  1803  in  the  period  of 
active  manhood.  But  Bibi  Juliana  died  at  the  age  of  75  in 
the  year  1734,  and  could  hardly  have  been  a  mother  later 
than  1704.  Thus  any  son  of  hers  must  have  reached,  in 
1803,  the  ripe  age  of  99  years.  Captain  Manuel  was 
therefore  not  her  son,  for  he  would,  in  that  case,  have 
been  99  in  the  year  1803 :  *'  which  is  impossible.— Q.E.D." 
Possibly  he  was  the  lady's  grandson.  Dr.  Joseph  Patrick 
Val  d'Eremao  was  bom  at  Sirdhana  on  the  18th  January, 
1841,  and  died  at  Woking  on  the  6ih  June,  1896. 

William  Irvine. 
December  26th,  1902. 
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Note  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Val  d'Eremao. 

Oct.  Sth,  1895, 

Father  Rocco  Cocchio's  "  History  of  the  Capuchin 
Missions  "  [Father  Rocco  Cocchio  was  afterwards  a  Bishop 
in  South  America]  was  written  in  Italian,  and  published 
(I  believe)  by  the  Propaganda  Press,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
Rome.  Messrs.  Burns  &  Oates,  Granville  Mansions,  corner 
of  Orchard  Street  and  Portman  Square,  W.,  would  probably 
be  able  to  get  Mr.  Irvine  a  copy;  at  any  rate,  by  writing: 
to  the  Direttore  of  the  Tipografia  Poliglotta  della  S.  Con- 
gregazione  di  Propaganda  Fide,  Collegio  della  Propaganda, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  Rome,  the  book  could  be  got  or  its 
publishers'  address.     It  was  published  in  the  seventies. 

For  the  papers  of  Father  Symphorien  MoDard  on  the 
Padre  Santoos  Cemetery  one  would  have  to  look  up  a  file 
of  the  Bombay  Catholic  Examiner,  I  scarcely  know  where 
that  could  be  done  in  England,  except  at  No.  Ill,  Mount 
Street,  W.,  the  Jesuit  Provincial  House.  These  papers,  too, 
were  published  in  the  seventies,  and  are  very  interesting, 
though  not  quite  accurate  in  some  points. 

I  have  copies  of  some  of  the  old  inscriptions  on  tomb- 
stones in  the  Pfidre  Santoos  Cemetery  of  Agra,  which 
Mr.  Irvine  would  be  welcome  to  see ;  and  as  I  know 
personally  a  good  deal  regarding  the  Capuchin  Missions 
I  could  give  Mr.  Irvine  much  information,  if  I  knew  what 
points  he  is  anxious  to  find  out. 

II. 

The  Institute,  Woking. 

Oct.  29th,  1895. 

Dear  Sir, —  ....  I  know  Agra  very  well,  and  could 
probably  answer  any  points  that  you  may  wish  to  be  informed 
on  ...  .  Meanwhile  I  shall  look  up  and  send  you 
the  inscriptions  copied  by  me  in  1865  in  the  Padre  Santoo» 
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Cemetery.  With  the  history,  ancient  and  recent,  of  the 
Agra  Mission  I  am  partly  conversant,  and  will  be  glad  to 
help  you  on  any  point  in  my  knowledge  on  which  you 
may  need  information.  Have  you  looked  for  the  Bombay 
Examiner  file  at  111,  Mount  Street  P  If  not,  I  '11  enquire 
there  when  I  pass  by  next  time.  It  is  the  Jesuit  Provincial 
House,  and  as  the  Bombay  Examiner  is  edited  by  Jesuits 
(to  whom  the  Archdiocese  of  Bombay  belongs)  they  are  very 
likely  to  have  it. 

Of  the  military  adventurers  in  Northern  India  (1700- 
1800)  there  were  several  centres^  and  I  could  mention  many 
names.  The  record  of  deaths  and  marriages  was  not,  I  fear, 
well  kept.  There  are  a  few  of  the  older  books  at  Agra, 
but  as  the  records  were  saved  in  the  Mutiny  (I  personally 
assisted  as  a  boy  in  smuggling  them  into  the  fort,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Oolvin's  stupid  order)  I  could  get  you  copies  of  all 
entries  of  names  you  feel  interested  in. 

I  am  personally  interested  in  '  Bibi  Juliana,'  and  I  should 
feel  much  obliged  for  any  reference  to  her  that  you  could 
give  me  from  Muhammadan  sources.  Colonel  (now  General) 
Kincaid  wrote  about  the  Bourbon  family  (of  Bhopal)  in  the 
A.Q.II.,  1st  series,  January,  1887,  in  which  he  mentions 
a  Letdy  Juliana,  "sister  of  Akber's  wife,"  who  married 
a  Bourbon.  But  Bibi  Juliana  was  my  paternal  great- 
grandmother  one  degree  back,  the  recipient  of  a  Jagir 
from  Bahadur  Shah  I,  still  in  the  family. 

Eincaid  is  a  member  of  the  E.I.IJ.S.  Club,  and  you 
could  meet  him  there  too,  and  he  could  probably  tell  you 
something  more  on  the  subject.  Mallison  and  Eeene  are 
two  others  who  know  a  good  deal  on  this  particular  subject. 
But  I  will  not  tire  you  out  with  more  of  my  writing; 
should  I,  however,  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  as 
I  suggested,  we  might  get  some  information  to  bear  on 
any  topic  regarding  Agra  which  you  might  wish  to  have. 
.  .  .  .  Should  you  fail  in  getting  Eocco  Cocchio's 
"  History  of  the  Capuchin  Missions  "  (not  very  full  regarding 
Agra)  please  let  me  know,  and  I'll  try  and  get  a  copy 
through  some  of  my  Capuchin  friends  here  in  England. 
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There  is  a  Capuchin  monastery  at  Crawley  (Sussex),  where 
they  are  almost  sure  to  have  it. — Yours  faithfully, 

J.  P.  Val  d'Eremao. 

III. 

The  Institute,  Woking. 

Dec.  Srd,  1895. 

My  dear  Sir, —  ....  I  can  at  present  with 
difficulty  discharge  my  part  of  the  duties  of  producing  the 
Asiatic  Quarterly/  Review  for  January.  I  hope,  therefore,, 
that  you  will  allow  me  to  write  to  you  a  little  later  on  to 
fix  a  meeting. 

Thank  you  for  the  points  given  in  your  previous 
letter  regarding  Bibi  Juliana ;  they  tally  with  our  family 
history  :  the  name  written  in  Urdu  Jj^  is  Val,  the 
rest  of  the  surname  being  variously  spelled  De  Ramao 
or  D'Eremao,  the  way  we  spell  it.  I  can  give  you  our 
legendary  account  of  the  coming  of  the  first  D'Eremao  ta 
India ;  and  if  you  can  get  hold  of  the  records  of  the  Delhi 
Eesidency  in  1803-26  you  would  find  a  good  deal  about 
my  grandfather,  called  by  Lord  Lake  and  others  Captain 
Manuel  (Emmanuel),  Captain  Yale,  and  Captain  D'Eremao, 
who  governed  Hansi  after  the  fall  of  George  Thomas. 
I  have  copied  a  few  documents  at  the  India  Office,  but  my 
subordinate  position  and  heavy  work  prevent  my  giving 
to  the  research  all  the  time  it  requires. 

I  have  just  now  in  India  a  lawsuit  regarding  the  last  of 
the  Jaghirs  of  the  family.  John  and  Sebastian  are  names 
in  our  family,  and  my  grandfather,  Emmanuel,  was  the 
son  of  Bibi  Juliana ;  my  father,  Domenic,  would  thus  be 
the  cousin  of  Isabel.  But  though  I  remember  in  my  child- 
hood hearing  the  names  of  Bourbon,  Soisson,  Brouet,  etc., 
I  cannot  recall  Gentil ;  he  may  have  been  spoken  of  by  his 
Christian  name  only,  as  a  connexion,  which  would  account 
for  that.  More  when  we  meet.  I  need  not  say  how  very 
important  and  interesting  all  this  is  to  me. — With  kind 
regards,  yours  sincerely, 

J.  P.  Val  d'Eremao. 
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2.    Pali  and  Sanskrit. 

Ohent 
January^  1903. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — ^There  is  in  the  Ming 
Library  a  Brahmajdlasutra  (Cat.  of  Nanjio,  No.  554,  1087), 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sutras  of  the  Great  Vehicle. 
It  has  been  translated  by  Professor  de  Groot,  and  fully 
illustrated  by  this  able  scholar  iu  his  "  Code  du  Mahayana 
en  Chine.''  But,  except  so  far  as  the  title  is  concerned, 
there  is  not  the  least  relation  between  this  book  and  the 
old  Pali  Sutta  edited  by  yourself  and  Mr.  Carpenter,  and 
translated  in  your  "  Dialogues  of  Buddha." 

Now  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  long  passage, 
containing  several  quotations  from  the  old  sutra,  in  the 
AbhidharmakoSavydkhyd,  where  nearly  everything,  and, 
I  hope,  even  the  bulk  of  the  Viauddhimagga,  is  to  be 
found.  This  identification,  like  some  others,  noticed  en 
passant  in  the  September  number  of  the  Journal  Asiatique 
for  the  year  1902  (ii,  p.  237,  n.  2),  gives  a  new  proof,  if 
such  were  wanted,  that  the  Buddhist  Sanskrit  Schools  of  the 
Middle  Age  were  well  furnished  with  materials  of  the  most 
orthodox  kind.     I  venture  to  send  it  you  in  full. 

The  quotation  occurs  at  the  foil.  382  B  and  following 
of  the  Soci^t^  Asiatique's  MS.,  and  must  be  compared  with 
the  printed  text  of  the  Pali  Text  Society,  Digha,  I,  pp.  13, 
17,  28  (1.  31 ;  2.  2;  2.  34).  There  are  many  little  various 
readings  of  interest.  It  seems  that  the  recension  of  our  sutra, 
which  the  author  of  the  EoSa  had  before  him  in  the  sixth 
century  a.d.,  was  in  some  details  independent  of  the  Pali. 
But  I  hope  that  you  will,  if  possible,  give  your  opinion  on 
the  matter. 

^purvdntakalpakdndm  ca  idivatavddindm  Brahmqfdlasutre 
vitardgdndm  kdmadhdtvdlamhandndm  drstindm  aamuddcdra 
uktah    ,    purvq/amndnusdrena    ya    evam    utpannadrstikda    te 

^  The  punctuation  and,  in  some  places,  the  spelling  have  been  corrected. 
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purvdntakulpakdh^  .  idhatavddino  bahavas  tatroktds,  tesdm 
vddharanam  ekam  dariayisydmah  .  ^ihaikatyah  dramano  va 
brahmano  va,  'ranyagato  va  yrksamulagato  va  dunyagaragato 
ya,  ataptanvayat  ^  prahananvayad  bhavananvayad  bahuli- 
karanvayat  samyagmanasikaranvayat,  tadriipam  ^ntam 
cetahsamadhim  spr^ti,  yatha  samahite  citte  yim9atim 
samvartaviyartakalpau  samanusmarati  .  tasyaiyam  bhayati  : 
^dvato  'yam  atma  loka^  ceti .  tadevam  sarva  eva  ete  purvdnta- 
kalpakdh  Sdivatavddino  'nayd  idSvatadrstydtmdnam  lokam 
edlambamdndh  kdmadhdtum  apy  dlambante,  ity  evam  kdma- 
dhdtvdlambandndm  drstindm  samuddcdra  uktah. 

tato  (P)  tawnin  eva  Brahmqjdlasutre  purvdntakalpakdndm 
ekatyaidSvatikdndm  mtardgdndm  kdmadhdtvdlambandndm  drsti- 
ndm iamuddcara  uktah  .  katham  .  ^bhayati,  bhiksayah,  Ba 
samayo  yetd  ayam  lokah  samyartate  .  samyartamane  loke 
yadbhuyasa  sattva  'Tbhasyare  deyanikaya  upapadyante  .  te 
tatra  bhayanti  riipino  manomaya  ayikala  ahinendriyah 
saryangapratyangopetah  dubhayarnasthayino  ^  syayamprabha 
yibayasamgamah  pritibhaksah  prityaha[ra]  di[383A]rgba- 
yuso  dirgham  adhyanam  tisthanti  .  bhayati,  bhiksayah,  sa 
samayo  yad  ayam  loko  yiyartate  .  yiyartamane  loke,  aka^ 
^unyam  brahmam  yimanam  abhinirvartate  .  athanyatarah 
sattva,  ayuhksayat  punyaksayat  karmaksayad,  abhasyarad 
deyanikayac  cyutva  dunye  brahme  yimana  upapadyate  .  sa 
tatraikaky  advitiyo  'nupasthapako  dirghayur  dirgham 
adhyanam  tisthati  .  atha  tasya  sattyasya  dirghasyadhyaao 
'tyaya[t]  trsnotpanna,  aratib  samjata :  aho  yatanye  'pi  sattya 
ihopapadyeran  mama  sabhagatayam  .  evam  ca  tasya  sattyasya 
cetahpranidhir,  anye  ca  sattva  ayuhksayat  punyaksayat 
karmaksayad  abhasvarad  devanikayao  cyutva  tasya  sattvasya 
sabhagatayam  utpannah  .  atha  tasya  sattyasyaitad  abhavad^ : 
''  aham  asmy  ekaky  advitiyo  'nupasthapako  dirghayur  ydvad 


^  On  the  heretical  views  concerning  the  purvanta  and  the  aparanta  (former 
births,  births  to  come),  see  the  Salistaxba  and  the  Madhtamakatrtti,  ch.  xxrii. 
«  Digha,  I,  p.  13.  1 1  et  14.  21. 

*  Digha,  I,  p.  17.  17. 
»  Sie. 

•  Sie. 
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anye  'pi  sattva  ihopapadyeran  mama  sabhagatayam ;  evam 
cetahpranidhir  ime  ca  sattva  ihopapanna  mama  sabhagata- 
yam .  mayaite  sattva  nirmitah,  aham  esam  sattvanam  Idvarah 
karta  nirmata  srasta  srjah  (P)  pitrbhuto  bhavanam "  iti  . 
tesam  api  sattvanam  evam  bhavati :  "  imam  vayam  sattvam 
adraksma^  ekakinam  advitiyam  anupasthapakam  dirgha- 
yusam  dirgham  adhvanam  tisthantam  .  tasyasya  sattvasya 
dlrghasyadhvano  'tyayat  trsnotpanna  aratih  samjata  :  aho 
vatanye  'pi  sattva  ihopapadyeran  mama  sabhagatayam ; 
evam  casya  sattvasya  cetasah  pranidhir,  vayam  cehopapanna 
asya  sattvasya  sabhagatayam ;  anena  vayam  sattvena  nirmi- 
tah  ;  eso  'smakam  sattva  I§varo  pdvat  pitrbhuto  bhavanam ''  . 
athanyatarah  sattva  ayuhksayat  punyaksayat  karmaksayat 
tasmat  sthanac  cyutva  tesam  i[383B]tthamtvam  agacchati 
manusyaciam  sabhagatayam ;  sadvrddher  ^  anvayad,  indri- 
yanam-paripakat,  keiSadmaSruny  avatarya,  kasayani  vastrany 
achadya,  samyag  eva  draddhaya  agarad  anagarikam  pravra- 
jyam  pravrajati.  so  'ranyagato  va  vrksamulagato  va  vistarena 
ydvat  tadrupam  Sntam  cetahsamadhim  spri§ati,  yatha  sama- 
hite  citte  piirvakam  atmabhavam  anusmarati  .  tasyaivam 
bhavati :  "  yo  'sau  brahma  yena  vayam  nirmitah  sa  nityo 
dhruvah  [§advato  'viparinamadharma,  ye  tu  vayam  tena 
brahmana  nirmitas,  te  vayam  anitya  adhruva  aSdvata  vipari- 
namadharmana  "  iti. 

tadevam  kdmadhdtur  api  iaydntagrdhadrstydlambito  bhavati, 
atah  kdmadhdtmlambandndm  drstindm  samuddcdra  uktah, 

tathd  tatraiva  Brahmajdlasutre  ahetusamutpattikdndm  pur- 
f)dntakalp\ak']dndm  iti  prakrtam  vitardgdndm  kdmadhdtvd- 
lambandndm  drstindm  samuddcdra  uktah.  katham '  santi 
rupadhatav  asamjnisattva  nama  devah  .  samjnotpadat  tesam 
sattvanam  tasmat  sthanac  cyutir  bhavati .  anyatamah^  sattvas 
tasmat  sthanac  cyutva  itthamtvam  agacchati  manusyanam 
sabhagatayam  .  purvavad  ydvat  piirvakam  atmabhavam  sama- 
nusmarati  .  tasyaivam   bhavati  :    "  ahetusamutpanna  atma 


^  MS.  adrak^me. 
»  Sic  MS. 

3  Digha,  I,  p.  28.  25. 
*  MS.  anyathatamal^. 
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lokaiS  ca."  tad  anenaivam  evam  bhavaty :  "ahetu8amutpann[aj 
atma  lokad  ca,  'ham  asmi,  purvam  nabhuvam,  so  'smy  etarhi 
sambhuta  ity  ahetusamutpanna  atma  lokad  ce"  'ty  evam 
dimdnam  lokam  cdlambamdnas  tayd  mithyddrstyd  kdmadlidtum 
apy  dlambata  ity  etesdm  kdtnadhdtvdlambandndm  drsttndm 
samuddcdra  uktah. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Louis  de  la  Vall^e  Poussin. 

[So  far  as  our  present  information  enables  us  to  judge,, 
it  seems  certain  that  neither  the  Pali  Pitakas  as  a  whole, 
nor  any  one  of  the  separate  books,  were  ever  translated  into 
Sanskrit.  When  the  Indians  began  to  use  Sanskrit  as  their 
literary  language,  from  the  second  century  a.d.  onwards, 
the  people  we  call  Buddhists  gave  up  composing  or  writing 
in  Pali,  though  they  probably  still  understood  it.  But  the 
books  they  then  wrote,  in  Sanskrit,  were  new  ones.  No 
translation  of  any  Pitaka  book  is  ever  mentioned,  and  no 
MS.  of  such  a  translation  has  been  discovered.  It  would 
seem  possible,  however,  from  the  above  very  interesting 
extracts  that  a  Sanskrit  work  based  on  the  Brahmajala 
Suttanta,  and  called  the  Brahmajala  Sutra,  was  extant  when 
the  Abhidharma  Kosa  Vyakhya  was  written.  The  other 
alternative — viz.,  that  the  quotations  are  from  the  Pali,  and 
merely  put  into  Sanskrit  at  the  time — seems  to  be  shut  out 
by  the  considerable  differences  between  the  Pali  text  and 
the  quotations.  That  such  isolated  stories  or  episodes,  or 
passages,  out  of  a  Pitaka  book  were  re- written  in  Sanskrit, 
is  COD  firmed  by  the  analogous  instance  of  the  Sakka  Pailha 
Suttanta.  We  have  in  the  Mahavastu,  1.  350,  a  quotation 
from  an  old  sutra  introduced  by  the  words  yathoktam  bhaga- 
vatd  Sakrapraineshu,  This  quotation  corresponds  fairly  well 
to  a  passage  in  the  Suttanta,  but  has  been  altered  and 
amplified.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  not  made  from  the  Pali. 
And  the  most  probable  hypothesis  seems  to  be  that  this  old 
and  popular  story  bad  been  re-written  in  Sanskrit  before 
the  time  of  the  Mahavastu.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
the  publication  of  the  Sanskrit  Buddhist  texts,  from  which 
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alone  we  can  hope  to  obtain  a  definite  conclusion  on  this  and 
on  80  many  other  points  of  historical  interest,  will  not  be 
longer  delayed.  And  meanwhile  we  have  to  thank  M.  de  la 
Valine  Poussin  for  his  constant  work  in  this  direction,  and 
for  his  present  very  striking  discovery. — Rh.  D.] 


3.    Sleeman's   "Py-khan" — Kalidasa  and  the  Guptas* 

Rathfarnham,  Camberky,  Surrey. 

January  30^A,  1903. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — On  p.  186  of  the  January 
number  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  Burn  follows  Mr.  Vincent  Smith 
in  connecting  Sleeman's  "  Py-khan,  or  a  conversion  of  living 
beings  into  stone  by  the  gods,"  with  the  verb  pekhnd. 
I  think  that  this  derivation  is  very  doubtful.  The  word 
py-khan  is  almost  certainly  Sleeman's  attempt  at  writing 
pdsanay  a  stone.  The  compound  pasdna-murti  is  quite 
common  in  the  meaning  of  a  stone  image.  Pd§dna  is 
pronounced  pdkhdn  all  over  Northern  India.  Hence 
Sleeman's  spelling. 

On  pp.  183  ff.  of  the  same  number  of  the  Journal, 
Mr.  Monmohan  Chakravarti  gives  several  reasons  for 
believing  that  Ealidasa  lived  under  the  Gupta  dynasty. 
As  a  very  small  contribution  to  the  discussion,  may  I  point 
out  the  poet's  somewhat  remarkable  employment  of  the  root 
gup  in  the  21st  verse  of  the  first  canto  of  the  Raghuvam^. 
Kalidasa  is  describing  his  hero  Dilipa,  and  says  ''jugopatrnd- 
namatrasio,"  or,  as  Count  von  Biilow  said  the  other  day, 
he  played  the  rdle  of  the  strong,  still  man  who,  without 
weakness,  but  also  without  provocation,  protects  himself  and 
his  property.  If  Kalidasa  did  live  under  the  Guptas,  the 
line  would  have  been  a  subtle  compliment  to  his  patrons. — 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

George  A.  Grierson. 
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4.    The  Vajracchedika. 

8,  Northmoor  Road,  Oxford. 

February  Ist,  1903. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — With  reference  to  the 
remarks  on  pp.  113-114  of  the  January  number  of  your 
Journal,  it  will  interest  'Mahayanist'  students  to  learn 
that  among  Dr.  Stein's  manuscript  fragments  I  have  dis- 
covered portions  of  the  Vq/racchedikd.  The  text  of  the  leaf 
shown  in  plate  v  of  Dr.  Stein's  *'  Preliminary  Report "  will 
be  found  in  Professor  Max  Miiller's  edition  of  that  work,  in 
the  Anecdota  Oxoniensia,  Aryan  Section,  vol.  i,  pt.  1,  p.  41. 
The  obverse  commences  with  sarva-aatvd  sarva-satvd  iti, 
occurring  on  line  8  of  the  print  (where  sarm  is  omitted),  and 
ends  with  kugald  dharmd  kugald  dharmd  iti  on  line  19. 
The  reverse  commences  with  [adha]rmd  c^eva  te  Tathdgatena 
on  line  20  of  p.  41,  and  ends  with  Tathdl_gata8j/a']  on  line  12 
of  p.  42  of  the  print.  The  leaf,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  only 
very  slightly  defective :  only  six  aksaras  are  lost  on  the  last 
(or  sixth)  line  of  the  obverse. 

The  manuscript  apparently  consisted  of  20  leaves,  of  which 
15  are  more  or  less  completely  preserved.  The  following 
five  are  entirely  missing :  1,  3,  4,  5,  12.  The  leaves  are 
numbered  on  the  obverse  pages,  not  (as  usual  in  Northern 
Indian  pothU)  on  the  reverse. 

The  text,  on  the  whole,  agrees  very  well  with  the  printed 
edition ;  but  it  appears  to  reflect  more  nearly  the  Japanese 
recension  of  the  work.  At  least,  the  passage  peculiar  to 
the  latter,  mentioned  in  footnote  1  on  p.  46  of  the  print, 
is  found  in  Dr.  Stein's  manuscript. 

The  end  of  the  work,  much  as  given  in  the  print,  stands 
on  the  reverse  of  the  19th  leaf,  where,  on  line  4,  it  reads : 
sa-deva-gandharva-manus^dsuragsca  loko  Bhagavato  bhdsitdms 
abhyanandur  {8%c)siU  ||  dddhyastama  (here  about  8  or  9 
aksaras  are  lost  at  the  end  of  the  4th  line) ;  then,  on  line  5, 
lvqfracchedt]kd  prqjndpdramitd  [samdptld,  A  portion  of  the 
lost  aksaras  must  have  contained  the  name  [  Vc^'racched{]kd. 
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After  samdptd  on  the  5th  line  of  the  19th  leaf  there 
follows  a  short  text,  which  is  very  imperfectly  preserved. 
It  commences :  siddhi  .  .  ya  saha  bhartari  nandi^balena  saha 
pitrnd  ....  It  is  continued  on  the  obverse  of  the  20th 
leaf,  which  is  very  fragmentary,  and  it  concludes  on  the 
2nd  line  of  the  reverse  of  that  leaf :  \ma]hdrdjma  aa-deva- 
mdnus^dsura-gardharvbag^ca  loko  Bhagavato  bhdsitanuabhya- 
nanda  (here  a  long  lacuna) ;  line  3,  ndma  mahdydnasutram 
samdptam  \\  C^  II  Namo  Aksaya-ma  .  .  ;  here  follows  a  long 
string  of  salutations,  imperfectly  legible,  which  fills  up  the 
rest  of  the  reverse  of  the  20th  leaf.  The  number  of  this 
leaf  is  missing,  and,  of  course,  it  is  possible  that  it  is 
a  higher-numbered  leaf.  But  this  does  not  seem  probable, 
for  what  is  legible  of  the  text  seems  to  contain  not  much 
more  than  an  advice  regarding  the  spiritual  advantage  of 
writing,  reading,  and  mastering  (paryavdp)  the  sutra. 

The  passages,  quoted  in  Professor  Bendall's  edition  of  the 
Siksa  Samuccaya,  pp.  171  and  275,  occur  in  the  manuscript 
on  fols.  2  (rev.)  and  11  (obv.). 

I  may  note  two  curiosities  of  spelling.  On  fol.  19,  line  4, 
we  have  adhimocyitavyd  (for  adhimoktavyd  of  the  print,  p.  45, 
11.  15-16).  Again,  vyuha  is  three  times  spelled  viyubhd  on 
fol.  13,  11.  5  and  6,  and  once  viyuhd  on  fol.  10,  line  5,  in 
either  case  as  feminine. — Yours  sincerely, 

A.  F.  Rudolf  Hoernle. 


5.    Heine  and  Persian  Poetry. 

London. 
February  16th,  1903. 

Dear  Sir, — Every  reader  of  Das  Bmh  der  Lieder  knows 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Heine — 

"  Aus  meinen  Thranen  spriessen 
Yiel  bliihende  Blumen  hervor, 
XJnd  meine  Seufzer  werden 
Ein  Nachtigallenchor  " ; 
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bat  I  am  not  aware  if  anyone  has  noticed  the  striking 
resemblance  between  the  Lyrischea  Intermezzo  (v)  and  the 
following  lines  of  a  Persian  poet : — 

Jj^  J^^  ui-w  ,ACm»  L::^%«»l£>y^  m\  <^^^  jf  (^^ 

jJi  J-?l-^j  "^J^H  d^^^J  ^j^\^  Ci\*x^\  A-j 

"  The  glamour  of  the  reflection  of  her  face  thrilled  in  the 

garden  and  became  a  Bose ; 
A  cry  burst  from  my  lips,  assumed  a  form,  and  became 

a  Bulbul  (Nightingale)  ; 
From  the  fireplace  of  my  flaming  heart  ascended  a  column  of 

smoke, 
Wreathed  round  her  face  with  the  aid  of  the  breeze  and 

became  ringlets ; 
In  honour  of  the  cavalier,   '  No  chivalrous  knight  like  him,' 

the  heaven-traversing  Moon, 
Mooned  out  of  full-moonhood,  bowed  her  back,  became  the 

shoeoftheDuldul." 

Heine's  Jewish  origin,  his  taste  for  Oriental  literature, 
and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  gems  of  Sanskrit  lyrics  had 
inspired  his  genius  to  produce  Die  Lotusblume,  Auf  Plugeln 
des  Oesanges,  etc.,  make  it  probable  that  these  Persian  lines 
were  not  imknown  to  him.  I  could  not  trace  these  lines 
to  their  author.  I  found  them  in  a  commonplace-book 
{ijo\j)  of  my  cousin,  Mr.  Z.  R.  Z4hid  Sohraworthy,  M.A., 
M.R.A.S.,  transcribed  below  a  ghazal  of  Iraki's.  The 
allusion  to  the  ^^}j^y^  ('Ali  |»^)  and  his  charger  (Duldul) 
shows  the  author  to  be  a  Shi'ite,  though  a  Sunnite  may  as 
well  have  expressed  a  similar  sentiment. 
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"  Je  ne  suis  pas  la  rose,  mais  j'ai  v&u  avec  elle." 
This  saying  is  assigned  to  H.  B.  Constant  (1767-1830)  by 
A.  Hayard  in  his  Introduction  to  the  "  Autobiography  and 
Letters  "  of  Mrs.  Piozzi.     To  me  it  seems  to  be  a  paraphrase 
or  recollection  of  the  following  lines  of  Sadi : — 

Tours  truly, 
Abdullah  al-MAmoon  Sohraworthy. 

7b  Profetsor  Rhyt  Davids^ 

Secretary  f  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

6.    Ramagama  to  Kusinara. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — ^The  testimony  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrims  Fa-hian  and  Yuan  Chwang,  when  taken 
along  with  other  available  data,  leads  me  to  believe  that 
several  of  the  Buddhist  places  of  note  in  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  the  Eapilavastu  country  are  well  known,  but  have 
not  been  recognized,  although  many  of  them  are  described  in 
Cunningham's  Archaeological  Survey  Reports  (A.S.R.)* 

Bhuila-dih  and  the  stupa  to  the  east  of  Jaitapura 
(A.S.R.,  xii,  pi.  x)  correspond  to  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Rama  country,  and  to  the  famous  Ramagrama 
stupa;  and  either  Bhankarl-^h  or  Bawarpara-dih,  to  the 
Sramanera  monastery. 

Ramapura  Deoriya  (A.S.R.,  xxii,  pL  ii)  represents  the 
village  named  Rama  to  which  Candaka  was  sent  in  advance 
from  Eapilavastu  when  Gautama  was  about  to  leave  home 
to  become  an  ascetic.  Korowa-dih  corresponds  to  Majgiiya 
(Manika) ;  and  the  stupas  of  Candaka's  Return,  Cut  Hair, 
and  Changed  Garments  to  the  stupa-sites  extending  from 
the  village  named  Cai^dua  eastwards  along  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Harnaya  Tala. 
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Bhadara  (Mon.  Antiq.,  N.W.P.,  p.  241)  is  the  site  of  the 
city  of  the  Moriyas  and  of  the  Ashes  stupa  ;  while  Gopalpura 
(op.  cit.,  p.  242 ;  Proe.  A.S.  Bengal,  1896,  p.  99)  is  the  village 
of  the  learned  brahmin  spoken  of  by  Yuan  Chwang. 

Kusinara,  where  Gautama  Buddha  died,  is  represented  by 
the  TJpdhauIiya-Rajadhani  remains  (A.S.E.,  xviii,  pi.  iii). 

The  detailed  evidence  in  support  of  these  and  other 
connected  identifications,  such  as  the  unity  of  the  Anoma 
River  with  the  Yana  Ganga  or  Bangili-Basa^hl  Nala 
(A.S.R.,  xxii,  pi.  ii),  will  be  filled  in,  and  at  no  very 
distant  date  be  ready  for  examination  and  criticism. — 
Yours  sincerely, 

W.  Yost. 

Jaunpur. 

February  2,  1903. 


7.    Ceylon  and  Chinese. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Among  those  men  who  shared  in  the 
propagation  of  Buddhism  and  in  the  translations  of  its 
scriptures  in  China  there  were  some  who  took  the  sea-route 
between  India  and  China.  Some  facts  narrated  about  these 
men  may  be  interesting,  both  for  the  history  of  navigation, 
and  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  relations  of  Chinese 
Buddhism  with  Ceylon.  The  following  extracts  are  made 
from  the  Kwai-Yuen  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Tripitaka, 
compiled  in  730  a.d. 

The  first  Buddhist  who  succeeded  in  finishing  a  sea  journey 
from  Ceylon  to  China  was  Fa-Hien.  But  a  little  before 
him  an  Indian  called  Buddhabhadra  arrived  in  China  in 
398,  i.e.  two  years  before  Fa-Hien  entered  India.  Buddba- 
bhadra  was  a  descendant  of  the  Sakya  Prince  Amitodana, 
and  was  bom  in  Nagarl  (PJIS  ^  ^  jifi)-  ^^  travelled 
through  Northern  India  and  Indo- China,  and  embarked 
from  Cochin  for  China.  After  him  there  was  a  series  of 
the  Buddhists  who  sailed  between  Southern  India  and  China. 

Sanghavarmi  (P  f^  flp  K  iSV  )>  &  Ceylonese  and  the 
translator  of  the  Mahi^aka  Yinaya,  arrived  in  China  in 
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420.  In  424  Gunavarman,  grandson  of  an  ex -king  of 
Kabul,  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  Sung  Dynasty.  He 
had  sailed  from  Ceylon  and  visited  Java  ( gj  ^ )  on  the 
way.  The  arrival  of  a  number  of  Ceylonese  nuns  in  434, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  certain  Tissara  (or  Tessara, 
MH  ii  IS)'  ^^  probably  connected  with  Gunavarman's  work 
for  the  foundation  of  the  monastic  system  in  China  after 
the  model  of  Ceylonese  Buddhism.  And,  again,  in  438 
another  group  of  eight  Bhikkhunis  came  from  Ceylon.  The 
texts  translated  by  Gunavarman  were  nearly  all  Vinaya 
texts,  ten  out  of  eleven.  Sanghavarman,  who  had  come  to 
China  by  the  overland  route,  sailed  from  the  southern  coast 
of  China  for  India  in  442.  Gunabhadra,  the  translator  of 
the  Samyukta-agama,*  arrived  at  the  province  Kan  in  435. 
Though  he  was  born  in  Central  India,  he  came  to  China 
from  Ceylon.  A  Chinese  Buddhist  called  Dharmakrama 
(P  U*  |tt  jgg),  of  the  Ll  family,  took  the  sea-route  in  453  on 
the  way  back  to  China  from  Southern  India.  Sanghabhadra, 
who  was  born  in  a  "  western  country,"  but  was  educated  in 
Ceylon,  came  to  China  with  his  teacher,  a  Tripitaka-acarya.* 
In  488  Sanghabhetdra  translated  Buddhaghosa's  Samanta- 
pasadika. 

In  the  sixth  century  we  have  only  one  instance  of  a  sea 
journey.  In  548  Paramati,  also  called  Kulanata  (^  jR  ]R{  10> 
was  invited  by  the  Emperor  Wu  of  the  Liau  Dynasty,  and 
arrived  on  the  southern  coast.  The  place  where  he  embarked 
for  China  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  fact  that  he  later 
expressed  the  wish  to  go  back  to  Lanka  shows  that  he  knew 
Ceylon.  We  owe  to  him  the  translations  of  many  works  of 
Asanga  and  Yasubandhu,  of  Samkhya  -  karika,  and  also  of 
some  Abhidharmas.     Paramati  was  born  in  Ujjainl. 

In  the  seventh  century  we  have  two  instances  of  sea 
journeys.  Punyna  -  upacaya  (?^Ii  4n  A  -ft  1P)»  bom  in 
Central    India,    came    to    China    from    Ceylon    in    655. 


^  The  MS.  from  which  the  translation  was  made  was  brought  by  Fa-Hieu 
from  Ceylon. 

*  The  name  of  this  Ac&rya  is  unknown.  Professor  Takakusu's  conjecture  that 
he  might  have  been  Buddhaghosa  requires  further  research. 

J.R.A.8.   1903.  24 
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Jnanabhadra,  a  Buddhist  from  Palyan  (P  2$  M)f  ^^  ^^^ 
''  Southern  Ocean,"  came  to  China  for  the  second  time,  after 
haying  visited  India  from  China  by  sea. 

The  last  of  the  series  in  our  Catalogue  is  Yajrabodhi,  who 
came  to  China  by  sea  and  entered  the  capital  in  720.  He 
was  bom  in  Malaya,  which  is  the  name  of  the  mountainous 
district  in  the  south  of  Ceylon,  but  is  also  used  for  a  similar 
district  in  South  India.  He  translated  many  Mantra  texts, 
and  became  the  founder  of  mystical  Buddhism  in  China. 

M.  Anesaki. 
Benares,  Feb.  3,  1903. 


8.    JahangTr's  Autograph. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Wollaston's  article  in  the  Journal 
for  1900,  pp.  69-73,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  an  admitted 
autograph  of  the  Emperor  Jahangir.  It  is  shown  on  a  plate 
opposite  p.  271  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  vol.  xxxix  (1870),  pt.  1.  There  is  considerable 
resemblance  between  this  writing  and  that  under  the 
portrait  opposite  p.  114  of  vol.  i  of  Mr.  W.  Foster's 
**  Embassy  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe."  The  result  is,  I  think,  to 
confirm  Mr.  Wollaston's  verdict  (which  I  had  arrived  at 
independently)  that  the  writing  under  the  portrait  is  an 
autograph  of  the  Emperor  Jahangir. 

Wm.  Irvine. 

February  11,  1903. 

9.    The  Avestic  Ligature  for  hm. 

Sir, — When  consulting  certain  Avestic  texts  some  time  ago, 
I  noticed  the  great  resemblance  which  the  Avesta  sign  -^ 
for  hm  has  to  the  Brahmi  conjunct  ^  both  in  form  and  in 
pronunciation.  I  do  not  know  if  this  has  been  pointed  out 
before.  If  not,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  resemblance  affords  additional 
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support  to  the  supposition  that  the  original  value  of  the 
compound  letter  ^  is  not  mhay  but  hma^  as  advocated  in  my 
note  on  the  subject  in  the  Journal  for  1901,  pp.  301^06. 

A  striking  proof  of  it  is  afforded  by  the  word  ahmdkdm 
(gen.  plur.  of  azBm),  which  is  equivalent  to  Pali  amhdkam. 
In  the  well-known  Bodleian  MS.  of  the  Avesta  (J.  2),  dated 
1323  A.D.,  it  is  written  with  the  conjunct  ^  (Yasna  15.  2), 
as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  written  in  the  Brahmi 
script.  In  the  Bod.  Zend-Sanskrit  MS.  J.  3,  of  equal 
antiquity,  as  well  as  in  five  other  MSS.  which  Professor  Mills 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  show  me,  this  conjunct  is  used  for  hm 
side  by  side  with  its  full  form  ^^.  Professor  Spiegel  has 
reproduced  the  ligature  in  his  edition  of  the  Avesta,  whilst 
Professor  Geldner  has  rejected  it  in  his  well-known  edition 
of  the  same  work,  because  he  found  ''whole  classes  of 
manuscripts,  especially  the  Persian,  make  no  use  of  this 
character  "  (Prol.,  p.  li). 

Don  M.  de  Z.  Wickremasinghe. 
Indian  Instiiute,  Oxford. 

February  28,  1903. 

10.    The  Kushan  Period. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  —  When  I  announced 
(Journal,  January,  1902,  p.  175)  my  discovery  of  an 
apparently  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Eushan  chronological 
problem  by  interpreting  the  dates  below  100  in  terms  of  the 
Laukika  era,  and  subsequently  developed  my  views  at  length 
(Journal,  January,  1903),  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  theory  propounded  was  altogether  novel.  But  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  A  friend  reminds  me  that  my 
theory  had  been  tentatively  suggested  by  Mr.  Growse  in  1883 
("Mathura,"  3rd  ed.,  p.  114).     Mr.  Ghrowse's  words  are : — 

**The  Seleucidan  era  is  obviouBly  one  that  might  have  recom- 
mended itself  to  a  dynasty  of  mixed  Qreek  descent ;  but  another 
that  might  with  equal  or  even  greater  probability  have  been 
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employed  is  the  Kashmirian  era  used  by  Kalhana  in  the  last  three 
books  of  his  Rajd-Taranginf,  and  which  is  still  familiar  to  the 
Br&hmans  of  that  country.  It  is  otherwise  called  the  era  of  the 
Saptarshis,  and  dates  from  the  secular  procession  of  Ursa  Major, 
Chaitra  sudi  I  of  the  26th  year  of  the  Eali-yuga,  3076  b.c.  It  i» 
known  to  be  a  fact,  and  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis,  that  when  this 
era  is  used  the  hundreds  are  generally  omitted. 

"The  chronological  difficulties  involved  in  these  inscriptions^ 
seem,  therefore,  almost  to  defy  solution ;  for  the  era  may  commence 
either  in  March,  3076  b.c,  or  in  October,  312  b.c,  or  in  57  b.c,  or 
in  78  A.D." 

This  passage  in  Mr.  Growse's  book  had  completely  escaped 
my  recollection.  I  now  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  that  the  first  hint  of  the  true  solution  of  the 
difficulty  was  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Growse. 

Vincent  A.  Smith. 
Giq/nfa,  Cheltenham. 

March  21,  1903. 
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Die  Reden  Gotamo  Buddho's  aus  der  mittleren  Sammluno 
Majjhimanikaya  des  Pali-Kanons.  Zum  ersten  Mai 
iibersetzt  von  Earl  Euoen  Neumann.  (Zweiter  Band, 
1900 ;  Dritter  Band,  1902.) 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Neumann's  translation  of  the 
Majjhimanikaya  has  been  reviewed  by  me  in  this  Journal 
for  1897,  p.  133  seq.  The  second  volume  came  out  in  1900, 
^nd  the  third  and  last  in  1902.  Of  the  Pali  text  the  first 
seventy-five  suttas  were  published  by  Trenckner  in  1888, 
Suttas  76-91  by  Chalmers  in  1896,  and  the  rest  also  by 
Chalmers  in  1900.  Besides  there  is  the  edition  of  the  King 
of  Siam  in  Siamese  characters,  which  has  been  consulted  by 
Neumann  in  all  difficult  passages. 

On  the  whole,  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  with  regard 
to  the  first  volume  of  Neumann's  translation  hold  good  also 
for  the  second  and  third.  In  one  respect  an  improvement 
may  be  acknowledged.  The  notes  are  more  interesting  in 
the  last  volumes.  Dr.  Neumann  seems  to  have  devoted 
himself  in  the  meanwhile  to  the  study,  not  only  of  Yedic 
texts,  chiefly  the  Upanishads,  but  also  of  mediaeval  mysticism, 
and  he  gives  us  a  lot  of  information  on  these  two  points 
in  the  notes  as  well  as  in  the  prefaces  to  the  second  and 
third  volumes. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  into  details  in 
this  short  review.  I  will  only  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Bakkulasutta  (No.  124)  and  the  Lomasakangiyasutta  (No.  134). 

The  Bakkulasutta  is  a  discourse  between  the  venerable 
Bakkula,  who  had  entered  the  order  at  80  years  of  age,  and 
the  naked  ascetic  Eassapa.  The  result  of  the  discourse  is 
the   reception   of  Kassapa  into  the  Buddhist  community. 
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Bakkula  is  mentioned  in  the  Anguttaranikaya,  i,  14,  4,  a» 
chief  in  the  matter  of  bodily  health  (appdbddha).  He  is- 
the  396th  in  the  list  of  the  theras  in  the  Apadana,  where 
we  find  the  story  of  his  curing  the  Buddha  Anomadassi. 
In  the  Theragatha  the  verses  225-227  are  ascribed  to  him. 
Neumann,  in  his  translation  of  this  passage  (''Die  Lieder 
der  Monche  und  Nonnen  Gotamo  Buddho's,"  p.  63),  gives 
a  curious  derivation  of  the  name  Bakula  from  a  Pali  word 
bdkuroB  or  bdkuras,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  dictionaries. 
The  true  derivation  of  the  name  Bakula  or  Bakkula  is  either 
from  vydkula  (Morris,  Journal  of  the  Pali  Text  Society, 
1886,  p.  98)  or  from  dvdkula,  '  the  two-family  one,*  and  on 
the  latter  the  legend  of  his  present  birth  is  based.  During 
his  childhood  his  mother  took  him  to  the  river  Yamuna 
to  bathe,  when  a  huge  fish  swallowed  him.  The  fish  was. 
caught  at  Benares,  and  on  being  cut  open  the  babe  was 
found  in  it  unhurt.  The  mother  heard  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  preserved,  went  to  Benares,  and  claimed 
him.  Thereupon  an  interesting  lawsuit  arose;  and  the  king, 
thinking  it  unjust  to  deprive  the  purchaser  of  a  fish  of 
anything  inside  it,  and  also  unjust  to  deprive  a  mother 
of  her  child,  decided  that  the  child  belonged  equally  to 
both.  So  he  became  the  heir  of  both  families,  and  was 
therefore  called  Bakkula  (Yisaddhimagga  in  Journal  of 
the  Pali  Text  Society,  1891-3,  p.  112  ;  Spence  Hardy, 
Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  520  ;  Milindapanha,  transL  by 
Rhys  Davids,  ii,  11). 

In  the  Bakkulasutta  no  allusion  is  made  to  this  legend, 
which  must  be  of  later  origin,  nor  of  his  curing,  in  a  former 
existence,  the  Buddha  Anomadassi  of  the  disease  he  waa 
suffering  from,  viz.,  wind  in  the  stomach  {rdtdbddha),  as  stated 
in  the  Apadana  and  Milindapanha.  The  whole  sutta  is 
about  Bakkula's  abstinence  from  all  sorts  of  transgressions, 
partly  allowed  and  partly  not  allowed,^  in  which  the  prieata 
of  that  time  used  to  indulge.  The  word  gadduhanamattam 
on  p.  127,  1.  2,  is  a  difficult  one.     Neumann  translates  it 

^  According  to  the  roles  in  the  Vinaya. 
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"und  ware  es  auch  nur  ein  Hustenreiz  in  der  Gurgel 
gewesen/'  and  connects  it  with  gaddulabandho,  ''ein  Hund 
mit  einem  Kehlbande"  (vol.  iii,  p.  28).  This  is  certainly 
wrong.  Supposing  that  a  word  gaddu,  '  throat/  exists,  which 
is  by  no  means  sure,  we  meet  in  gaddulabandho,  not  with 
this  word,  but  with  gaddula,  *  chain.'  Trenckner's  derivation 
from  Skt.  dadrughna  (Pali  Miscellany,  p.  59)  is  also  wrong, 
and  so  is  the  one  which  the  native  commentators  propose, 
viz.,  from  go^  *cow,'  and  duh,  *to  milk.'  The  word  remains 
a  crux.  Perhaps  gadda  stands  for  gaddha  =  gridhra, 
*a  vulture.'  The  second  part,  uhana,  could  be  derived  from 
uh,  and  the  whole  would  mean  *  the  setting  of  a  vulture,' 
which  might  signify  *  a  short  moment.'  We  gather  from 
the  expression  gaddhdhddhl  in  CuUavagga,  i,  32,  and 
Buddhaghosa's  commentary  to  this  passage,  that  the  Indians 
used  vultures  instead  of  dogs  in  hunting  hares  and  foxes 
(see  Sacred  Books,  vol.  xvii,  p.  377,  note). 

The  Lomasakangiyabhaddekarattasuttam  is  the  last  of  the 
four  Bhaddekarattasuttas,  which  all  contain  the  stanzas 
"  Atitam  nanvagameyya,"  etc.  Neumann  reads  the  8th  half- 
9loka  with  the  Siamese  edition,  "Tam  viddha-m-anubruhaye," 
and  translates,  "  Durchbohrend  finden  kanii  man  das.'*  I  do 
not  understand  which  form  of  vijjhati  this  mddhd  should  be, 
and  the  meaning  *  to  piece,  to  perforate '  is  not  at  all  suitable. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  we  read  with  Chalmers  vidva^  we  get 
a  much  better  sense :  ''  Was  keiner  rauben,  riitteln  kann, 
das  findend  moge  er  es  wachsen  lassen."  In  the  following 
half-9loka  there  is  also  a  mistake ;  instead  of  ajj^eva  kiccam 
dtappam  we  ought  to  read  qjj^eva  kiccam  kdtabbam,  "Was 
zu  thun  ist  muss  heuie  gethan  werden."  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  reading  of  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Apadana 
(fol.  the^). 

Lomasakahgiya  is  the  548th  in  the  list  of  the  theras  of 
the  Apadana,  and  in  the  Theragatha  verse  27  is  ascribed 
to  him — 

'^  Dabbam  kusam  potakilam  usiramunjapabbajam 
Urasa  panudahissami  vivekam  anubruhayam." 
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According  to  the  Apadana,  the  first  interview  between 
Lomasakahgiya  and  the  devaputta  Candana  took  place  at 
the  time  of  the  Buddha  Kassapa.  Afterwards  Candana 
was  reborn  in  the  Tavatimsa-heaven  and  Lomasakangiya  at 
Kapilavatthu  in  the  Sakya  family,  to  which  the  Buddha 
belonged.  In  this  existence  they  met  again,  and  at  this 
second  interview  Candana^  uttered  to  Lomasakangiya  the 
verses  "Atitam  nanvagameyya/'  etc. 

I  close  this  short  review  with  my  best  thanks  to 
Dr.  Neumann  for  the  good  and  solid  work  he  has  given 
us  in  his  translation  of  the  Majjhimanikaya. 

E.    MULLKR. 

Berne,  New  Year,  1903. 

Apollonius  of  Tyana.    By  G.  R.  S.  Mead,  B.A.     (London 
and  Benares  :  Theosophical  Publishing  Society.) 

Apollonius  of  Tyana  is  a  subject  of  perennial  interest. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  we  may  premise  that  he 
lived  in  the  first  century  a.d.,  traversed  the  world,  according 
to  his  biographer,  from  Cadiz  to  the  Hydaspes,  learned  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Indians,  wrought  many  miracles,  and 
died  under  Nerva  or  Trajan.  In  the  second  decade  of  the 
third  century  a.d.  Philostratus,  an  Athenian  Professor  of 
rhetoric,  wrote  his  biography,  which  biography  becoming 
popular,  the  renegade  Hierocles,  governor  of  Bithynia  under 
Diocletian,  brought  forward  as  a  rival  to  the  history  of  our 
Lord.  The  echoes  of  the  secular  controversy  started  by 
Hierocles  have  scarcely  died  away ;  it  is  indeed  universally 
admitted  that  Philostratus  did  not  intentionally  borrow 
from  the  Gospel  history,  but  some  still  hold  by  Baur's 
hypothesis  that,  Christianity  being  in  the  air,  Philostratus 
was  inspired  by  Gospel  stories  he  had  vaguely  heard.  Into 
that  controversy  we  do  not  propose  to  enter.     One  or  two 

*  Candana  has  nothing  to  do  with  eandra,  ^  moon,'  as  Neumann  suggests  in 
the  note  on  p.  379.  It  means  'the  sandal-tree/  and  is  frequently  used  as 
a  proper  name  alone  and  in  compositions.  The  northern  Buddhists  have  a  Buddha 
of  this  name  (Avadamu^taka,  transl.  by  L.  Feer,  p.  64)  and  a  pratyekabuddha 
(ib.,  p.  93). 
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of  the  logia  may  have  found  their  way  into  the  book,  but 
any  other  connection  with  Christianity,  direct  or  indirect, 
we  utterly  disbelieve. 

The  value  of  Philostratus'  work  is  twofold.  It  is  a  mine 
of  folklore,  and  of  folklore  then  for  the  first  time  recorded, 
but  since  then  universally  diffused.  The  God  who  appears 
at  the  conception  of  ApoUonius,  the  swans  which  herald  his 
birth,  the  Brahmans  who  rise  into  the  air  to  pray,  their 
acropolis  surrounded  by  clouds  which  collect  and  dissolve 
at  their  bidding,  the  fatal  loadstone,  the  monkeys  who  throw 
down  the  pepper,  the  plague  which  stalks  through  Ephesus 
in  the  disguise  of  an  aged  beggar,  and  turns  into  a  black 
dog,  the  creter  of  pardon,  the  brimful  cup  of  Tantalus,  the 
unfailing  cask  which  holds  the  rains, — these  and  a  hundred 
other  marvels  of  Greek  or  Eastern  folklore  may  be  read  here 
for  the  first  time,  or  if  not  original,  still  greatly  improved. 

And,  secondly,  the  book  is  the  chief  monument  of  religious 
thought  among  the  Pagans  in  the  time  of  the  Severi.  Its 
declared  object  is  to  set  forth  the  ideal  philosopher,  the 
true  theosophist  and  friend  of  the  gods,  the  new  Pythagoras. 
The  nature  of  the  gods,  their  relations  to  men,  occult  science 
and  magic,  sacrifice  and  divination,  the  moral  law  and  the 
duties  of  the  Emperor,  Philostratus  discusses  each  and  all. 

But  behind  this  romance  and  this  philosophy  there  lies 
the  enigma  of  ApoUonius  himself.  And  it  is  this  which 
interests  ApoUonius*  latest  biographer,  Mr.  Mead.  Now 
Mr.  Mead's  works  are  always  worth  the  reading.  They  are 
characterised  by  clearness,  sanity,  and  moderation ;  they 
are  scholarly,  and  are  always  conceived  in  a  profoundly 
religious  spirit.  The  bibliographies  are  excellent.  With 
Mr.  Mead's  workmanship  we  have  only  one  fault  to  find. 
In  order  to  give  elevation  to  the  utterances  of  his  hero,  he 
not  only  affects  poetical  expressions — which  is  permissible — 
and  poetical  inversions  of  speech — which  are  not  permissible 
— but  he  indulges  in  a  whole  page  of  irregular  blank  verse. 
Page  121  is  an  instance  in  point.  Mr.  Mead  is  master  of 
an  excellent  prose  style,  and  Pegasus  is  a  sorry  hack  when 
Pegasus  goes  lame. 
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And  now  we  come  to  the  question,  what  manner  of 
man  was  this  ApoUoniusP  Was  he  a  vulgar  magician 
and  impostor,  or  was  he  a  man  of  wondrous  virtue,  or  is^ 
there  some  middle  term  between  the  two  ?  Philostratus 
and  Mr.  Mead  have  no  doubt  about  the  answer.  For 
them  ApoUonius  is  the  preacher  of  a  large  and  gracious- 
philosophy,  a  politician  whose  sympathies  embraced  humanity* 
a  staunch  upholder  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Caesars,  no  rabid 
republican  like  his  quondam  friend  Euphrates,  a  reformer 
of  religions,  looking  benignly  upon  all  sects,  and  imparting 
to  them  something  of  his  own  elevation.  And  all  this  he 
does  in  virtue  of  the  hidden  wisdom  of  the  immemorial 
East,  the  wisdom  which  he  learned  from  the  Indian 
gymnosophists,  whereby  he  has  become  the  possessor  of 
a  divine  insight,  and  speaks  with  the  authority  of  an 
occult,  if  not  a  superhuman  power.  In  short,  Mr.  Mead 
accepts  Philostratus'  biography  as  genuine  history,  after 
deducting  what  is  obviously  fabulous  and  incredible.  This 
were  an  easy  method,  but  it  is  hardly  a  convincing  one.  It 
is  the  rationalist's  peculiar  privilege,  or  pravity,  to  elect 
and  reject  his  facts  at  will ;  and  that  is  a  title  which 
Mr.  Mead  would  abhor.  If  we  are  to  get  at  ApoUonius 
we  must  get  behind  Philostratus.  It  is  possible  to  do  so^ 
because  Philostratus  has  given  us  his  authorities,  and 
because  ApoUonius  is  mentioned  by  authors  anterior  to 
Philostratus.  But  before  we  make  the  attempt  it  wiU  be 
well  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  the  cult  of 
ApoUonius  arose.     Philostratus  had  nothing  to  do  with  tMt. 

It  was  the  Dowager  Empress  Julia  Domna  who  first 
brought  the  cult  of  ApoUonius  into  fashion.  She  was 
a  Syrian  by  birth  and  training,  and  like  all  her  family 
Syrian  to  the  core.  ApoUonius  was  a  Greek,  but  a  Greek 
of  a  family  which  had  lived  for  generations  in  Tyana  of 
Cappadocia,  a  country  town  of  the  White  Syrians,  a  family 
therefore  distinguishable  from  its  neighbours  only  by  its 
pedigree  and  its  pride  of  Hellenism.  ApoUonius  must  have 
been  saturated  from  his  childhood  with  Syrian  modes  of 
thought,  and  his  chief  distinction  was  the  Oriental  character 
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he  gave  to  the  vagrant  Greek  philosopher.  In  his  time 
he  attained  considerable  fame  as  a  wandering  fakir  and 
thaumaturge,  and  after  his  death  a  local  cult  appears  to 
have  sprung  up  of  this  strange  figure.  Here  were  all  the 
elements  required  to  fascinate  the  religious  imagination  of 
the  Syrian  Empress.  Her  stepson  the  Emperor  Caracalla, 
over  whom  her  influence  was  great,  erected  a  temple  in 
Apollonius'  honour,  and  by  her  command  Philostratus  wrote 
his  biography.  Philostratus  was  much  more  careful  about 
Attic  phrasing  and  dramatic  effect  than  about  solid  facts: 
he  was  engaged  to  write  a  panegyric,  and  he  had  one  eye  on 
the  schools  at  Athens,  the  Papal  seat  of  Pagan  philosophy, 
the  other  was  turned  to  the  Court  of  the  Empress,  where 
religious  discussion  was  as  daily  bread.  The  result  was 
a  memorable  philosophic  romance,  full  of  marvels  and  of 
folklore,  but  at  the  same  time  an  embodiment  of  a  lofty 
religious  philosophy,  the  outcome  of  two  centuries  of 
religious  speculation.  We  have  first  to  get  at  the  residuum 
of  historical  fact  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  romance, 
and  secondly  to  distinguish  ApoUonius'  teaching  from  Philo- 
stratus' accretions. 

The  romance  of  the  story  was  not  due  to  Philostratus  at 
all ;  it  was  supplied  him.  Three  biographies  already  existed 
of  the  hero  ;  and  besides  these  Philostratus  had  got  certain 
things  from  local  tradition.  He  had  also  utilised  one  or 
more  works  ascribed  to  ApoUonius,  as  well  as  a  collection 
of  letters,  of  which  only  some  were  genuine.  The  previously 
existing  biographies  were  written,  the  one  by  Maximus,  the 
second  by  Moeragenes,  and  the  third  by  a  certain  Damis. 
The  work  of  Maximus  dealt  only  with  the  early  life  of 
ApoUonius  at  Aegae,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  part 
of  Philostratus*  work  is  practically  free  from  the  marvellous. 
We  may  take  it  for  historical.  The  fuller  biography  of 
Moeragenes  was  not  to  Philostratus'  liking,  for  reasons  we 
shall  presently  see,  and  he  pooh-poohs  it.  His  chief 
authority  is  the  narrative  of  Damis,  and  much  of  the 
philosophic  teaching  is  conveyed  in  Socratic  dialogues 
between   Damis   and   ApoUonius.      This   Damis   is  said   to 
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have  been  an  Assyrian  of  Nineveh  who  accompanied 
ApoIIonius  on  his  travels,  but  his  memoirs  were  jotted 
down  in  a  rude  and  unlettered  style,  and  their  existence 
remained  unknown  until  a  descendant  produced  them  in 
answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Empress.  They  were 
probably  a  farrago  of  wild  legends  and  obscure  sayings, 
such  as  passes  muster  in  India  for  the  life  of  a  Gorakhnath 
or  a  Eabir.  Historical  value  these  memoirs  have  none,  but 
they  are  the  basis  of  much  of  the  folklore  and  most  of  the 
marvels.  Philostratus  cannot  have  got  much  from  local 
tradition  after  a  hundred  years  of  neglect,  and  he  makes 
little  use  of  his  other  sources  of  information — the  letters  and 
the  writings.  From  the  latter  he  gives  scarcely  a  quotation ; 
he  quotes  several  of  the  letters,  but  rather  to  illustrate  the 
style  than  the  opinions  of  the  man.  If  we  expunge  every 
passage  in  which  Darais  bears  a  part,  and  everything  that  is 
borrowed  from  Ctesias,  the  Companions  of  Alexander,  and 
other  well-known  story-tellers,  i.e.  if  we  expunge  three- 
quarters  of  the  volume,  we  get  a  residuum  which  we  may 
perhaps  allow  to  be  true,  at  least  when  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
notices  of  other  writers. 

Of  these  the  earliest  is  Lucian.  Lucian,  a  Syro-Greek 
himself,  must  often  have  heard  of  ApoUonius,  and  he 
declares  the  impostor  Alexander  of  Abonoteichos  to  be  his 
spiritual  descendant ;  his  master  was  a  Tyanean,  one  "  of  the 
companions  of  ApoUonius  the  Tyanean,  and  acquainted  with 
all  his  *  tragedy,' "  or  tragic  style.  Lucian  is  hardly  a  fair 
witness,  but  the  reference  here  is  obvious,  and  is  amply 
borne  out  by  Philostratus.  ApoUonius  marches  from  town 
to  town  surrounded  by  disciples ;  he  dwells  in  the  temples ; 
his  figure  is  meagre,  his  looks  are  ascetic,  his  dress 
magnificent  and  striking,  his  long  hair  gives  him  a  strange 
dignity,  when  he  speaks  it  is  like  an  oracle ;  from  time  to 
time  he  vanishes  incomprehensibly.  An  air  of  mystery 
surrounds  the  man,  '  tragic '  pomp  and  dramatic  accompani- 
ments are  his  stage  properties ;  in  outward  appearance  he  is 
the  parallel,  not  of  Pythagoras,  but  of  the  Indian  fakir 
resplendent  in   peacocks'   feathers,   miscellaneous    costume, 
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and  white  Berlin  gloves,  who  sits  wrapped  in  silent 
meditation  on  the  Ganges'  bank  or  on  the  temple  platforms 
of  Hurdwar. 

So  far  the  appearance  of  the  man.  Apuleius  and 
Moeragenes  bear  witness  to  his  repute  as  a  magician. 
Apuleius  ranks  him  with  the  most  famous.  Moeragenes, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  reference  in  Origen,  represented 
magic  as  a  leading  characteristic  of  his  hero.  And  this 
was  undoubtedly  the  popular  view.  Philostratus,  while 
declaiming  against  magic,  abounds  in  examples.  Some  of 
these  are  ordinary  instances  of  second  sight,  and  the  most 
famous  one,  in  which  Apollouius  describes  the  murder  of 
Domitian  at  the  very  time  it  happened,  is  vouched  for  by 
Dio  Cassius.  Second  sight  and  mesmeric  powers  ApoUonius 
probably  possessed;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  tricks  like 
those  of  the  Davenport  brothers,  when  he  puts  off  and  on 
his  chains  at  will,  or  causes  the  letters  of  the  indictment 
against  him  to  disappear,  or  vanishes  from  before  the 
Emperor's  judgment-seat  in  Bome  to  reappear  the  same 
day  at  Puteoli?  According  to  Philostratus  he  was  tried 
before  Domitian  for  his  dress,  his  manner  of  life,  and  his 
magical  practices,  and  these  charges  sum  up  the  popular 
impression  of  the  man  and  all  that  the  public  cared  to 
know  of  him. 

But  there  was  undoubtedly  a  nobler  side.  Eusebius 
(Praep.,  Evang.  iv,  c.  13)  has  preserved  a  fine  passage  from 
his  work  on  Sacrifices  which  enables  us  to  judge  of  him  apart 
from  the  philosophic  halo  invented  by  Philostratus.  The 
passage  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  but  it  may  be  abridged 
as  follows : — 

**  That  man,  methinks,  would  show  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
Divinity,  and  he,  if  any  man,  would  experience  the  divine  grace 
and  benediction,  who  should  make  no  visible  sacrifice  to  the  First 
God — the  One — the  Separated  from  all  others,  to  whom  all  other 
gods  are  altogether  secondary ;  nor  should  he  light  a  fire,  nor  name 
Him  by  the  name  of  sensible  things,  for  He  needs  naught — nay, 
not  even  from  the  gods ;  but  he  should  direct  to  Him  his  mental 
prayer,  and  through  his  noblest  faculty,  the  reason,  ask  good  things 
from  Him  who  is  super-excellent  in  wisdom." 
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Many  streams  of  thought  are  blended  here.  The  Jews 
of  the  Diaspora  in  the  first  century  a.d.  had  carried  the 
separation  of  the  Creator  from  the  creature  to  the  uttermost^ 
and  the  cult  tov  'Tylnarov,  of  the  Most  High,  originating 
doubtless  under  Jewish  influence,  was  spread  through  Asia 
Minor.  In  ApoUonius'  conception  of  the  First  God  there 
is  nothing  singular.  It  is  the  note  of  asceticism  which  is 
novel  in  a  Greek.  As  a  Pythagorean  ApoUonius  abstained 
from  flesh ;  he  drank  water ;  he  wore  the  linen  garments 
of  a  priest.  But  he  went  much  further.  He  abstained  from 
marriage ;  and  here  he  declares  that  the  idea  of  Divinity 
is  stained  by  human  utterance.  His  attention  is  devoted 
not  to  theosophic  speculation,  but  to  divine  symbolism  and 
ascetic  practices.  In  all  this  he  was  essentially  Syrian. 
Syrian  likewise  in  his  worship  of  the  sun,  to  which  he  daily 
addressed  his  prayers.  He  was  devoted  to  the  Babylonian 
science  of  astrology,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  it.  As  a  Pytha- 
gorean, he  believed  in  metempsychosis ;  whether  he  laid 
such  stress  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  Philostratus 
would  have  us  think,  is  doubtful.  The  Oriental  wisdom 
which  Apollonius  boasted  of  was  probably  the  wisdom  of  the 
Magi,  then  numerous  in  Cappadocia.  Had  any  of  his  books 
come  down  to  us,  it  would  doubtless  have  formed  a  valuable 
record  of  the  religious  thought  of  Syria  in  the  first  century 
A.D.  But  an  original  thinker  Apollonius  was  not,  although 
he  was  a  striking  figure.  He  cared  nothing  for  speculations 
on  the  nature  of  gods  or  of  men ;  he  was  a  Pagan  ritualist, 
intent  on  improving  the  modes  of  communication  between 
the  two,  not  without  a  hint  that  he  belonged  to  both  himself. 
We  conceive  of  him  as  part  charlatan  and  mountebank,  part 
mystic  and  philosopher ;  meagre  and  ascetic,  possessed  of 
second  sight  and  mesmeric  powers,  possessed  also  of  some 
noble  thoughts,  one -quarter  Greek  and  three-quarters 
Oriental,  he  is  the  first  of  Western  fakirs.  Shall  we  call 
him  a  vagrant  Pythagorean  or  a  wandering  Indian  gymno- 
sophist  P  Neither  in  truth,  but  a  curious  amalgam  of  both. 
Such  is  our  Apollonius — ^not  Mr.  Mead's.  The  portrait  is 
less  pleasing,  but  it  is  truer  and  more  novel ;   it  restores 
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Apollonius  to  his  rightful  place  as  the  spiritual  ancestor 
of  Alexander  of  Abonoteichos,  Peregrinus  Proteus,  and  in 
a  more  remote  degree  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites  and  the  Syrian 
monks  who,  gazing  on  their  navels,  were  illumined  by  the 
light  that  shone  on  Tabor — strange  replicas  of  the  Indian 
ascetic. 

J.  Eennsuy. 

Progressive  Exercises  in  the  Chinese  Written  Language. 
By  T.  L.  Bullock.  (London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  & 
Co.,  Limited,  1902.) 

This  well  got  up  book  by  the  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  is  intended,  as  explained  in  the  preface, 
to  aid  the  beginner  who  wishes  to  go  straight  to  the  literary 
language  of  China,  without  devoting  previous  time  and 
attention  to  the  spoken  tongue.  The  latter  requires  the 
presence  of  a  native  haien-shing  to  initiate  the  student  into 
its  many  mysteries  of  pronunciation  and  tone ;  while  even 
without  such  assistance,  which  is  difficult  to  secure  away 
from  Chiua,  progress  is  possible  in  the  former  for  the 
student  who  may  wish  to  consult  the  older  classical  and 
historical  books,  or  to  translate  documents  in  the  business 
«tyle  used  for  all  official  writings  at  the  present  day. 

After  a  short  introductory  chapter  devoted  to  spelling  and 
pronunciation,  and  a  lucid  account  of  the  'radicals,'  we 
come  to  the  progressive  series  of  seventy-two  exercises,  each 
with  its  vocabulary,  translation,  and  notes,  forming  the  body 
of  the  work,  which  are  followed  by  a  full  alphabetical  index 
of  '  characters.'  The  exercises  have  been  carefully  compiled 
from  the  native  school  primers,  classics,  and  official  docu- 
ments, and  they  seem  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  equip  the 
learner  to  proceed  profitably  to  more  advanced  works,  such 
as  the  Documentary  Course  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  which  is 
specially  recommended  by  Professor  Bullock  for  the  purpose. 

Minute  criticism  is  uncalled  for  here,  but  a  word  of 
commendation  is  due  for  the  correct  form  and  finish  of  the 
Chinese  type,  printed  by  E.  J.  Brill,  of  Leyden  in  Holland. 

S.  W.  B. 
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Delhi  :   Past  and  Present.     By  H.  C.  Fanshawe,  C.S.I. 
(John  Murray,  1902.) 

Assuming,  as  I  think  we  ought,  that  Mr.  Fanshawe's 
principal  object  was  to  produce  a  popular  guidebook  to 
Dihli,  we  may  say  without  hesitation  that  he  has  written 
a  very  good  one ;  it  is,  indeed,  as  one  reviewer  was  pleased 
to  call  it,  a  "  glorified  guide-book."  My  only  doubt  is 
whether  it  is  not  too  good,  and  therefore  too  dear,  for  that 
purpose ;  and  I  enter  a  mild  protest  against  the  bad  binding — 
my  copy  is  already  falling  to  pieces.  The  work  is  beautifully 
illustrated  and  well  got  up  generally.  Mr.  Fanshawe,  guided 
by  his  exceptional  local  knowledge,  has  selected  an  excellent 
and  easily  followed  itinerary,  while  his  flowing  style  and 
quick  eye  for  architectural  detail  make  the  book  most  pleasant 
and  instructive  reading. 

But  writing  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  any  serious 
student  of  Indian  history  must  feel  compelled  to  express 
regret  that,  with  so  much  in  his  favour,  Mr.  Fanshawe  did 
not  set  himself  the  higher  task  of  producing  a  thoroughly 
scientific  and  final  work  on  the  archaeology  and  topography 
of  Dihli,  with  illustrative  passages  from  the  native  chroniclers* 
As  things  stand,  Sayyad  Ahmad  Khan's  Asdr-us-mnddid 
(Dihli,  1853)  and  the  muddled  English  version  of  it  by 
Garr  Stephen,  '' ArchsDology  and  Monumental  Remains  of 
Delhi"  (1876?),  must  still  be  used.  In  case  Mr.  Fanshawe 
ever  returns  to  the  subject,  I  call  his  attention  to  an 
excellent  (Urdu)  description  of  Dihli  among  the  manuscripts 
in  the  Society's  collection.  It  is  the  second  pamphlet  (of 
73  folios)  in  Persian  MS.  No.  351,  and  is  described  a» 
*'  Account  of  the  Inscriptions,  etc.,  on  the  Masjids,  Tombs,, 
and  Sacred  Edifices  of  Shahjahanabad  and  its  Environs/' 
by  Sangin  Beg,  son  of  'Ali  Akbar  Beg ;  it  is  dedicated  to 
Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  and  must  have  been  compiled 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  I  believe  that  Sayyad 
Ahmad  Khan  was  very  largely  indebted  to  this  predecessor's 
labours.  There  is  also  a  very  large  map  of  Dihli  in  the 
map-room   at   the    India    Office,   which  ought   to  interest 
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Mr.  Fanshawe,  if  he  does  not  already  know  of  it.  It 
possesses  the  merit  of  having  been  prepared  before  1857, 
and  therefore  shows  the  streets  near  the  palace  and  the 
palace  itself  as  they  were  in  the  Moghul  time,  before  the 
clearings  inside  the  Fort,  and  between  it  and  the  Jami^ 
Mas j  id,  effected  after  the  Mutiny. 

An  account  of  the  siege  of  Dihli  during  the  Mutiny  of 
1857  occupies  141  out  of  a  total  of  329  pages,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  things  in  the  book ;  though  from  my  point  of  view 
I  would  wish  it  away,  and  the  space  thereby  saved  devoted 
to  archaeology  pure  and  simple.  Of  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  on  which  his  book  touches,  it  is  perhaps  in 
history  that  Mr.  Fanshawe  is  least  well  equipped.  Even 
a  guidebook  is  not,  I  trust,  any  the  worse  for  being  as  exact 
as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  such  matters ;  I  therefore  venture 
to  enter  in  some  detail  into  points  of  history,  which  will, 
I  fear,  seem  to  the  author  the  very  "mint,  anise,  and 
cumin  "  of  criticism. 

On  p.  2  Mr.  Fanshawe  inadvertently  repeats  the  old  error, 
to  kill  which  Major  Raverty  has  laboured  so  hard,  that  the 
invaders  of  the  twelfth  century  were  Pathans.  The  Ghoris 
themselves  were  Tajziks,  and  their  generals,  either  TurkI 
slaves  or  Khalj  Turks.  Among  the  other  short-lived  capitals 
(p.  3),  was  there  not  a  Khizrabad,  founded  in  1418  by  Sayyad 
Khizr  Khan  (Carr  Stephen,  p.  159)  ?  As  to  the  remark  on 
the  same  page  about  the  palaces  of  the  nobles,  there  cannot 
be  the  least  doubt  of  their  existence,  as  the  names  of  several 
were  well  known  and  are  often  mentioned.  Is  it  quite 
correct  to  say  (p.  4)  that  in  1761  Ahmad  Shah,  Abdali, 
placed  Shah  'Alam  on  the  throne,  that  monarch  having 
succeeded  de  jure  in  1759,  without  appearing  at  Dihli  till 
1771 P  The  distich  on  the  same  page  is,  in  its  original  form, 
of  much  older  date,  see  Budaoni,  i,  375,  writing  of  the  year 
797  H.  (1394),  where  it  reads :  Hukm-i-Jdhuddwand-i'^dlam  az 
Dihli  ta  Pdlam,  or  as  quoted  in  Elliot,  v,  74,  n.  4,  from  the 
Tdrikh'uDdudl  (written  between  1605  and  1627) :  Pddahdht 
Shdh  'Alam  Az  Dihli  td  Pdlam.  On  p.  18,  for  '  Mardan  *Ali 
Khan'  read  ''All  Mardan  Khan,'  the  well-known  Persian 
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who  traitorously  ceded  Qandahar  to  Shahjahan.  As  to  the 
place  (p.  28)  where  Jahandar  Shah  and  Farrukhsiyar  were 
confined  and  murdered,  it  is  called  in  the  histories  the 
Tirpoliyah,  or  Triple  Gate.  I  would  suggest  that  it  was 
a  distinct  building,  and  not  part  of  the  naqqdr-khdnah,  or 
Band-room,  probably  one  of  the  two  gates  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  courtyard  which  lies  between  the  Mina  Bazar 
and  the  Naqqar-khanah.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
railings  in  the  Audience  Hall  (p.  28)  were  called  Jdlt 
(literally,  lattice-work);  while  the  name  Ouldl-bdr,  or  Red 
Enclosure,  was  confined  to  the  canvas  and  wood  screen 
enclosing  the  emperor's  tents  when  he  was  in  the  field; 
or  to  the  temporary  enclosure  that  anyone  receiving  an 
imperial  rescript  erected  for  the  requisite  ceremonial.  In 
1717  a  guldl'hdr  was  erected  by  the  governor  and  council 
of  Calcutta  at  Hugli,  to  which  they  repaired,  in  honour  of 
Farrukhsiyar's  farmdns  granting  them  trade  privileges. 
On  p.  33,  for  *  Abode  of  Splendour,'  from  jalwahy  I  would 
suggest,  as  more  justified  by  the  usual  spelling  without  the 
final  A,  that  the  word  comes  from  jilau,  a  bridle,  or  in  its 
secondary  meaning,  a  led  horse,  hence,  a  retinue  generally. 
Led  horses  and  caparisoned  elephants  stood  night  and  day  in 
this  courtyard.  The  space  between  the  palace  walls  and  the 
Jamnah  (p.  33)  is  usually  called  the  Retl,  from  ret,  the  Hindi 
for  sand. 

On  p.  34  (note)  the  statement  as  to  Shahjahan's  failure 
to  appear  at  the  balcony  window  in  1657  is  ambiguous;  it 
leads  one  to  infer  that  this  event  is  connected  with  Dihli, 
while  it  actually  occurred  at  Agrah.  The  exact  meaning  of 
Ohmal-khdnah  (p.  38)  is  found  in  a  passage  in  the  Ma^dsir- 
Hl'Umard,  ii,  442  (biography  of  Sa'duUah  Khan,  'Allamf,  the 
wazir) :  it  was  Akbar's  name  for  the  room  in  which  he  held 
secret  councils;  Shahjahan  disliked  it  and  altered  it  into 
DauM'kMnah-i'khds,  but  the  old  name  stuck  to  it.  At  Dihli 
it  stood  between  the  emperor's  private  apartments  and  the 
diwdn-i'klidS'O'^dm.  On  p.  43  the  murder  of  the  eunuch  Jawed 
Khan,  Nawab  Bahadur,  is  made  to  happen  along  with  the 
deposition  and  blinding  of  Ahmad  Shah  (1st  June,  1754) ;  it 
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really  took  place  on  the  6tli  September,  1752,  in  Safdar  Jang's 
house.  In  spite  of  his  great  position  and  influence  at  Court 
from  1720  to  1734,  Roshan-ud-daulah  was  never  more  than 
third  Bakhshi  (p.  60) ;  certainly  he  was  never  *  Bakhshi  *  in 
the  sense  of  being  first,  or  Mir  Bakhshi.  As  to  the  Qadam 
Sharif,  p.  63,  I  may  as  well  mention  the  curious  fact  stated 
in  the  Tdrlkh-i' Ahmad  8hdhi,  fol.  18b,  that  until  Ahmad 
IShah  and  his  mother  went  there  in  state  in  1751  or  1752,  no 
ruler  of  Dihll  visited  it,  because  the  builder  of  the  shrine  had 
placed  the  stone  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Blessed  Footstep 
over  his  own  grave,  and  they  feared,  I  suppose,  an  accusation 
of  worshipping  a  mere  mortal.  The  derivation  for  Shalihmar 
(p.  60)  from  shdld  (Sanskrit),  *  abode,'  and  mdr  (Sanskrit), 
'joy,'  is  most  ingenious  and  may  be  correct;  but  one  would 
like  to  know  more  about  it,  as  it  is  not  very  obvious, 
more  especially  the  second  half  of  it.  One  would  expect 
a  Sanskrit  compound  word  to  observe  the  order  *  joy-abode,* 
and  not  'abode-joy.'  The  D'Eremaos  mentioned  on  p.  62 
are  a  branch  of  the  Portuguese  family  called  Val,  "Welho, 
or  Yelho,  who  long  held  command  of  the  palace  guard, 
and  were  connected  with  the  Bibi  Juliana  about  whom 
Mr.  Beveridge  lately  read  a  paper.  Is  Mr.  Fanshawe  quite 
sure  of  the  identity  of  the  lady  named  Malikah  Zamani 
Begam  (p.  63)  P  I  have  never  seen  Muhammad  Shah's 
mother  called  anything  but  Nawab  Qudsiyah.  Is  not  the 
lady  meant  the  Malikah-i-zamanI,  daughter  of  Farrukhsiyar, 
who  was  married  to  Muhammad  Shah  in  1133  h.  (1720-1), 
and  died  in  1203  h.  (1788-9)?  I  am  confirmed  in  this 
identification  by  W.  Francklin,  "Shah  Aulum,"  p.  208, 
who  wrote  so  near  the  time.  He  states  that  this  lady 
(Malikah-i-zamani,  wife  of  Muhammad  Shah)  was  buried 
in  the  Tis  Hazari  Bagh  near  the  Kabul  gate.  The  statement 
on  p.  64,  referring  to  the  Ajmerl  gate,  requires  recon- 
sideration. The  Ghazl-ud-din  Khan,  Firuz  Jang,  from 
whose  name  it  gets  its  designation,  was  the  father,  not 
the  8on,  of  Nizam -ud- din,  Asaf  Jah.  He  died  on  the 
8th  December,  1710,  when  governor  of  Ahmadabad  Gujarat. 
His  grandson,  another  Ghazl-ud-din  Khan,  Firuz  Jang,  died 
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from  poison  at  Aurangabad  on  the  17th  October,  1752,  and  on 
the  10th  January,  1753,  his  body  was  buried  "  in  his  grand- 
father's tomb"  (British  Museum,  Oriental  MS.,  No.  2,005, 
fol.  46a).  The  Zinat-ul-masajid,  built  by  the  second  daughter 
of  Aurangzeb,  bore  the  date  of  1122  h.  (1710)  on  the  tomb, 
but  the  lady  herself  did  not  die  till  about  1720.  It  could 
hardly  have  been  built  in  1700,  as  the  Begam  was  in  the 
Dakhin  in  her  father's  camp  until  his  death,  and  only 
returned  to  Dihll  in  the  second  half  of  1707.  On  the  same 
page  (68),  surely  the  direction  of  Fatparganj  from  Dihll  i& 
wrongly  given ;  should  not  '  Bonth-east '  be  read  for  '  south- 
west '  P  Its  official  name  as  one  of  the  great  grain-marts  was 
Sahibganj.  Mr.  Fanshawe  is,  of  course,  entirely  justified 
(p.  68)  in  assigning  Hoshan-ud-daulah's  mosque  in  the  Faiz 
Bazar  to  1745,  in  accordance  with  Sayyad  Ahmad  Khan's 
(pt.  ii,  p.  90)  and  Carr  Stephen's  statements  (p.  273).  But 
I  have  considerable  doubt  as  to  that  date,  that  is,  1158  h.  ; 
first,  because  Eoshan-ud-daulah  died  in  1148  h.  (April,  1736) ;. 
secondly,  because  the  chronogram,  as  given  in  the  Asdr-u§' 
mnddld  (pt.  iii,  p.  45),  yields,  according  to  my  reckoning, 
1148  H.  and  not  1158  h.  It  reads :  Masjide  chun  hait-i-aqasi 
muhU-i-nurullah,  that  is,  (40  +  60  +  8  +  4  + 10)  +  (3  +  6  + 
50)  +  (2  +  10  +  400)  +  (1  +  100  +  90  +  10)  +  (40  +  8  + 
10  +  9)  +  (50  +  6  +  200)  +  (1  +  30  +  5)  =  1148. 

In  the  note  to  p.  69  and  again  on  p.  308  are  two  statements 
open  to  question :  one  of  them,  the  date,  is  very  nearly,  but  not 
quite  correct ;  the  other,  the  place,  is  quite  wrong.  Suraj 
Mai,  Jat,  was  killed,  not  in  1764,  but  on  the  29th  or  30th 
December,  1763,  not  at  Shahdarah  outside  Dihll,  but  close  to 
Ghazl-ud-dln-nagar,  eighteen  miles  away.  When  naming 
the  Nil!  Chhatri  close  to  the  Fort  (p.  69),  it  might  be  added 
that  this  was  a  favourite  resort  of  XJdham  Bae  (otherwise 
Qudsiyah  Begam),  mother  of  Ahmad  Shah,  in  1748-1754. 
For  *  Samsam-i-Daulah '  (p.  69)  read  '  Samsam-ud-Daulah/ 
as  in  Thorn,  p.  126. 

Passing  over  pp.  80  to  221,  devoted  to  an  account  of 
the  Mutiny,  we  come  on  p.  226  to  the  statement  that 
*Alamgir  II  was  murdered  in  1761.     The  correct  date  i» 
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the  28th  November,  1759.  There  is  a  contemporary  account 
of  the  crime  in  the  British  Museum,  Oriental  MS.  No.  1,749, 
fol.  214a.  One  Zafarullah  Khan,  an  underling  in  the 
employ  of  Ghazi-ud-din  Khan  *  Imad-ul-mulk,  the  wazir, 
was  sent  to  report  to  the  Emperor  the  arrival  of  a  holy  man 
from  Lahor,  who  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  the  Kotilah 
of  Firuz  Shah.  At  noon  the  Emperor  reached  the  Kotilah 
by  way  of  the  sands  along  the  Jamnah ;  with  him  were 
Zafarullah  Khan  and  a  few  palace  eunuchs.  As  they  came 
up  they  found  some  Moghul  followers  of  Balabash  Khan, 
commandant  of  one  of  the  Wazir's  regiments,  grouped  at 
the  gate  of  one  bastion.  They  announced  that  the  darvesh 
was  in  that  room.  On  arrival  at  the  doorway  the  Emperor 
descended  from  his  chair  of  state  and  entered  the  room  in 
the  bastion,  the  Moghuls  allowing  no  one  else  to  pass  inside 
except  Musahib  'All  Khan,  a  palace  eunuch.  Mirza  Baba, 
the  Emperor's  nephew,  was  left  outside ;  he  and  the  rest  of 
the  men  moved  off  in  various  directions  and  sat  down.  The 
prince  took  a  rug  from  one  of  the  retinue,  and  spreading  it 
out  on  a  masonry  platform,  began  to  recite  the  afternoon 
prayers.  Balabash  Khan  had  meanwhile  cut  down  and 
killed  the  Emperor  with  his  poignard  {khaniar),  and  coming 
to  the  prince  said:  "Get  up  and  come  with  me."  The 
prince  replied :  "  Where  am  I  to  go  ?  '*  The  Khan  answered : 
**  To  the  Emperor."  "  What  is  there  for  me  to  do  with  the 
Emperor  ?  "  "  You  must  return  to  the  Fort."  Saying  this, 
he  snatched  the  dagger  out  of  the  prince's  waist-sash,  laid 
hold  of  his  arm,  and  they  set  out  for  the  palace.  The 
Moghuls  seized  the  horses  and  arms  of  the  eunuchs  and 
other  servants ;  while  the  Emperor's  corpse  was  taken  away 
and  thrown  on  to  the  sands  beneath  the  Kotilah.  A  story 
was  concocted  that  'Alamglr's  foot  had  slipped  on  the  terre- 
plein  {fa§tl)y  that  he  had  fallen,  and  thus  had  given  up  the 
ghost.  Mirza  Baba  was  placed  in  the  Asad  Burj  of  the 
Fort  with  his  brethren. 

There  is  a  question  I  should  like  to  raise  with  regard  to 
the  spelling  of  Baratipalah  on  p.  233.  Does  that  truly 
represent    the    local    pronunciation,   or    is    it    not    rather 
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BarahpulahP  The  English  ear  is  usually  deaf  to  the 
difference  of  sound  between  the  inherent  vowel  a  and' 
the  short  u ;  there  is  thus  risk  of  confusion,  and  one 
would  like  to  be  quite  sure  of  the  true  sound  of  the  word. 
Falah  is  not  found  in  the  dictionaries  with  the  sense  of 
'  an  arch/  and  pulah  does  not  seem  to  be  in  them  at  all. 
I  have  always  treated  the  word  as  Barahpulah,  the  'twelve- 
arched'  [bridge],  connecting  it  with  pol^  a  gateway,  and 
pul^  a  bridge. 

Safdar  Jang  (p.  246)  died  on  the  4th  October,  1754,  and 
not  in  1753.  On  p.  306,  note  (lines  20  and  21),  read 
*Sa*adat  Khan'  for  'Saadat  All  Khan'  (died  21st  March, 
1739).  He  was  Nawab  (that  is,  nazim  or  governor)  of  Audh, 
but  never  either  Nawab  Wazlr  or  prime  minister  (wazir). 
'Alamgir  Aurangzeb  (p.  303)  was  the  third,  but  far  from 
being  the  youngest  son  of  Shahjahan.  'Alamglr's  eldest 
surviving  son  and  successor,  Shah  'Alam  Bahadur  Shah,  died 
in  camp  outside  Labor,  and  not  at  Dihli.  Muhammad  Shah 
(p.  303)  was  enthroned  on  the  28th  September,  1719,  but  hia 
reign  was  counted  from  the  20th  February,  1719  n.s.  ;  by 
both  modes  of  reckoning  1718  is  wrong. 

The  young  princes  mentioned  in  note  2  on  p.  305  both 
died  in  1719,  not  in  1717,  Rafi'-ud-darajat  on  the  11th  June^ 
1719  N.s.  (having  been  deposed  seven  days  before),  and 
Rafi'-ud-daulah  on  the  17th  or  18th  September,  1719.  The 
date  of  Farrukhsiyar's  farmdn  to  the  East  India  Company 
(same  page)  was  not  1715,  but  the  30th  December,  1716  o.s. 
As  for  the  entry  of  Nadir  Shah  and  Muhammad  Shah  (p.  307, 
note),  according  to  an  eye-witness  they  did  not  enter  together; 
Muhammad  Shah  preceded  Nadir  Shah  by  one  day,  the  latter 
spending  the  night  at  Shalihmar.  Nadir  Shah's  Atay  in 
Dihli  (p.  307,  note)  lasted  from  the  19th  March,  1719,  to  the 
25th  May,  1719  n.s. 

On  p.  308,  top  line,  the  Ghazi-ud-din  Khan  there  referred 
to  ('Imad-ul-mulk,  born  1735)  was  the  grandson,  not  the  son, 
of  Nizam-ul-mulk,  Asaf  Jah,  a  former  wazlr.  His  father, 
Ghazi-ud-din  Khan,  Firuz  Jang  (eldest  son  of  Asaf  Jah), 
who  died  from  poison  in  1752  as  already  stated,  was  never 
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wazir.  Ahmad  Shah,  Abdali,  arrived  at  Dihli,  during  his 
third  expedition  into  India,  on  the  20th  January,  1757 ;  and 
on  his  fourth  expedition  he  reached  the  Jamnah  at  Burarl- 
ghat  on  the  8th  January,  1760.  It  would  thus  be  better  to 
say  (p.  308,  line  12)  'three  years  later'  instead  of  *four.' 
If  you  reckon  four  years  between  the  two  visits  it  throws  out 
one  or  other  of  the  dates,  from  whichever  of  them  you  begin 
your  calculation.  And  Ghazl-ud-din  Khan,  'Imad-ul-mulk's 
*  hiding,'  was  not  very  effective,  seeing  that  he  lived  openly, 
first  at  Bhartpur  and  then  at  Farrukhabad,  where  he  was  up 
to  1771.  It  was  in  1780  that  Colonel  Goddard  came  across 
him  near  Surat;  he  returned  to  India  about  1788-9,  and 
died  within  his  jdglr  of  Baoni,  near  Ealpi,  somewhere  about 
the  year  1800.  The  sentence  at  the  bottom  of  p.  308  and 
the  top  of  p.  309  seems  to  me  to  place  the  share  of  the 
Mahrattahs  in  the  return  of  Shah  'Alam  to  Dihll  in  a  wrong 
light.  The  Mahrattahs  returned  to  Upper  India  in  1770, 
and  it  was  at  their  urgent  request  that  Shah  'Alam  left  the 
protection  of  the  English  at  Allahabad.  A  strong  Mahrattah 
army  came  down  the  Duabah  as  far  as  Farrukhabad,  to  meet 
the  Emperor  and  escort  him  to  the  capital. 

Throughout  the  decline  of  the  monarchy,  from  the  year 
1712  to  the  end  in  1803,  there  was  always  some  sort  of 
Moghul  court  at  Dihli ;  and  during  those  ninety-one  years 
of  most  inglorious  strife,  there  were  scores  of  events  which 
could  be  connected  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  places 
named  in  Mr.  Fanshawe's  book.  Take  for  one  instance  the 
sudden  swoop  of  Bajl  Rao  on  the  people  at  the  Chait  fair  of 
Kalka  BhawanI  in  1737  (7th  April).  The  Emperor  had 
just  received  a  vainglorious  dispatch  from  Sa'adat  Khan, 
Burhun-ul-mulk,  reporting  the  total  defeat  of  the  Mahrattah 
Peshwah  near  Shukohabad  (23rd  March).  The  report  of 
Bajl  Ilao's  raid  on  the  fair  was  received  at  first  with 
incredulity,  and  Muhammad  Shah  said  it  must  be  some 
petty  band  of  thieves ;  after  all,  it  was  people's  own  fault  for 
going  out  so  far  into  the  jungle  and  stopping  there  all  night. 
However,  a  spy  disguised  as  a  faqir  was  sent  out.  In  the 
evening  he  returned  and  threw  down  the  piece  of  hard  coarse 
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rye  bread  that  Bajl  Bao  had  giyen  him  as  an  akns.  He  had 
seen  Bajl  Bao  and  his  Mahomedan  concubine,  Mastani, 
seated  on  the  same  saddle>cover,  eating  their  dry  bread  and 
chillies.  At  once  there  was  confusion  and  uproar.  Boats 
were  gathered  below  the  palace  ready  for  flight,  while  some 
of  the  young  bloods  about  the  Court  organized  a  force  to 
resist  in  the  field.  The  ensuing  battle  to  the  south  of  the 
city  ended  in  an  ignominious  sauve  qui  pent ;  and  had  not  the 
Wazir  by  the  greatest  exertions  hurried  back  from  Agrah, 
it  is  possible  that  Dihli  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Bajl  Rao.  Connected  with  the  same  occasion  is  Baji  Bao's 
clandestine  visit  at  night  to  the  Nigambodh  ghat  for  a  bathe 
at  the  holy  place.  Then  there  is  the  fighting,  in  March  to 
August,  1753,  all  round  Dihli  from  Wazlrabad  in  the  north 
to  Kotilah  Firuz  Shah  in  the  south,  during  which  place  after 
place  comes  into  prominence  as  the  scene  of  operations  shifts. 
Although  these  notes  have  inevitably  assumed  the  form  of 
adverse  comment  on  and  dissent  from  many  of  Mr.  Fanshawe's 
statements ;  this  does  not  preclude  me  from  agreeing  entirely 
with  a  very  much  larger  number  of  passages,  which  I  have 
necessarily  passed  over  in  silence. 

Wm.  Irvine. 


(1)  La  Beligion  du  Yeda,  par  H.  Oldenbbrg,  traduit  de 
Tallemand  par  Victor  Henry. — (2)  Le  Bouddha,  par 
H.  Oldenberg,  traduit  par  A.  Foucher.  8vo  ;  pp.  520 
and  401.     (Paris  :  Alcan,  1903.) 

We  are  very  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  appearance  of 
these  two  standard  works  in  French.  English  students  who 
do  not  read  German  should  take  notice  of  this,  as  the 
''Beligion  des  Veda"  has  not  yet  been  translated  into 
English ;  and  the  excellent  translation  of  the  **  Buddha " 
which  we  owe  to  Dr.  Hoey  was  necessarily  based  on  the 
first  edition.  The  third  edition,  represented  in  the  present 
French  translation,  contains  a  number  of  corrections  and 
additions  which  have  considerably  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
work.     It  would  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  has 
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been  said  in  our  former  pages  on  the  importance  of  these 
two  studies,  the  reputation  of  which  is  now  well  established. 
It  18  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  names  of  the  two 
gentlemen  who  are  respectively  responsible  for  the  translations 
arc  ample  guarantee  of  the  sound  [scholarship  and  accurate 
intelligence  of  the  versions  that  now  lie  before  us. 


Inventairit  descriptif  des  Monuments  du  Cambodge. 
Par  E.  LuNET  de  Lajonqui^re,  Chef  de  bataillon 
d'Infanterie  coloniale.     (Paris  :  E.  Leroux,  1902.) 

The  French  school  of  the  Extreme  East,  under  the  able 
direction  of  M.  Finot,  has,  by  its  publications,  been  doing 
much  and  most  valuable  work  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
early  history  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Further  Indian 
peninsula.  Among  these,  this  fourth  volume  of  the  series — 
an  inventory  or  descriptive  list  of  the  ancient  monuments 
in  Camboja — calls  for  attention,  on  account  of  its  plan  as 
well  as  its  execution. 

Its  origin  is  thus  stated  by  the  author : — *'  Au  mois  de 
juillet,  1900,  nous  fdmes  charge  par  le  directeur  de  TEcole 
fran9aise  d'Extr^me  Orient  d*une  mission  au  Cambodge. 
II  s'agissait  de  rechercher  les  monuments  arch^ologiques  et 
les  inscriptions  repartis  sur  le  territoire  du  Cambodge  actuel, 
d'estamper  celles-ci,  de  preciser  la  situation  g^ographique  de 
ces  monuments  et  de  ces  inscriptions,  d'indiquer  leur  ^tat 
de  conservation  et  de  designer  les  pieces  de  sculpture  qui 
devraient  6tre  transferees  au  mus^e  organist  par  I'tlcole. 
Comme  suite  d  ces  recherches,  nous  devious  ^tablir  un 
Inventaire  descriptif,  completer  I'atlas  arch^ologique  de 
rindo-Chine  dont  nous  avons  recueilli  les  premiers  mat^riaux 
en  Anam,  et  preparer  un  arrete  classant  comme  *  monuments 
historiques '  les  monuments  inventories." 

The  Atlas  archiologique  was  published  in  November,  1901, 
containing  four  large  sectional  maps  in  beautiful  cartography 
—each  measuring  25  by  18  inches,  to  a  scale  of  1/500,000  or 
8 '7  inches  to  a  degree  of  latitude — and  a  general  map  of 
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Indo-China  to  a  fifth  of  that  scale,  together  with  lists  of  all 
the  monuments  arranged  both  by  districts  and  alphabetically. 

The  present  volume  completes  the  work  of  this  commission^, 
to  which  the  Atlas  is  an  important  adjunct.  It  consists  of 
two  parts :  (1)  an  introduction  of  105  pages,  dealing  with 
the  geographical  situation  and  chronology  of  the  monuments, 
their  classification,  construction,  materials,  ornamentation, 
inscriptions,  etc. ;  (2)  the  description  of  the  monuments — 
290  in  number — extending  to  about  400  pages,  followed  by 
an  index,  list  of  196  illustrations,  and  detailed  table  of 
contents.  The  whole  plan  of  the  work  has  been  thought 
out  with  skill,  and  is  admirably  executed. 

For  fully  forty  years  past  the  French  Government  has 
been  sending  out  expeditions  to  explore  the  valleys  of  the 
Mekong  and  Menam  rivers,  and  most  of  them — beginning 
with  that  under  M.  Henri  Mouhot  (1858-1861) —  have 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  remarkable  antiquarian 
remains  of  the  region.  Thus,  in  the  published  reports  of 
the  explorations  of  Captain  Doudart  de  Lagr^e  (1866), 
MM.  Francis  Gamier,  Delaporte  (1873),  S.  Moura,  Dr.  I. 
Harmand,  M.  Tissandier,  and,  lastly,  of  M.  E.  Aymonier,  is 
contained  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information  respecting 
these  antiquities.  The  work  of  the  last  is  specially  devoted 
to  epigraphy,  with  which  it  combines  important  descriptions 
of  the  old  temples  where  the  inscriptions  are  found,  and  it 
is  richly  illustrated.  The  aim  of  the  present  volume  is 
to  verify,  correct,  and  complete  the  descriptions  already 
published,  which  are  occasionally  defective  or  inaccurate  in 
such  details  as  orientation,  etc.,  and  to  include  all  known 
monuments  hitherto  undescribed,  reducing  the  descriptions  to 
a  fixed  and  systematic  general  form.  By  always  beginning 
the  accounts  of  the  temples  from  the  shrines  and  advancing 
outwards,  and  by  using  terms  of  relative  position  everywhere 
in  the  same  way,  a  method  is  followed  that  tends  to  secure 
order,  completeness,  and  precision. 

The  introduction  is  an  important  feature  of  the  volume,  and 
will  repay  careful  study,  supplying  much  information  as  to 
the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  Cambojan  temples  and. 
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their  adjuncts.  Among  the  latter^  the  small  rooms  or  cell& 
that  often  stand  in  the  front  of  the  courts  of  larger  temples 
facing  the  main  shrine  are  designated  by  the  author  as 
treasuries  and  libraries.  These  terms  are  ostensibly  only 
conjectural ;  and,  as  the  temples  are  really  copies  built  after 
Hindu  models  of  early  date,  the  original  purpose  of  such 
cells  must  be  sought  for  in  India.  Structures  occupying 
similar  positions  are  not  unusual  in  South  Indian  temples, 
but  there  they  are  not  now,  at  least,  used  for  the  storage  of 
valuables. 

The  structural  methods  employed  in  the  erection  of  these 
temples  and  the  arrangements  of  the  buildings  are  here 
explained  with  an  accuracy  and  careful  detail  that  overlooks 
nothing  of  importance.  And  the  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  instructive,  making  the  book  a  model  one. 

The  numerous  inscriptions  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Khmer  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  places  where  they  have 
been  discovered,  with  constant  reference  to  Aymonier's 
Camhodge  and  to  the  translations  of  those  in  Sanskrit 
prepared  by  MM.  Barth  and  Abel  Bergaigne,  and  published 
with  photographic  facsimiles  in  1885  and  1893.  A  number 
of  new  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  and  are  here 
described ;  but  others  had  disappeared  since  M.  Aymonier 
hcui  noticed  them,  and  could  not  be  found  by  Capt.  Lunet  de 
Lajonquiere  (pp.  68,  65,  137,  187,  etc.) — one  "ayant  ^te 
bris^e  par  un  bonze  fou"  (p.  3) — and  others  the  villagers 
and  priests  would  not  say  what  had  become  of  them  (p.  261). 
This  is  just  what  occurs  in  India :  a  stone  is  wanted,  and  if 
an  inscribed  one  is  at  hand  it  is  seized;  but  if  ever  it  is 
traced  it  is  by  accident  rather  than  from  enquiry. 

The  French  school  of  the  Far  East  has  made  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  Oriental  archaeology  in  this  com- 
prehensive work. 

J.  B. 
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Candra-vydkarana.  Die  Grammatik  des  Candragomin. 
Sutra,  XJnadi,  Dhatupatha.  Herausgegeben  von  Bruno 
LiEBiCH,  Dr.  Phil.  Abhandlungen  fiir  die  Kunde  des 
Morgenlandes,  xi,  4.     (Leipzig :  Brockhaus,  1902.) 

This,  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Liebich's  long  promised  work 
on  the  Grammar  of  Candragomin,  was  presented  to  the 
Hamburg  Orientalist  Congress  in  September  last.  It 
includes  the  text  of  the  Sutra,  XJnadi,  and  Dhatupatha, 
with  full  indices,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Unadi  paraphrases 
from  the  commentary.  The  Sutras  and  the  Dhatupatha  are 
accompanied  by  references  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
Paninean  system. 

For  the  purpose  of  mere  reference,  therefore,  the  work 
is  complete,  and  we  may  congratulate  Dr.  Liebich  on  the 
accomplishment  in  a  very  convenient  form  of  this  part  of 
his  difficult  and  laborious  undertaking.  But  by  far  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  still  to  come,  in  the 
shape  of  an  edition  in  full  of  the  commentary,  which  is  now 
ascertained  to  be,  as  Professor  Eggeling  first  conjectured,  by 
Candragomin  himself.  Based  upon  a  fine  MS.,  the  property 
of  the  Nepal  Durbar,  which  Dr.  Liebich  exhibited  at 
Hamburg,  and  the  exact  Tibetan  rendering  in  the  Tanjur, 
it  will  present  a  quite  reliable  text,  and  must  contain  much 
that  is  of  importance  for  the  history  of  Sanskrit  Grammar. 
The  authors  of  the  EaSika  made  use,  as  Professor  Kielhom 
pointed  out  {Indmn  Antiquary,  xv,  pp.  183-5),  of  the  Candra 
sutras,  and  therefore  probably  also  of  the  commentary. 

For  a  general  discussion  of  Candragomin's  work  Dr.  Liebich 
refers  to  his  article  in  the  Naehrichten  der  Odttingische 
Oeselhchaft  der  Wiaseiischaften  for  1896,  where  he  has 
discussed  all  the  works  connected  with  Candragomin's 
system  which  are  found  in  the  Tanjur  {Mdo  cxvi  and 
cxxxii).  He  now  gives  some  further  information  regarding 
new  manuscript  material  from  Nepal.  The  total  result  is 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  gap,  the  whole  of 
the  Sanskrit  original  is  now  recovered.  The  immense  help 
which   the  existence    of   Tibetan    versions    of    mula    and 
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commentary  lends  towards  the  establishment  of  a  critical 
text  is  now  sufficiently  known;  even  in  case  we  should 
not  be  able  to  fix  the  limits  of  date  for  these  renderings 
within  so  narrow  a  period  as  "  700  to  900  a.d." 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  text  which  Professor 
Liebich  has  elicited  from  these  sources.  On  p.  27,  n.  6, 
we  find  the  interesting  fact  elicited  that  when  issuing  the 
sOtras  with  the  Commentary  Candragomin  made  certain 
small  corrections  in  style  and  orthography.  The  reader  will 
observe  that  most  of  the  sutras  are  derived  from  Panini 
and  the  Mahabhasya.  Generally  the  effort  after  brevity 
has  led  to  a  curtailment,  quite  in  conformity  with  the 
statement  of  Taranatha  (trans.,  p.  152)  that  this  was 
a  principle  of  Candragomin's  work.  Professor  Liebich's 
excellent  critical  notes  call  attention  to  the  passages  where 
there  exists  any  cause  for  hesitation.^ 

It  is  curious  that  neither  Candragomin  nor  his  predecessor 
and  antagonist  Candraklrti  is  known  to  us  from  Chinese 
sources,  and  we  are  consequently  without  an  important  aid 
in  fixing  their  dates.  Professor  Liebich  would  regard 
Candragomin  as  contemporary  with  the  Buna  invasions 
between  465  and  544  a.d.  When  fuller  reports  of  the 
Congress  at  Hanoi  reach  us  we  shall  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  view  of  M.  Sylvain  L^vi,  a  paper  by  whom  on  this 
subject  was  there  read.  The  Lokananda-Nataka,  when  it  is 
read  by  some  scholar,  may  throw  light  on  the  question.  At 
present  we  can  only  say  that  Candraklrti  and  Aryadeva,  who 
refer  to  each  other,  must  be  contemporaries. 

The  Candra  grammar  being  now  restored  to  the  world,  it 
is  perhaps  time  to  inquire  what  can  be  done  towards  the 
investigation  of  the  Sarasvata  school.  Presumably  the 
published  text  of  this  grammar  represents  a  late  recension. 
But  among  the  grammatical  works  in  the  Tanjur  there  are 
several  of  this  school,  and  perhaps  something  may  be  attained 
by  these  means.     It  would  be  worth  while  if,  as  we  appear 

»  On  p.  61,  n.  2,  should  we  not  read  ffor  bdun  .  du  =prak)  mdun  .  rfw?  The 
doubtful  word  ivadala^  given  p.  168  as  the  rendering  of  harity  would  probably  be 
for  iddvala,  adj.  =  *  green.* 
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to  be  informed  by  Mallinatha  ad  Meghaduta,  v.  14,  Ealidasa 
belonged  to  this  school. 

I  may  here  add  the  name  of  a  grammatical  work  in  the 
Tanjur  which  does  not  appear  either  in  Schiefner's  list  or 
in  any  other  enumeration  known  to  me,  viz. : — 

Mahjukriiabdalakmna,   Tanjur   Mdo  cxxxiv,    1-44,   by 
Legs  .  par  .  grags  (SukirtiP). 

F.  W.  Thomas. 

Pali  und  Sanskrit,  von  Dr.  R.  Otto  Franke,  Professor 
of  Sanskrit  at  Konigsberg.  8vo  ;  pp.  vi  and  176. 
(Strassburg  :  Triibner.     Price  65.) 

This  volume  is  a  preparatory  study  for  the  author's  Pali 
Grammar,  which  is  to  appear  shortly  in  the  Chnmdrisa  series 
founded  by  Professor  Biihler  and  now  edited  by  Professor 
Kielhom.  As  is  well  known,  all  the  early  inscriptions  and 
coin-legends  are  not  written  in  Sanskrit,  but  in  a  dialect  or 
dialects  for  which  there  is  at  present  no  generally  accepted 
name.  It  is  inaccurate  to  call  it  Prakrit,  a  word  which 
has  a  clearly  defined  meaning  in  Indian  usage,  meaning 
exclusively  the  dialects  considered  in  Professor  PischeFs 
"Grammatik  der  Prakrit-sprachen."  It  is  a  very  useful, 
indeed  necessary,  word  in  that  sense ;  and  it  is  a  distinct 
loss  to  use  it  as  the  designation  for  a  very  difierent  set  of 
philological  phenomena. 

The  author  calls  this  language  of  the  early  inscriptions 
and  coins  Pali,  using  the  term  'literary  Pali'  for  the  Pali 
as  it  appears  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Buddhists  and 
in  the  later  literature  based  upon  them.  This  also  seems 
to  me  to  be  matter  for  regret.  As  now  generally  used 
and  understood,  the  word  Pali  has  a  clear  and  distinct 
connotation,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  clumsy  and  long 
expression  'literary  Pali'  is  a  loss.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  to  have  retained  the  word  Pali  (which,  after  all, 
means  a  line,  or  rule,  or  canon)  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
language  of  the  canonical  books.  It  is  true  that,  if  this  be 
done,  then  another  name  must  be  found  for  the  language 
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of  the  inscriptions  and  coins ;  and  any  new  name  is  under 
a  disadvantage.  I  have  suggested  elsewhere  that  the  word 
^  Eosali '  might  be  used,  as  the  word  *  Magadhi/  in  some 
respects  more  suitable,  involves  the  same  sort  of  confusion 
and  ambiguity  as  *  Prakrit '  or  *  Pali/ 

This  objection  to  the  name  of  the  language  referred  to 
us  Pali  is,  however,  a  minor  matter.  The  main  point  is 
whether  the  facts  collected  are  accurate,  and  the  arguments 
based  upon  them  are  sound.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to 
state  at  once  what  these  are. 

We  have  in  Chapter  i  a  list  of  the  inscriptions,  and  of  the 
coins,  that  can  be  dated  within  a  period  extending  from  the 
third  century  B.C.  to  the  second  century  a.d.  This  is  a  very 
careful  and  elaborate  list,  and  will  be  found  most  useful. 
It  suffers  from  one  objection.  The  author  does  not  pretend 
to  be  either  a  numismatist  or  an  epigraphist.  He  gives  the 
dates  as  stated  by  the  best  authorities,  though  he  points 
out  cases  where  their  conclusions  seem  doubtful.  Future 
investigation  may  show — specialists  could,  no  doubt,  even 
now,  in  some  cases,  point  out  —  that  some  particular  date 
or  some  particular  reading  is  wrong.  But  we  have  not 
elsewhere  any  such  list  as  is  here  provided  for  us ;  and 
it  shows,  with  great  clearness,  the  range  of  material  on 
which  the  thesis  is  based.  This  list  of  many  hundred 
inscriptions  and  coins  occupies  fifty  pages,  and  the  first  two 
chapters. 

In  Chapter  iii  the  author  points  out  the  main  conclusion 
which  is  forced  upon  us,  at  first  sight,  by  these  materials. 
The  language  of  India  during  the  period  in  question  was 
not  Sanskrit.  Sanskritisms  are  found  imbedded  in  the 
dialect  used.  These  are  at  first  very  rare,  then  they 
gradually  increase,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  the 
inscriptions,  with  certain  exceptions,  have  become  Sanskrit 
with  Palisms  (as  the  author  calls  them ;  I  should  prefer 
Kosalisms)  still  surviving  in  them.  The  main  fact  is  already 
generally  acknowledged.  But  the  author  states  it  with 
much  greater  fulness  and  detail  than  has  yet  been  done. 
He   shows  what   the   Sanskritisms    are,   and  distinguishes 
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between  the  results  apparent  at  different  epochs  and  in 
different  districts  of  India. 

Chapter  iy  discusses,  and  again  with  full  details,  and  with 
the  necessary  distinctions  of  time  and  place,  the  reverse  set 
of  facts — the  kind  of  Palisms  (or  Kosalisms)  that  survived 
especially  from  the  third  century  a.d.  onwards,  and  when 
and  where  they  survived. 

In  Chapters  v  and  vi  we  have  the  author's  conclusions 
from  the  data  set  out  above  as  to  the  date  and  locality  of 
the  gradual  rise  in  the  use  of  classical  Sanskrit.  One 
of  these  is  that  Sanskrit  proper  (as  distinguished  from 
Vedic)  was  mostly  cultivated  in  one  distinct  part  of  India, 
the  country  from  the  Doab  to  the  mountains,  and  that  itfr 
home  was  probably  originally  in  Kashmir. 

In  the  following  chapters  we  have  the  author's  conclusions 
from  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  and  the  coins  as  to 
Pali  (that  is,  Kosall).  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  dialect, 
whatever  it  be  called,  then  used  throughout  India  was,  in 
fact,  one  dialect ;  and  he  gives,  in  support  of  this  conclusion, 
a  detailed  sketch  of  what  were  the  peculiarities  of  thi& 
dialect,  the  Hindustani  of  the  centuries  before  Christ. 

The  second  is  that,  besides  and  notwithstanding  the 
essential  unity  of  this  dialect,  there  is  evidence  of  local 
peculiarities,  amounting  to  local  dialectic  differences.  These 
he  gives  in  detail,  again  distinguishing  the  facts  he  quotes 
both  according  to  place  and  according  to  time. 

The  third  is  that  the  literary  Pali  used  in  the  canoniccd 
books  is  nearest  to  the  particular  local  variety  of  the  popular 
tongue  that  was  current  in  or  near  Avanti.  One  by  one- 
the  author  goes  through  other  local  varieties,  used  in  the 
north-east,  the  north-west,  in  or  near  Mathura,  in  the- 
Dekkan,  and  in  the  Eathiawad,  and  shows  in  detail  how 
these  varieties  differs  from  the  literary  Pali. 

Finally,  the  author  gives  a  list  of  those  peculiarities  of 
the  Yedic  language  which  distinguish  it  from  classical 
Sanskrit  and  are  foimd  also  in  Pali  —  a  list  much  longer 
and  fuller  than  the  only  one  we  have  so  far  had,  that  is  to 
say,  the  list  in  the  preface  to  Childers's  Dictionary. 
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Now,  quite  apart  from  the  validity  of  the  author's 
conclusions,  quite  apart  even  from  the  accuracy  of  the 
readings  the  author  takes  over  from  the  numismatists  and 
epigraphists,  it  is  a  most  excellent  and  useful  piece  of  work 
that  is  here  accomplished.  To  have  classified  and  arranged 
according  to  time  and  place,  and  accoi'ding  to  the  moot 
questions  they  elucidate  in  the  history  of  language,  an 
immense  number  of  linguistic  forms  hitherto,  for  the  most 
part,  and  precisely  for  want  of  such  a  guide,  necessarily 
jumbled  together  and  confused,  is  a  signal  service  to  have 
rendered  to  the  history  of  speech  in  India.  So  much  will 
be  readily  admitted.  But  it  would  be  probably  safe  to  go 
further.  The  author  raises  the  right  sort  of  questions,  and 
deals  with  them  by  the  right  sort  of  method.  His  conclusions 
are  eminently  sound  and  reasonable.  Supposing  that  in 
a  dozen  cases  the  readings  adopted  by  the  author,  or  by 
the  epigraphists  or  numismatists,  or  the  dates  they  assign 
to  the  inscriptions  or  the  coins,  should  turn  out  to  be  wrong, 
that  would  still  leave  ninety -eight  out  of  each  hundred 
details  unaffected  —  in  other  words  two  per  cent,  of  the 
evidence  woiJd  have  to  be  struck  out.  And  the  author  has 
been  careful  so  to  state  his  conclusions  that  they  would 
not  require,  in  such  a  case,  much  modification.  He  has 
placed  the  whole  question  on  a  new  footing,  and  his  work 
will  be  quite  indispensable  to  any  future  worker  in  the  same 
field.  The  last  word,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has  not  been 
said.  Some  of  the  details  quoted  will  have  to  be  modified ; 
details  not  here  quoted  will  be  added.  The  conclusions  as 
eventually  accepted  will  not  be  quite  the  same ;  but  they 
will  be  influenced  to  a  very  large  extent  by  this  important 
monograph,  which  is  a  real  addition  to  our  knowledge,  and 
worthy  of  that  excellent  Qerman  training  in  sound  methods 
to  which  we  Indianists  already  owe  so  much. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 


J.R.A.8.  1903.  26 
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Die  Sagenstoffe  des  Rgveda  und  die  indische  Itihasa- 

TRADITION,    von    EmIL    SiEG.       I.       pp.    VI,    150  +  [1]. 

(Stuttgart :  Kohlhammer,  1902.) 

The  work  of  which  Dr.  Sieg  of  Berlin  submits  a  specimen 
in  this  fasciculus  constitutes  a  bold  attempt  to  deal  with  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  of  Indian  literary  history. 
The  hymns  of  the  Rgveda  have  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
an  obvious  ritual  application  which  reveals  at  the  same  time 
the  object  for  which  they  were  composed.  But  many  of  them 
are  denied  any  such  application  even  by  the  native  critic^, 
and  European  scholars  will  consider  the  devices  by  which 
others  have  been  adapted  to  purposes  of  ritual  as  artificial 
int^pretations.  With  regard  to  such  hymns  a  question 
arises  as  to  the  circumstances  of  their  composition.  Are 
they  purely  independent  utterances  or  were  they  intended  to 
be  communicated  in  some  context  P  In  the  latter  case,  is  the 
context  easily  inferrible  from  the  hymns  themselves  or  have 
we  any  external  aids  for  ascertaining  it  ? 

The  answer  to  a  part  of  these  questions  may  be  taken  as 
a  matter  of  common  acceptance.  There  are  hymns  in  the 
Rgveda  which  imply  a  context,  and  of  these  some  at  any 
rate  demand  for  their  explanation  the  help  of  other  literary 
material.  Dr.  Sieg  points  out  that  this  truth,  first  brought 
to  light  by  Professor  Windisch,  who  recognized  the  hymn 
of  Pururavas  and  XJrva6I  (R.V.,  x,  95)  as  a  dialogue  without 
context,  has  been  clearly  expounded  by  Professor  Oldenberg/ 
and  all  scholars  familiar  with  Pischel  and  Qeldner's  Vedische 
Studien  are  aware  what  use  these  authors  make  of  the  same 
conception.  Professor  Oldenberg  well  compares  the  relation 
between  the  verse  and  prose  of  the  Pali  Jataka,  and  finds  in 
this  system  of  text  and  sermon  the  prevailing  literary  type 
of  pre-Buddhist  times.  We  may  add  of  post-Buddhist  times 
also  ;  for  the  conjunction  of  a  text  in  itself  brief  and  obscure 
with  an  indispensable  commentary  is,  one  might  say,  the 
prevailing  one  in  all  periods  of  Indian  literature  down  to 

1  Z.D.M.G.,  1883,  pp.  54-86  ;  ISSri,  pp.  52-90. 
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the  present,  and  we  need  have  no  a  priori  scruples  in 
recognizing  the  same  deeply  rooted  intellectual  habit  in  the 
Rgveda  itself.  The  figure  of  the  poet  who  recites  his  verse 
in  the  middle  of  a  prose  narrative  is  still  familiar  in  all  parts 
of  India,  and  may  have  been  familiar  in  the  earliest  age. 

But  if  there  are  many  hyrnns  in  the  Veda  which  imply 
a  story,  it  is  an  inference  of  mathematical  certainty  that 
not  all  these  stories  have  been  lost.  There  may  have  been 
much  change  and  transformation,  which  is  indeed  the  fate 
of  all  Indian  writings,  affecting  not  only  epics  but  also 
highly  finished  compositions  such  as  the  Sakuntala.  But  it 
would  be  a  miracle  if  nothing  were  left  in  the  later  literature 
capable  of  explaining  the  earlier. 

This  thought  is  developed  and  pointed  in  the  introductory 
part  of  Dr.  Sieg's  work.  He  shows  that  the  critical  principle 
in  question  was  familiar  to  the  Indian  commentators  and 
precisely  expounded  by  them.  The  most  general  term 
for  the  application  of  a  hymn  was  viniyoga,  and  they 
distinguished  between  the  expressed  and  implied  viniyoga 
of  hymns  and  parts  of  hymns.  Their  discussions  proceeded 
predominantly  from  four  points  of  view,  and  they  were 
classed  as  yqffiikdh,  dtmavidahy  nairuktdh,  or  aitihdsikdh, 
according  as  they  treated  the  hymns  from  ceremonial, 
philosophical,  grammatical,  or  mythological -historical  stand- 
points. In  the  Brahmanas,  and  in  general  commentaries 
such  as  that  of  Sayana,  there  is  a  commingling  of  all  three 
methods  of  interpretation.  But  we  have  an  example  of  all 
the  mainly  etymological  treatment  in  Yaska's  Nirukta,  while 
the  philosophical  criticism  gave  rise  to  the  transcendental 
or  Adhydtma  explanations. 

Dr.  Sieg  maintains  that  the  existence  of  the  forms 
aitihdsika  and  paurdnika  in  their  context  in  the  Mahabhasya 
(iv,  2.  60)  proves  the  existence  of  a  particular  work  entitled 
Itihdm  or  Purdm,  as  a  textbook  or  collection  of  mythological 
lore.  But  we  cannot  admit  the  force  of  this  argument. 
Patau jali  makes  no  mention  of  the  formation  dkhydnika  in  the 
sense  of '  a  student  of  dkhydna  or  romance,'  recording  special 
names  as  vdsavadattika,  etc.,  for  '  a  student  of  the  VdaamdaUd 
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story/  etc.  But  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  purdmr 
or  itihdsa  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  a  single  body  of 
legend,  while  romance  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension. 
We,  too,  have  *  historians  *  and  *  raythologists,'  but  no- 
'novelist'  in  the  same  sense.  Whether  the  remainder  of 
Dr.  Sieg's  argumentation  on  this  head  is  conclusive  cannot 
be  answered  without  a  longer  inquiry.  But  even  if  the 
Indian  commentators  employ  the  words  itiJidsa  and  ^tirdna  of 
definite  literary  types  of  works  (as  Dr.  Sieg  urges,  pp.  27  sqq., 
33),  this  is  not  the  same  as  referring  to  one  single  work. 
The  terms  aitihdsika  and  paurdnika  seem  of  precisely  the  same 
nature  as  vaiydkaranihay  chdndasika,  and  naiydyika.  Why, 
indeed,  should  we  not  be  content  to  understand  by  the  word 
purdna  a  class  of  writings  from  which  sprang  the  purdna  par 
excellence,  the  Mahabharata,  which,  as  Dr.  Sieg  mentions, 
the  Indian  commentators  understood  by  the  name?  This, 
however,  is  very  far  from  a  systematic  treatment  of  mythology. 

The  main  body  of  Dr.  Sieg's  work,  pp.  44-142,  deals  with 
individual  hymns  and  legends,  and  constitutes  the  practical 
application  of  his  theory.  The  case  is  emphatically  one  for 
the  maxim  solvitur  ambtdandOy  and  if  in  a  number  of  cases^ 
it  is  possible  by  the  employment  of  later  legends  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  elucidation  of  the  hymns,  the  value  of 
this  method  stands  beyond  dispute.  I  do  not  propose  (nor 
do  I  claim  any  special  competence)  to  examine  in  detail  thia 
part  of  the  book.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  legends 
Dr.  Sieg  seems  to  me  to  come  materially  nearer  to  the  right 
interpretation  and  even  to  attain  to  a  definite  solution.  One 
of  the  best  examples  is  the  legend  of  Syavai§va  as  compared 
with  R.V.  V,  61.  The  relation  between  the  two  seems  to 
be  established,  but  there  nevertheless  remains  an  obscurity 
in  the  story  as  concerns  the  part  played  by  Taranta,  Puru- 
milha,  and  Sadlyasi.  If  from  some  other  source  Dr.  Sieg 
should  be  able  to  throw  light  on  this  part  of  the  legend 
and  at  the  same  time  elucidate  the  relations  between 
SyavaiSva  and  the  AiSvins  (Syava,  see  Macdonell,  "Yedic 
Mythology,"  p.  52),  the  whole  hymn  will  be  fully  explained. 

Dr.  Sieg  is  fully  capable  of  dealing  with  his  material,  and 
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it  would  be  impossible  to  gainsay  the  learning  and  skill  with 
which  he  handles  it.  We  regret  only  that  he  has  several 
times  (e.g.,  p.  126,  p.  137,  n.  4)  treated  the  Brhaddevata  as 
posterior  in  date  to  the  Mahabharata,  whereas  Professor 
Macdonell  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  If  I  may  call  attention  to  two  details  with  which 
I  should  provisionally  disagree,  on  p.  84  we  find  the  word 
fndmat  of  R.V.  iv,  18.  8-9,  explained  (with  Grassmann) 
as  augmentless  imperfect  of  mad  mamdUi,  while  on  p.  97 
Dr.  Sieg  proposes  to  emend  a  note  of  Harisvamin, 

daurgrahd  ndma  daurgahendSvena  samhatena  kratund  f;>, 

by  reading  sa  ha  tena  for  8a?nhatena.  I  cannot  resist  the 
conclusion  that  Ludwig  is  here  right  in  taking  mdmat  as 
^pronoun,  referring  back  to  the  mama  of  v,  7.  lu  that  case 
we  must  regard  it  as  an  ablative  =  Prakrit  mamatto.  In 
the  second  passage,  I  should  prefer  to  read  daurgahendivena 
mmhatena  with  the  text,  and  interpret  it  to  mean  with 
a  daurgaha,  i.e.  an  dSva  samhata,  'a  body  of  horse,'  so  that 
daurgaha  bears  the  same  relation  to  durgaha  as  austra,  '  body 
of  camels,'  etc.,  to  u§tra,  etc.  Perhaps  the  original  reading 
was  daurgaJiendivena  aivaaamuhena  kratund.  The  simplex 
durgaha^  *  horse,'  is  no  doubt  a  compound  of  durz=.dliur  with 
gdh^  and  analogous  to  ^t^ia,  jumenta,  dhaureya.  With  the 
tmand  =  svai/am,  noted  p.  49,  n.  5,  we  may  compare  the 
classical  dtmand,  which  bears  the  same  sense. 

What  we  have  said  will  be  sufficient  to  show  to  the  reader 
that  Dr.  Sieg  has  in  this  work  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  a  problem  which,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  solved, 
must  be  solved  on  the  lines  which  he  here  lays  down. 
Inasmuch  as  his  familiarity  with  the  subject  and  the 
essential  aids  to  its  investigation,  and  further  his  skill  and 
scholarly  method  in  dealing  with  these,  are  fully  on  a  level 
with  the  high  demands  of  modern  research,  we  hope  that  he 
may  find  the  necessary  support  for  continuing  the  publication 
of  the  large  mass  of  material  which  he  has  prepared. 

F.  W.  Thomas. 
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HoR^  Semitic^,  I,  II.  The  Didascalia  Apostolorum  : 
I.  Syriac  Text ;  II.  English  Translation.  By  Margaret 
DuNLOP  Gibson,  M.R.A.S.,  LL.D.  (London :  C.  J.  Clay 
and  Sons,  1903.) 

The  Didascalia  consists  of  a  series  of  rules  and  exhortations 
regulating  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  and  congregation  of  the 
early  Christian  Church.  It  was  originally  written  in  Greeks 
but  has  survived  only  in  more  or  less  incomplete  versions, 
of  which  the  Syriac  is  the  most  valuable.  The  Syriac  text 
was  edited  some  fifty  years  ago  anonymously  (by  the 
great  Lagarde)  from  a  Paris  MS.,  which  was  then  unique. 
Lagarde's  book — only  100  copies  were  issued — ^has  long  been 
out  of  print,  and  other  MSS.  have  since  come  to  light, 
among  them  a  copy  of  an  ancient  MS.  which  was  acquired 
a  few  years  ago  by  Professor  Rendel  Harris  in  Mesopotamia*^ 
There  was,  therefore,  room  for  a  new  edition  of  the  text,  and 
Mrs.  Gibson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  performance  of 
a  piece  of  work  which  places  all  students  of  early  Christianity 
under  an  obligation.  The  Didascalia  has  been  held  to  date 
from  the  third  century ;  it  throws  a  welcome  light  upon 
the  practices  of  the  early  Christians,  and  exercised  great 
influence  upon  the  structure  and  ecclesiastical  government 
of  the  Church.  It  appears  now  for  the  first  time  with  an 
English  translation,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  this 
may  lead  to  a  closer  investigation  of  the  critical  questions 
with  which  the  book  is  bound  up. 

That  the  Didascalia  should  have  had  ascribed  to  it  the 
authority  of  the  Apostles  is  not  an  unknown  practice  in  the 
East,  where  greater  influence  and  attention  was  procured 
for  a  writing  by  deliberately  issuing  it  under  the  name  and 
authority  of  famous  personages.  Mrs.  Gibson's  remarks  may 
be  quoted  here : — 

"  When  we  have  got  over  our  initial  amazement  that  any  body 
of  ecclesiastical  rulers  should  attempt  to  use  the  names  of  their 
predecessors  instead  of  their  own,  we  must  acknowledge  that  most 
of  the  precepts  and  practices  inculcated  are  excellent,  and  well 
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worthy  of  our  own  consideration To  some  minds,  no 

doubt,  this  document,  from  its  early  date,  will  appeal  with  greater 
force  than  to  others;  and  to  these  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  if  they  consider  it  to  be  really  of  Apostolic  authority,  they 
ought  to  adopt  its  rules  in  their  entirety;  but  that  it  is  not 
legitimate  to  accept  one  and  reject  another,  unless  that  other  be 
proved  to  be  a  later  interpolation." 

Mrs.  Gibson  has  edited  the  Syriac  from  the  copy  referred 
to  above,  and  has  collated  it  not  only  with  Lagarde's  text, 
but  also  with  fragments  preserved  at  the  British  Museum, 
at  Cambridge,  and  at  Kome.  Her  translation  is  conscientious 
and  painstaking,  and  her  introductions  to  the  volumes  are 
useful,  though  all  too  brief.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that 
among  the  multitude  of  Scriptural  quotations  in  the  text 
there  are  some  (from  the  Gospels)  which  seem  to  be  derived, 
not  from  the  Peshitta,  but  from  the  old  Syriac  version  which 
it  superseded.  Many  of  them,  also,  agree  with  neither, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  these  owe  their  origin  to 
a  Gospel  harmony. 

In  conclusion,  as  an  illustration  of  the  style  and  contents 
of  the  Bidascalia,  we  append  an  extract  from  Chapter  xii, 
dealing  with  the  positions  to  be  occupied  by  the  congregation 
at  Divine  Service : — 

**  For  as  we  see  the  irrational  beasts,  we  mean  oxen,  sheep,  and 
goats,  lying  down  in  herds,  rising  and  feeding  and  mating,  and 
none  of  them  is  separate  from  its  race ;  and  also  the  beasts  of  the 
deserts  go  in  the  mountains  along  with  those  who  are  like  them. 
Thus,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  also  in  the  Church,  that  those  who 
are  children  should  sit  by  themselves,  if  there  be  room ;  if  not,  let 
them  stand  upon  their  feet.  And  let  those  who  are  advanced  in 
years  sit  by  themselves.  .  .  .  Again,  also  let  those  who 
are  girls  sit  apart.  .  .  .  Let  those  who  are  married  and 
young  and  have  children  stay  by  themselves,  but  the  old 
women  and  widows  sit  by  themselves,  the  Deacon  seeing  as 
every  one  enters  that  he  goes  to  his  place,  lest  any  one  sit  in 
a  place  that  is  not  his.  Let  the  Deacon  also  notice  lest  any  one 
whisper,  or  sleep,  or  laugh,  or  make  signs ;  for  thus  it  is  required 
that  [people]  be  attentive  in  the  Church,  with  watchfulness  and 
good  manners,  and  with  their  ears  open  to  the  word  of  the  Lord." 

S.  A.  C. 
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The  Travels  of  Pedro  Teixeira,  translated  and  annotated 
by  William  F.  Sinclair  and  Donald  Ferguson. 
(Hakluyt  Society,  1902.) 

The  appearance  of  a  work  bearing  the  late  Mr.  Sinclair's 
name  on  its  title-page,  renews  our  regret  at  his  early  death, 
before  he  had  time,  after  his  release  from  official  cares,  to 
give  to  the  world  the  result  of  his  exceptional  experience  of 
things  Indian.  No  one  who  saw  his  vigorous  frame  or 
listened  to  his  vivacious  talk,  could  have  anticipated  for 
him  anything  but  long  years  of  life  and  labour. 

The  book  consists  chiefly  of  a  translation  from  the 
Portuguese  of  that  portion  of  "  Relaciones  de  Pedro 
Teixeira  ...,'*  published  at  Antwerp  in  1610,  which 
contains  the  account  of  his  journey  from  India  to  Italy  in 
the  year  1604  (pp.  1-152).  This  translation  and  most  of 
the  notes  to  it  are  by  Mr.  Sinclair.  Prefixed  to  it  are  an 
account  of  the  author  (i-xxiv) ;  an  essay  on  the  First 
Coming  of  the  English  and  Dutch  to  the  East  (xxv- 
Ixxxix) ;  and  the  bibliography  of  Teixeira's  book.  All 
these  are  by  Mr.  Donald  Ferguson,  who  has  added  (pp.  153- 
267)  a  translation  of  Teixeira's  history  of  Harmuz  (Ormuz), 
extracts  from  his  "Kings  of  Persia"  and  "Most  notable 
Provinces  of  Persia,"  concluding  with  an  earlier  Chronicle 
of  Harmuz  by  a  Dominican  friar. 

So  far  as  I  have  any  means  of  testing  it,  all  of  Mr.  Sinclair's 
and  Mr.  Ferguson's  work  seems  excellently  well  done. 
Mr.  Ferguson,  in  particular,  displays  very  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  above  all  with  the 
Portuguese  branch  of  it.  Perhaps,  if  one  wanted  to  be 
very  critical,  it  might  be  objected  that  Mr.  Ferguson's  long 
excursus  (of  65  pages)  on  the  English  and  Dutch  voyages, 
excellent  as  it  is  in  itself,  rather  overweights  the  rest  of  the 
book,  and  stands  a  little  outside  its  subject.  As  for  Teixeira, 
I  should  not  place  him  very  high  myself  in  the  list  of 
early  writers  of  travels.  He  has  little  of  the  naivete  which 
is  their  chief  charm;  and  his  contributions  to  solid  know- 
ledge would  not  be  much  missed.     The  route  had  been 
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travelled  before,  and  was  travelled  several  times  afterwards. 
No  doubt,  he  is  useful  in  continuing  the  chain  of  knowledge 
between  his  predecessors  and  his  successors.  In  his  history 
of  Ormuz,  however,  he  becomes  a  first-hand,  if  not  a  unique, 
authority  (Appendix  A). 

For  my  own  part,  I  find  the  extracts  from  his  delightfully 
digressive  "  Kings  of  Persia  *'  (Appendix  B)  much  more 
entertaining  reading  than  the  Travels.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  traveller's  tale,  on  p.  223,  about  the  fish  and  the  cats 
at  Maskat.  "  A  hungry  cat  will  come  down  to  the  beach 
and  lay  her  tail  in  the  water,  to  which  the  little  fishes  come 
and  take  hold  of  it.  When  she  feels  them  fast,  with  a  whisk 
of  her  tail  she  lays  them  high  and  dry,  and  satisfies  her 
appetite.''  Mr.  Sinclair's  comment  is  also  good  :  "  I  know 
that  fish  are  sometimes  foolish  enough  for  this  story  to  be 
true,  but  I  doubt  the  cat's  being  clever  enough."  Or  take 
again,  on  p.  232,  the  account  of  the  weed  which  grew  in  the 
streets  on  the  Goromandel  coast,  and  if  chewed  so  that  the 
teeth  retained  the  juice,  any  stone,  however  hard,  could  be 
reduced  to  dust  without  hurting  the  teeth ;  **  as  proved  many 
times  in  my  own  person,  and  by  means  of  others;  which  surely 
should  make  us  all  praise  the  Creator,  who  has  granted  such 
power  to  a  weed."  Mr.  Ferguson  says  he  cannot  identify 
this  marvellous  '  weed  ' ;  I  wonder  whether  anyone  else  can  P 

On  one  occasion  only  have  I  found  Mr.  Ferguson  tripping. 
Teixeira  (p.  200)  says  "  the  husks  [of  the  poppy]  are  called 
pust,  those  who  do  so  [i.e.  use  the  husks]  go  by  the  name  of 
pustys"  ;  to  which  Mr.  Ferguson  appends  the  note :  "Persian 
past :=low,  mean,  vile,  etc.     This  can  hardly  be  the  origin 

of  the   term  pusties "     Here  he  diverges  into 

a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  class  of  people  so  called 
by  the  Dutch  in  the  East.  There  is,  of  course,  a  Persian 
word  past,  of  which  the  meaning  is  correctly  given  by 
Mr.  Ferguson.  But  it  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  familiar 
with  Persian  or  Urdu  that  Teixeira's  j9f^^  can  be  nothing  but 
the  word  post,  literally  '  skin,  hide,'  which  is  the  ordinary 
name  for  the  poppy-head  or  capsule,  just  as  a/im  is  for 
the  juice. 

William  Irvine. 
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The  Creation-Story  of  Genesis  I :  a  Sumerian  Theogonjr 
and  Cosmogony.  By  Dr.  Hugo  Eadau.  pp.  xv  and 
70.  (Chicago,  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. ;  London, 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.,  1892.) 

In  this  little  book  the  author,  who  is  in  the  forefront  of 
rising  Assyriologists,  brings  many  arguments  to  show  that 
the  Creation-story  in  Genesis  is  of  Sumero- Akkadian  (Le. 
non-Semitic  Babylonian)  origin.  That  this  is  to  a  great 
extent  true  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  as  incontrovertible 
historical  facts  abundantly  indicate  (e.g.,  the  statement  in 
Genesis  that  the  early  migrants  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of 
Shinar,  where  they  settled,  and  built  the  tower  of  Babel ; 
and  the  record  that  Abraham,  the  ancestor  of  the  Jewish 
race,  was  born  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees). 

Just  how  much  of  the  story  or  stories  of  the  Creation  in 
Genesis,  however,  is  Sumero- Akkadian  is  not  by  any  means 
clear,  for  the  compiler  of  the  sacred  narrative  would  seem  to- 
have  taken  simply  as  much  as  suited  his  purpose,  filling  in 
the  rest  either  from  other  sources  or  from  his  own  inward 
convictions.  Thus,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  though 
water  is  the  first  existing  thing,  and  the  earliest  abode  of 
life,  there  is  no  indication  that  the  author  of  the  narrative 
conceived  it  as  a  living  being  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  as 
is  stated  in  the  Babylonian  story  of  the  Creation,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Dragon-myth,  where  the  Tauth^  (Tiawatu, 
'  the  Ocean ')  of  the  Babylonian  story  appears  variously  as 
Bahab,  Leviathan,  and  '  the  serpent,'  was  certainly  well 
known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  The  enormous  differencea 
which  exist  between  the  Biblical  and  the  Babylonian 
narratives  would  seem  to  point  rather  to  a  common  origia 
for  the  two,  than  the  borrowing  of  the  former  from  the 
latter,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

The  author  makes  the  Babylonian  primaeval  ocean  to  be 
"  a  monster  of  double  sex :  a  masculine  and  a  feminine  in 
one  person,  a  kind  of  androgyn,''  and  by  the  ''joining  of 
their  waters  in  one  "  the  gods  were  created.     It  is  doubtful^ 
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however,  whether  the  suggestion  that  V^TKH  in  verse  2 
should  be  translated  **  the  chaotic  mass  (or  primsDval  waters, 
ocean)  "  will  meet  with  acceptance.  Dr.  Badau  further  goes 
on  to  say — 

"  If  the  Hebrew  Tehom  is  equal  to  the  Babylonian  Ti&mat, 
then  *  the  waters '  must  be  the  (Babylonian)  '  apsA.'  But  if 
'  the  waters '  are  the  *  apsA/  then  '  the  spirit  of  God '  must 
be  it  too !  This  follows  from  the  parallelism  (of  the  two 
accounts)." 

But  the  writer  of  Qenesis  i,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently 
did  not  believe  in  an  androgynous  monster,  and  whilst 
retaining  the  Ti&mat  or  Tehom,  substituted   for   the  apsd 

*  the  spirit  of  Elohim '  as  the  life-giving  power  of  every- 
thing ;   and  if  Tehom  be  equivalent  to  Tiamat,  then  "IfB^n, 

*  the  darkness,'  must  be  TiUmat  too.  It  was,  therefore, 
rightly  said  that  the  fight  of  Merodach  with  Tidmat  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  conflict  between  light  and 
darkness  (pp,  8-9). 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  a  rather 
argumentative,  but  suggestive  and  interesting,  discourse 
concerning  the  Babylonian  pantheon,  with  special  reference 
to  the  cosmology.  Unfortunately,  this  part  is  rather  special, 
and   even    the   device   of  humorously   attaching   the   titles 

*  Mr. '  and  *  Mrs. '  to  the  names  of  deities  in  some  cases 
does  not  relieve  it  from  this  disadvantage — a  rather  serious 
one  in  a  book  not  read  exclusively  by  Assyriologists. 
Nevertheless,  the  new  ideas  which  it  contains  make  it 
very  profitable  reading.  The  dream  of  Qudea .  and  its 
illustrations  of  Old  Testament  ideas  of  the  deity;  the 
Babylonian  conception  of  the  universe ;  the  genealogy  of 
the  Babylonian  primaeval  divinities  and  their  bearing  upon 
the  Babylonian  and  the  Hebrew  creation-stories,  etc.,  are 
treated  at  length.  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  arguments  he 
touches  upon  the  reason  of  the  Hebrew  day  beginning  at 
sunset : — 

"Winckler  confesses:  *Das  babylonische  Pantheon  stellt 
nicht  den  Sonnengott,  sondern  den  Mondgott  an  die  Spitze — 
wai*um,  ist  noch  unkiar,*     The  reason  is  this :    As  the  chaos 
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preceded  the  cosmos,  as  the  darkness  the  light,  thus  the 
night  precedes  the  day,  and  Sin  being  '  he  who  governs  the 
night,'  must  necessarily  precede  Shamash,  who  governs  the 
day.  This  is  also  the  reason  why,  in  early  times,  the  *  day ' 
consisted  of  *  night  and  day ' — accepted  even  by  P. :  '  there 
was  evening  and  there  was  morning,  the  ....  day.' 
This  latter,  no  doubt,  is  a  relic  of  the  Sumerian  conception 
of  the  day — for  among  the  Sumerians  Sin  was  the  father  of 

Shamash But  if  the  day  began  with  the  evening 

or  night,  then  the  year  must  have  begim  with  the  winter, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  year  could  not  have  been  the 
21st   of  March    (the  1st  Nisan),  but  must  have  been  the 

2l8t  of  September  (the  1st  Tishri) The  present 

Jewish  New  Year's  month  thus  goes  back  to  the  most 
ancient  times  :  to  the  time  of  the  Sumerians." 

Whether  his  conclusions  be  always  soundly  based  or  not. 
Dr.  Badau's  book  is  a  most  noteworthy  monograph,  and 
deserves  the  special  attention  of  all  students  of  ancient 
Semitic  religious  beliefs,  which  have  had  such  enormous 
influence  in  shaping  the  creeds  of  the  white  races  of  the 
earth. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 


La  Magie  Assyrienne,  etude  suivie  de  Textes  Magiques, 
transcrits,  traduits,  et  comment^s,  par  C.  Fossey,  Docteur 
es-Lettres.     (Paris:  Leroux,  1902.) 

This  work  consists  of  141  pages  of  matter  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  Babylonian  magic  (for  such  it  is,  rather  than 
Assyrian),  followed  by  333  pages  of  translations  of  the 
tablets,  with  notes. 

The  study  of  magic  (not  with  the  intention  of  practising 
it)  is  one  which  offers  many  attractions  to  the  student  of 
A ssyro- Babylonian  life,  manners,  and  customs.  How  this 
superstitious  practice  entered  into  the  life  of  all,  even  the 
most  intelligent,  in  those  days,  is  well  shown  by  the  short 
letter  from  an  Assyrian  king  (A§§ur-banl-&pli)  which  M.  Fossey 
quotes,  and  which,  being  short,  I  reproduce  here  : — 
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"  To  the  king  my  lord,  thy  servant  Idtar-siun-eres.  May 
there  be  peace  to  the  king  my  lord.  May  Nebo  and 
Merodach  bless  the  king  my  lord.  Concerning  that  of 
which  the  king  my  lord  wrote  to  me  thus :  '  Is  there  some 
curse  written  therein  ?  *  I  have  made  research.  No,  there 
is  no  curse  written." 

Indeed,  the  life  of  the  people  must  have  been  full  of 
apprehension  on  account  of  the  different  omens  attached  to  the 
various  actions  and  circumstances  of  life,  not  seldom  giving 
them  considerable  anxiety,  and  this,  when  the  fates  seemed 
to  be  entirely  adverse,  must  not  unfrequently  have  led  to 
despair,  sometimes  leading,  as  at  the  present  day,  to  death. 
To  us  it  seems  often  strange  and  unreasonable,  this  extreme 
superstition  which  caused  Nineveh  to  be  called  ''  the  mother 
of  witchcrafts,"  but  it  is  not  so  very  many  centuries  since 
such  things  were  officially  recognized  in  both  Europe  and 
America.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
sorcery  and  witchcraft  are  recognized  in  the  laws  of 
Hammurabi,  the  very  first  enactments  of  his  code  referring 
to  such  practices.  This,  however,  is  only  natural  among 
a  people  firmly  rooted  in  such  superstitions,  and  has 
considerable  appropriateness,  for  the  enactments  in  question 
are  against  thwarting  the  ends  of  justice  by  such  means. 

In  his  essay  upon  the  subject  of  Babylonian  magic 
which  precedes  the  translation,  M.  Fossey  treats  of  the 
sources  of  his  information — the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
tablets;  of  demons,  sorcerers  and  sorceresses,  ill-luck  and 
sickness ;  divination  and  the  rites  attending  purification ; 
the  rites  which  destroy ;  those  which  transmit ;  the  pharma- 
copia  of  magic;  oral  rites,  incantations,  and  imprecations; 
preventative  rites,  amulets,  and  talismans;  the  gods  and 
magic;  and  the  position  of  magic  between  religion  and 
science.  It  is  naturally  a  great  advance  on  the  late  Fran9ois 
Lenormant's  ''Chaldean  Magic,"  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  twenty-six  years  ago,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
latest  word  upon  the  subject. 

The  translations  are  in  every  case  accompanied  by  trans- 
literations of  the  original  texts,  and,  when  bilingual,  both 
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languages  are  given.  They  are  in  the  main  renderings  of 
inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  original  texts 
are  mostly  given  in  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes 
of  the  "Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,"  a  work 
which  was  prepared  for  publication  by  E.  Norris,  G.  Smithy 
and  myself,  under  the  editorship  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
one  of  this  Society's  most  illustrious  members. 

It  is  naturally  a  matter  for  regret  that  all  the  duplicates 
of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  known  are  not 
yet  published,  but  this  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  time.  The 
efiect,  however,  is  that  no  edition  can  at  present  be  complete, 
and  improvement  in  the  not  altogether  distant  future  is  in 
many  cases  almost  a  certainty.  Thus,  for  instance,  on 
pp.  154-155, 11.  3-5  are  completed  by  a  duplicate  (Sumerian 
only),  as  follows :  Imma  (written  ka)  hula,  imma  gia,  hulahha 
zae  nam-bee  (instead  of  zi  nam-bea),  ig  nu-halamtnaene,  zi  anna 
he-pa,  zi  Ma  he-pa.  Semitic  Babylonian,  mmu  limnu  [sumu 
tdru?\  gilittu,  nis  mutu,  m  Id  .  .  .  ,  nib  sami  l&'tamdt, 
fiis  SrHiti  lu-tamdt,  suggesting  the  translation  :  '*  The  evil 
thirst,  [the  recurrent  thirst],  terror,  the  spirit  of  death 
which  doth  not  [depart?],  spirit  of  heaven,  mayest  thou 
exorcise,  spirit  of  earth,  mayest  thou  exorcise." 

For  such  things  as  these,  however,  M.  Fossey  is  not 
responsible.  Moreover,  his  translations  seem  to  be  good, 
and  he  has  not  shrunk  from  giving  renderings  of  texts  in 
Sumerian  only.  It  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  subject, 
and  can  be  recommended. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

In  the  Recueil  de  Travaux  relatifs  d  la  Philologie  et  d 
V Arch^ologie  Sgi/ptiennes  et  assyriennes,  vol.  xxv,  Professor 
Naville  has  published  a  very  interesting  description  of  the 
Stone  of  Palermo  (**  La  Pierre  de  Palermo  "),  with  translation. 
This  monument,  he  says,  was  of  Heliopolitan  origin,  and 
it  gives  a  list  of  festivals,  the  height  of  the  Nile  inundation 
(apparently),  and  many  historical  events.  Among  the  things 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  fact  that  two  difiereut  kinds  of  year 
are  referred  to,  and  that  there  was  a  chronological  system 
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which  was  independent  of  the  reign  of  the  ruling  sovereign. 
The  festivals  are  themselves  often  of  great  interest,  those 
of  the  union  of  the  North  and  the  South,  the  foundation  of 
Memphis,  the  destruction  of  the  Anu,  the  foundation  of 
Heracleopolis,  etc.,  being  mentioned  among  them.  The 
paper  is  accompanied  by  a  facsimile  and  a  pen  and  ink 
copy  of  the  two  sides  of  the  stone. 
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(January,  February,  March,  1903.) 


I.   General  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

February  lO^A,  1903. — Lord  Beay,  President,  ia  the  Chair. 
Major  Salmon, 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Tilbe, 
Mr.  P.  Pillai, 
Mr.  C.  M.  Nair,  and 
Mr.  Imdad  Ali 
were  elected  members. 

The  President  gave  expression  to  the  great  loss  sustained 
by  the  Society  and  by  Oriental  scholarship  in  the  death  of 
Professor  Cowell ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Professor  Macdonell, 
seconded  by  Professor  Bendall,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : — "  That  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  desires  to  place  on  record  its  deep 
sense  of  the  irreparable  loss  to  Oriental  scholarship  from  the 
lamented  death  of  Professor  Edward  Byles  Cowell,  and  to 
express  its  deepest  sympathy  with  the  surviving  members 
of  the  family." 

Professor  Margoliouth  read  a  paper  on  the  terms  "  Muslim 
and  Hanif."  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Hirschfeld, 
Mr.  Sohrawarthy,  Professor  Hagopian,  and  Sir  Charles  Lyall 
took  part.     The  paper  will  appear  in  the  July  number. 

March  lOM,  1903. — Lord  Reay,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Colonel  H.  S.  Jarrett,  CLE.,  and 
Mr.  Henrik  Borgstrom 
were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

J.R.A.8.  1903.  27 
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The  President  gave  expression  to  the  great  loss  sustained 
by  scholarship  through  the  death  of  M.  Oaston  Paris.  It 
was  resolved  that  a  vote  of  condolence  should  be  com- 
municated to  his  relatives  and  to  the  Academies  to  which 
he  belonged. 

Dr.  Grierson,  C.I.E.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Tulsi  Das."  A 
discussion  followed,  in  which  Professor  Bendall,  Mr.  Irvine, 
and  Mr.  Bouverie  Pusey  took  part.  The  paper  will  appear 
in  the  July  Journal. 


II.    Contents  of  Foreign  Oriental  Journals. 

I.    Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Mobgenlandischen  Gksellschaft. 
Band  LVI,  Heft  4. 

Vollers  (K.  u.  E.  v.  Dobschutz).  Ein  spanisch-arabisches 
Evangelienfragment. 

Smith  (V.  A.).    Andhra  History  and  Coinage. 

Praetorius  (F.).  Zur  Geschichte  der  griechischen 
Alphabets. 

Littmann  (E.).  Koptischer  Einfluss  im  Agyptisch- 
Arabischen. 

Praetorius  (F.).    tJber  einige  Pluralformen  des  Semitischen. 

Hothstein  (J.  W.).  Zur  Kritik  des  Deboraliedes  und  die 
iirsprungliche  rhythmische  Form  desselbcn. 

Bacher  (W.).     Jiidisch-Persisches  aus  Buchara. 

Jacobi  (H.).     Anandavardhana's  Dhvanyaloka. 

Husing  (G.).     Elamisches. 

Becker  (C.  H.).     Die  Ibn  el-Kelbi-HSS.  im  Escorial. 

Fischer  (A.).     Zur  Siloahinschrift. 

Kugler  (F.  X.).     Berichtigung. 

II.    Vienna  Oriental  Journal.     Vol.  XVI,  No.  4. 

Goldziher  (I.).  Bemerkungen  zur  arabischen  Trauer- 
poesie. 

Speyer  (J.  S.).  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Text  of  the 
Divyavadiina. 
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III.    Journal  Asiatique.     Tome  XX,  No.  2. 

Bel  (A.).     La  Djazya. 

Poussin  (L.  de  la  V.).     Dogmatique  bouddhique. 

Basset  (R.).     Rapport  sur  las  Etudes  berberes  et  haoussa. 

No.  3.     Table  des  matieres  de  la  9^  s^rie. 


III.    Obituary  Notices. 

Professor  Cotcell. 

Not  only  the  greatest  Oriental  scholar  that  England  has 
produced,  but  probably  also  the  most  widely  learned  man  of 
our  time,  has  passed  away  in  the  person  of  Edward  Byles 
Oowell,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
who  died  there  on  Monday,  February  9th. 

Cowell  was  born  at  Ipswich,  January  23rd,  1826,  and  was 
oducated  at  Ipswich  School.  During  his  schooldays  he  used 
to  read  in  the  Public  Library,  and  there  in  1841  came  on 
Sir  William  Jones's  works,  reading  especially  the  translation 
of  the  Sanskrit  play  "  Sakuntala.**  **I  well  remember,"  he 
said,  in  a  memorable  address  given  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  in  1898,  *'  the  joy  of  finding  a  Persian  grammar 
among  his  works,  and  I  soon  learned  the  character  .... 
and  began  to  study  the  anthology."  From  this  book,  he 
added,  he  gave,  '*  thirteen  years  afterwards,  .... 
FitzGerald  his  first  lesson  in  the  Persian  alphabet."  In 
the  same  year  he  saw  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson's  "Sanskrit 
Grammar "  advertised,  which  he  bought  not  long  after. 
**0f  course  I  found  Sanskrit  too  hard,"  he  continued,  "but 
I  returned  to  Persian  meanwhile,"  reading  alone  the 
"Shahnamah"  and  Hiifiz.  His  first  guide  in  Oriental 
studies  was  Colonel  Hockley,  an  old  Bombay  ofiicor  settled 
in  Ipswich,  with  whom  he  read  Jaml.  On  leaving  school 
he  at  first  entered  into  commerce  under  his  father,  and  it 
was  in  course  of  business  \4sits  to  London  that  he  formed 
^he  acquaintance  of  H.  H.  Wilson,  then  labrarian  of  the  India 
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House.  He  gradually  acquired  considerable  proficiency  in 
Sanskrit ;  for  in  1851  he  published  a  translation  of  Ealidasa's* 
play  "  Vikramorva^i."  His  actual  systematic  study  under 
Wilson  commenced,  however,  only  in  1863,  as  we  leam 
from  his  address  to  the  Cambridge  Electoral  Boll.  In  1847 
he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Charlesworth,  and  in  1850  entered 
the  University  of  Oxford,  being  then  obliged,  as  a  married 
man,  to  enter  a  hall  (Magdalen  Hall),  not  a  college.  He 
took  honours  both  in  classics  (First  Class,  Final  1854)  and 
in  mathematics,  and  the  University  somewhat  tardily 
acknowledged  his  eminence  by  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.C.L.  in  1896.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
History  at  Presidency  College,  Calcutta,  and  in  1858  also 
Principal  of  the  Sanskrit  College  in  the  same  city.  Here 
he  remained  till  1864,  and  laid  the  real  foundation  of  his 
reputation  as  an  Orientalist,  the  happy  combination  of  wide 
and  deep  Western  culture  with  the  concentrated  traditional 
lore  of  the  Eastern  pandit.  Unfortunately  for  the  present 
generation,  he  was  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  this  type. 
The  present  policy  of  our  Indian  authorities  in  replacing^ 
European  teachers  of  Sanskrit  in  India  by  natives  not  only 
dwarfs  critical  scholarship  in  India,  but  also  injures  the 
proper  balance  of  Oriental  studies  at  home.  In  Calcutta 
Cowell  and  his  wife  were,  as  everywhere,  not  only  respected, 
but  loved.  The  present  writer  well  remembers  the  numerous 
inquiries  from  old  pupils  amongst  the  natives  at  Calcutta 
and  elsewhere,  who  spoke  of  his  doings  of  twenty  and 
thirty  years  before  as  if  of  yesterday.  Foremost  amongst 
these  was  the  now  aged  Sanskrit  pandit  Maheda  Chandra 
Nyayaratna. 

In  1867  Cowell  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Sanskrit,  then 
just  established  at  Cambridge,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent,  both  as  a  University  professor  and  a  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College  (1874).  Here  he  taught  not  only  Sanskrit 
of  varied  periods  and  styles  (e.g.  Indian  philosophy,  thirty 
years  ago  hardly  known  in  the  Continental  universities),  but 
also  comparative  philology  and  Persian.  These  subjects  have 
now  been  provided  by  the  University  with  separate  teachers. 
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and  the  same  has  been  done  for  elementary  Sanskrit,  and 
justly,  so  as  to  economize  the  lavish  expenditure  of  precious 
time  that  Cowell  would  bestow  as  freely  on  the  beginner 
as  on  the  advanced  student.  His  Pali  classes,  started  some 
five-and-twenty  years  ago,  have  resulted  in  the  Cambridge 
translation  of  the  Jataka-book,  under  his  guidance.  More 
recently  he  read  Zend  with  several  pupils. 

Cowell  was  pre-eminently  a  teacher.  It  was  quite 
characteristic  of  the  man  that  on  the  occasion  already 
referred  to,  when  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  conferred  on 
him  the  first  awarded  of  their  series  of  gold  medals  for 
distinction  in  Oriental  learning,  he  chose  in  his  very 
opening  sentence  of  acceptance  *'  to  recognize  in  it  a  sign 
that  he  had  not  failed  in  his  life's  old  dream  of  spending 
his  days  in  teaching."  His  life  was  uneventful.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  I  inquired  of  him  what  he  considered 
its  chief  events.  He  replied  that  the  eras  in  his  life  were 
the  acquisition  and  study  of  certain  books.  His  own  mental 
history  may  be  illustrated  by  some  of  his  chief  works.  To 
the  Calcutta  period  belong  his  two  editions  and  translations 
of  XTpani^ads,  and  the  text  and  translation  of  the  difficult 
work  of  Indian  logic,  the  "  Kusumafijali."  Many  native 
scholars  were  at  the  same  time  encouraged  to  edit  texts 
which  appeared  with  English  introductions  by  the  Professor. 
Similarly,  on  his  return  to  England,  his  first  Cambridge 
pupil,  Palmer  Boyd,  was  induced  to  translate  the  newly 
discovered  Buddhist  drama,  "  Nagananda,"  which  appeared 
with  an  introduction  by  Cowell.  To  the  same  time  belongs 
his  new  edition  of  the  Prakrit  Grammar  of  Vararuci,  of 
which  he  had  issued  a  first  edition  in  Oxford  days.  Two 
important  works  published  in  Cambridge  days  represent  the 
continuance  of  researches  in  Indian  philosophy  begun  in 
India.  These  are  the  "Aphorisms  of  Sawrfilya"  (1878), 
and  the  "  Sarvadarsana-samgraha,"  translated  (portions  also 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  Gough)  in  1882.  Among  the  more  recent  of 
his  important  works  were  his  text  and  translation  of  the 
'*Buddhacarita"  (1893-4),  a  publication  which  has  created 
great    interest    amongst    critical    scholars    abroad.      Most 
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characteristic,  too,  was  his  work  for  and  with  others.  He 
more  than  once  accepted  the  task,  at  times  ungrateful,  o{ 
finishing  works  of  deceased  scholars.  Such  were  Wilson's 
version  of  the  "  Rigveda "  (finally  completed  by  his  pupil, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Webster),  and  the  huge  work  of  Madhava  left 
incomplete  by  Goldstiicker.  His  chief  works  done  with 
others  were:  "The  Black  Yajurveda"  (edited  partly  with 
Dr.  Roer),  1858-64 ;  Catalogue  of  Buddhist  Sanskrit  MSS. 
(with  Dr.  Eggeling),  1875  ;  "  Divyavadana,"  edited  with 
the  late  R.  A.  Neil,  1886 ;  '*  Harsacarita,"  translated  with 
Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas,  1897.  Lastly,  let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  it  was  he,  the  scholar,  known  to  the  few,  who  introduced 
Omar  Khayyam  to  FitzGerald,  whose  version  is  known 
wherever  English  literature  is  known. 

To  estimate  the  width  of  Cowell's  attainments  oue  must 
search  through  many  journals  and  periodicals.  His  early 
article  on  Persian  literature  in  "  Oxford  Essays "  (1855) 
must  not  be  forgotten.  His  profound  knowledge  of  Welsh 
was  well  known  to  Continental  savants.  Remarkable  articles 
by  him  are  to  be  found  in  Cymtnrodor,  vols,  ii  and  v.  In 
one  of  these  is  contained  an  elaborate  parallel  between 
Welsh  poetry  and  the  troubadours.  Many  of  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  Journal  of  Philology  contain  numerous 
articles  from  his  pen,  such  as  the  folklore  studies  on  the 
tale  of  Rliampsinitus  (1868),  on  the  Chapman  of  Swaff'hani 
(1876),  and  on  the  fragments  of  Greek  comedy  preserved 
in  Origcn  (1872).  His  interest  in  classical  matters  was 
well  maintained.  Patristic  study  also  contributed  at  least 
one  interesting  discovery  regarding  Indian  philosophy. 
Probably  no  living  man  but  he  could  have  discoursed  as 
he  did  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Aryan  Section  of 
the  Orientalists'  Congress  in  1892  on  the  parallel  between 
the  literature  of  the  Indian  Mima/nsa  and  the  Talmudic 
Rabbis.  Nor  did  his  sympathies  limit  themselves  to  ancient 
or  recondite  languages.  Italian  literature  was  a  favourite 
recreation  ;  while  a  well-known  authority  on  Spanish  said 
that  Cowell  gave  him  the  impression  of  having  devoted  him- 
self to  nothing  else.     His  last  complete  work  was  a  selection 
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of  passages  translated  from  an  old  Bengali  poem  into 
English  verse,  printed  only  a  few  months  ago.  There  is 
also  an  article  by  him  on  a  Persian  subject  in  the  current 
number  of  Macmillan,  He  leaves  but  little  incomplete. 
The  Jataka-book  may  safely  be  left  in  the  hands  of  two 
able  and  experienced  pupils,  Mr.  H.  P.  Francis  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  fortunately  both  in  residence  at 
Cambridge.  His  last  elaborate  study  was  one  which  I  in- 
duced him  to  take  up,  the  translation  of  the  "Siddhanta- 
muktavall,"  on  Indian  logic.  I  believe  his  written  translation 
of  it  was  approaching  completion. 

Of  the  retiring,  unaffected  generosity  and  sympathy  of 
his  character  it  is  impossible  for  a  pupil  and  a  friend  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  to  speak  in  terms  that  would  not 
seem  exaggerated  to  strangers.  A  scholarly  friend  writes 
of  him  to  me : — 

**I  doubt  if  I  have  ever  known  any  other  man  so  wholly  free 
from  personal  ambition  or  vanity,  or  so  ready  to  give  his  best  work 
to  others  for  the  pure  love  of  knowledge." 

Let  me  conclude  this  inadequate  notice  with  his  own 
words,  addressed  to  his  "  fellow- workers  in  a  noble  cause," 
the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  all  that  is  good  in  the 
East,  and  that 

*'by  the  power  which  personal  enthusiasm  and  sympathy  can 
always  exercise  on  others.  *  Lux  ex  oriente  *  is  their  motto ;  to 
help  in  the  diffusion  of  that  light  is  their  work.  The  several 
generations  of  members  pass  away,  but  they  are  continuously 
linked  together  by  their  common  aim;  and  the  former  and  th(' 
present  members  are  all  parts  of  one  long  series, 

'  Et  quasi  cursores  vitai  lampada  tradunt.' " 

With  still  the  same  thought,  he  said  to  a  band  of  pupils 
who,  on  his  seventieth  birthday,  presented  him  with  the 
portrait  now  hanging  in  the  hall  of  Corpus  Christi : — 

**  It  has  been  a  keen  delight  to  me  to  hand  on  the  torch  to  other 
and  younger  men,  to  enter  into  their  hopes  and  ambitions,  and 
thus  to  forget  one's  own  limitations  and  failures  in  the  wider 
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horizon  which  opens  before  them  in  the  future.    The  teacher's 
motto  may  well  be 

^  Serit  arbores  quae  alteri  sseculo  prosint.' " 

Cecil  Bendall. 
(From  the  Athenceum.) 


IV.    Notes  and  News. 

Ajanta  Frescoes. — Dr.  Heinrich  Liiders,  of  Oottingen, 
has  succeeded  in  solving  the  puzzles  of  three  of  these 
frescoes.  They  are  illustrations  of  the  two  Jataka  stories 
of  Eshantivadin  and  Maitrlbala,  according  to  the  text  of 
Arya  Aura's  Jataka  Mala ;  and  have  beneath  them,  in 
characters  of  about  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  stanzas  taken 
from  that  work.  The  proofs  of  the  discovery,  which  is  of 
great  interest,  are  contained  in  an  article  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  '' Nachrichten  der  koniglichen  Gesellschaft  der 
Wissenschaften ''  at  Gottingen. 

The  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  being  desirous  to  give  a  greater 
attention  than  it  has  hitherto  been  able  to  do  to  the  study 
of  Far  Eastern  questions,  is  considering  the  advisability  of 
printing  such  articles  as  are  contributed  to  its  Journal  by 
scholars  interested  in  the  literature  of  China,  Japan,  Siam, 
and  the  adjoining  countries  in  a  separate  publication,  to 
be  entitled 

"The  Far  East." 

It  is  proposed  to  issue  The  Far  East  at  first  every  six 
months;  and  if  the  project  should  receive  encouragement. 
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then  every  quarter.  Each  issue  will  contain  such  illustrations 
as  are  necessary  for  the  intelligence  of  the  articles. 

The  co-operation  of  leading  scholars  has  already  been 
obtained,  and  a  special  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  details  of  the  scheme. 

Each  issue  will  contain,  besides  original  articles,  also 
correspondence,  paragraphs  of  notes  and  news,  and  reviews 
of  books. 

It  is  proposed,  if  sufficient  subscribers  be  forthcoming, 
to  commence  with  the  issue  of  January,  1904  ;  and  the 
Society  will  be  glad  to  know  what  support  it  will  receive 
in  this  undertaking. 

The  Far  East  will  be  issued  gratis  to  members  of 
the  Society.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is,  for  those 
residing  fifty  miles  or  more  from  London,  30s.  a  year. 
Residents  in  China  or  elsewhere  who  wish  to  support  the 
Society  in  this  undertaking  are  requested  to  send  their 
names  to  the  Secretary,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W. 

Messrs.  Kelly  &  Walsh  have  been  appointed  sole  agents 
in  China  and  Japan  for  The  Far  East 


Languages  in  India. 

The  following  are  the  latest  figures  attainable  as  to  the 
number  of  living  languages  in  India,  and  have  been  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Grierson. 

The  Census  of  1901  does  not  cover  the  whole  of  India, 
and  for  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  polyglot  tracts  no 
language  figures  are  available.^ 


^  No  language-census  was  taken  of  the  greater  part  of  Baluchistan ;  of  British 
Afghanistan ;  of  the  Swat  Kohistan,  Ghitral,  Hunza-Nagar,  etc. ;  and  of  certain 
^v-ild  hill-tracts  in  Burma. 
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Even  allowing  for  this,  no  less  than  147  distinct  languages 
have  been  recorded  as  vemacular  in  the  Indian  Empire. 
They  are  grouped  as  follows : — 

Number  ot 
languages  spoken.        Number  of  speakern. 
A.— Vernaculaiw  op  India. 
Malay o- Polynesian  Family. 

Malay  Group      2        7,831 » 

Indo-Chinese  Family. 
MOn-Khmer  Sub-family  4         ...  427,700 

Tibeto-Burman  Sub-family    79        ...       9,560,454- 
Siamese-Chinese  Sub-family    9         ...       1,724,085 


Dravido-Muntla  Family. 
Munda  Sub-family        ...       10        ...       3,179,275 
Dravidian  Sub-family    ...       14         ...     56,514,524 


Indo-European  Family,  Aryan  Sub-family. 


11,712,299 


59,693,79^ 


Eranian  Branch ... 
Indo-Aryan  Branch 

Semitic  Family 

Hami tic  Family     ... 

Unclassed  Languages 
Andamane.sc 
(jripsy  Languages 
Others      


3        ...       1,377,023  = 
22        ...  219,780,650* 

221,157,673 

1         42,881 

1         5,530 

2^       

L882 

344,143 

125 

346,150 


Total  Vernaculars  of  India  147  292,966,163 


B. — Languacjes  of  othkr  Asiatic  Countries,^  Africa, 

Australia      76,673 

C— European  Langua(;es 269,997 

Language  not  returned         947,164 

Language  not  identified,  traced,  etc.          101,059 

Grand  Total— India      294,361,056 


'  Excludinj^  Javanese  and  Malay. 
-  Excluding  Daingnet. 

*  Excluding  Persian  and  Wakhi. 

*  Including  Daingnet. 

^  Thcpu  aru  really  two  groups,  not  two  languages. 
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Of  these,  the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  languages  are  classed 
as  vernaculars,  owing  to  their  being  spoken  in  Aden.  The 
rest  belong  to  India  Proper.  The  Indo-Chinese  languages 
are  found  in  the  Himalayas,  Burma,  and  North-Eastern 
India;  the  Dravido-Munda  ones  mainly  in  the  south  and 
centre  of  the  Peninsula;  and  the  Indo-European  on  the 
North- Western  Frontier,  in  the  Panjab,  Bombay,  Bengal, 
Assam,  and  the  country  between  the  state  of  Hyderabad  and 
the  Himalaya. 

Oriental  Research  in  Japan. — A  "  Society  for  Oriental 
Research  "  has  just  been  founded  at  Tokyo  with  the  object 
of  studying  the  languages,  literatures,  religions,  philosophies, 
etc.,  of  Oriental  countries.  The  systematic  study  of  the 
Chinese  Tripitaka  is  to  be  the  first  work  of  this  Society, 
which  has  for  its  President  Dr.  G.  Tokiwai,  and  for  its 
Managing  Committee  Drs.  Ueda,  Takakusu,  and  Sayawanagi. 


V.    Additions  to  the  Library. 

Presented  by  the  Hakhiyt  Society. 

Sinclair  (W.  F.),  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by 
D.  Ferguson.  The  Travels  of  Pedro  Teixeira,  with 
his  Kings  of  Harmuz  and  extracts  from  his  Kings  of 
Persia.  8vo.     London,  1902. 

Presented  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

Budge  (E.  A.  Wallis)  and  King  (L.  W.).  Annals  of  the 
Kings  of  Assyria.     Vol.  i.  4to.     London,  190'J. 

^  Including  Javanese,  Malay,  Persian,  and  Wakhi. 
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Presented  by  Major  Younghmhand. 

A  MS.  of  the  Timur  Namah  by  Hatifi. 

A  MS.  of  parts  of  the  Al-Shufa  by  Ibn  Sina. 

Presented  by  the  Senate  of  the  Calcutta  University. 

Mukhopadhyay   (A.).      Law  of  Perpetuities  in   British 
India.     Tagore  Law  Lectures,  1898. 

8vo.     Calcutta,  1902. 

Presented  by  Dr.  R.  N.  Cust. 

Inscriptions  Sanscrites  du  Cambodge.     Atlas  by  M.  A. 

Barth. 
Aspelin  (J.  R.).     Inscriptions  de  I'J^nissei. 
Muller  (E.).     Ancient  Inscriptions  in  Ceylon.     Plates. 
Epigraphia  Indica.     Vol.  ii,  parts  12-16. 
Archax>logical  Survey  of  India.    South  Indian  Inscriptions. 

Vols,  i  and  ii,  pts.  1-3 ;  vol.  iii,  pt.  1. 
Conder  (C.  R.).     Altaic  Hieroglyphs. 
Monier-Williams.     Application  of  the  Roman  Alphabet 

to  the  Languages  of  India. 
Lacouperie  (T.  de).     Orientalia  Antiqua.     Vol.  i,  pt.  1. 
Thompson  (E.  Maunde).     Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin 

Palaeography. 
Archaeological  Survey  of  India.     North- West  Provinces : 

Jaunpur,  etc. 
Revue  de  Philologie  et  d'Ethnographie.     Tome  iii. 
Bey  (E.  T.  Rogers).     Certaines  Inscriptions  en  Caractdres 

configures  Gam^es. 
Charencey    (H.    de).      Dechi&ement    d'un    Inscription 

Palenqueene. 
Adler  (C).    Two  Persepolitan  Casts  in  the  U.S.  National 

Museum. 
Gibson  (J.  C).     Learning  to  Read  in  South  China. 
Hogarth  (D.  G.).     Inscriptions  from  Salonica. 

Apollo  Lesmenus. 

Heikel  (Axel).     Antiquites  de  la  Sib^rie  Occidentale. 
Thomson  (Vilh.).     Inscriptions  de  TOrkhon. 
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RadlofE  (W.).     Alttiirkischen  Inschriften  der  Mongolei. 

Two  parts. 
Donner  (C.)-    Inscriptions  de  TJ^nissei. 
Rea  (A.).     List  of  Ancient  Moniunents  in  the  Madras 

Presidency.     1891. 
Miiller  (F.).     Der  XJrsprung  der  Indischen  Schrift. 
Taw  Sein-Ko.      Preliminary  Study  of  the  Po-XJ-Daung 

Inscription. 
The  Castle  of  Lohara. 
Literary  Evidence  of  the  use  of  Writing. 
Former  Derivations  of  the  Brahmi. 
Damant  (G.  H.).    The  Old  Manipuri  Character. 
Senart  (£.).     Corpus  Inscriptionum  Indicarum. 
Miiller  (F.).     Schrift  der  Malayischen  Volken. 
Hal^vy  (M.).     L'Origine  des  Ecritures  Indiennes. 
Indraji   (Bhagvanlal).     Antiquarian  Remains  at  Sopara 

and  Padana. 
Barth  (A.).     Inscriptions  Sanscrites  du  Cambodge. 
Biihler  (Q.).     Origin  of  the  Indian  Brahma  Alphabet. 
Barth  (A.).     L'Inscription  Sanscrite  de  Han  Chey. 
Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Africaine.     Fasc.  vi. 
Lacouperie  (T.  de).     Old  Babylonian  Characters  and  their 

Chinese  Derivates. 
Talbot  (H.  F.).     Four  new  Syllabaries.     Assyrian. 
Lacouperie  (T.  de).     Old  Numerals  in  China. 
Bay  ley  (Sir  E.  Clive).     Genealogy  of  Modern  Numerals. 
Schoebel  (C).     Origines  de  TEcriture  Alphabetique. 
Rapport  de  la  Commission  de  Transcription.  Tenth  Oriental 

Congress. 
Tegnin  (Es.).     De  Ariska  Sprakens  palataler. 
Taylor  (Isaac).     Some  Typographical  Survivals. 
WulfE  (F.).     Un  Chapitre  de  Phonetique. 
Lyttkens  &  Wulff.     La  Transcription  Phonetique. 
Rundell  (J.  B.).     English  Spelling  Reform.     1880. 
Pagliardini  (T.).     Curiosities  of  English  Spelling. 
Murray  (J.  A.  H.).     Spelling  Reform. 
Sprague  (T.  B.).     Causes  of  Insolvency  (Phonetic). 
Further  Notes  on  English  Spellings. 
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Partial  Corrections  of  English  Spellings. 

Ellis  (A.  J.).     Dimidiun  Speling. 

Soames  (L.).     Scheme  of  English  Spelling  Reform. 

Vowels  t\  Diphthongs. 

BeU  (A.  M.).     Visible  Speech. 

Aim  and  Method  of  the  Romaji  Eai. 

Lyon  (H.  T.).     Proposed  Transcription  Table. 

Raghunathji  (K.).     The  Jubilee  Language. 
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Art.  XV.  —  The  Statue  of  Amida  the  Niorai^  in  the  MusSe 
Cemuschi.    By  F.  Victor  Dickins. 

In  the  following  pages  I  submit  a  translation  of  the  Chinese 
inscriptions  engraved  on  the  noble  bronze  image  or  statue 
of  the  Amida'  Buddha,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  Mus^e 
Cemuschi,*  together  with  some  particulars  descriptive  and 
historical.  I  have,  however,  paid  little  attention  to 
Buddhism,  and  the  few  explanations  of  Buddhist  terms 
I  offer  must  be  regarded  as  merely  tentative.  One  object 
of  the  present  paper  is  to  elicit  information  on*  the  many 
points  of  interest  suggested  by  the  inscriptions  from  members 
of  the  Society  who  are  versed  in  things  Buddhist. 

The  statue  was  brought  from  Japan  in  1871  by  the  late 
M.  Henri  Cemuschi,*  and  is  the  largest  and  finest  example  of 
Oriental  bronze  statuary  work  in  Europe. 

'  Niorai  is  the  Japauo  -  Cliinosc  equivalent  oi  Tathagata  —  the  Perfect  One. 
But  Niorai  means  *  one  who  has  come  in  like  manner,'  i.e.  with  previous  Buddhas. 

>  Amitabha. 

'  Pare  Monceau,  Paris. 

*  The  inventor  of  the  expression  *  bimetallisme,'  and  the  ardent  apologist  of 
that  now  dormant  doctrine.  He  died  in  1896.  leavinff  his  beautiful  house  in  the 
Avenue  Velasquez,  together  with  his  unequalled  collection  of  Japanese  bronzes 
and  ceramics,  to  the  city  of  Paris.  A  man  of  singularly  noble  and  generous 
character,  his  sweetness  of  disposition  won  him  a  large  circle  of  devoted  friends, 
to  whom  his  memory  will  be  ever  dear.  At  my  suggestion  he  caused  a  copy  of 
the  inscriptions  to  be  made,  which  at  his  request  I  translated  into  French. 
Unfortunately  the  manuscript,  which  was  sent  to  him  only  a  day  or  two  before 
his  somewhat  sudden  death,  was  mislaid,  and  the  present  version  is  an  entirely 
new  one. 

J.R.A.8.  1903.  28 
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The  following  details  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Causae, 
the  present  able  and  courteous  Director  of  the  Mus^e.  The 
height  of  the  statue  from  the  base  of  the  Lotus,  on  which  the 
figure  is  represented  as  sitting  in  one  of  the  mystic  attitudes,^ 
to  the  highest  point  of  the  nimbus  is  14  feet  8  inches.  The 
breadth  from  knee  to  knee  is  llj  feet.  The  whole  rests 
now  on  a  carved,  open-work,  octagonal  support  of  oak, 
10  feet  high  and  11  ^  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  purchase 
being  effected  men  were  at  once  set  to  work  to  take  it  to 
pieces,  and  the  various  portions  were  packed  in  eleven  cases, 
which  were  immediately  put  on  board  a  Messageries  steamer 
and  sent  to  Paris,  where  ultimately  the  statue  was  restored 
by  the  famous  house  of  Barbedienne,  and  was  exhibited  at 
the  Palais  de  Tlndustrie  in  1873-4,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Congr^s  des  Orientalistes,  before  removal  to 
its  present  home. 

The  original  seat  of  the  statue  was  within  the  precincts 
(keidai)  of  the  tera  or  monastery  of  Hanriu  (the  Coiled 
Dragon^),  in  the  village  or  suburb  of  Meguro,  a  few  miles 
direct  west  of  Shinagawa,  the  western  approach  of  Tokio. 
Meguro  is  famous  as  the  burial-place  of  the  devoted  girl 
Eomurasaki  and  her  very  second-rate  lover  Gompachi,  whose 
story  is  excellently  told  in  Lord  Eedesdale's  Tales  of  Old 
Japan.  The  general  appearance  and  attitude  of  the  Buddha, 
cross-seated  on  the  usual  lotus-flower,  are  accurately  rendered 
in  the  woodcut  opposite,  which  is  a  facsimile  of  the  one 
occupying  pp.  46  v^  and  47  r°  of  the  7th  part  {Ken  iii)  of 
the  well-known  Tedo  Meisho  (Famous  Places  in  and  near 
Yedo).  From  that  superbly  illustrated  work  the  following 
description  is  extracted : — 

"  The  Tera  of  Hanriu  on  Rei-un  Zan  (Spirit-Qoud  Hill), 
also  known  as  the  Li  of  Anyo  (Peace  and  [religious] 
Nourishment).     It  is  situate  on  the  right  one  cho  {-f^  mile) 

'  The  various  attitudes  of  Buddhist  images,  chiefly  of  the  hands  and  fingers, 
have  an  esoteric  meaning,  of  which  I  refrain  from  attempting  to  give  any 
explanation. 

^  Such  as  is  often  represented  curling  round  a  sword  resemhling  the  weapon 
usuaUy  borne  by  the  idol  Fud5  (Akshara  or  Yairokana). 
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funds  been  painfully  gathered^  and  thus  has  it  become 
possible  to  found  this  image  of  golden  bronze,  and  to 
complete  and  instal  this  Buddha  in  pious  honour  of  Amida 
the  Niorai.  May  all  the  congregation  of  the  faithful  in  this 
parish  for  ever  chant  hymns  of  praise  and  joy,  may  they 
gaze  upon  this  statue  and  pray  to  the  Niorai  and  attain  the 
limits  of  this  life,  and  may  all  and  all  equally  as  they  pass 
over  those  limits  reap  the  reward  of  their  piety,  for  who 
woidd  not  hasten  to  be  bom  again  in  that  other  Land  P 

"  The  Suppliant  {negai-nmhi)  Seiyo,  a  dweller  in  Yedo,  in 
pious  humility  presents  this  Dedication. 

"  Under  the  abbacy  of  the  third  Abbot  since  the  Restoration 
of  the  Tera  of  Hanriu. 

"For  the  Very  Reverend^  the  Qinyo,^  the  Reverend'* 
Zui-un/' 

Second  Petal  (left  of  Central). 

In  the  centre,  the  invocation  "NAMU,"  etc.,  accom- 
panied by — 

"  The  38th  Kwanshu  (Chief  Priest)  of  the  Tera  of  Zojo 
(Increasing  Excellence),  the  Dai  Sojo.*     By  his  Order." 

Here  follow  a  kakihan  and   two   seals  (not  decipherable). 

Below — 

"  Yamato  House  (probably  sign  of  a  shop)  at  Meguro 
(village  or  suburb  west  of  Tokyo).  The  eldest  son  (of  the 
House  P)   .   .   .   Goro.     The  second  son  .   .  .  Roheimon.*' 

To  left  (upper  series  of  five  columns) — 

"  Benefactor — Godai  Tomosada  of  the  family  TJeno." 

Then  follow  the  kaimid,^  as  under — 

*'  The  Koji,^  the  Shinyo  Ikkwan-ku  of  the  In  of  Daizen 
(Supreme  Goodness). 

'  Shoniny  J^   J^^  superior. 

'  A  titular  prefix  P    The  characters  mean  chant-pralso. 

s  Oshd  =■  hoshanfff  upadhf/ayaj  hut  used  as  ahove  hoth  in  China  and  Japan. 

*  Often  rendered  Archhishop,  more  properly  perhaps  Grand  Superior  or  General. 

^  Posthumous  religious  name,  lit.  renovatea  name. 

•*  For  the  Buddhist  titles  and  names  see  helow,  pp.  444-446. 
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The  Daiahi,  the  Engyo  Kakusho  of  the  In  of  Chikya 
(Mirror  of  Wisdom). 

The  Shinaht,  Sogaku  Eishin. 

The  Shinnio,  Shuoku  Gekkei. 

The  JJdnty  Mionn. 

Dokyo  of  the  Zenjo  sect. 

For  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the  above  six  relatives^ 
now  bodai  (bodhi  =  knowing  salvation). 

For  the  salvation  of  all  the  souls  equally  of  deceased 
believers." 

Middle  series  of  fifteen  columns,  and  a  lower  series  of  twelve 
colimms,  of  kaimid — 

"  The  Kqfi  Kaku-6  Dosho  of  the  In  of  Tesso,i  two 
Koji,  three  Daiahi,  two  Bikuni^  six  Shinshi,  three  Shinnio, 
one  D^V,  two  D^b  (Donio),  two  members  of  the  Zet^'d 
sect,  and  oneyo." 

Five  of  the  above  are  ahaku,  and  seem  to  be  kaimid  of 
members  of  the  family  of  Ozawa  Sakubei.  At  the  end  of 
the  lower  series — 

''  All  the  souls  of  the  Ancestors  of  the  Murata  Family." 
To  right  are  four  series  of  columns,  from  above  downwards. 

1st  series:   imeffaced  kaimid:   two  Shinahiy  one  Shinnio, 

two  Ddnio  (or  Do  jo).     Two  kaimid  are  more  or  less 

effaced.     One — Gen-an — is  doubtful. 
2nd  series :  one  Shinnio,  two  D^'i. 

These  two  series  seem  to  intermingle* 
3rd   series  :    one  Kqfi,  two  Shinshi,   one    Shinnio,   one 

Shinbiku,  one  member  of  Zen  sect. 
4th  series :   two  Shinshi,  four  Shinnio,  one  Oahd,  and  one 

EOin. 

Some  of  the  above  are  kaimid  of  members  of  the  Murata 
family. 

1  Tetsn-BO  =  Iron-face,  or  perhaps  Iron  Buddha-maaks. 
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Third  Petal. 

In  the  centre  and  above,  "NAMII/'  etc.  Below  the 
invocation,  a  kakihan.  To  left,  the  39th  Shuho  ^  (Master  of 
the  Law)  of  the  Tera  of  Zojo.  To  right,  the  Dai  Sojo, 
the  Kakuyo  ^  Enkan  Sho-a ;  ^  to  right  of  the  last  column, 
a  tripod  with  a  kin  (bronze  bowl  used  as  a  gong)  containing 
its  baton.  Below,  a  long  list  of  kaimib  in  four  series  (partly- 
effaced),  one  above  the  other :  twenty  -  three  Shinshi, 
eighteen  Shinnio,  eight  Dq/iy  three  Donio,  one  JTo/V,  several 
Biku,  Daishi,  Bodai,  Zenmon  (member  of  Zen  sect),  and  other 
Buddhist  designations,  such  as  Tsuteki  (Aim  attained), 
Mybsen  (Genius),  etc.  There  is  also  mention  of  '^  All  the  souls 
of  the  Ancestors  of,"  apparently  a  person  whose  kaimid 
is  given  as  the  Toyo  Rishim.  At  the  end,  prominently, 
the  Daishi  Kaoku  Rikun  of  the  In  of  Myogen  (Admirable 
Austerity).  To  right  of  the  last,  '*  Returned  to  the  origin  of 
things  the  Shinshi  Hakushin  Jokei '' ;  below  is  a  lotus  with 
the.  characters  above  it  'rei-i'  (here  the  Spirit  standeth). 
Lastly,  the  Bikt^  Zenshin,  a  Bodai  bom  in  the  village  of 
Ichinomiya  (coimty  of  Kanra  in  Shimotzuke)  of  the  family 
of  Kuroyanagi.     Chosu  (Elder  P). 

Fourth  Petal. 

In  the  centre,  "  NAMTJ,"  etc.  Below  the  invocation  the 
characters  "Kencho,"*  of  which  the  value  here  is  not 
apparent,  over  a  kakihan. 

Left— 

KaimiQ  of  two   Shimhi  and  five   Shinnio,  each  with 
the  prefixed  title  Shaku. 

Right— 

Eaimid  of  three  Shinshi  and  two  Shinnio  of  the  Tanaka 
&mily,  all  intituled  Shaku. 

^  See  Buddhist  titles,  etc.,  below. 
*  See  above,  p.  436. 
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In  large  characters  on  either  side  of  the  invocation — 

"  The  Shoyo  Nioku  Gio-a  *  of  the  In  of  DentsO  " 
(Propagation  of  the  Tradition). 

Fifth  Petal. 

The  invocation  "  NAMXJ/'  etc.,  is  repeated  on  either  side 
in  large  characters.  Accompanying  the  left  invocation  are 
inscriptions  to  the  effect — 

"  Province  of  Shimosa,  Prefecture  of  Namami,  Tera  of 

Daigan   (Ghreat  Rock),  the  twentieth  Abbot,  the  Unyo 

Washun."     Follows  his  kakihan. 

Accompanying  the  right  invocation  are  inscriptions  to  the 
effect — 

"  Province  of  Musashi,  Prefecture  of  Fukagawa,  Tera  of 

Reigan    (Spirit -Rock),   the   eleventh    Abbot,  the  Toyo 

Choei."     Follows  his  kakihan. 

Sixth  Petal. 

The  invocation  "  NAMU,*'  etc.,  is  repeated  on  either  side 
in  large  characters.  Accompanying  the  left  invocation  are 
inscriptions  to  the  effect — 

"Province  of  Musashi,  Prefecture  of  Kawagoye,  Tera 

Renkei  (Fragrancy  of  the  Lotus),  the  19th  Abbot,  the 

Shoyo  Senrei."     FoUows  his  kakihan. 

Accompanying  the  right  invocation  are  inscriptions  to  the 

effect — 

"Province  of  Shimosa,  Prefecture  of  Yiiki,  Tera  of 
Kokei  (Propagation  of  the  Scriptures),  on  the  Hill  Juki 
(the  Long-lived  Tortoise),  the  25th  Abbot,  the  .  .  .  .  yo 
Kwakushim"  (character  imperfect).     Follows  his  kakihan. 

Seventh  Petal. 

Two  invocations,  "  NAMU,"  etc.,  arranged  as  on  the  Sixth 
Petal,  with  inscriptions  to  the  effect : — 

1  See  under  Central  Petal. 
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On  the  left— 

"The  22nd  Superior  ..."  (name  and  monastery 
illegible). 

On  the  right — 

"The  18th  Superior  of  the  Tera  of  Dainen  (Great 
Prayer),  on  the  Hill  Shoj5  (Righteous  Decision),  the 
Shoyo."     Follows  his  kakihan. 

Eighth  Petal. 

Invocations,    "  NAMXJ,"    etc.,   and    inscriptions    as    on 
preceding  Petal. 

Left— 

"  The  25th  Superior  of  the  Tera  of  Shogwan  (Victorious 
Prayer),  on  the  Hill  Tensho  (Celestial  Glory),  the  Seiyo 
Kojim."     Follows  the  kakihan. 

Eight— 

"The  21st  Superior  of  the  Tera  of  Tozen  (East-advance),* 
on  the  Hill  Buppo  (Law  of  Buddha),  the  Eaizo  Ryodo." 
FoUows  the  kakihan. 

Ninth  Petal. 

Invocations,  "  NAMXJ,"  etc.,  and  inscriptions  as  on  pre- 
ceding Petal. 

Left— 

"Province  of  Musashi,  Prefecture  of  Takiyama,  Tera 
of  Daizen  (Great  Virtue),  under  the  In  of  Ojo  (Former 
LifeP)  on  the  Hill  of  Ewanchi,  the  19th  Superior,  the 
Sonyo  Ryohan."  ^    The  kakihan  follows. 

Eight— 

"  Yedo,  Honjo.  The  In  of  Sonkyo  (Admirable  Doctrine) 
and  the  In  of  Reizar  (Spirit  Hill),  on  the  Hill  J5zai  (Ever- 
existing),  the  8th  Abbot,  the  Very  Reverend  the  Koyo 
Dansatsu  (P).*'     Follows  the  kakihan. 

^  The  meaning  is  doubtful. 

'  Two  characters  follow,  one  Ten  (heaven),  the  other  illegible. 
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Tenth  Petal. 
Invocations,  "  NAMTJ,"  etc.,  and  inscriptions  as  above. 
Left— 

"Province  of  Mnsashi,  Asakusa,  Kanda  Hill,  In  of 
Hanryu  (Coiled  Dragon),  the  18th  [Superior?],  the  Shoyo 
Shinsatsu."     Follows  the  kakihan. 

Rightr— 

"Province  of  Musashi,  Iwaznki,  Butsugan  Hill  (Eye 
of  Buddha),  Tera  of  Jokoku  (Pure  Country),  the  19th 
[Superior?],  the  Teiyd  Enryu."     Kakihan. 

Eleventh  Petal. 

Invocations,  "NAMTJ,"  etc.,  and  inscriptions  as  above^ 
with  some  additions. 

Left— 

"  The  29th  Superior  of  the  In  of  Daikwo  (Great  Light), 
on  the  Hill  Gicho  (Accumulation  of  Bighteousness),  the 
Tsuzo  Sekisai  Atonshu."     Follow  a  kakihan  and  two  seals. 

Right— 

"  The  38th  Superior  of  the  Tera  of  Eokei  (Propagation 
of  the  Scriptures),  at  linuma  [in  Shimosa],  the  Kenya 
Fugiaku  Oteki." 

There  is  no  kakihan^  but  the  kaimid  of  three  Shinahi, 
one  ShinniOy  and  three  Shinni  are  given  in  the  lower  right- 
hand  comer  of  the  petal. 

Twelfth  Petal. 

Invocations,  "  NAMTJ,"  etc.,  and  inscriptions  as  in  last. 

Left— 

"  The  58th  Superior  of  the  Tera  of  Kwomyo  (Shining 
Brilliance),  on  the  Hill  Tensho  (Celestial  Badiance)^ 
the  Giyo  Kwan[shuku?]."     Follows  the  kakihan. 
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To  left  of  above  are  the  kaimid  of  one  Fcji^  three 
Shinshi,  four  Shinnio,  and  a  monk  of  the  In  of  Myogen. 
Two  of  the  Shinshi  are  shaku. 

Right— 

"The  35th  Superior  of  the  Tera  of  Jofuku  (Constant 
Happiness),  on  the  Hill  Sochi,  the  Enyo  Jiku  Junko 
Riten."     Follows  a  very  complicated  kakihan. 


Nimbus. 

On  the  nimbus  is  engraved  another  series  of  groups  of 
kaimid  similar  to  those  inscribed  on  the  petals  of  the  Lotus, 
but  without  the  invocation  Namu  Amida  Butsu  and  without 
kakihan.  The  columns  of  Chinese  characters  (there  are 
none  other)  are  arranged  concentrically  with  the  circum- 
ference of  the  nimbus.  Here,  as  on  the  Lotus  petals,  the 
engraving  is  most  carefully  executed,  and  the  characters 
are  beautifully  formed.  The  groups  of  kaimidy  twenty  in 
number,  are  separated  by  equal  interspaces  and  symmetrically 
disposed  along  the  two  demicircles,  with  wider  interspaces 
above  and  below.  In  the  lower  of  the  wider  interspaces  is 
engraved  the  name  of  the  foimder  who  cast  the  statue: — 
"Iseya  Chobei  Minamoto  Masamitsu,  comer  of  Daimon  Road, 
Yedo."  But  there  is  no  date,  and  the  name  of  the  foimder 
is  not  contained  in  the  Nikon  Jinmei  Jisho  (Dictionary  of 
National  Biography). 

Beginning  from  below  and  passing  leftwards  of  the  figure, 
the  groups  of  kaimid  follow  as  imder  : — 

Ist  group:  4  Shimhi,  2  being  ahaku. 


2nd 

» 

1  Shinshi,  1  Shinnio,  and  1  i)^V,  all  shaku. 

3rd 

» 

3  Shinshiy  1  being  shaku. 

4th 

» 

all   the   characters    (with    two   exceptions)  are 
effaced. 

5th 

» 

3  Shinshi,  1  Shinnio. 

6th 

» 

1  Shinshi,  1  Shinnio,  2  DdjL 

7th 

ff 

3  Shinshi,  1  Hdshi. 
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8th group:  3  Shinshi,  1  S/idnin  (Very  Reverend),  also  the 

Most  Reverend   the   Archbishop   and  Grand 

Priest  Doa  Kugwatsu. 
9th       „      1  Shinn/ii,  2  Shinnio,  1  Shonin, 
10th       „      1  ShinniOy  1  Shoiiin,  1  Dai  S^'o,  and  the  souls  of 

all  the  generations  of  the  family  of  Kitamura. 
11th       „       1  Shhishi,  1  KojL     The  souls  of  the  ancestors  of 

the  families  of  Seki,  Wada,  and  Yokoyama. 

The    Rengwan    family    (or     the     individual 

Rengwan)  and  the  name  and  titles  of  a  priest 

or  monk. 
12th       „      1  Shinnio,  1  Dahhi. 

Groups  11  and  12  run  into  each  other. 
13th      „      this  consists  of  two  long  concentric  and  parallel 

columns  and  a  shorter  one  in  succession. 
1  Shimhi,  1  Shinnio,  the  Rector  under  the  4th 

[Superior]  Chihon  Rioku,  the  Reverend  D5y6 

(Ringo  Kwo  Dai-se-shu).^     The  second   8e 

(Benefactor)  or  Vice  of  the  preceding.     The 

families  of  Tanabe  and  Nakada. 

(This  was  on  a  fortunate  day  in  the  11th 

month  of  the  2nd  year  of  Ki5wa,  January, 

1802.) 
14th       „       1  Shinshiy  2  Shinnio,  a  fourth  kaimib  is  partly 

effaced.     All  are  shaku. 
16th       „      1  Shimhiy  1  Shinnio.     Both  are  ahaku. 
16th       „      1    Shinshiy    1    Shinnio.      The   souls    of    all  the 

generations  of  the  families  Tanabe  and  Nakada. 
17th       „      2  Shinshi,  1  Shinnio.     All  are  shaku. 
18th       „      3  Shinshi,  1  Dq/i.     All  are  shaku. 
19th       „       1  Shinshi,  1  Shinnio,  2  Dq/i.     All  are  shaku. 
20th      „      1  Shinnio,  1  Ddji,  2  Ddnio  (Dojo).    All  are  shaku. 

The  titular  prefixes  to  the  above  kaimio  are  almost  all 
compounds  of  the  character  jjjt  yb,  *  praise,'  *  fame,'  with  one 


1  Meaning  dubious.     ''  The  Rin^o  (behind  the  Tchakra),  the  Shining,  the 
Chief  Benefactor,'*  is  merely  a  tentative  explanation. 
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of  the  following  characters  : —  B^  gin^  *  chant/  *  intone ' ; 
^  set,  'djati,  *  life  '  ;  ft  seiy  *  human  nature  '  or  *  dis- 
position'; 1$  sei,  'peaceful/  'retired';  ^  giy  'faithful/ 
'  righteous  ' ;  ^  en,  ^  abundant ' ;  ^  ken,  '  firm/  '  solid ' ; 
j^  kaiy  '  sea/  '  vast ' ;  ^  ko,  '  fragrant ' ;  ^  son,  '  honour- 
able/ *  excellent ' ;  5J  tsUy  *  penetrating/  '  pervading  "* ; 
v^  shiny  'heart/  'mind';  gj  euy  'roimd/  'full';  ^  tei, 
'judge/  'discern';  ^  «w,  'circulate';  ^^  «Ao,  'shining/ 
Ip^  sAaAff,  one  of  the  characters  of  Shaka  Muni  (Sakya 
Muni),  denotes  a  monk  or  priest. 

The  designations  that  follow  the  haimid  are : — 
jg  i  Kqjiy  upasaka,  'a  parishioner.' 
i$  i  Shinshi,  'believer/  equal  perhaps  to  'communicant.' 
©•  3^^  Shinnio,  'believer/  'female.' 
^  ^  Daishi,  great  elder  sister. 

j^  J^  Honiy  designation  for  a  nim,  as  understood  in  Japan. 
J[j  5^  Biku,  '  professed  mendicant  monk/  Bhikchu. 
^  £;  jg  Bikuniy  '  nun/  not  necessarily  secluded. 
JH  ft  £  Shinhiku,  '  believing  monk.' 
jIt  -J  DoyV,  'youth/  'adolescent.' 
§L  A  ^^^  (Ddnio),  'girl/  'young  woman.' 

Of  the  kahnio,  which  are  those  probably  of  deceased 
subscribers  or  parishioners,  or  of  deceased  relatives  of  living 
subscribers  and  parishioners,  I  have  not  thought  it  advisable 
to  transcribe  all.  A  few  are  appended,  taken  as  fairly 
characteristic  from  the  lists  on  the  second  and  third  petals. 
The  kaimidy  it  will  be  seen,  are  composed  of  two  vocables, 
and  remind  one  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  names,  with  the 
difference  that  the  former  mostly  relate  to  martial  or  civil 
qualities,  the  latter  to  relations  with  a  personal  God,  while 
the  Buddhist  names  designate  moral  or  pious  states. 

Dosho,  jE  jE»  *  Upright  in  the  faith.' 
Seiko,  id   §>  *  Pure  fragrance.' 
Chojun,  f^   |l|^,  'Continued  obedience.' 
Miokiu,  ^'  fifC)  '  Mysterious  or  Delicious  repose '  (i.e.  beyond 
human  conception). 
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^^S^9  )£  W^9  'Discernment  of  the  law.' 

Chisho,  ^  JE,  '  Wisdom  and  uprightness.' 

Kworen,  56  JH,  'Shining  lotus.' 

Doju,  Jt  3W»  '  Tree  of  the  law.' 

Kwogetsu,  56  ^  ,  '  Shining  moon.' 

Dokiku,  Ht  l|f ,  '  Chrysanth  of  the  law.' 

Juso,  ^  1^,  '  Everlasting  pine.' 

Jokwo,  ^  56,  'Pure  light.' 

Johon,  ^  4?>  'Pure  source.' 

Roon,  JS  S, '  Excellent  peace.' 

Shuntetsu,  1^  yft,  '  Spring  path '  (path  to  renewed  birth). 

Eenchu,  )j|  4*  >  '  Midmost  the  lotus.' 
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Art.  XVI. —  Tulwti  Ddsa,  Poet  and  Religious  Reformer.    By 
G.  A.  Grierson,  C.I.E.,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt. 

[Head  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  on  March  lOM,  1903.*] 

Much  of  what  I  shall  say  to-day  will  be  familiar  to  those 
members  of  the  Society  who  have  lived  in  Northern  India. 
A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  TulasI  Dasa^  but  it  has 
always  been  addressed  to  a  comparatively  small  audience — 
those  directly  interested  in  the  details  of  modem  Indian 
folk-religion.  I  therefore  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of 
repeating  on  a  larger  stage  what  has  been  said  before. 
Tulasi  Dasa  is  surely  deserving  of  more  notice  than  is 
usually  bestowed  upon  him  in  histories  of  the  development 
of  the  religious  idea  in  India.  He  was  not  merely  a 
reformer  who  stirred  the  emotions  of  his  contemporaries 
and  then  went  his  way.  He  wields  greater  influence  at 
the  present  day  than  when  he  died  two  centuries  ago. 
Modem  Hinduism  has  many  forms  and  many  beliefs,  and 
yet  the  character  of  every  Hindu  of  Upper  India  has  been 
moulded  in  part  by  his  teaching. 

Professor  A.  Weber  commenced  one  of  the  last  essays 
which  came  from  his  pen  with  the  following  words : — 

"  The  great  charm  of  the  science  of  natural  philosophy 
lies  in  the  opportunities  which  it  offers  for  observing 
the  development  from  first  to  last  of  a  single  germ ;  so 
also,   in  the   study  of  the  history   of  religion,   are  we 

>  Except  for  a  few  notes  and  the  appendixes,  this  lecture  is  given  exactly  as  it 
was  deiiTered.  If  it  induce  a  few  students  to  wander  in  the  magic  garaen  of 
Hindi  poetry,  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded.  I  have  never  knovm  anyone  to  enter  it 
witfaom  raocombing  to  its  encnantment. — G.  A.  6. 
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enabled  to  follow  the  different  phases  undergone  by  an 
idea  from  its  first  inception  to  its  culminating  point. 
But  between  the  two  cases  there  is  this  great  distinction ; 
that,  while  in  the  domain  of  nature  everything  developa 
from  that  which  is  simple  to  that  which  is  perfect,  in 
the  history  of  religion  it  is  often  exactly  the  reverse. 
Here,  that  which  is  at  the  beginning  is  not  only  simple,, 
it  is  also  The  Better,  The  Right,  The  True.  But,  in  the 
course  of  its  development,  foreign  elements  continue  to 
make  their  influence  felt,  till,  when  we  reach  our  goal, 
we  are  often  confronted  with  something  altogether  opposed 
to  the  propositions  from  which  we  started.  Superstition 
has  made  itself  master  of  the  situation,  and,  like  the 
fabled  mermaid,  we  see  'a  lovely  maiden  ending  in  an 
ugly  fish.' '' 

Taking  this  as  his  text,  Professor  Weber  traced  the 
corruption  of  the  religions  of  India.  I  venture,  however,, 
to  think  that  he  was  too  pessimistic.  To  my  mind  the 
religion  of  Northern  India  is  marked  by  two  great  steps 
forward  —  Buddhism  and,  two  thousand  years  later,  the 
teaching  of  TulasI  Dasa.  The  practical  result  of  the 
Buddha's  teaching  was  the  acceptance  by  all  India  of 
the  belief  in  the  universal  brotherhood  of  Man.  Tulasi 
Dasa  added  to  this  the  belief  in  the  universal  fatherhood 
of  God. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  will  remember  Dr.  Thibaut's 
limiinous  account  of  the  Vedanta  doctrine  of  Ramanuja, 
which  was  delivered  in  this  room  last  year,  and  I  need 
not  go  into  details  concerning  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
unlike  those  to  whom  it  seemed  (as  Dr.  Thibaut  says) 
"  sweet  to  be  wrecked  on  the  Ocean  of  the  Infinite," 
Eamanuja  taught  of  a  Supreme  Deity,  endowed  with 
every  possible  gracious  attribute,  full  of  love  and  pity  for 
the  sinful  beings  who  adore  him,  and  granting  the  released 
soul  a  home  of  eternal  bliss  near  him — ^a  home  where 
each  soul  never  loses  its  identity,  and  whose  state  is  on© 
of  perfect  peace.     In  his  infinite  love  and  pity  he  has  on 
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occasions  become  incarnate  in  various  forms  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind,  and  his  fullest  and  most  noble  incarnation  was 
that  of  the  Great  Example,  Rama  Candra. 

The  teachers  of  this  sect  were  necessarily  Brahmans,  and 
the  strictest  rules  regarding  eating,  bathing,  and  dressing 
were  laid  down  by  ihe  founder.  Nor  were  its  members 
very  popular  in  Northern  India,  its  tenets  being  rather  of 
a  speculative  than  of  a  practical  nature.  About  three 
hundred  years  later,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we 
come  upon  Kamananda,  a  prominent  member  of  Ramanuja's 
school.  According  to  tradition  he  spent  some  time  travelling 
through  various  parts  of  India,  after  which  he  returned  to 
the  residence  of  his  superior,  Raghavananda.  His  brethren 
objected  that,  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations,  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  have  observed  that  privacy  in  his 
meals  which  is  a  vital  observance  of  the  Ramanuja  sect; 
and,  as  Raghavananda  admitted  the  validity  of  the  objection^ 
Ramananda  was  condemned  to  feed  in  a  place  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  disciples.  He  was  highly  incensed  at  this 
order,  and  retired  from  the  society  altogether,  establishing 
a  schism  of  his  own. 

I  have  mentioned  this  at  some  length,  because  the  insult 
offered  to  Ramananda  was  destined  to  result  in  one  of 
the  greatest  religious  revolutions  which  India  has  seen. 
Ramananda  gave  his  disciples  a  significant  name  — 
Avadhiita,  or  Liberated.  They  had  *  shaken  off '  the 
narrow  fetters  imposed  by  Ramanuja  on  his  followers,  and 
all  castes  were  equally  admitted  to  fellowship.  His  twelve 
chief  disciples  included,  besides  Brahmans,  a  Musalman 
weaver  (the  wise  and  witty  Kabir),  a  leather- worker,  a 
Rajput,  a  Jat,  and  a  barber.  Ho  no  longer  preached  to 
Brahmans  only,  or  in  Sanskrit.  "  The  common  people  heard 
him  gladly,"  for  he  taught  them  in  their  own  tongue,  and 
the  first  great  writers  of  Mediseval  Hindostan  were  his 
immediate  disciples.  Seventh  in  descent  from  Ramananda,. 
in  succession  of  master  and  pupil,  came  Tulasi  Dasa,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

j.ii.A.8.  1903.  29 
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It  is  worth  while  noting  that  just  about  this  time  a  great 
stirring  of  religious  feeling  was  also  occurring  in  the  West, 
and  due  to  a  similar  immediate  cause  —  the  diffusion  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular.  Luther's  Bible  appeared 
between  1522  and  1534,  and  Tindale's  New  Testament  in 
1525.  It  was  these  that  established  the  Reformation  in 
Europe,  just  as  the  Buddha's  preaching  in  the  vemactdar 
had  established  Buddhism,  and  as  the  preaching  by 
Ramananda  in  the  tongue  of  the  people  paved  the  way  for 
Tulasi  Dasa. 

Regarding  the  facts  of  this  poet's  life  we  know  but  little. 
According  to  tradition  he  was  bom  in  1532.  He  was 
a  Sarayuparina  Brahman  (a  clan  which  traces  its  foundation 
directly  to  Rama  Candra  himself),  and  he  tells  us  that  he 
was  one  of  those  unfortunate  children,  bom  imder  an 
unlucky  star,  called  Abhuktamuia,  who  was  abandoned,  as 
was  customary  in  those  days,  by  his  parents.  He  was 
picked  up  by  an  itinerant  Sddhu,  who  adopted  him  as  his 
disciple,  and  gave  him  a  moderate  education.  We  know 
the  names  of  his  preceptor  and  of  his  immediate  relations. 
He  married  and  begat  a  son  who  met  an  early  death, 
and  after  that,  it  is  said  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  he 
became  a  wandering  Yaishnava.  He  commenced  writing 
his  great  work,  the  Ramayana,  in  the  city  of  Audh,  when 
he  was  43  years  of  age,  and  subsequently,  owing  to  a 
difference  with  his  co-religionists  on  a  point  of  discipline, 
moved  to  Benares,  where  he  finished  it.  He  was  attacked 
by  plague  in  that  city  in  the  year  1623,  and  died  the  same 
year,  though  apparently  not  from  the  disease. 

Some  score  of  works  are  attributed  to  him,  but  only 
twelve,  six  greater  and  six  less,  are  certainly  his.  The 
most  noteworthy  are  the  Ramayana,  the  Gitavali,  the 
KavittavalT,  and  the  Yinaya  Pattrika.  I  have  selected 
these  four  names  on  account  of  the  various  aspects  of  his 
poetic  powers  which  they  illustrate.  Commentators  say 
that  there  are  three  ways  of  looking  at  Rama:  we  may 
look  at  the  tender  side  of  his  character  (rnddhurya),  its 
majestic  side  (aiivaryd),  and  its  complex  side  {miiriUi),  in 
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which  tenderness  and  majesty  are  combined.  There  are 
four  ways  of  singing  his  praises :  as  a  magadha  or  panegyrist, 
as  a  vandin  or  bard,  as  a  aiita  or  paurdnika^  i.e.  a  historical 
poet,  and  as  an  arihin  or  suppliant. 

A  work  in  which  the  complex  view  of  Rama's  character, 
1»gether  with  his  glory  and  his  power,  is  celebrated  is  called 
a  carita,  and  is  sung  by  a  suta.  His  tenderness  should  be 
sung  by  a  magadha,  and  his  majesty  by  a  vandin  \  while 
entreaties  addressed  to  him  should  be  simg  by  an  arthin. 

The  most  famous  of  Tulasi  Dasa's  poems  is  undoubtedly 
the  Ramayana,  or,  to  quote  its  full  name,  the  Rcb)ia''Car%ta^ 
mdnasa,  the  Lake  of  the  Deeds  of  Rama.  Its  name  shows 
that  it  is  a  carita.  The  poet  writes  in  the  character  of 
a  9iita,  and  deals  with  the  complex  side  of  his  hero's 
character.  To  put  the  fact  in  line  with  our  English  ideas, 
we  may  say  that  it  corresponds  to  an  epic  poem.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to  its  reputation  being 
deserved.  In  its  own  country  it  is  supreme  over  all  other 
literature,  and  exercises  an  influence  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  in  exaggerated  terms.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  translation  of  Yalmiki's  older  work,  but  is  an 
independent  story,  built  on  the  same  foimdation,  the 
adventures  of  Rama  Candra,  although  differing  altogether 
in  the  scale  of  its  difPerent  sections  and  in  its  details. 
As  a  work  of  art,  it  has,  to  European  readers,  its  prolixities 
and  episodes  which  grate  against  Occidental  tastes,  but 
I  never  met  a  person  who  has  read  it  in  the  original  who 
was  not  impressed  by  it  as  the  work  of  a  great  genius. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  specimens  of  it,  for  time 
would  not  allow  me  to  do  so,  and,  moreover,  any  extract 
would  be  like  presenting  a  glass  of  water  as  a  specimen 
of  the  ocean.^  Its  style  varies  with  the  subject.  There  is 
the  infinite  pathos  of  the  passage  describing  Rama's  farewell 
to  his  mother,  the  rugged  language  describing  the  horrors  of 
the  battlefield,  and,  when  occasion  requires  it,  a  sententious. 


'  In  Appendix  II  I  give  a  translation  of  an  often  quoted  specimen  oi  hit) 
namtiTe  style. 
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aphoristic  method  of  dealing  with  narrative,  which  teems 
with  similes  drawn,  not  from  the  traditions  of  the  schools, 
but  £rom  nature  herself,  and  better  than  Kalidasa  at  his 
best.  His  characters,  too,  live  and  move  with  all  the  dignity 
of  a  heroic  age.  They  are  not  colourless  phantoms  which 
he  clothes  with  beautiful  imagery,  but  are  real  beings 
each  with  his  well-defined  personality.  Eama,  perhaps  too 
perfect  to  enlist  all  our  sympathies  ;  his  impetuous  and 
loving  brother  Lakshmana;  the  tender,  constant  Bharata; 
Sita,  the  ideal  of  an  Indian  wife  and  mother;  Havana, 
destined  to  failure,  and  fighting  with  all  his  demon  force 
against  his  fate, — all  these  are  characters  as  lifelike  and 
distinct  as  any  in  Occidental  literature.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  look  upon  Tulasi  Dasa  as  merely  an  ascetic. 
He  was  a  man  that  had  lived.  He  had  been  a  householder 
(a  word  of  much  meaning  to  an  Indian),  and  had  known 
the  pleasures  of  a  wedded  life,  the  joy  of  clasping  an 
infant  son  to  his  bosom,  and  the  sorrow  of  losing  that  son 
ere  he  had  attained  his  prime.  He  appealed,  not  to  scholars, 
but  to  his  native  countrymen  as  a  whole — the  people  that 
he  knew.  He  had  mixed  with  them,  begged  from  them, 
prayed  with  them,  taught  them,  experienced  their  pleasures 
and  their  yearnings.  He  had  wandered  far  and  wide,  and 
had  contracted  intimate  friendships  with  the  greatest  men 
of  his  time — ^men  like  Man  Singh,  of  Amber ;  Todar  Mall, 
Akbar's  finance  minister ;  and  *Abdu'r-rahim,  Khankhana. 
No  wonder  that  such  a  man,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
a  great  poet  and  an  enthusiastic  reformer,  at  once  sane 
and  clean,^  was  taken  for  their  own  by  the  multitude  who 
lived  under  the  sway  of  nature  and  in  daily  contact  with 
her  secrets,  with  flowers  and  trees,  with  beasts  and  birds, 
with  hunger  and  with  thirst.  "Here,**  cried  they,  "is  a  great 
soul  that  knows  us.     Let  us  take  him  for  our  guide." 

His  Qitdvall  is  a  work  of  a  different  character.  Like  the 
epic,  it  narrates  the  career  of  Eama,  but  the  poetic  flavour 

^  In  an  age  of  license  Tulasi  himself  claims,  and  justly  claims,  credit  for  the 
cleanness  of  his  poems.  There  is  not  one  lewd  thougnt  in  them  from  cover 
to  cover. 
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qf  tenderness  reigns  supreme.  It  may  be  called  the  Gospel 
of  the  Infant  Eama.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  the  childhood  of  his  hero,  and  is  a  charming 
and  most  poetical  account  of  his  and  his  brothers'  baby 
lives.  It  is  true  to  nature  from  first  to  last.  There  are 
no  portents,  no  miracles,  just  a  loving  tale  of  three  little 
Indians,  from  babyhood  to  boyhood,  which  captivates  the 
reader  as  he  scans  its  pages. 

Here  is  one  of  his  pretty  pictures. 

"  Full  of  happiness  Kau^ya  caresses  her  little  darling. 
She  lets  him  cling  to  her  finger  as  she  teaches  him  to 
walk  in  the  fair  courtyard  of  the  palace.  Runu  jhunu, 
runu  j'hunu,  sweetly  tinkles  the  bell-girdle  on  his  waist, 
sweetly  tinkle  the  anklet-bells  on  his  feet,  as  she  helps 
him  along.  .  .  .  His  bonny  face  is  a  picture, 
with  two  little  teeth  peeping  out  behind  his  dawn-rosy 
lips,  and  stealing  away  the  hearts  of  all.  .  .  .  His 
bright  eyes,  henna-darkened,  put  to  shame  the  glancing 
silver-fish.  ...  As  he  hears  his  mother  snap  her 
fingers,  he  crows  and  springs  with  delight,  and  anon  he 
fills  her  with  dismay  when  he  lets  her  finger  go.  He 
tumbles  down  and  pulls  himself  up  upon  his  knees^  and 
babbles  with  joy  to  his  brothers  when  his  mother  shows 
him  a  piece  of  cake :  and  she,  as  she  looks  at  his  pretty 
baby  ways,  is  drowned  in  love,  and  cannot  bear  her 
happiness.  .  .  .  Saith  Tulasi  Dasa,  the  man  that 
loveth  not  this  sweetness,  hath  no  soul,  and  his  life  in  this 
world  is  in  vain."  ^ 

The  Kavittdvall  (like  the  Gitdvali,  the  name  of  the  poem 
describes  the  metre  in  which  it  is  composed)  also  deals 
with  the  life  of  Kama,  but  here  wo  have  a  work  in  the 
heroic  style.  Eastern  descriptions  of  battles  rarely  appeal 
to  European  taste,  but  in  the  Kavittavali  there  is  some 
really  fine  word-painting,  the  sound  being  literally  an 
echo  of  the  sense.    The  account  of  the  burning  of  Havana's 

1  Gitavali,  i,  32. 
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city,  Lanka,  is  remarkably  vivid  in  its  descriptive  power. 
We  hear  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  the  shouts  of  the- 
citizens,  and  the  cries  of  the  helpless  women  as  they  call 
for  water.    This  is  one  of  his  verses : — 

"  '  Fire !  Fire !  Fire ! '  They  flee,  they  run  hither  and 
thither  for  their  lives.  Mother  knows  not  her  owny 
daughter.  Father  helps  not  his  son.  Girls,  with  their 
hair  dishevelled,  nay,  their  very  garments  torn  open^ 
blind  in  the  darkness,  children,  old  men,  cry  and  cry 
again  and  again  for  'water,  water.'  The  horses  neiglv 
the  elephants  trumpet  as  they  break  forth  from  their 
stalls.  In  the  vast  mob,  men  shove  and  trample,  one 
crushing  the  other  as  he  falls  beneath  his  feet.  Calling 
each  other's  names,  children  shriek,  lamenting  distraught, 
crying,  '  My  father,  my  father,  I  am  being  scorched,  I  am 
being  burnt  alive  in  the  flames.' "  ^ 

The  Vinaya  Pattrikd,  or  Petition,  is  an  altogether  different 
work.  Here  the  poet  is  a  suppliant.  An  interesting  legend 
tells  how  it  came  to  be  written.  One  day  a  homicide  reached 
Benares  on  a  pilgrimage  of  remorse,  crying,  "  For  the  love 
of  the  Lord  Eama,  give  alms  to  me,  a  homicide."  Tulasv 
hearing  the  well-beloved  Name,  called  him  to  his  house, 
gave  him  sacred  food  that  had  been  offered  to  the  God, 
declared  him  purified,  and  sang  praises  to  his  adored  deity. 
The  Brahmans  of  Benares  held  an  assembly,  and  sent  for 
the  poet,  asking  how  this  homicide's  sin  was  absolved,  and 
why  he  had  eaten  with  him.  TulasI  replied,  "Read  ye 
your  Scriptures.  Their  truth  hath  not  entered  yet  into 
your  hearts.  Your  intellects  are  not  yet  ripe,  and  they 
remove  not  the  darkness  from  your  souls."  They  replied 
that  they  knew  the  power  of  the  Name,  as  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures;  "but  this  man,"  said  they,  "is  a  homicide, 
what  salvation  can  there  be  for  him  P  "  Tulasi  asked  them 
to  mention  some  proof  by  which  he  might  convince  them^ 

*  Kavittivali,  t,  15. 
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and  they  at  length  agreed  that  if  the  sacred  bull  of  Siva 
would  eat  from  the  homicide's  hand,  they  would  confess 
that  they  were  wrong  and  that  Tulasi  Dasa  was  right. 
The  man  was  taken  to  the  temple,  and  the  bull  at  once 
ate  out  of  his  hand.  Thus  did  Tulasi  teach  that  the 
repentance  of  even  the  greatest  sinner  is  accepted  by  the 
Lord.  This  miracle  had  the  effect  of  converting  thousands 
of  men  and  making  them  lead  holy  lives.  The  result 
enraged  the  Kaliyuga  (the  Hindu  equivalent  of  the  Devil 
of  Christianity),  who  came  to  the  poet  and  threatened  him, 
saying,  "Thou  hast  become  a  stumbling-block  in  my 
kingdom  of  wickedness.  I  will  straightway  devour  thee, 
unless  thou  promise  to  stop  this  increase  of  piety."  Full 
of  terror,  Tulasi  confided  all  this  to  Hanumat,  who  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream.  Hanumat  consoled  him,  telling  him 
he  was  blameless,  and  advising  him  to  become  a  complainant 
in  the  court  of  the  Lord  himself.  "Write,"  said  he, 
"  a  Vinaya  PaUrikd,  a  petition  of  complaint,  and  I  will  get 
an  order  passed  upon  it  by  the  master,  and  will  be 
empowered  to  punish  the  Kaliyuga.  Without  such  an 
order  I  cannot  do  so,  for  he  is  the  King  of  the  present 
age."  According  to  this  advice  Tulasi  wrote  the  Vinaya 
Pattrikd.  I  shall  give  a  further  account  of  this  work  and 
an  extract  from  it  later  on. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  Tulasi  Dasa  as  a  poet ;  it  remains 
to  consider  him  as  a  religious  reformer.  Here  he  un- 
doubtedly took  up  the  doctrines  of  Bamananda,  though  he 
developed  them  in  a  way  peculiarly  his  own.  His  great 
claim  to  attention  is  that  while  other  Indian  reformers 
have  taught  elevated  doctrines,  he  not  only  taught  them 
but  succeeded  in  getting  his  teaching  accepted  by  the 
nationalities  which  he  addressed.  We  judge  of  a  prophet 
by  his  fruits,  and  I  give  much  less  than  the  usual  estimate 
when  I  say  that  fully  ninety  millions  of  people  base  their 
theories  of  moral  and  religious  conduct  upon  his  writings. 
If  we  take  the  influence  exercised  by  him  at  the  present 
time  as  our  test,  he  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  great 
writers  of  Asia.     No  doubt  the  secret  of  his  success  was. 
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his  power  as  a  writer  in  the  vemacular.  He  himself  claims 
the  right  to  use  the  vernacular  as  a  medium  for  religious 
teaching.  "  When  a  rough  blanket,"  he  says,  "  is  more 
useful,  why  wear  a  silken  doublet  ?  "  ^  I  think  also  that 
another  reason  for  his  success  is  the  particular  vemacular 
which  he  adopted.  If  he  had  employed  the  Braj  Bhakha 
of  the  West,  his  words  would  have  been  unintelligible  in 
the  East,  and  if  he  had  employed  the  Bihari  of  the  East, 
the  West  would  have  failed  to  understand  him.  Fortunately 
for  India  his  native  language  was  the  Eastern  Hindi  of 
Oudh,  a  form  of  speech  intermediate  between  the  two 
languages  of  the  East  and  West,  and  intelligible  to  the 
speakers  of  both.  Whence  it  follows  that  his  great  work, 
the  Bamayana,  is  for  all  practical  purposes  the  Bible  of 
the  Hindus  who  live  between  Bengal  and  the  Panjab,  and 
between  the  Himalaya  and  the  Vindhyas. 

TulasI  Dasa  founded  no  sect,  no  church.  We  never  hear 
of  a  Tulasl-dasi,  as  we  hear  of  a  Kabir-panthI,  or  of 
a  member  of  the  Arya  or  Brahma  Samaj.  A  man  might 
belong  to  any  Hindu  sect  and  yet  follow  his  teaching. 
He  accepted  all  the  ordinary  Hindu  theology,  with  its 
entire  mythological  machinery.  He  even  recognised  the 
antagonistic  adwaita  Vedantism  of  oankara  Acarya,  and 
employed  some  of  its  ideas  for  his  similes.  But,  to  him, 
all  these  were  so  many  accidents  beside  the  great  truths 
on  which  he  laid  stress,  viz. : — ^That  there  is  one  Supreme 
Being.  That  Man  is  by  nature  infinitely  sinful  and  im- 
worthy  of  salvation.  That,  nevertheless,  the  Supreme 
Being,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  became  incarnate  in  the 
person  of  Bama  to  relieve  the  world  of  sin.*  That  this 
Bama  has  returned  to  heaven,  where  we  have  now  a  Gk)d 
who  is  not  only  infinitely  merciful  but  knows  by  actual 
experience  how  great  are  man's  infirmities  and  temptations, 
and  who,  though  himself  incapable  of  sin,  is  ever  ready 
to  extend  his  help  to  the  sinful  human  being  that  calls 
upon  him.     On  all  this  follows,  not  independently  but  as 

»  Dohavali,  572. 
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a  corollary,  the  duty  which  is  owed  to  one's  neighbour,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man. 

"  But,"  you  will  say,  "  this  is  in  its  essentials  the  teaching 
of  Christianity."  I  can  only  reply  that  that  is  what  TulasI 
Dasa  taught  over  and  over  again,  what  he  was  never  weary 
of  repeating.  Rama  is  God,  therefore  he  can  save  him. 
Hama  is  man,  therefore,  as  he  says  in  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  poems,  "although  my  body  is  diseased,  although 
man's  very  words  are  foul  and  false,  yet,  O  Lord,  with 
Thee  doth  TulasI  hold  the  close  kinship  of  a  perfect  love." 
Here  is  one  of  his  prayers  to  Eama  in  the  Vinaya  Pattrika, 
It  might  form  a  portion  of  a  Christian  prayer-book. 

"  Lord,  look  thou  upon  me, — naught  can  I  do  of  myself. 
Whither  can  I  go  ?  to  whom  but  thee  can  I  tell  my 
sorrows?  .  .  .  Oft  have  I  turned  my  face  from 
thee,  and  grasped  the  things  of  this  world ;  but  thou 
art  the  fount  of  mercy ;  turn  not  thou  thy  face  from 
me.  .  .  .  When  I  looked  away  from  thee,  I  had 
no  eyes  of  faith  to  see  thee  where  thou  art;  but  thou 
art  all  -  seeing.  ...  I  am  but  an  offering  cast 
before  thee;  what  prayer  can  the  reflection  on  the 
mirror  make  to  him  who  lives  and  is  reflected  in  it? 
First  look  upon  thyself  and  remember  thy  mercy  and 
thy  might;  then  cast  thine  eyes  upon  me  and  claim 
me  as  thy  slave,  thy  very  own.  For  the  name  of  the 
Lord  is  a  sure  refuge,  and  he  who  taketh  it  is  saved. 
Lord,  thy  ways  ever  give  joy  imto  my  heart;  TulasI  is 
thine  alone,  and,  O  God  of  mercy,  do  unto  him  as  seemeth 
good  imto  thee."  ^ 

What  relationship  do  the  other  deities  of  Hinduism  bear 
to  Kama  in  TulasI  Dasa's  theology  P  The  answer  is  difficult. 
I  think  that  we  may  compare  them  all  (even  Siva  and 
ParvatI)  to  the  position  which  Angels  and  Saints  occupy 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Some  of  them  have 
mighty  powers,   but   all   are    subordinate    to   Rama.     The 

»  Part  of  Vinaya  Pattrika,  148,  149. 
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Yinaya  Pattrika  well  illustrates  this.  It  is  a  collection  of 
hymns,  culminating  in  a  series  of  addresses  to  his  Master* 
The  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  work  is  that  of  the 
presentation  of  a  petition  to  an  earthly  king,  and  hence 
before  approaching  the  presence  supplications  have  to  be 
made  to  the  doorkeeper  and  courtiers  for  leave  of  access. 
These  are  Guneto,  the  Sun-god,  Siva,  ParvatI,  the  Oanges,^ 
Hanimiat,  and  so  on.  Of  special  interest  is  the  position 
taken  by  Hanumat.  He  is  invariably  represented  as  being,, 
in  heaven,  Rama's  personal  attendant,  and  in  connection 
with  this  I  may  mention  one  really  beautiful  legend  which,, 
though  not  recorded  by  Tulasi  Dasa  himself,  is  still  directly 
traceable  to  his  influence.  There  was  a  man,  the  vilest  of 
scavengers,  suffering  from  a  loathsome  disease,  and  lying 
in  a  foul  and  filthy  place.  In  his  pain  he  cried  out 
"Ah  Ram,  Ah  Ram."  Hanimiat  happened  to  be  flying  by 
at  the  time,  and  indignant  at  hearing  his  Master's  name 
uttered  in  such  disgusting  surroundings  he  kicked  the  man 
on  the  breast.  That  night  when,  according  to  his  custom,, 
he  was  shampooing  Rama's  body  he  found  a  dreadful  wound 
upon  the  deity's  breast.  Horror-stricken,  Hanumat  asked 
how  it  happened.  "  You  kicked  a  poor  man  on  the  breast 
while  he  was  calling  upon  my  name.  And  what  you  did 
to  even  the  vilest  of  my  children,  you  did  imto  me." 

The  relationship  of  Christianity  to  the  teaching  of  Tulasi 
Dasa  would  form  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  That 
Tulasi  Dasa  did  any  direct  borrowing  is,  I  think,  improbable. 
The  first  Jesuit  Mission  did  not  come  to  Agra  till  1580,. 
six  years  after  the  poet  had  commenced  the  Ramaya];^a ; 
but  Christianity  had  long  been  flourishing  in  Southern 
India,  and  its  teaching  may  well  have  been  *  in  the  air ' 
in  the  North.  Certain  it  is  that  much  of  his  doctrine 
is  coincident  with  that  of  Christianity.  He  taught  the 
universal  fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  consequent  universal 
brotherhood  of  man ;  and  that  God,  by  becoming  incarnate,, 
like  Parsifal  durch  Mitleid  wissend,  can  understand  man's 
infirmities  and  is  willing  to  save  him,  unworthy  as  he  is. 

Whatever  may  be  the  source  from  which  he  drew  his. 
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inspiration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  general 
acceptance.  Over  the  whole  of  the  Ghmgetic  Valley  his 
great  work  is  better  known  than  the  Bible  is  in  England, 
Prince  or  ploughman,  every  Hindu  of  Aryavarta  is  familiar 
with  it.  Even  the  Pandits  who  formerly  despised  it  now 
render  it  homage.  Over  and  over  again  have  I  myself 
proved  by  practical  experience,  as  I  have  sat  amongst  the 
village  elders  of  my  old  district  of  Gaya,  how  the  quotation 
of  a  well-known  favourite  verse  or  two  wins  the  way  to 
the  hearers'  hearts.  Their  attitude  changes  at  once.  The 
air  of  deferential  stupidity  which  they  conceive  to  be  the 
orthodox  manner  to  assimie  before  the  Collector  Sahib  vanishes, 
and,  instead,  we  find  sensible  men  talking  with  confidence  to 
a  superior  whom  they  believe  to  be  sympathetic. 

The  practical  result  of  this  general  adoption  of  Tidasf » 
religious  attitude  has  been  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
Northern  India.  In  the  poet's  own  time  the  masses  of 
Hindostan  had  two  alternative  religions  open  to  them.  One 
was  the  crude  polytheism  of  the  worship  of  village  godlings^ 
and  the  other  was  the  Krsna-cult.  The  first  stiU  exists,^ 
but  controlled  and  thrust  into  the  backgroimd  by  Tulasi's 
faith.  What  the  Krsna-cult  becomes  among  the  uncultivated 
masses,  the  religious  fate  of  Bengal  has  shown.  It  inevitably 
tends  to  become  a  sex- worship,  and  its  textbooks  teem  with 
"the  most  passionate,  the  most  licentious,  descriptions  of 
the  love  adventures  of  Krsna  among  the  herd-maidens." 
All  else  is  lost,  and  there  gradually  develop  the  imnameable 
horrors  of  a  Sakta-cult.  From  this  TulasI  Dasa  has  saved 
Upper  India,  and  I  believe  that  the  fact  in  great  measure 
accounts  for  the  marked  difference  between  the  two 
nationalities.  The  people  of  Hindostan  acknowledge  the 
rule,  not  of  a  relentless  fate,  but  of  a  God  who  knows  and 
loves  each  one  of  his  worshippers.  Take  a  well-known 
proverb :  Jisi  vidhi  rdkhe  Rdniy  usi  vidhi  rahand  bhaiyd. 
Literally  translated  this  is,  "Brother,  remain  thou  in  the 
station  in  which  Bama  hath  placed  thee.''  It  is  usually, 
and  quite  properly,  taken  to  mean  that  a  man  should  remain 
content  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  hath  pleased  God 
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to  call  him.  So  it  does,  but  to  a  Hindu  of  Upper  India  it 
means  far  more.  To  him,  it  is  not  Fate,  it  is  not  Brahma, 
Visnu,  or  &iva,  not  any  of  the  nimierous  godlings  who 
surroimd  his  village  and  his  home,  who  has  placed  him 
where  he  is.  It  is  Rama,  Rama  the  loving,  Rama  the 
compassionate,  Rama  who  was  once  a  man,  Rama  who 
knows  him  personally  and  who  listens  to  his  appeals.  All 
this  is  conveyed  to  him  by  that  one  name.  And  so  he  really 
is  content,  and  knows  that  all  is  for  the  best. 

Finally,  I  have  already  given  a  few  specimens  of  TulasI 
Dasa's  poetic  style,  and  I  would  ask  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
clude with  a  translation  of  the  short  poem  which  he  wrote 
on  the  death  of  his  friend  Todar  Mall,  the  Emperor  Akbar's 
famous  minister.  The  opening  lines  are  curiously  like  Sir 
Henry  Wotton's  "  Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands." 

"  Lord  of  but  four  small  villages,  yet  a  mighty  monarch 
whose  kingdom  was  himself ;  in  this  age  of  evil  hath  the  sun 
of  T5dar  set. 

"  The  burden  of  Rama's  love,  great  though  it  was,  he  bare 
imto  the  end ;  but  the  burden  of  this  world  was  too  heavy 
for  him,  and  so  he  laid  it  down. 

"  Tulasl's  heart  is  like  a  pure  foimt  in  the  garden  of 
Todar's  virtues;  and  when  he  thinketh  of  them,  it  over- 
floweth,  and  tears  well  forth  from  his  eyes. 

"  Todar  hath  gone  to  the  dwelling-place  of  his  Lord,  and 
therefore  doth  TulasI  refrain  himself  ;  but  hard  it  is  for  him 
to  live  without  his  pure  friend." 
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APPENDIX    I. 


On  the  Influence  exercised  by  Tulasi  Dasa  in 
Western  Hindostan. 


A  friendly  critic,  after  hearing  the  lecture,  suggested  to 
me  that  I  had  unconsciously  exaggerated  the  influence  of 
Tulasi  Das  in  Western  Hindostan,  where,  he  maintained, 
the  worship  of  Krsna  prevails,  and  not  that  of  Rama.  To 
this  I  reply  that  I  designedly  estimated  the  number  of 
followers  of  Tulasi  Dasa  at  ninety  millions  (instead  of  the 
hundred  millions  popularly  attributed  to  him)  so  as  to  allow 
for  professed  Krsna  worship.  But  no  one  who  has  not 
studied  the  poet's  Ramayana  can  have  any  idea  of  how  it 
has  entered  into  the  soul  of  every  Hindu,  even  of  Western 
Hindostan.  When  one  reads  it,  one  has  the  feeling  which 
overpowers  the  reader  of  "  Hamlet."  It  seems  to  be  "  full  of 
quotations."  The  entire  language  of  the  people  is  imbued 
with  his  picturesque  phrases.  Even  Urdu  employs  ex- 
pressions invented  by  him.  For  instance,  take  the  familiar 
Urdu  phrase  kdrd  kdghaz,  for  'blank  paper.'  This  is 
borrowed  from  the  reference  of  Tulasi  Das  to  the  *  virgin ' 
{hord)  paper  on  which  he  wrote  the  Gestes  of  Rama.  The 
simile  was  not,  so  far  as  my  researches  show,  employed  by 
any  writer  before  his  time,  and  the  words  are  now  a  common- 
place of  conversation,  the  original  meaning  of  kord  being 
altogether  forgotten. 

But  my  critic  forgot  that  the  worshippers  of  Krsna 
themselves  admit  the  supremacy  of  our  poet,  although  they 
do  not  directly  worship  his  deity.  Nabha  Das,  the  author  of 
the  Bhakt  Mdld,  and  a  leader  of  the  Krsna  sect,  wrote :  "  For 
the  redemption  of  man,  in  this  perverse  Kali-yuga,  Valmiki 

has  been  bom  again  as  Tulasi A  single  letter 

of  his  Ramayana  has  redeeming  power,  and  would  work  the 
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salvation  of  one  who  had  even  committed  the  murder  of 
a  Brahman."  They  get  over  the  difficulty  of  this  pre- 
eminence by  explaining  that  Krsna  is  only  another  form 
of  Bama;  and  Priya  Das,  the  commentator  on  the  Bhakt 
Mdld,  relates  how  an  image  of  Krsna  at  Brindaban,  actually 
changed  itself  into  an  image  of  Bama  in  order  that  Tulasi 
Das  might  worship  it. 

So  much  for  proofs  from  literature.  As  to  the  state  of 
affairs  at  the  present  day,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
the  following  letter  on  the  subject  from  a  missionary, 
Mr.  Dann,  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  master  of  both 
Eastern  and  Western  Hindi.  Kabir,  to  whom  he  refers, 
was  a  predecessor  of  TulasT  Das,  who  owed  much  to  him. 

**  Thank  you  for  the  copy  of  your  paper  on  Tulsi  Das.  I,  too, 
can  speak  well  of  Tulsi  Das,  who  has  left  us  a  ekan  religious  book, 
and  one,  too,  with  a  strong  theistic  tone.  It  is  a.  good  thing  that 
the  Eamayan  is  so  popular.  I  have  worked  in  Allahabad  and 
District,  in  Delhi  and  the  Gurgaon  District,  and,  as  you  know,  am 
hoping  to  return  this  Autumn  to  Bankipur.  Nineteen  years*  rather 
close  intimacy  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Hindus  (as  well  as 
Muhammadans)  enables  me  to  endorse  a  good  deal  of  what  you  say 
about  the  widely  diffused  influence  of  Tulsi  Das.  Even  in  Delhi 
itself  his  Ramayan  has  a  large  sale,  and  a  quotation  from  him  will 
make  the  faces  of  Hindu  hearers  light  up.  In  the  Gurgaon 
District,  while  Jats,  etc.,  might  be  irresponsive.  Brahman  (I  mean, 
of  course,  village  Brahman)  and  Baniya  owned  the  magic  spell. 
I  once  inquired  of  my  mistri — Brahman  by  caste  and  mason  by 
trade — in  Palwal,  and  he  told  me  that  my  knowledge  of  Tulsi  Das, 
slender,  alas !  though  it  is,  was  one  reason  why  the  hearts  of  men 
like  himself  wanned  to  me.  The  influence  of  Kablr  is,  I  think, 
fully  as  important ;  in  fact,  Kahlr  touches  races  and  castes  who 
have  little  in  common  with  Krishnaism  and  who  know  little  of 
TfT  ^lIT^-'iT  %ZT,  but  much  of  TJ^  'Vi-'m  'HT^,  as  they 
phrase  it  {pjMl  pronounce  it  too).  Kabir  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
great  Guru  of  Kolis  and  Chamars  as  well  of  many  higher  in  the 
scale.  I  know  men  who  get  on  without  knowing  Tulsi  Das  and 
Kabir,  and  never  dream  of  learning  from  these  great  masters. 
They  content  themselves  with  Urdu  and  a  little  literary  Hindi. 
But  I  happen  to  know  that  these  men  never  get  so  close  to  the 
same  classes  of  people  as  others  do  who  have  this  great  advantage 
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«l  knowing  the  authors  who  have  their  shrine  in  the  hearts  of  the 
non-TJrdu-speaking  and  non-official  classes.  I  lolly  adhere  to  what 
I  tried  to  express  in  the  preface  to  my  little  book  on  Hindi 
Composition,  that  just  as  it  is  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  use  Sanskrit 
words  in  speaking  to  a  Musalman  gentleman,  so  it  is  quite  as 
repulsive  to  a  Hindu  to  listen  to  religious  conversation  in  which 
more  than  half  the  words  used  are  Persian  and  Arabic. 

''You  can  govern  Indians  through  the  medium  of  Urdu  or 
pedantic  Hindi.  If  you  want  to  win  the  Mohammadan  you  need 
to  speak  good  Urdu,  throwing  in  a  quotation  or  two  from  Sa'd! 
or  Hafiz.  But  for  the  real  Hindu  you  must  take  the  opposite  line. 
His  vernacular  poets  are  the  key  to  his  affections,  and  there  do 
occasionally  come  days  when  the  man  who  has  won  hearts  can 
meet  a  crisis,  in  which  the  mere  conscientious  but  unsympathetic 
official  will  be  powerless." 


APPENDIX    II. 


I  here  give  a  translation  of  the  well-known  passage  of  the 
Hamayana  {Kiahkindhya  -  kdnda^  14  ff.)  in  which  TulasI 
Dasa  describes  the  passing  away  of  the  rainy  season.  It 
is  a  specimen  of  only  one  of  the  poet's  many  styles,  and 
here  reminds  one  of  Kalidasa  in  the  first  canto  of  the 
Haghuvamiia.  There  is  an  antithetic  balancing  of  sentences 
which  recalls  the  book  of  Proverbs.  For  instance,  Tulasi 
Dasa's  ''  As  the  sheet  lightning  flickereth,  so  is  the  short- 
lived love  of  the  wicked,"  is  built  on  the  same  principle 
as  proverbs  like  ''As  a  thorn  goeth  up  into  the  hand  of 
a  drunkard,  so  is  a  parable  in  the  mouth  of  fools."  The 
translation  has  appeared  in  India,  but  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  seen  in  this  country.  The  speaker  is  Rama,  who  is 
waiting  for  the  rains  to  cease  in  order  that  he  may  continue 
his  search  for  Sita. 

"The  sky,  covered  with  arrogant  rain-clouds,  fiercely 
roareth,  while  my  heart  is  distraught,  bereft  of  its  darling. 
The  sheet  lightning  flickereth  amidst  the  heavy  clouds,  fitful 
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as  the  short-lived  love  of  the  wicked.  The  heavy  vapours 
pour  forth  rain,  and  hang  close  to  the  earth,  like  a  wise 
man  stooping  'neath  his  weight  of  wisdom.  The  mountains 
bear  the  never-ceasing  assaults  of  the  raindrops,  standing 
proudly  imconcemed;  and  even  so  the  holy  man  heedeth 
not  the  words  of  the  wicked.  Each  shallow  streamlet,, 
flooded  to  the  brim,  hasteneth  eagerly  on  its  way,  like 
a  vain  fellow  pufEed  up  with  a  little  wealth.  The  clear 
water  which  falleth  on  the  earth  is  become  mud  (and  hideth 
it  from  the  sky),  as  the  cares  of  this  world  envelop  the  soul 
(and  hide  it  from  its  Creator).  With  here  a  drop  and  there 
a  rill,  the  water  filleth  the  lakes,  like  virtue  entering  a  good 
man's  heart;  while  the  rushing  rivers  flow  into  the  Ocean 
and  find  rest,  even  as  the  soul  findeth  rest  in  faith  in  God. 

"The  grass  groweth  green  and  thick  upon  the  ground, 
hiding  the  very  paths  so  that  they  cannot  be  traced  out; 
and  even  so  the  disputations  of  the  imbelievers  ever  hide 
the  true  path  of  the  scriptures. 

"The  frogs  shout  lustily  around  us,  like  a  school  of 
Brahman  postulants  reading  holy  books.  ^  Fresh  shoots 
appear  on  bushes,  as  wisdom  springeth  in  the  hearts  of  the 
pious ;  and  only  the  arka  and  jawds  trees  lose  their  green 
leaves  from  the  rainfall,  as  the  schemes  of  the  wicked  fail 
under  a  righteous  governor.  Seek  where  thou  wilt,  thou 
wilt  find  no  dust;  so  when  a  man  yieldeth  to  passion  his 
piety  departeth.  Fair  shineth  the  earth  prosperous  with 
its  fields  of  com,  fair  as  a  charitable  man  blessed  by 
prosperity ;  but  in  the  dark  nights  the  countless  fireflies 
are  radiant,  like  unto  hypocrites  that  have  met  their  meet 
companion  (the  night  of  ignorance).  The  field  banks  (left 
imcared  for)  are  burst  and  washed  away  by  the  heavy 
rainstorms,  as  a  woman  is  ruined  by  being  left  to  her  own 
devices;   but  the  wise  and  clever  husbandman  weedeth  his 


^  Compare  Rg-yeda,  vii,  103.  The  celebrated  hymn  has  had  many  inter- 
preters, but  this  line  of  Tulasi  Dasa  shows  that  it  is  to  be  interpreted  UteraUy. 
I  can  certify  from  personal  experience  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  noise  of  the 
muttering  of  a  number  of  young  Brahmai^s  learning  Sanskrit  exactly  resembles 
the  noise  of  a  school  of  frogs.  On  one  occasion  I  actually  mistook  one  for 
the  other. 
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crops,  as  the  wise  man  weedeth  his  heart  of  delusion,  passion, 
and  pride.  The  BrahmanI  goose  hath  hidden  itself,  even 
as  piety  disappeareth  in  this  age  of  sin ;  and  as  on  the  barren 
land,  for  all  the  rain,  not  a  blade  of  grass  is  seen,  so  lust 
is  bom  not  in  the  heart  of  a  servant  of  the  Lord.  The  earth 
is  brilliant  with  swarms  of  manifold  living  creatures;  so, 
under  a  good  governor,  do  his  subjects  multiply.  Here  and 
there  a  wearied  traveller  sitteth  to  rest  himself,  as  a  man's 
senses  rest  when  wisdom  is  bom  in  him. 

'^  At  times  a  mighty  wind  ariseth  and  hither  and  thither 
scattereth  the  clouds,  as,  with  the  birth  of  a  disobedient  son, 
a  household's  piety  is  destroyed.  At  one  time,  by  day,  there 
is  a  thick  darkness,  at  another  time  the  sun  is  visible ;  even 
so,  true  knowledge  is  destroyed  or  bom,  as  a  man  consorteth 
with  the  vile  or  with  the  holy. 

"  The  rains  are  past,  the  Autumn- time  is  come ;  0  Laks- 
mana,  see  how  fair  the  world  appeareth.  (The  first  sign 
that  it  cometh)  is  the  white-bearded  blossom  of  the  tall 
thatch-grass,  which  hideth  the  earth  as  though  declaring 
that  the  old  age  of  the  rains  had  come.  Canopus  shineth 
in  the  heavens,  and  the  water  which  drowned  the  pathways 
is  drjdng  up,  as  desire  drieth  up  when  the  True  Content 
is  achieved.  The  water  glisteneth  clear  in  the  streams  and 
lakes,  like  a  holy  man's  heart  from  which  passion  and 
delusion  have  departed.  Gently  minisheth  the  depth  of  the 
streams  and  lakes,  as  the  wise  man  gradually  loseth  his 
thoughts  of  self.  The  wagtail  knoweth  that  the  Autumn 
is  arrived,  and  cometh  forth  from  its  hiding-place,  beautiful 
as  a  good  work  done  in  season.  No  mud  is  there,  and  yet 
no  dust,  fair  shineth  the  world,  yea,  like  unto  the  deeds  of 
a  lore-learned  king :  yet  as  the  waters  fall  the  fish  are 
troubled,  as  a  foolish  spendthrift  is  perplexed  when  his 
possessions  are  wasted.  The  sky,  serene  and  pure,  without 
a  cloud,  is  like  unto  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  who  is  free  from 
all  earthly  desire ;  while  now  and  then  there  fall  a  few  drops 
of  Autumn  rain — ^few  as  the  few  who  place  their  faith  in  me.^ 

'  Rama  was^  of  course^  an  incamatioii  of  the  Lord. 
J.K.A.8.  1903.  30 
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''  Joyfully  issue  forth  from  the  cities,  kings  and  eremites, 
merchants  and  beggars,  even  as  the  four  orders  of  mankind 
desert  all  care  when  they  find  faith  in  the  Lord. 

**  Happy  are  the  fish  where  the  water  is  deep ;  and  happy 
is  he  who  findeth  naught  between  him  and  the  fathomless 
mercy  of  the  Lord.  The  lotuses  bloom,  and  the  lakes  take 
from  them  a  charm,  as  the  pure  Spirit  beoometh  lovely  when 
it  taketh  material  form.^  The  noisy  bees  hum  busily,  and 
birds  of  many  kinds  sing  tuneful  notes.  The  Brahman! 
goose  alone  is  mournful  when  it  seeth  the  night  approach 
(which  separateth  it  from  its  mate),  as  the  evil  man  moumeth 
when  he  seeth  the  prosperity  of  another.  The  cdtaka  waileth 
in  its  ever  waxing  thirst,  even  as  an  enemy  of  the  deity 
never  findeth  peace.  The  moon  by  night  consoleth  for  the 
heat  of  the  Autumn  sun,  as  sin  vanisheth  at  the  sight  of 
a  holy  man.  The  partridge-coveys  gaze  intent  upon  the 
moon,  like  pious  men  whose  only  thought  is  for  the  Lord. 
The  gnat  and  the  gadfly  disappear  in  fear  of  Winter,  as  surely 
as  a  house  is  destroyed  which  persecuteth  Brahmans. 

"  The  swarms  of  living  creatures  with  which,  in  the  rainy 
season,  the  earth  was  fulfilled,  are  gone.  When  they  found 
the  Autiunn  approaching,  they  departed.  So,  when  a  man 
findeth  a  holy  spiritual  guide,  all  doubts  and  errors  vanish." 

'  Here  Tolas!  Dasa  certainly  speaks  of  a  Nirgui^am,  and  not  of  a  Sagiivaiii, 
Brahman. 
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Art.  XVII. — On  the  Origin  and  Import  of  the  names  Muslim 
and  Sanlf,    By  D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

Although  the  reUgion  founded  by  Mohammed  is  called  by 
strangers  after  his  name,  its  followers  designate  it  differently. 
There  is  indeed  a  name  which  rarely  occurs,  hamrnddHnOf 
which  is  applied  to  them,  and  which  indirectly,  at  least,  is 
connected  with  the  name  of  the  Prophet.  That  word  signifies 
"Those  who  utter  the  formula  *  Praise  be  to  Qt)d,'"^  and 
this  formula  (al-hamdu  lilldhi)  has  some  connection  with  the 
Prophet's  name,  which  was  interpreted  by  his  contemporaries 
as  *  the  greatly  to  be  praised.'  The  court-poet  Hassan 
regards  the  name  Mohammed  as  derived  by  God  from  His 
own  name,  *  the  praised,'  in  order  to  do  the  Prophet  honour 
(ed.  Tunis,  p.  23)— 

**So   He   that  is   on   the  throne  is  mahmud,  and   this  is 
Mohammed." 

But  we  might  conversely  regard  the  formula  "  Praise  be  to 
God"  as  suggested  to  the  Prophet  by  his  own  name,  and 
equivalent  in  his  lips  to  the  Biblical  "  Not  imto  us,  O  Lord, 
but  imto  Thy  name  give  glory." 

Sprenger,  whose  excellent  work  contains  a  variety  of 
conjectures,  suggested  that  Mohammed  was  not  the  Prophet's 
name  originally,  but  one  taken  by  him  when  he  started  his 
mission.  This  conjecture  has  found  little  favour,^  and, 
indeed,  should  have  been  recalled  by  its  author.  For,  first, 
the  name  Mohammed  (MoafiiBrii;)  was  shown  to  occur  on  an 

*  Used  by  Imru*ul-Kais,  xv,  1.  1 ;  but  the  line  cau  scurcely  be  j^enuine. 
'  Ilirschleld  {Beitrdf/r,  p.  72)  accepts  it. 
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inscription^  five  centuries  earUer  than  the  Prophet's  time* 
Further,  the  Arab  archsBologists  made  lists  of  persons  who 
bore  the  name  Mohammed  before  the  Prophet :  Ibn  Duraid* 
mentions  four  such  persons,  one  of  whom  was  remotely 
connected  with  the  Prophet  (if  the  genealogy  be  trustworthy). 
Their  interest  would,  however,  have  been  to  show  (had  it 
been  possible)  that  no  one  was  ever  called  Mohammed  before 
the  greatest  wearer  of  the  name :  thus  there  is  a  tradition 
which  assures  us  positively  that  no  one  was  ever  called 
Hasan  before  the  Prophet's  grandson ;  ^  and  though  it  is 
granted  that  there  were  Ahmads  before  the  Prophet, 
attention  is  called^  to  the  &ct  that  the  name  was  rare  at 
the  commencement  of  Islam.  Further,  we  find  the  Prophet's 
name  handled  by  his  contemporaries  with  a  freedom  which 
would  only  be  possible  with  a  familiar  appellation.  He  calls 
himself  both  Mohammed  and  Ahmad ;  in  contemporary  verse 
he  is  also  called  Mahmud.^  These  variations  were  not 
uncommon  with  familiar  proper  names :  thus  in  the  same 
poem  a  man  is  called  both  Ma'bad  and  'Abdallah,^  and 
Farazdak  ^  calls  the  Caliph  Omar  'Amr ;  and  a  man  named 
'Uthman  might  be  called  'Athm.^  But  it  is  unlikely  that 
such  license  would  have  been  taken  with  a  name  chosen  for 
its  special  import.  And,  indeed,  after  the  Prophet's  time 
these  three  names  came  to  be  regarded  as  distinct. 

Besides  this,  the  source  whence  Sprenger  drew  his 
conjecture  is  quite  imtrustworthy.  To  Mohammed's  con- 
temporaries the  name  meant  Hhe  greatly  to  be  praised.' 
"  Why  have  you  named  your  grandson  Mohammed,"  asked 
the  Koraish  of  'Abd  al-Muttalib  (according  to  Ibn  Duraid),® 
"  when  none  of  your  ancestors  had  that  name  P  "  "  Because," 
answered  the  grandfather,  "I  desire  him  to  be  praised  in 


*  Sprenger,  2nd  ed.,  i,  581. 

*  Jshtikdk,  p.  6. 

'  Diyarbekn,  i,  470. 

*  Mubarrad,  Kamil  (Cairo,  1309),  i,  241. 

6  Ibn  l8l?ak,  p.  553, 1.  4  ;  p.  659, 1.  13 ;  p.  1023,  1.  13. 

^  Hamdsahy  p.  378  ;  Christian  Arabic  PoetSy  p.  758. 

'  Ed.  Boucher,  p.  37. 

^  Abu  Zaid's  Nawadir,  p.  50  ;  see  also  Kudamah's  Nakd,  p.  87> 

9  L.c. 
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heaven  and  on  earth."  Etymologically  it  very  likely  meant 
*  the  greatly  desired/  since  '  to  desire  *  is  the  sense  of  the 
root  in  Hebrew,  which  may  here  be  preserving  an  old  sense ; 
and  to  this  there  might  seem  to  be  an  allusion  in  a  verse  of 
the  court-poet  'Abbas  son  of  Mirdas  (Ibn  Ishak,  859) — 

**  God  established  love  for  thee  in  His  creation  and  called 
thee  Mohammed." 

But  the  biographer  Ibn  Ishak  quotes  a  story  ^  to  the  effect 
that  the  word  for  Comforter  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  which 
he  cites  according  to  the  Palestinian  version,  means  the 
same  as  Mohammed.  It  is  certain  that  the  meaning  is 
not  the  same ;  hence  the  name  Mohammed  would  never 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Prophet  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
announcement  of  the  coming  of  the  Comforter.  Nor,  indeed, 
can  we  without  improbable  conjectures  find  any  justification 
for  Ibn  Ishak's  statement:  it  was  probably  the  invention 
of  a  Christian  renegade,  and  is  on  a  par  for  accuracy  with 
numerous  other  statements  made  by  Muslim  authors  as  to 
the  meaning  of  words  occurring  in  the  books  of  other 
communities.  Moreover,  according  to  the  Koran'  it  is  the 
form  Ahmad '  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel. 

The  distinctive  names  adopted  by  Mohammed  for  his 
community  were  Muslim  and  Hanif.  The  former  is,  of 
course,  much  the  more  common,  but  authors  of  early  date 
often  allude  to  the  latter.  Thus  Jarlr,  in  a  verse  preserved 
by  Mubarrad,  speaks  of  Farazdak  as  having  become  a  Hanif 
Against  his  will  {Kdmil,  ii,  104) — 

and  in  one  printed  in  his  Divan  talks  of  the  opposition  of 


•  p.  lOU. 

'  Ixi,  6.    Fakhr  al-din  al-Bazi  (vol.  vi,  p.  286)  shirks  the  question  of  the 
nnection  of  this  word  with  FaracleU,  but  shows  remarkable  aoquaintance  with 
the  Ooflpel. 

*  This  word  occurs  with  the  sense  '  most  praiseworthy  *  in  AI-Akhtal,  p.  189 : 
Kdmil,  i,  19. 
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the  Christians  to  the  religion  of  those  who  become  Hanif » 

(ii,  11)- 

Of  both  names  it  may  be  said  with  practical  certainty  that 
they  existed  with  religious  value  before  Mohammed's  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  word  Muslim,  this  is  asserted  categorically 
in  the  Koran.  Abraham  himself  is  said  to  have  styled 
"you"  the  Muslims  (Surah  xxii,  77).  And  on  this  subject 
the  Koran  is  very  fairly  consistent.  In  the  third  Surah 
it  is  justly  argued  that  Abraham  can  have  been  neither 
a  Jew  nor  a  Christian,  since  the  Law  was  revealed  after 
his  time ;  he  was,  it  asserts,  a  Muslim,  a  Hanif .  In  what 
appears  to  be  an  early  Surah  containing  an  error  about 
Sarah  which  is  afterwards  corrected  (li,  29),  it  is  asserted 
that  the  house  of  Lot  was  the  only  Muslim  house  at  Sodom 
(36).  In  the  second  Surah  Abraham  urges  his  descendants 
to  become  Muslims  before  they  die.  In  the  twelfth  Surah 
Joseph  prays  that  he  may  be  found  on  his  deathbed  to  be 
a  Muslim.  According  to  a  Tradition  quoted  by  Ya'kubi 
(i,  259)  the  Prophet  forbade  the  abuse  of  the  eponymous 
heroes  Mudar  and  Babfah  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
MualimSf  for  which,  indeed,  another  form  of  the  Tradition 
substituted  the  phrase  "followers  of  the  religion  of  Abraham." 
If  Mohammed  in  one  place  is  commanded  to  be  tiie  first  of  the 
Moslems,  the  commentators  seem  justified  in  interpreting 
this  as  the  first  Muslim  among  the  Koraish,  or  the  first  in 
rank.  Although  the  use  of  the  word  naturally  grew  more 
frequent  as  the  community  became  more  numerous  and 
important,  it  cannot  be  confined  to  any  period  of  the 
Prophet's  activity. 

That  it  was  not  at  first  invented  by  Mohammed  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  word  of  ambiguous 
meaning,  with,  indeed,  impleasant  associations.  The  most 
obvious  sense  of  Islam  at  Meccah  was  *  treachery,'  the 
abandonment  of  one's  friends  to  their  fate,  the  refusal  of 
help  to  those  who  had  a  right  to  demand  it. 
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This  sense  appears  clearly  in  numerous  passages : — 
Ibn  Ishak  (ed.   Wiistenfeld),  p.   556.      The  poet  Aba 
*Azzah,  urging  the  Kinanah  to  aid  the  Koraish,  says — 

^'  Do  not  betray  me :  I$lam  (treachery)  is  not  lawful." 

Doubtless  there  is  a  reference  here  to  the  other  sense  of 
Islam.  In  this  case  Islam  is  used  without  an  object ; 
ordinarily  the  object  is  expressed,  and  with  this  construction 
the  verb  is  very  common. 

Ibn  Ishak,  474,  ^^\  ^  ^jj^  (of  Satan),  ''He  brought 
them  to  the  fray,  and  then  abandoned  them." 

Ibn  Ishak,  559,  "If  we  knew  that  you  were  going  to 
fight,"  ^\:Jl,\  UI  ,  "  we  should  not  desert  you." 

Wakidi,  ed.  Kremer,  278— 

"As  for  the  Prophet  of  God,  his  companions  wiU  never 
betray  him." 

Ibn  Ishak,  745— 

"  I  have  seen  persons  who  will  never  abandon  the  Prophet 
for  any  consideration." 

Ibn  Ishak,  752— 

"  You  have  abandoned  me  to  the  people." 

Other  examples  occur  in  the  same  author :  167, 1.  5 ;  168^ 
11.  9,  14,  18 ;  172,  1.  3  a  f. ;  217,  229,  231. 

Mubarrad,  Kdmil  (Cairo),  ii,  19  (verse  of  Al-A'sha) — 

"  They  wiU  not  abandon  her  because  of  her  poverty." 
Mubarrad,  Kdmil,  ii,  64  (verse  of  an  Asadite) — 

l^JoJJ  ^y^\  u.t<\V^  ^^3 

"  The  kings  of  Ehindif  have  betrayed  me  to  the  enemy." 
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Alif'Bd,  i,  380  (after  Abu  'Ubaidah),  of  a  man's  friends, 
when  robbers  approached,  <Uc  byb^  2rUL»^ ,  "  they  abandoned 
him  and  fled  from  him." 

The  note  on  Hanidsah,  p.  115,  takes  account  of  this  sense : 
"  You  say  mlamtuhu  when  you  leave  a  man  alone  with  one 
who  desires  to  do  him  mischief."  It  is,  indeed,  a  synonym 
of  Jj^,  with  which  it  is  often  used  ;  Jahiz,  Baydn,  ii,  62 — 

"  I  had  no  plan  save  to  betray  and  abandon  him  to  the  snake." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  most  frequent  use  of  this  verb 
is  at  all  times  in  the  sense  *  abandon '  or  *  betray.' 
Hamdsah,  576 — 

"  A  sick  man  whom  his  habits  have  given  up." 
Baf/dn,  ii,  67 — 

"  All  the  weepers  abandoned  her,  save  a  dove." 

Baydn,  ii,  74  (Jarlr) — 

l^lt  JIS  U  l^\ 

"  They  were  betrayed  by  what  their  rebel  (Musaylimah)  said." 

Ibn  al-Athir  says  rightly  in  his  dictionary  that  the  word 
properly  refers  to  any  form  of  delivery,  but  the  sense  of 
handing  over  to  destruction  has  become  normal — 

From  the  Divan  of  Sibt  Ibn  at-Ta'awidhi,  sixth  century, 
it  would  be  possible  to  collect  about  a  dozen  examples  of  this 
usage.  A  child  who  dies  early  is  said  to  aalam  his  parents, 
etc.  Probably  the  old  legal  use  was  of  a  jar  (client)  being 
handed  over  by  his  patron  to  the  vengeance  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  blood-feud.^ 

'  This  subject  is  well  treated  by  0.  Prokesch,  tfber  die  Blutraehe  hH  dm 
vorUlamitehen  Arabem,  Leipzig,  1899.    Cf.  Imru'ul-ICais,  Ivi,  3 ;  Aphdni,  z,  27. 
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Probably,  if  more  of  the  verses  of  the  opponents  of  Islam 
survived,  we  should  find  more  allusions  to  the  sense  *  traitor.' 
The  verse  of  Abu  'Azzah  quoted  above  is  the  clearest  that 
I  can  discover.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  a  word  MdadTy 
which  should  be  the  equivalent  of  Muslim  in  this  sense,  and 
which  occurs  occasionally  in  the  B.  Talmud,  may  be  a  trans- 
lation of  it.  A  tradition  given  in  B.  Oittin,  45J,  speaks  of 
*'  a  scroll  of  the  Law  written  by  a  heretic,  a  maaor  (traitor), 
a  stranger,  an  idolator."  In  the  alternative  form  {Menahoth^ 
44a)  the  '  traitor '  is  omitted.  Since  it  is  probable  that  this 
tradition  refers  to  religious  varieties,  it  seems  likely  that 
ma%6r  stands  for  Muslim. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  name  the  MtMlima  would 
most  naturally  have  meant  *  the  Traitors ' ;  just  as  the 
corresponding  word  in  Syriac,  mashrmdnd,  means  '  traitor,' 
and  is  especially  applied  to  the  arch-traitor,  Judas  Iscariot. 
Such  a  name  could  not  have  been  given  voluntarily  by 
a  man  to  a  community  which  he  had  formed,  but  he  might 
conceivably  take  it  over  from  some  other  community,  and 
endeavour  to  assign  it  a  less  compromising  signification. 
And,  indeed,  a  variety  of  interpretations  appear  to  have 
been  given  the  word  from  early  times. 

1.  In  a  Tradition  given  by  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal  (v,  5) 
Islam  is  defined  as  "  letting  thy  heart  be  God's  entirely,  and 
directing  thy  face  to  God," 

Another  variety  of  the  Tradition  makes  it  consist  in  uttering 
the  formula,  "  I  have  given  over  my  face  to  God,  and  am  His 
entirely," 


c: 


^^sAs^j  4i!  ^cv^^  <j:^v«i«jl 


This  is  really  a  double  interpretation,  based  on  the  expression 
"  I  have  handed  over  my  face  to  Qt)d,"  repeatedly  found  in 
the  Koran,  iii,  18 ;  iv,  124,  etc. ;  but  this  expression  is 
a  strange  one,  and  we  can  reconstruct  its  genesis  with  some 
probabUity.  It  would  appear  to  be  an  intentional  alteration 
of  the  phrase  put  into  the  mouth  of  Abraham  (vi,  79),  who. 
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having  found  the  constellations  fail  to  satisfy  the  conditions^ 
of  divinity,  said  "  I  turn  my  face  to  God,"  where  the  word 
used  for  *  turn '  ^  is  normal  and  natural.  In  a  similar  context 
the  word  *  direct '  *  is  also  used  (x,  105 ;  xxx,  29),  **  direct 
your  face  to  the  straight  religion,"  which  is  also  normal; 
another  word^  is  used  by  Shanfara  (ed.  Const.,  p.  65)  and 
Jarir  (i,  41)  with  the  same  sense.  The  substitution  of  the 
word  abandon  or  resign  for  direct  in  connection  with  the  face 
seems  due  to  the  desire  to  give  the  word  abandon  in  the  namo 
Muslim  some  meaning  suitable  to  the  new  religion.  The 
phrase  "  abandon  the  face  to  God  "  certainly  occurs  already 
in  a  verse  ascribed  by  Ibn  Kutaibah  (History,  Cairo,  p.  20) 
to  Mohammed's  precursor  Zaid,  who  declared  that  ^'he 
resigned  his  face  to  Him  to  whom  the  clouds  resign  theins '' ; 
but  it  is  safest  to  regard  the  verses  of  these  '  precursors '  as 
fabrications  based  on  the  Koran.  The  correct  inference  fr(Mtn 
the  phrase  seems  to  be  that  the  word  Muslim  was  already 
known,  and  that  it  was  imknown  what  exactly  a  Muslim 
resigned ;  and  the  phrase  already  put  into  Abraham's  mouth 
suggested  that  what  he  resigned  was  his  &ce.^ 

2.  In  Bokhari  (Cairo,  1308,  iv,  78)  a  Muslim  is  defined  as 
^'one  who  leaves  other  Muslims  in  safety  (aalima  minhu), 
and  does  not  molest  them  with  his  tongue."  This  definition 
is  the  subject  of  frequent  allusion  on  the  part  of  preachers, 
e.g.  £at/dn,  ii,  89,  line  10.  It  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
meant  seriously.  Tirmidhi  (Lucknow,  1299)  confines  it  to 
the  best  of  the  Muslims. 

3.  The  theory  of  which  Carlyle  made  so  much,  that  Islam 
means  resignation  to  th^  will  of  Ood^  is  not  quite  without 
confirmation  from  the  Koran,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
very  familiar  to  Mohammedan  writers.  In  this  particular 
phrase  the  second  conjugation  seems  to  be  regularly  employed. 

2    ^\i\. 


*  Mohammed's  contemporary,  ^Jakim  son   of  Umayyah,  says  "  faoe  and 
tongue''  (Ibn  Is^a^,  p.  182). 
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So  Kdmtl,  i,  252— 


Baydfiy  ii,  43— 
Mikhlat,  35— 


This  sense  is  also  the  most  natural  in  Surah  xxxvii^  103,. 
where  Abraham  and  his  son  '* resign  themselves";  it  is, 
however,  read  and  interpreted  differently.  The  commentators 
tiiere  interpret  it  by  the  tenth  conjugation. 

The  sense  *  submit  oneself/  *  acknowledge  authority/ 
seems  quite  clearly  to  be  foimd  in  many  passages.  So 
Surah  xxvii,  31,  in  Solomon's  letter  to  the  people  of  Sheba,. 
they  are  told  not  to  be  haughty  with  him,  but  to  come  to  him 
as  mmlimSy  which  from  the  context  appears  to  mean  hunibly 
(so  Baidawi,  with  the  alternative '  as  believers  ')•  In  verse  38 
some  one  is  asked  to  bring  Solomon  the  Queen's  throne 
before  they  come  to  him  as  muslims,  with  apparently  the 
same  sense.  In  verse  46  the  Queen  explains  that  her  Isfdm 
is  to  the  Lord  of  the  Worlds;  and  in  verse  42  the  word 
muslims  is  again  employed,  but  the  clause  is  unintelligible : 
whether  the  words  be  put  in  the  mouth  of  Allah,  or  of 
Solomon,  or  of  the  Queen,  they  are  unsatis&ctory.  Hence, 
even  in  this  story  the  technical  sense  of  aalama  is  not  quite 
absent,  but  we  should  probably  be  safe  in  asserting  that 
in  the  first  of  the  verses  quoted  it  means  *  submitting.' 
Similarly  Al-Khansa  (ed.  1895,  p.  126)  uses  it  for  'to  be 
humiliated.' 

In  this  sense  there  is  probably  an  ellipse  of  some  word, 
which  is  likely  to  have  been  'oneself,'^  and,  indeed,  the 
corresponding  Syriac  verb  is  used  thus  in  a  religious 
context  { Apocryphal  Acts,  ed.  Wright,  p.  182,  1.  7).^  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  denominative  verb,  embodying 


1  Compare  the  prayer  in  Bokhari,  It,  62,  CxJl  ij»**^  ^ 
•wever,  it  means  **  I  commit  my  soul." 


^ ,  where, 


however, 


^ooiiiAi  01^  qld1»1. 
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the  idiom  ^to  throw  the  nalamy  which  occurs  in  the  same 
sense  in  Surah  xvi,  30.  What  the  salam  was  is  not  known ; 
clearly  it  must  have  been  something  capable  of  being  thrown. 
It  was  something,  moreover,  the  throwing  of  which  had  the 
same  signification  as  the  holding  out  of  the  white  flag  in 
modem  warfare. 

4.  Zamakhshari  and  other  commentators  interpret  the 
phrase  as  '  giving  something  to  God  in  its  entirety/  which 
would  agree  well  with  the  sense  of  the  first  form,  and  would 
be  similar  to  late  Hebrew  usage.  It  would  also  agree  well 
with  the  leading  dogma  of  Islam,  which  gives  Gk)d  the 
imiverse  in  its  entirety,  whereas  others  are  supposed  to  make 
Him  a  shareholder  in  it.  The  Koran  does  not  appear  to 
suggest  this  interpretation,  and  indeed  regularly  uses  another 
phrase  {mukhlislna  lahu'l-dina)  in  its  place.  But,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  this  interpretation  is  known  to  the  Tradition. 

5.  In  one  passage  (xvi,  83)  the  word  appears  to  mean 
*  being  grateful,'  suggesting  that  Isldfn  signifies  to  pay  God 
His  due,  whereas  Unbelief  (kufr)  might  be  regarded  as  with- 
holding payment. 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  both  Jews  (Surah  xxviii,  63) 
and  Christians  (Ibn  Ishak,  pp.  209,  210)  are  represented  as 
declaring  that  they  had  aslam^A.  before  the  Prophet.  This 
the  Prophet  in  the  case  of  the  Christians  refutes  by  taunting 
them  with  their  belief  in  a  plurality  of  deities,  their  drinking 
wine,  and  eating  pork.  Evidently  in  this  story  the  Christians 
and  the  Prophet  are  supposed  to  mean  different  things  by 
the  word.  To  the  Christians  it  probably  implies  monotheism 
only,  whereas  the  Prophet  associates  it  with  a  whole  set  of 
doctrines  and  practices.* 

It  seems  to  result  from  this  examination  that  the  word 
was  known  to  the  Prophet  (and  some  other  persons)  in  the 
sense  ^  monotheist,'  but  that  he  did  not  know  how  it  came  to 
have  that  meaning.  While  adopting  it  then  as  a  name  for 
his  community,  he  interpreted  it  differenfly  at  different 
times.    So  it  would  be  possible  to  adopt  the  name  Chauvinists 

^  In  a  verse  of  *Abbas  Ibn  Mirdas  (Ibn  Is^^a^,  p.  843)  the  Ghassan  (who 
were  then  Christians  F)  are  described  as  '^  the  Muslims,  servants  of  Gk)d.*' 
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to  designate  a  patriotic  community ;  but  one  who  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  origin  of  the  name  would  probably  try 
a  variety  of  hypotheses  to  bring  it  into  connection  with 
patriotism.* 

The  word  Hanlf  is  harder.  In  the  Koran  it  is  usually 
used  of  Abraham,  and  ordinarily  also  with  some  clause 
following,  as  though  the  word  were  a  difficult  one,  of  which 
the  sense  might  be  obscure  to  the  hearer.  The  opinions 
collected  by  the  Arabic  grammarians  show  that  there  was  no 
traditional  meaning  assigned  to  the  word  by  ordinary  usage, 
and  that  its  sense  had  to  be  divined  by  them  with  the  aid  of 
the  means  that  are  open  to  us.  These  are  three.  Either  the 
word  may  be  interpreted  from  kindred  Arabic  words,  which 
explain  the  sense  of  the  stem  to  which  it  belongs.  Or 
it  may  be  regarded  as  foreign,  in  which  case  we  go  to 
some  other  language  to  discover  its  meaning.  Or,  leaving 
etjnmology  alone,  we  may  collect  the  passages  in  which  it 
occurs  and  endeavour  to  deduce  its  meaning  from  them. 

The  first  method  is  on  the  whole  the  most  in  favour 
with  the  Muslims.  Arabic  words  of  the  same  root  mean 
'contorted,'  of  the  feet,  when  the  big  toes  turn  towards 
each  other.  This  is  said  to  be  the  sense  of  the  name 
Al-Ahnaf,  and  its  diminutive  Himaif.  '  Contorted  '  or 
'distorted'  is  not  a  promising  word  from  which  to  derive 
*  orthodox.*  But  philology  easily  finds  expedients,  and  two 
such  are  obvious.  One  is  to  alter  the  standard.  If  the 
standard  be  straight,  then  what  is  distorted  is  doubtless 
imorthodox;  but  if  the  standard  be  crooked,  then  what  is 
distorted  from  it  may  perhaps  be  straight.  Hence  a  Hanlf 
is  usually  said  to  be  one  who  diverges  iromfake  religions. 

The  other  expedient  is  to  adopt  the  principle  that  things 
may  euphemistically  be  called  by  their  contraries.  According 
to  this  the  word  Hanlf  properly  means  'straight,'  and  is 
euphemisticallf/  applied  to  feet  that  are  distorted. 

These  suggestions  are  clearly  too  fanciful  to  deserve  serious 

*  The  diacu88ion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Mufllim  in  Hirechfeld's  NetP 
JRueareh0t  is  not  affected  hy  the  present  discussion,  since  his  purpose  is  to  find 
out  its  theological  value. 
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•consideration.  Nor  does  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  EoeUe 
{Mohammed^  p.  25)  that  the  word  meant  'Dissenter'  seem 
io  accord  with  the  facts.^ 

The  verb  «*-io-,  which  is  not  common,  seems  to  mean 
^to  bend'  or  'lean.'  So  A'sha  of  Eais  in  Christian  Arabic 
Poets,  386— 

"They  fought  well,  when  Hamarz  came,  with  something, 
like  the  shadow  of  an  eagle  when  it  swoops,  bending 
over  him." 

This  would  seem  to  refer  to  some  sort  of  royal  umbrella. 
Ibn  Duraid,  Ishtikdk,  20,  quotes  a  saying  of  Omar — 

in  which  the  Arabs  are  advised  to  lead  a  rough  life.  Since 
the  verb  ^^Ai^  gives  no  appropriate  sense  here,  it  is  to  be 
corrected  from  Baydn,  ii,  54,  where  the  same  tradition 
occurs,  to  ^f^\  '  go  barefoot.' 

Of  foreign  etymologies  there  are  two  that  are  promising. 
The  Lisan  at- Arab  records  an  etymology  which  made  the 
word  mean  '  heathen ' ;  which  is,  indeed,  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  Syriac  Hanpa,  occurring  in  the  Peshitta,  where  the 
Greek  has  '  Gtentiles '  or  '  Greeks.'  This  etymology  is 
adopted  by  Grimme  in  his  life  of  Mohammed,^  who  suggests 
that  the  Koranic  phrase 

^jJL^\  ^  Ji  U^  ^^^ 

should  be  rendered  "  a  hanif,  yet  not  a  polytheist."  This 
theory  has  much  in  its  fcivour.  The  word  is  usually 
applied  to  Abraham  in  the  Koran ;  and  by  calling  Abraham 
a  heathen  the  author  would  be  alluding  to  a  favourite  topic 
of  Christian  apologetics,  first  suggested,  it  would  seem,  by 
St.  Paul.     In  Rom.  iv,  10-12,  it  is  argued  that  Abraham's 

I  Cf.  Muir-Tisdall,  The  Sources  of  Islam,  p.  96. 

^  i,  13.    It  is  worth  observing  that  an  Arab  pagan  is  called  a  *  Greek  *  by 
Evagrius ;  T.  Wright,  Christianity  in  Arabia,  p.  144. 
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&ith  was  aecounted  unto  him  for  righteousness  before  he 
had  received  the  mark  of  Judaism,  so  that  he  might  be  the 
father  of  all  non- Jewish  beUevers ;  and  with  this  (verse  18) 
the  prophecy  that  he  should  be  the  &ither  of  many  nations 
(the  word  sometimes  rendered  in  Syriac  by  hanpe)  is 
connected.  This  argument  would  have  by  no  means  been 
valueless  to  Mohammed,  though  he  cannot  have  been 
accurately  acquainted  with  it ;  but  the  Christian  insistence 
on  the  &ct  that  Abraham  was  a  Oentile  would  give  a  good 
reason  for  the  name  hanif  being  applied  to  him  by  Mohammed. 

This  theory,  however,  seems  to  be  seriously  opposed  by 
the  occasional  employment  of  the  word  in  the  Koran  without 
the  addition  "  and  not  one  of  the  polytheists."  And  where 
men  are  told  to  be  '^  Hanlfs  unto  God  "  (xxii,  3),  what  sense 
would  the  word  have  if  it  meant  ^  heathen '  ? 

A  more  attractive  suggestion  is  that  of  Sprenger,  which 
would  want  a  very  little  external  evidence  to  turn  it  into 
history.  This  is  that  the  word  Hanif  is  the  Hebrew  Sdnef 
(hypocrite  or  evil-liver),  and  was  at  first  applied  by  the 
Jews  to  some  heretical  sect,  probably  professedly  followers 
of  Abraham,  to  whom  strangers  afterwards  applied  the  term 
without  evil  intent.  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham*  similarly 
tells  us  that  in  Morocco  the  name  'Epicurus'  is  familiarly 
used  for  Christian  missionary,  having  been  at  first  applied 
by  the  Jews  to  the  missionaries  who  came  to  work  amongst 
themselves.  This  very  word  *  Epicurus  '  is  used  in  the 
Talkut  Shim'oni*  to  gloss  the  word  Sdnef;  and  a  tradition 
embodied  in  the  Midrash  Kabbah  states  that  wherever  the 
word  Hanef  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  it  refers  to 
religious  dissent  {tnlnuth),^  Hence  this  word  is  exceedingly 
likely  to  have  been  applied  reproachfully  by  the  Jews,*  who 
may  have  been  misunderstood  by  the  Arabs  of  Arabia,  just 
as  are  their  brethren  by  the  Arabs  of  Morocco.  Sprenger 
also,  with  justice,  calls  attention  to  the  verse  (Surah  iii,  61) 

*  Maghreb  el-Acksa. 
3  Isaiah,  §  304. 

3  Genesis,  §  48. 

4  Who  themselves  are  denigiiated  '  the  Hypocrites '  in  the  Teaching  of  the 
Twdve  Apostles;  fiupei- natural  Religion,  1902,  p.  151. 
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where  the  followers  of  Abraham  are  clearly  distinguished 
from  "  this  Prophet  and  those  who  believe " ;  for  this  text 
most  naturally  would  imply  the  existence  of  a  community 
of  Abrahamists.  He  further  calls  attention  to  the  citations 
from  the  Bolls  of  Abraham  in  early  Surahs  (liii,  37 ; 
Ixxxvii,  18),  which  might  conceivably  be  the  Sacred  Books 
of  such  a  sect/  though  it  is  equally  likely  that  they  are  an 
unscientific  name  for  the  Old  Testament.  What  follows  in 
Sprenger  has  since  been  exploded ;  but  the  conjecture  up  to 
this  point  seems  to  account  for  many  facts  exceedingly  well. 

Thirdly,  attempts  have  at  many  periods  been  made  to 
guess  the  meaning  of  the  word  from  its  usage  without 
reference  to  etymology. 

1.  The  word  Hanif  is  interpreted  *  straight,*  because  the 
phrase  kayyim  appears  to  be  used  in  the  Koran  as  its 
equivalent.  This  theory  is  clearly  the  source  of  the  line 
ascribed  to  Ka'b  son  of  Malik  in  Ibn  Ishak,  871 — 

U;;.:^^-  ^JCJ(^   ^^^\    A^ 

"  Religion  stands  even,  erect.'* 

A  line  is  quoted  in  the  Lisan  where  it  is  used  of  a  straight 
road;  but  it  is  on  the  authority  of  Abu  Zaid,  a  notorious 
fabricator  of  verses. 

2.  In  Surah  xxx,  29,  the  Prophet  is  told  to  "  direct  his 
face  to  the  religion,  a  Hanlf ,  the  creation  of  Gh)d,  wherein 
He  created  mankind.'*  From  this  passage  it  was  inferred 
that  a  Hanif  was  a  man  as  nature  made  him ;  and,  indeed^ 
a  tradition  is  quoted  in  the  Lisan  to  the  effect  that  men  are 
by  nature  Hanif  s,  and  only  made  Jews  or  Christians  by  their 
parents.  There  are  two  passages  that  illustrate  this  use. 
Kdmil,  i,  253,  the  poet  'Amr  Ibn  Za'bal  says — 

"  Verily  I  will  ask  thee :  What  is  a  Hanif,  as  nature  made 
him,  who  exchanges  gain  for  loss  ?  " 

^  Ibn  *Arabi,  Mitsamardt,  i,  55,  says  this  book  was  revealed  700  years  before 
the  Law.    Gastfreond  {Mohammed  naeh  Talmud^  etc.,  ii,  16)  follows  Sprenger. 
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In  Diyarbekri,  ii,  177,  some  verses  are  quoted  by  Ibn 
'Umair  al-Yashkuri,  not  later  than  the  year  12  a.h.,  so 
popular  that  women,  children,  and  slaves  were  in  the  habit 
of  reciting  them.     The  poet  says — 

"  Provided  I  die  a  Hanif,  as  God  made  me,  I  reck  not." 

And,  indeed,  in  Bokhari,  iv,  60,  Al-Fitrah  (the  creation) 
is  defined  as  including  five  observances.     Cf.  iv,  88. 

3.  Professor  Wellhausen,  in  his  Reste  Arabischen  ffeiden- 
thuma  (2nd  ed.,  p.  239),  inferred  the  sense  'ascetic*  from  three 
passages.  Grimme  finds  in  all  three  the  sense  'heathen.' 
One  is  unwilling  to  differ  from  either  of  these  authorities : 
since  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  both,  the  passages  must 
be  considered.     They  are  the  following : — 

{a)  Abu  Dhu'aib,  cited  in  the  lAnan — 

'*  She  abode  there,  as  the   Hanif  abides,  during  the  two 
months  Jumada  and  the  two  months  Safar." 

According  to  Aghdni,  vi,  58,  this  poet  died  in  the  year  26  at 
the  age  of  26 ;  hence  he  may  well  have  meant  Mohammedan 
by  this  word.  Without  fhe  context  it  is  impossible  to  be 
sure  of  the  sense.  The  '  abiding '  will  have  reference  to  the 
Kiydm  of  Ramadan. 

(6)  Hudh.,  xviii,  11  (of  a  cloud) — 

One  of  the  commentators  states  that  a  Hanif  means  here 
a  Muslim,  The  extremities  of  the  cloud  on  the  groimd  are 
compared  to  "Christians  who,  while  toasting  each  other, 
meet  a  Hanif."  The  best  sense  is  elicited  if  we  suppose  the 
Hanif  to  be  one  who  is  a  total  abstainer ;  probably  then  all 
the  Christians  endeavour  to  ply  him  with  wine,  whereas 
there  is  no  such  concentration  of  force  on  their  part  with 
regard  to  each  other.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  prohibition  of  wine  was  connected  with  the  term  Hanif 

J.B.A.8.  1903.  31 
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before  Mohammed's  Medinak  period.    Hence  the  rendering 

*  Mohammedan '  seems  well  ascertained  in  this  poem. 

(c)  A  verse  of  Ayman  Al-Asadi,  a  poet  sufficiently  late  to 
have  imitated  Ibn  'Abbas,  a  younger  contemporary  of  the 
Prophet,  quoted  Aghdni,  xvi,  45 ;  Yakut,  ii,  51 — 

"  And  wine  from  Jor jan,  which  no  Hanlf  ever  hawked  about, 
with  which  no  kettle  ever  boiled,  whose  fire  was  never 
witnessed  by  faithful  priest  coming  at  night,  and  over 
whose  cookmg  no  Babbi  ever  prayed.*' 

The  sense  of  patufy  '  hawked  about,'  seems  here  secured  by 
a  verse  of  Al-A'sha,  cited  in  the  T(|;',  i,  342 — 

It  might,  however,  mean  ^  made  circuit  roimd,'  with 
reference  to  the  ceremony  of  the  Circuit  or  Tawdf  round 
the  Ka'bah.     Whichever  of  these  be  right,  the  rendering 

*  Mohammedan '  seems  correct.^  Hence  from  these  verses 
we  can  learn  nothing  more  than  that  the  name  Hanlf  was 
commonly  employed  in  the    first    century    of    Islam    for 

*  Muslim.' 

To  these  Grimme  adds  the  passage  in  Kdmil,  i,  135, 
where  Bistam,  son  of  Kais,  a  Christian,  says,  "  I  will  become 
a  Hanif  if  I  return."  Al-Mubarrad  seems  to  interpret  the 
word  here  as  'Mohammedan,'  for  he  adds  in  explanation 
that  Bistam  was  a  Christian,  and  that  the  event  occurred 
after  the  mission  of  the  Prophet  had  begun. 

Further,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  Arabs  (Ibn  Ishak, 
p.  152)  identify  the  phrase  tahannuth,  which  occurs  twice 
in  the  Tradition,  with  tahannufy  which  is  used  with  the  sense 
'to  be  devout.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  word  is 
a  derivative  from  the  root  which  appears  in  hinth,  *  a  crime,' 

^  On  the  rest  of  the  verses  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  here,  but  they  need 
explanation  badly. 
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•*  perjury/  and  that  the  fifth  conjugation  has  the  curious 
privative  sense  which  is  found  in  the  similar  verb  taharrq/a. 
It  seems,  however,  quite  possible  that  the  Hebrew  hdnef  may- 
be connected  with  this  root. 

Early  commentators,  quoted  in  the  Lisan  (and  also  by 
Tabari  in  his  Commentary  on  ii,  129),  say  that  Hanifism 
consists  in  either  or  both  pilgriinage  and  circumcision*  In 
the  latter  we  can  see  the  influence  of  a  Jew  who  interpreted 
tnillat  Ibrahim  as  the  Hebrew  Dn*1iN  H/^D,  or  circumcision 
of  Abraham.  The  former  is  merely  an  inference  from 
Surah  xxii,  28. 

The  result  of  this  examination  of  passages  would  appear 
to  be  that  the  real  sense  of  the  word  was  known  to  few 
persons  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Koran.  The 
early  poets  who  used  the  word  were  willing  to  gather  its 
sense  from  the  Koran :  in  the  first  century  of  Islam  it  was 
commonly  used  for  ^Muslim.'  To  Mohanmied  it  meant 
monotheist ;  and  it  is  open  to  us  to  conjecture  how  he  came 
to  attach  to  it  that  sense.  Whether  there  were  any  persons 
who  called  themselves  Hanlfs  must  remain  somewhat  im- 
certain,  since  the  Mohanunedan  historians  constantly  interpret 
the  past  from  notions  familiar  to  themselves.  In  an  interview 
(reported  by  Diyarbekri,  ii,  144)  between  the  Prophet  and 
the  ^Christian'  Abu  'Amir  of  Medinah,  each  claims  to  be 
a  maintainor  of  the  true  Hanlfiyyah :  Abu  'Amir  accuses 
Mohammed  of  having  introduced  into  that  religion  matter 
which  did  not  belong  to  it.  Similarly  the  other  precursors 
of  Mohammed  are  supposed  to  have  been  seekers  of  the 
Hanlfiyyah  or  religion  of  Abraham.  Umayyah,  like  Abu  Salt 
his  father,  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  verse  in  which 
it  is  declared  that  every  religion  save  that  of  the  Hanlfah 
would  be  shown  to  be  false  on  the  Day  of  Resurrection 
(Aghdni,  iii,  186).  To  Muadh  Ibn  Jabal  the  Koranic 
description  of  Abraham  as  a  Hanlf  was  applied  {Usd  al- 
Ghdbah,  iv,  378),  but  not  before  conversion  to  Islam.  He 
signalized  himself  as  a  Hanif  by  smashing  idols,  which  is 
curious  if   the   word  had   even   a   flavour  of    *  paganism ' 
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attaching  to  it.  In  Ibn  Ishak,  982,  Abdallah  Ibn  Unais 
describes  himself  as  a  Hanif ,  but  explains  this  as  "  a  follower 
of  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed  " — 

The  suggestion  which  this  paper  is  to  put  forward  is  that 
the  names  Muslim  and  Hanlf  originally  belonged  to  the 
followers  of  Mmaylimahy  the  Prophet  of  the  Banu  Hanifah. 
The  word  Musaylimah  is  a  diminutive  of  Maslamah  (given 
to  Musaylimah  in  Kdmil,  ii,  32 ;  Baladhuri,  422),  a  name 
used  in  Yemamah  and  elsewhere,  and  signifying  'Safety,*^ 
being  a  derivative  from  a  root  which  is  the  source  of 
a  number  of  proper  names.  As  we  have  already  seen,  names 
from  the  same  root  were  regarded  to  some  extent  as  inter- 
changeable at  this  period ;  and  I  think  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  about  regarding  Muslim  as  meaning  a  follower  of 
a  man  named  Maslamah  or  Aslam  ;  just  as  we  find  that  *  to 
Omar '  (in  the  second  form)  can  mean  '  to  kill  Omar,'  *  and 
verbs  of  the  fourth  form  are  formed  from  many  names  of 
places  signifying  ordinarily  to  go  there,  but  sometimes  to 
dwell  there.  Similarly,  the  word  Hanif  might  stand  for 
a  follower  of  the  religion  of  a  man  of  the  tribe  Hanl&h, 
without  great  straining  of  the  grammatical  conscience  ; 
different  writers  speak  of  the  religion  as  the  Hanlf  religion 
and  the  reKgion  of  the  Han\fahy^  and  the  Hanifi  religion, 
which  last  is  right  according  to  the  classical  grammar.  The 
names  would  then  correspond  with  Christian  and  Nazarene, 
standing  for  follower  of  Christ  and  follower  of  the  Prophet 
of  Nazareth.  How  easily  the  name  of  the  Banu  Hanl&h 
can  get  confused  with  the  religious  name  appears  from 
a  story  in  Palgrave's  Travels,^  in  which,  after  telling  the  tale 
of  Musaylimah,  the  narrator  says  that  after  his  defeat  his 
native  valley  was  called  the  valley  of  Hanlf  ah,  or  'Orthodoxy.' 
Doubtless  the  name  of  Musaylimah's  home  was  the  Wadi 
Hanlfah  in  the  sense  of  the  valley  of  the  Banu  Hani&h. 

»  Kdmil,  i,  229  (ed.  Wright,  220,  12). 
*  Supra,  p.  484. 
3  i,  385. 
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Probably  this  is  the  same  as  the  Wadi  Hanif  of  which 
Yakut  had  heard. 

Palgrave's  Travels  promise  some  fresh  information  on  the 
subject  of  Musaylimah,  whose  followers  would  from  that 
book  appear  to  be  not  quite  extinct.  The  great  traveller 
asserts  that  he  heard  many  parodies  of  the  Koran  by 
Musaylimah  still  recited  there,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
think  worth  preserving.  This  might  be  true  so  far  as  their 
literary  merit  went,  but  for  the  early  history  of  Islam  their 
preservation  would  be  very  desirable.  We  may,  however, 
doubt  whether  he  heard  more  parodies  than  tiiose  which 
shall  presently  be  described,  which  many  authors  have 
handed  down. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  does  this  conjecture  (the 
plausibility  of  which  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it 
explains  at  once  the  ttoo  names  Muslim  and  Hanlf)  conflict 
with  the  chronology  of  Islam  ?  Certainly  we  do  not  hear 
much  about  Musaylimah  till  late  in  the  Prophet  Mohammed's 
career;  but  then  Dr.  Hirschfeld^  has  called  attention  to 
a  tradition  in  Ibn  Ishak^  that  the  Meccans  accused 
Mohammed  of  having  been  instructed  by  the  Rahman  of 
Yemdmah,  i.e.  Musaylimah.  Some  commentaries  allude  to 
this  on  Surah  xxv,  61  (a  Meccan  Surah)  :  "  When  they  are 
told  to  prostrate  themselves  to  the  Eahman,  they  say  what 
is  the  Rahman  P  "  This  means,  says  Baghawi,^  "  the  only 
Rahman  of  whom  we  know  is  the  Rahman  of  Yemamah, 
i.e.  Musaylimah  the  Liar."  These  statements  imply  that 
a  tradition  existed  according  to  which  Musaylimah's  career 
as  Prophet  was  either  contemporary  tcith  or  earlier  tJian 
Mohammed's ;  for  clearly  the  charge  that  Mohammed  was 
a  pupil  of  Musaylimah's  must  have  had  some  sort  of  colour, 
which  it  would  have  lacked  entirely  if  the  latter  had  not 
come  forward  till  long  after  Mohammed's  quarrels  with  the 
Meccans  had  been  settled  and  even  forgotten. 


New  Researches,  p.  25,  n.  30. 
200. 
pied  by  AI-Ehazin. 
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The  author  of  the  interesting  Adab-book  oalled  Alif-Bd  * 
devotes  some  pages  to  the  story  of  Musaylimah,  and  confirms 
the  supposition  that  Musaylimah  was  a  prophet  before 
Mohammed  to  an  abnost  alarming  extent.  He  assumed  the 
title  Rahman,  this  author  tells  us,  before  the  birth  of 
Mohammed's  father,  Abdallah,  and  he  lived  to  the  age  of 
150.  Since  he  died  in  the  year  12  of  the  Hijrah,  he  would,, 
according  to  this,  have  been  87  years  old  when  Mohammed 
was  bom,  and  have  taken  a  wife  in  his  148th  year,  besides 
fighting  bravely  and  managing  a&irs  with  skill  for  some 
time  afterwards !  Yet  we  learn  from  the  commentator  on 
Hariri,  Sherlsh!,*  that  these  statements  go  back  to  a  very 
excellent  authority,  WathimahySon  ofMusa^who  wrote  a  history 
of  the  rebellions  after  Mohammed's  death,  and  whose  death- 
date  is  given  as  237  a.h.  by  Ibn  Khillikan ;  his  work,  which 
would  be  an  early  specimen  of  Mohammedan  history,  appears 
to  have  been  known  to  many  Spanish  writers,  among  whom 
the  two  authors  cited,  Sherlshi  and  the  author  of  Altf-Bd, 
count,  but  it  appears  to  have  attracted  less  attention  in  the 
East.*  Of  course,  the  statement  that  Musaylimah  lived  to 
the  age  of  150  must  be  rejected  as  a  &ble,  in  spite  of  the 
early  character  of  this  authority,  for  though  the  most  recent 
statistics  admit  the  possibility  of  men  living  to  that  age,  we 
cannot  well  credit  a  man  with  taking  a  leading  part  in  war 
and  politics  at  such  an  age.  The  story  that  he  set  up  as 
Rahman  before  the  birth  of  Mohammed's  &ther  must  also 
be  rejected ;  for  since  Mohammed's  father  cannot  well  have 
been  bom  after  550  a.d.,  as  Musaylimah  died  in  634,  even 
supposing  him  to  have  started  his  career  as  Rahman  in 
his  twentieth  year,  he  would  have  been  104  at  his  death. 
Although,  then,  we  must  reject  Wathimah's  numerals,  we 
may  follow  him  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  Musaylimah  was 
well  on  in  years  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  for  the  present 
purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  halve  the  number  150  and 


»  Cairo,  1287 ;  ii,  244-246. 
'  Cairo,  1.306;  ii,  191. 

*  Wiistenfeld,  Oesehichtwhreihei',  No.  56. 

*  Ibn  9ajar  often  cites  it,  e.g.  iii,  pp.  5,  6,  7,  18. 
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suppose  him  to  have  been  75.  This  will  make  him  ten  years 
Mohammed's  senior,  and  if  he  began  his  Prophetic  careei 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  his  views  would  have  been  more  than 
twenty  years  before  the  world  before  Mohammed  had  his  call. 

In  the  histories  ^  and  books  of  Tradition  Musaylimah  first 
figures  as  a  member  of  the  Legation  of  the  Banu  Hanlfah  to 
the  Prophet.  The  accounts  of  this  embassy  contain  a  glaring 
contradiction,  causing  the  familiar  device  of  the  harmonist^ 
duplication  of  the  narrative,  to  be  employed.  One  accoimt 
makes  Musaylimah  demand  recognition  from  the  Prophet 
with  a  promise  of  succession,  for  which  Musaylimah  received 
a  severe  reproof.  According  to  the  other  accoimt,  he 
remained  to  guard  the  baggage  while  the  embassy  had  their 
audience  of  Mohammed,  who  told  them  that  not  the  worst 
of  them  was  with  the  baggage.  On  the  strength  of  this 
compliment,  we  are  told,  Musaylimah,  when  he  returned  to 
Yemamah,  declared  that  Mohammed  had  associated  him  in 
the  empire  of  the  world  with  himself.  Yet  a  third  story, 
which  is  obviously  inconsistent  with  both  these,  is  that 
Musaylimah  wrote  from  Yemamah  to  Mohammed,  as  from 
one  Prophet  of  AUah  to  another,  suggesting  that  they  should 
divide  the  world  between  them,  to  which  Mohammed  gave 
a  scathing  reply. 

Of  these  three  stories  the  third  is  probably  nearest  the 
truth,  and  we  may  at  least  infer  from  it  something  con- 
firmatory of  the  traditions  which  make  Musaylimah  start 
as  Prophet  before  Mohammed,  for  had  he  been  merely  an 
imitator  he  would  scarcely  have  ventured  on  so  insolent 
a  proposition ;  the  other  false  Prophets  seem  to  have  waited 
to  come  forward  till  Mohammed  was  gone.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  had  been  in  the  business  before  Mohammed 
started  it  so  much  more  efEectively,  he  might  have  had 
some  hope  that  Mohammed  would  acknowledge  his  claims 
to  be  a  Prophet. 

Of  the  sayings  ascribed  to  Musaylimah,  probably  the 
largest  collection  is  that    put  together    by  the    historian 

*  Wellhauflen,  Skizzetiy  iv,  157  (Ibn  Sa*d),  etc.  The  mcons^tency  w  observed 
by  Halabi. 
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Diyarbekri,  who,  according  to  his  wont,  combinesr  the 
statements  of  a  number  of  writers.*  Some  of  these  are 
given  by  Tabari,  and  several  are  of  a  style  which  agrees 
fairly  well  with  Palgrave's  description  of  what  he  heard 
as  still  current  in  Yemamah.  The  following  are  some 
specimens : — "  The  elephant,  what  is  the  elephant,  and  who 
shall  tell  you  what  is  the  elephant  ?  He  has  a  poor  tail,  and 
a  long  trunk :  and  is  a  trifling  part  of  the  creations  of  thy 
God."  "Croak,  frog,  as  thou  wilt:  part  of  thee  in  the 
water  and  part  in  the  mud :  thou  hinderest  not  the  drinker, 
nor  dost  thou  befoul  the  stream."  "  Verily  we  have  given 
thee  the  jewels :  so  take  them  to  thyself  and  hasten :  yet 
beware  lest  thou  be  too  greedy  or  desire  too  much."  That 
these  three  specimens  of  Musaylimah's  style,  all  of  which 
are  recorded  with  the  various  readings  which  never  fail 
where  texts  are  handed  down  orally,  are  closely  connected 
with  some  of  the  short  Surahs  of  the  Koran,  is  clear ;  since, 
however,  it  is  not  apparently  the  intention  of  Musaylimah  to 
say  anything  ridiculous,  we  can  scarcely  describe  them  as 
parodies  of  the  Koran ;  to  the  imprejudiced  reader  they  are 
of  the  same  intellectual  merit  as  the  similar  Surahs.  About 
the  same  may  be  said  of  some  other  fragments  which  are 
introduced  with  a  variety  of  fantastic  oaths,  very  similar  to 
the  style  of  some  of  the  Surahs ;  Musaylimah  swears  by 
various  animals,  and  by  persons  who  perform  a  variety  of 
agricultural  and  domestic  operations,  just  as  Mohammed 
swears  by  winds,  stars,  etc.  The  question  of  priority  is 
by  no  means  a  simple  one:  it  is  regularly  assumed  by 
Mohammedans  and  others  that  Musaylimah  is  in  these 
passages  imitating  or  parodying  the  Koran,  but  the  tradition 
to  which  Hirschf eld  has  called  attention,  according  to  which 
Mohammed  in  the  early  days  of  his  Meccan  career  was 
charged  with  having  gone  to  school  with  Musaylimah,  makes 
it  possible  that  the  imitation  was  the  other  way.  And, 
indeed,  Wellhausen  observes  with  justice  that  the  style  of 
the  early  Surahs  is  really  a  relic  of  the  style  of  the  Arabic 

»  ii,  175,  176. 
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Kahins,  whence  both  Prophets  may  have  drawn  their 
earliest  inspirations.  What  is  clear  from  the  fragments  of 
Musaylimah  that  are  handed  down  is  that  there  is  no 
tradition  of  his  having  imitated  the  style  of  the  later  Surahs, 
which,  as  constituting  the  grondwet  of  Islam,  should  have 
served  as  a  model  to  the  rival  Prophet,  if  he  indeed  was 
merely  an  imitator  of  Mohammed. 

The  great  mass  of  the  matter  given  in  Tabari  and 
elsewhere  about  Musaylimah  is  evidently  fabrication  ;  it 
assigns  him  certain  verses  which  Sir  William  Muir  rightly 
characterizes,  and  tells  a  whole  series  of  fables  showing 
how  when  Musaylimah  tried  to  work  miracles  he  always 
caused  mischief  by  his  attempts,  whereas  when  Mohammed 
blessed  the  results  were  always  felicitous.  Possibly  slightly 
more  importance  attaches  to  the  statement  that  Musaylimah 
was  a  conjuror,  and  indeed  there  is  a  curious  Persian  word 
for  conjuring  tricks  ^  which  figures  in  all  these  stories, 
showing  that  the  traditions  all  come  from  the  same  source. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  astonished  those  who  saw  him  by 
getting  an  egg  inside  a  bottle,  with  the  use  of  chemicals, 
and  to  have  cured  wounded  birds.  Probably  these  tales  all 
go  back  to  Wathimah,  but  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  assign 
them  their  proper  degree  of  credibility. 

Of  his  doctrines  also  we  can  glean  very  little.  Sprenger 
fancies  ^  he  was  more  moral  in  some  ways  than  Mohammed ; 
but  the  Moslems  declare  that  he  permitted  wine,  and  declared 
prayer  unnecessary.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  consecrated 
a  sanctuary  in  Yemamah,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  Meccah;  and  he  is  said  to  have  imitated  the  Mohammedan 
call  to  prayer,  in  confirmation  of  which  a  proverb  is  cited,^ 
of  which,  however,  both  reading  and  interpretation  are 
uncertain.  Since  in  any  case  he  was  a  far  less  energetic 
reformer  than  Mohammed,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
the  supposition  that  he  might  have  borrowed  some  details 
from  the  more   successful   Prophet,   even   though   he   had 

*  Nayrofy, 

^  In  agreement  with  Ibn  Athir. 

3  Baladhuri,  p.  90. 
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prophesied  at  an  earlier  period.  If  the  story  of  the  call  to 
prayer  be  true,  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit  this,  since 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  distinctly  Mohammedan 
institution. 

What  is  meant  by  his  being  called  the  Rahman  of 
Yemamah  is  of  course  obscure.  The  fact  is  certified  by 
Baladhuri,  who  (p.  105)  asserts  that  another  false  prophet,. 
Al-Aswad  al-'Ansi,  called  himself  the  Rafimdn  of  Yemen 
in  imitation.  There  might  be  something  to  be  said  for 
connecting  this  word  with  the  Menahmdnd  or  'Comforter' 
of  St.  John's  Gospel.  In  that  case  he  will  have  even 
forestalled  Mohammed  in  the  appropriation  of  the  prophecy* 

The  Banu  Hanlfah  were  a  tribe  of  considerable  importance,, 
since  in  the  year  12  a.h.  they  could  bring  40,000  men  into 
the  field  (Ibn  Athir,  ii,  275).  According  to  Al-Kalbi  (quoted 
by  Kadi  Sa'id,  translated  by  Schefer,  Chrestomaihie  Peraane, 
i,  145)  they  worshipped  an  idol  made  of  a  paste  of  datea 
kneaded  with  milk.^  "During  a  famine  it  was  eaten  by 
the  members  of  the  tribe,  which  caused  a  poet  to  say  *  the 
men  of  Hanlfah  in  a  time  of  stress  devoured  their  god.'" 
This  story  is  also  told  by  Ibn  Rusteh  {BibL  Oeogr.  Arab.,. 
vii,  217),  and  earlier  still  by  Ibn  Kutaibah  (Cairo,  1300, 
p.  305).  Hence  they  are  not  enumerated  with  the  Christian 
Arabs,^  yet  some  of  them  must  have  been  Christians,  since 
Mohammed  commanded  their  envoys  to  pull  down  their 
Btah,  or  church  (Wellhausen,  Skizzen,  iv,  157)  ;  and  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  this  is  expressly  stated ; 
so  of  the  poet  Musa  Ibn  Jabir  (Khizdnat  al-Adab,  i,  146),. 
and  their  chieftain  Haudhah,  son  of  'Ali  (Ibn  Athir,  ii,  165).. 
In  the  accounts  of  their  dealings  with  the  Prophet  we  hear 
nothing  of  bishops  and  priests,  as  in  the  case  of  Najran. 
Their  Christianity  would  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very 
rudimentary  sort,  since  the  annals  of  the  tribe  exhibit 
a  rather  ouM  form  of  Paganism.  In  a  story  told  in  the 
Kdmil  (i,  210),  *Umair  Ibn  Sulmi,  the  Hanafite,  promises 

^  Modern  writers  on  Arabic   antiquities  seem  to  reject  this.      But  many 
religions  exhibit  traces  of  the  deification  of  objects  used  in  ceremonies. 
2  And,  indeed,  the  tribe  attended  the  pagan  festiyal  at  Mina  (Ibn  Is^al;:,  p.  283). 
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protection  to  one  of  the  Sawakit  (visitors),  who  came  to  his 
country  in  one  of  the  sacred  months;  this  was  done  by 
writing  on  an  arrow,  "  So-and-so  is  my  Guest/'  The  guest's 
brother  (a  Kilabite)  was  killed  by  'Umair's  brother  Karin ; 
the  surviving  Eolabite  took  up  his  station  at  the  tomb  of 
'Umair's  father,  demanding  vengeance  ;  'Umair  and  the 
other  Hanafites  offer  blood-money,  but  it  is  refused;  they 
double  and  treble  their  offers,  but  with  no  better  success ; 
Karln  seeks  the  protection  of  his  maternal  uncle,  but  he 
dpes  not  grant  it ;  and  so  'Umair  at  last  ties  his  brother  tO' 
a  palm-tree,  and  allows  him  to  be  slain.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  this  story,  it  shows  that  conversion  to  Christianity 
made  very  little  difference  in  the  normal  institutions  of 
Arabia,  except  that  a  pagan  tribe  would  probably  not  have 
handed  the  murderer  up  to  vengeance.  A  story  told  in 
Aghdniy  xvi,  79,  of  the  above-mentioned  Haudhah  is  still 
less  edifying.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  '  Kisra,'  and 
to  please  the  monarch  treacherously  murdered  a  number  of 
Sa'dites.  This  same  man  was  warmly  praised  by  Al-A'sha 
(Kdmii,  ii,  26).  The  poet  Jarir,  whose  opinion  of  them  at 
times  was  favourable  (Divan,  i,  28),  also  satirized  them 
{Baydriy  ii,  74),  and  taunted  them  with  being  civilized  and 
knowing  more  about  the  ploughshare  than  about  the  sword, 
a  charge  which  at  the  time  of  their  war  with  Khalid  was 
certainly  ill-grounded. 

Probably  (or  rather  certainly),  then,  Musaylimah,  like 
Sajah  (Ibn  Athir,  ii,  269),  whom  he  afterwards  married,  got 
some  of  his  religious  notions  from  the  Christians.  Indeed, 
when  the  Arabs  had  once  learned  the  Biblical  genealogies 
(and  we  need  not  doubt  that  these  were  to  them  as  new 
and  important  as  they  were  to  the  Armenians),  the  notion 
of  going  back  to  the  religion  of  their  father  Abraham  was 
not  far  to  seek.  If  the  reasons  suggested  by  Sprenger  for 
the  dislike  of  Christianity  by  the  Arabs  be  sound,  the  idea 
that  the  religion  of  their  father  Abraham  was  more  suitable 
would  have  suggested  itself  quite  naturally  when  once  the 
Biblical  genealogies  had  been  accepted  as  a  true  account 
of  their  origin ;  and  of  any  scepticism  on  this  subject  there 
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appears  to  be  no  trace.  The  notion,  however,  of  restoring 
the  religion  of  Abraham  is  more  likely  to  have  occurred 
first  in  a  tribe  which  was  partially  Christian  than  in  one  of 
which  only  a  few  members  had  any  acquaintance  with  the 
Christian  religion.  It  is,  therefore,  worth  while  suggesting 
that  the  man  who  first  raised  the  standard  of  the  Abrahamic 
religion  was  Maslamah,  the  Hanafite,  after  whom  the 
Arabian  monotheists  were  at  the  first  called,  though  not 
many  were  aware  of  the  origin  of  the  appellation. 

The  suggestion,  then,  which  I  should  offer  for  the 
explanation  of  these  terms  is  that  some  twenty  years  before 
Mohammed's  mission  some  sort  of  natural  monotheism  was 
preached  by  Musaylimah,  whose  followers  being  called 
Muslims  and  Hanif s,  these  words  were  supposed  to  signify 
nionotheist,  and  as  such  were  adopted  by  Mohammed,  who, 
owing  to  the  comparative  obscurity  of  Musaylimah,  had  at 
least  at  first  no  knowledge  of  their  origin,  and  afterwards 
felt  boimd  to  assert  positively  that  they  were  both  in  use  in 
Abraham's  time.  The  Meccans'  taimt  that  he  was  instructed 
by  the  Rahman  of  Yemamah  may  be  interpreted  as  a  fairly 
correct  account  of  the  facts,  if  we  suppose  Musaylimah's 
Surahs  to  have  been  the  earliest  Arabic  literature  connected 
with  monotheism,  on  which  Mohammed  modelled  his  early 
Surahs ;  naturally,  as  we  can  learn  from  Hirschfeld  and 
others,  he  imderwent  a  number  of  influences  during  the  time 
in  which  he  composed  his  Koran,  and  found  it  expedient  to 
desert  Musaylimah  for  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the 
sayings  of  the  Jewish  fathers.  I  fear  that  in  any  question 
of  literary  ownership  there  must  be  a  presumption  against 
Mohammed,  for  in  cases  where  we  know  his  sources  he 
indignantly  denies  the  use  of  them ;  hence,  where  we  do  not 
know  them  quite  certainly,  there  is  a  suspicion  that  he  is  the 
imitator  rather  than  the  imitated.  If  this  be  so,  the  figure 
of  Musaylimah  becomes  rather  a  pathetic  one.  Quite  late  in 
life  he  will  have  tried  to  play  the  part  which  by  right  of 
priority  he  might  have  played  much  earlier,  had  he  had  the 
energy  of  his  disciple.  When  after  Mohanmied's  death  he 
was  in  a  position  to  attempt  the  part  of  conquering  Prophet, 
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he  was  near  the  end  of  a  long  life;  he  acted  with  remarkable 
skill  and  vigour,  but  the  general  sent  against  him  was  one 
of  the  ablest  ever  produced  by  Arabia,  and  his  cause  was 
seriously  hurt  by  treachery.  If  it  be  true  that  his  name  is 
still  revered  in  Yemamah,  this  will  be  another  example  of  the 
tenacity  with  which  sects  survive. 
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Art.  XYUL—The  Pahlavi  Texts  o/Yasna  Xfor  the  first  time 
critically^  translated.    By  Professor  Lawrence  Mills. 

Repulsion  of  Demons^  Invocations  to  8rds  and  Aharismng. 

(1)  Hence  backward  (or  *  after ')  away  from  here  they  fly : — 
hence  the  daeva  Demons  and  the  daeva's  friend,***  [and  the 
daeva-worshipper]  ! 

(2)  ;  and  he  who  is  the  good  SroS*  makes  (here)  his 
dweUing  * ;  [that  is  to  say,  for  him  there  becomes  a  lodging 
here]. 

(3)  AhariSvang  (also)  dwells  ^  here  ;  that  which  is  the  joy 
of  Aharisvang  the  Good  is  •  here ;  [  (that  is  to  say),  there 
is®  a  lodging  for  him,  or  it,  here].     Also  from  him  there  is 


^  The  texts  here  rendered  were  printed  in  the  first  Heft  of  the  Zeitaehrift  of 
the  German  Oriental  Society  for  1902,  as  edited  with  all  the  MSS.  collated, 
but  the  variants  were  withneld  to  economise  space,  and  will  be  given  (it  ib 
hoped)  in  a  future  work.  Translations  into  Sanskrit,  Farsi-Fersian,  and  Gujrati 
of  texts  not  collated,  and  not  closely  critical,  have  alone  preceded  this. 

'  This  is,  of  course,  not  an  exactly  accurate  rendering  of  the  original  Avesta 
text,  for  a  critical  free  rendering  of  which  see  SBE.  xxxi,  pp.  240-244,  now, 
however,  somewhat  antiquated. 

'  Dafvj'o  (cf .  Indian  devy&s)  =  *  demonesses '  is  not  properly  rendered  here. 
The  motive  to  this  error,  *  friend,'  is  not  so  clear,  yet  we  must  notice  that  the 
term  -aevyo-  of  daevyo-  may  have  called  attention  to  *  av,*  the  root  of  *  friendly 
approacli,'  whether  because  *y'  of  *  -vyo-  '  was  read  as  often  *  v,'  or  simply 
because  an  -avyo-  was  seen ;  or  indeed,  again,  a  possible  adjective  in  -ya,  *  the 
daeva-  devoted  one '  (?) ;  but  the  important  word  *  demoness '  was  wholly  lost, 
as  'Sedayu-yazak  does  not  reproduce  it.  Daevya  =  Ind.  daivva  =  *  the  divine 
one  *  would  be  a  singular,  and  not  so  forcible  a  reading.  Ner.  follows  the 
mistake  of  his  original.  Does  the  Gathic  Pahlavi  make  worse  errors,  if  it  be  an 
error  ?    For  others  see  below. 

^  The  personified  '  obedient  hearing,'  the  angel  of  loyal  religious  acquiescence. 
But  like  all  these  impressive  names  founded  upon  the  grander  abstracts  as  seen  in 
the  Gathas,  in  the  later  degenerated  period  of  the  Hom  TaSt,  they  had  largely 
lost  their  original  significance.  See  where  xSathravairya  comes  to  mean  merely 
*  the  Angel  of  metals,'  Ar(a)maTti  merely  *  the  earth,'  etc.    x=kh  here. 

^  The  word  evidently  was  used  to  express  an  entrance  upon  domicile.  The 
iniperative  conjunctive  mood  tense  of  the  original  is  not  expressed.  Ner.  follows 
with  this  negligence. 

*  The  imperative  conjunctive  is  not  expressed  here ;  see  also  Ner. 
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joy  upon  this  dwelling  which  is  Aiiharmazd's  own,  and 
whose  also  (is)  the  production  ^  of  holy  Horn  [even  Hia 
own  (is)  it  (the  dwelling,  or  '  the  joy')]. 


To  Hdm  at  the  pressure. 

(4)  By^  that  even  which  is  the  first  pressure  (of  thee^ 
I  praise  thee  on  with  speech,  (thou)  who  (art)  the  very  wise^ 
when  ^  I  put  within  the  mortar  what  (are)  thy  dried  leaves, 
within,  together,  [that  is  to  say/  (when)  I  *  put  thee  now 
within  (the  pressing  mortar)].* 

(5)  By  ^  even  that  which  is  the  last  (or  '  highest  *)  pressure- 
of  thee  I  praise  thee  forth  with  speech,  0  very  wise,  when 
with  that  which  is  the  force  of  men  (with  full  strength  of 
muscle)  I  strike  thee  on  ^  (in  the  crushing  cup).® 


The  Homes  of  Haoma, 

(6)  I  praise  the  clouds  and  the  rains  [also  in  this  same 
manner  (or  'way')  in  which  I  am  now  before  saying  it 
(meaning  '  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  just  been  saying 
it  (the  praise).'  Or  possibly  meaning  *in  the  same  way 
declaring  it  before  (?)  these  hearers,'  referring  to  an  earlier 


^  This  *  production  *  (with  which  I  do  not  agree ;  see  SBE.  xxxi)  casts  light 
upon  that  other  word  rendered  by  the  Pahl.  *  bom  of  asa,*  but  which  should  be 
more  critically  read  *  bearing  ala ' ;  see  below  at  T.  X,  41  (14).  We  have  only 
Indian  rtaji,  etc. ;  ft^van  does  not  occur  in  composition  in  old  Indian. 

^  I  regard  this  quasi-adverbial  translation  for  fraterem^it  as  being  strictly 
critical.  The  original  hardly  meant  *  I  praise  thy  first  pressure.'  I  followed 
this  in  SBE.  xxxi. 

3  Free  grammatical  form. 

*  So,  freely  critical ;  the  Ist  person  was  not  deliberately  mistaken,  as  it  is- 
correctly  rendered  by  the  Fahl.  translators  times  without  number. 

^  Here  evidently  the  Priest  was  supposed  to  crush  the  Hom  leaves,  or  stems, 
in  the  mortar  to  extract  the  juice. 

*  Again  most  critically  correct,  regarding  the  accusative  of  the  original  a»> 
quasi-adverbial.    Hardly  *  I  praise  thy  final  pressure.* 

7  Possibly  *  I  will  strike  thee ' ;  but  the  bara  seems  to  express  the  '  ni '  of 
nigne ;  see  also  Ner.'s  nihanmi,  not  a  future. 
^  To  extract  the  juice. 
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occasion  or  celebration)^],  which  (clouds  and  rain)  cause  this 
thy  body  to  grow  upon  the  heights  upon  the  mountains. 

(7)  I  praise  the  high  mountain  where  there,  0  Hom, 
thou^  hast  grown. 

(8)  I  praise,  the  earth  having  (that  is,  which  has)  (its) 
many  paths,  the  wide  one,  the  one  devoted  ^  to  her  master's 
will,^  the  fertile  one,  who  is  thy  bearer,  Holy  Hom. 

(9)  I  praise  the  land  (or  *  earth ')  where  thou  hast  grown, 
[that  place  with  the  fame  well  known  by  name],  thou 
having  (thou  who  hast)^  sweet  odour  as  a  producer  of 
swiftness*  (stirring  the  blood  and  causing  activity)  [(such) 
art  thou  in  the  world]. 

(10)  So  also  thine  is  a  good  growth  of  greatness^  (i.e. 
thine  is  a  large  ®  plant)  [that  is  to  say,  *  thou  art,'  0  Hom^ 
a  thing  which  is  great  ('  a  large  ^  growing  bush,'  or  possibly 
an  important  object  in  view  of  the  sacramental  use)  ]  when 
thou  hast  grown  upon  the  mountain. 

(11)  And  so  thou  art  given  forth  ^  upon  the  many-^  pathed 
(place). 


^  This  gloss  refers,  I  suppose,  to  the  previous  verses  beginning  with  *  I  praise.^ 
Ner.  omits  it  (this  gloss).  I  suppose  it  was  intended  to  introduce  the  praising  of 
the  objects  next  introduced  after  the  H5m  itself,  which  was  directly  praised  in 
4  and  5.  We  might  think  that  some  preparatory  Upraise'  was  referred  to 
'praising  beforehand.' 

^  So  with  the  text  -i^,  as  a  2nd  singular,  but  as  optative,  which  is  not 
expressed  in  the  translation  ;  the  second  personal  form  is  alone  recognized. 

*  See  the  texts  for  the  explanation  of  this  curious  error,  which  recurs  at 
T.  X,  40,  Vare-  recalled  var  =  *  to  choose,'  *  to  be  devoted  to ' ;  the  -zy-  may 
have  recsdled  -zi-,  and  -anh-  an  ahu,  anhu=  Mord.'  Ner.  follows  it.  Surely 
no  error  of  the  Gathic  Pahlavi  was  worse  than  this. 

^  The  translator  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  the  stimulating  effect  of  the 
extract  of  the  H5m  plant  as  inducing  physical  activity.  I  preferred  to  take  the 
Ibu  of  6aranem  in  its  more  immediate  sense  of  *  movement '  rather  than  in  that  of 
'production,'  i.e.  as  'swiftly  spreading.'  The  quick  effect  of  the  drink  may 
possibly  have  been  meant  in  tne  original,  if  not  here. 

^  I  nave  remarked  in  writing  upon  the  texts  the  singular  circumstance  that 
Mazdao  is  translated  masih  there  and  by  A.  (DJ.)  by  '  mas '  s  '  the  great  one,' 
seeinff  the  '  maz '  of  mazdao  as  =  '  fireat,'  but  the  gloss,  which  may,  however, 
have  Deen  of  later  orisin,  diminishes  tne  force  of  the  point. 

'  As  regards  the  mmensions  of  the  plant,  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  the 
haoma  (soma)  bush  ever  attained  to  a  considerable  size.  See,  however,  Ner.'s 
mahattarodayam. 

^  See  Ner.'s  pradatto'  si  ff. 

'  *  Many'  is,  of  course,  erroneous  for  vis-,  though  N5r.  follows  it. 
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Hotn  as  a  source  of  benefits. 

The  manifest  spring  of  (ritual)  holiness  thou  art,  the 
clear  ^  (one),  [that  is  to  say,  *  thou  dost  effectively  increase  * 
duty  and  good  works ']  ;  and  thou  causest  thought,  word, 
and  deed  to  augment  ^ ;  [that  is  to  say,  thou  wilt  make  them 
more  straightforward]. 

(12)  (These  influences  appear  as  proceeding  from  thee) 
on  all  thy  stems,  on  all  thy  branches,  on  all  (thy)  shoots 
[(written)  so  as  to  be  said  twice ^]. 

(13)  Hom  increases  when  they  praise  him,  and  a  man  who 
praises  him  becomes  the  more  victorious. 

(14)  At  even  the  lowest  pressure  of  thee,  Hom,  and  at 
even  that  which  is  (thy)  lowest  praise,  0  Hom,  and  at  even 
the  slightest  drinking  of  thee  this  YaSt  is  for  the  thousand 
smiting  of  the  Demons  [a  thousand  wiU  they  (its  correctly 
speaking  reciters)  destroy]. 

(15)  It  causes  (the  aho-*  impurity)  to  perish  at  once, 
and  continuously  would  they  do  *  the  rest  (hardly  '  and  th6y 
would  put  forth  the  rest'),  (causing  the  working  of)  the 
*  aho- '  *  impurity  (to  perish)  from  that  house. 

(16)  There  where  they  cherish  •  Hom  fixedly,*^  [that  is 
to  say,  they  would  do  it  on^  (unremittingly)],  there  where 
fixedly  they  praise  on  Hom,  the  healer. 


1  Possibly  *  sparkling  one.' 

'  Notice  that  the  Parsi  idea  of  'increase'  is  always  associated  with  moral 
excellence.    The  ascetic  principle  was  carefully  avoided. 

'  This  is,  of  course,  a  rubric. 

*  I  would  now  avoid  dividing  ahti  +  keniSn,  *  doing  despite  to  life.'  I  now 
recognize  the  Pahlavi  word  as  aho,  meaning  'vice,'  etc.,  so,  entirely  of  itself 
and  without  any  expression  of  the  '  malice '  in  keneSn-,  we  should  have  a  common 
denominative  form  from  ahd(k),  ah5  keniSnfh;  the  *k'  of  ah5k  would  be  the 
frequent  quasi-phonetic  letter  used,  as  in  vohuk  for  vohu  in  the  citation  at 
X.  1X>  3. 

B  Mistaking  frakeresta  for  frakereta ;  see  Ner.  also.  We  could  hardly  render 
the  Pahlavi :  '  and  they  would  put  forth  the  rest.' 

>  Ner.'s  somewhat  expressive  upa^le^anti  may  have  been  induced  by  the 
preposition  upa  in  upazaiti,  which  may  have  recalled  upafta.  Or  was  the 
bara  vebediinand,  which  at  the  first  glance  looks  so  vapid,  intended  to  put  force 
into  the  foregoing  avakenend,  so  inducing  Ner.'s  rather  strong  expression  ? 

'  Notice  that  the  bara  of  barS  vebeaiinafid  is  here  defined  by  bastan',  N5r. 
nityam,  as  expressing  continued  action,  and  not  as  meaning  *they  would  do 
away  with.' 
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(17)  Manifested  is  health  and  healing  in  that  village, 
Xthat  is,  (manifested  is  ability  for)  handwork  ^  (there)] ; 
«o  in  such  abode  ^  [and  in  such  (family)  house ']. 

Contrasts. 

(18)  All  other  exhilaration';  [(the  meaning)  is  that  it  is 
necessary  to  say  'madiSn  **  (exhilaration*  for  him  the  reciter)] 
here ;  (all  other  exhilaration)  is  with  Aesm'  of  the  bloody- 
spear. 

(19)  In  like  manner  the  exhilaration  of  Hom  is  his  (the 
reciter's  and  the  drinker's)  with  A§a,  the  one-possessed-of- 
joyful  mind,*  [(that  is  to  say,  with)  duty  and  good  works 
which  a  man  maintains  with  joy  *]. 

(20)  Light  ^  is  Horn's  exhilaration,  (and)  not  a  thing 
this  which  (is)  severe,  (or  heavy). "^ 

(21)  When  men^  find  Hom^  as  a  young  son,  [that  is, 
(when)  they  would  afford  him  protection  (better  *  nurture' 
as  one  does  the  young)], 

(22)  forthwith  Hom  may  meet®  their  body — (as)  healing. 

^  This  gloss  seems  extremely  mitural;  and  yet  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
outward  shape  of  the  durustih,  *  health,'  suggested  the  word  dast,  '  hand/  which 
with  extra  strokes  would  at  least  suggest  dunistih. 

^  As  to  the  distinctions  here  made,  man,  or  mihan,  would  be  naturally  the  more 
general  term.  Ner.  pushes  the  distinction  still  further  with  his  prasade,  which 
miffht  mean  even  *  in  the  palace,'  or  *  temple.' 

•  The  Pahlavi  translators  omit  Zend  *  zi,'  not  forgotten,  however,  by  Ner. ; 
see  his  yatab  ;  the  zag  i,  of  course,  hardly  takes  its  place. 

^  It  IS  difficult  to  see  the  motive  for  this  gloss.  It  looks  like  an  insistance  upon 
the  reading  of  a  text ;  some  variant  may  nave  troubled  the  transcriber.  N§r. 
knew  nothmg  of  it. 

^  I  am  not  so  sure  that  hOravaxman',  pointing  to  an  origin  in  vraj  for 
urvasmana,  is  criticdly  correct.  May  not  a  vrasman  =  *  brahiniin,'  lurk  nere  P 
If  such  should  be  the  case,  we  should  render  *  ASa,  the  holy,  the  brahman-like.' 

•  Ner.  laghvi. 

7  Ner.  adds  an  ityarthah,  as  if  to  note  that  giran  was  used  in  some  special 
sense ;  his  *b*arita,  however,  conveys  the  idea  of  *  severity.' 

^  The  singular  for  plural  in  the  verb  should  hardly  lie  noticed  as  other  than 
a  freedom.  The  sinffiuar  aniuta  should  be  taken  as  either  a  collective,  or  as  an 
instance  of  mere  carelessness. 

•  So,  much  better  than  merely  *  accept ' ;  see  the  Avesta,  yet  see  also  NSr.'s 
samgrhi^anti ;  and  read  as  alternative  *  accept.'  Again^  we  nave  a  sins^ar  for 
plural  with  a  singular  subject.  Aside  from  the  origmal,  we  should  render, 
*  fortiiwith  let  that  which  is  their  bodies  (i.e.  persons)  meet  (or  *  accept')  Hom  as 
healing.'  Another  solution  would  be,  *  forthwith,  0  Hum,  do  thou  meet  their 
bodies  as  healing '  (i.e.  healer)  (-and  used  like  -yen  at  times  for  the  2nd  singular 
imperative),  but  see  the  original. 
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Personal. 

(23)  Horn,  grant  to  me  the  healing  (by)  which  thou  art 
a  healer,  [that  is  to  say,  (by  which  ^)  it  is  possible  to  thee 
to  give  (the  healing)]. 

(24)  Horn  grant  to  me  the  victory  by  which  (by  which,, 
such  victories)  thou  art  a  conqueror  of  hostilities*  (that 
is  *  of  the  enemy ')  with  victory. 

(25)  Forth  from  thee  I  would  accept  friendship  and 
praise,  [that  is  to  say,  'I  will  be  thy  friend,'  and  I  will 
praise  thee'].  For  (or  *  to ')  him  (that  is,  'to  a  person')  I  am 
a  friend  who  is  good,  (that  is  to  say,  'effectively  useful 
on  account  of  being  a  praiser '  (either  '  in  return  for  it '  or 
'by  means  of  it')).  To  me  Auharmazd  said  it,  [that  is  to 
say,  by  me  a  benefit  has  been  given]  above*  Aharayih  the 
excellent  (that  is,  above  A§a  VahiSta).  [That  is  to  say,, 
by  me  an  oflBlcer  of  the  Religion  who  is  good  has  been 
presented  (better)  than*  the  Religion  itself;  for  even  the 
progress  of  the  Religion  must  take  place  by  means  of  the 
oflBlcers  of  the  Religion.] 


*  Ner.'s  *  yal\) '  supplies  these  needed  words. 

'  Ner.  does  not  render  be§.  The  Pahlavi  translator,  followed  hy  N5r.,  here 
distinctly  expresses  the  matured  meaning  of  the  original,  but  only  in  one  item. 
Literally  we  might  render  the  original:  ^Haoma,  grant  to  me  of  the  fiend- 
smiting  powers,  by  which  thou  art  a  fiend-smiter.'  But  '  fiend-smiting ' 
evidently  came  to  mean  merely  *  victory ' ;  so  the  Pahlavi.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  translator  renders  *verethra'  with  beS  =*  hostility,'  not  *  victory.'  It  is 
often  hard  to  say  which  we  should  prefer,  *  fiend-smiting '  or  *  victorious  smiting.^ 
We  must  note  that  vrtr&  at  times  means  *  victory,'  etc.,  in  the  R.Y.,  and  even 
*  defensive  victory,'  from  var,  *to  enclose.'  But  cf.  R.V.,  1,  91,  6,  'Tvfidi 
soma  'si  s&tpatis  tv&m  r^'o  't&  vftrahtf,'  etc.  Of  course,  the  original  *  meaning  of 
Yftrk  (verethra)  was  Uhe  enclosing  demon  serpent,'  who  *  enclosed'  the  clouda 
and  kept  off  the  rains. 

^  A  clearly  alternative  and  improved  translation ;  '  min  lak '  is  almost  senaelesB. 
I  would  even  accept  it  as  a  pure  genitive :  see  Ner.,  and  take  mekadlunam-f  in 
the  sense  of  visai  =  *  I  will  become,'  if  it  were  possible ;  see  Ner.,  however,  who 
has  *  forth  I  meet  thy  friendship  and  thy  praise.' 

*  I  have  little  doubt  that  SapTr  min  aharayih  means  *  better  than  A.,'  as  in 
the  Semitic  languages ;  see  also  N§r.  Otherwise  we  should  have  '  to  me  good 
has  been  given  from  A.'     *  I  have  given  from  A.'  would  be  very  flat. 

B  So  ^plr  .  .  .  ae7  means  *  better  than.' 
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The  Impirer. 

(26)  Swift  and  wise ;  God-fashioned  art  thou,  well-skilled^ 
for  the  spiritual  interest  (or  *  purpose ') ;  (meaning  *  thou 
hast  eflBlcacy  for  the  interests  of  the  future  life  ').* 

(27)  Swift  ^  art  thou  and  wise,  God-given,*  well-skilled 
for  this  world. 

(28)  On  Alburz  is  thy  giving  forth  of  signs,^  (the  signs  of 
thy  presence)  through  the  bountifid  ones*  (the  AmeSaspentas), 
since  theirs  thou  art  made  through  the  sign  •  of  the  birds.* 

(29)  And  the  birds  apart,  apart,'  would  bear  thee  on 
upon  the  dreadful  (precipices)  of  the  distant®  eagles. 


An  Interruption.  > 

(30)  No  Pahlavi  translation  of  30  has  been  handed  down, 
A,  (DJ.)  has  :  'this  vac  (i.e.  *  word,*  or  *  section,'  possibly 
^this  vaj,'  Sprayer  section,'  in  so  far  as  the  interpretation  is 
<joncemed,  has  not  been  said.'  DJ.  has  further  *  .  .  .  the 
name  of  that  hill-place  and  desert-place  upon  which  Horn 
has  grown/ 

^  I  fear  we  must  report  the  Fahlavi  translator  as  referring  the  word  rendered 
'  well-skilled '  to  Haoma,  and  not  to  the  Deity,  with  N§r.,  who  has  a  nominative 
form ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  we  can  understfmd  a  '  payan '  before  ba7  =  *  Swift 
and  wise  art  thou  fashioned  by  God,  (He  being)  well-skilled  as  regards  the 
spiritual  interest,  the  heavenly  world.* 

•  See  Ner.'s  paralokataya.  Even  *  immortality '  was  thought  to  be  given 
tfarowh  drinking  the  Hom ;  so  said  one  of  the  commentators ;  see  T.  IX,  5. 

'  Hardly,  *  Swift,  0  thou  and  wise  (as)  a  god,  thou  hast  given.  .  .  .' 

•  The  remarks  upon  26  apply  here  a«dn,  *  by  God  art  thou  created '  would 
require  a  *■  pavan  *  understood.  I  should  be  pleased  indeed  to  hold  that  *  well- 
skuled '  here  applied  to  the  Deity  as  in  the  original  and  as  in  Ner. 

^  This  is  erroneous,  of  course,  as  applied  to  the  AmeSaspentas. 

•  The    *sign'    here  should  be  understood  as  indicating    *  intelligence '    or 

*  instinct.'  In  the  original  I  cannot  see  this  simple  sense  of  *  sign.'  See 
SBE.  xxxi,   free  and  critical.     Here  the  birds  were  regarded  as  conveying 

*  omens '  with  regard  to  the  HOm,  as  the  word  hu-merv  means  *  well-omened.^ 
With  more  commonplace  we  may  understand  that  the  birds  by  hovering  near 
pointed  out  where  the  Hom  was  growing. 

^  I  do  not  see  why  '  apart,  apart '  is  not  a  very  good  rendering  for  *  facing 
apart  in  different  ways.'  I  was  inclined  to  render  '  of  different  kinds'  here  in  the 
Fahlavi ;  but  see  the  original  in  SBE.  xxxi. 

"  So  perhaps,  better  than  *  beyond  the  eagles,'  as  I  formerly  rendered  the 
original.  Read  in  my  translation  there  for  *  oejond  the  eagles,'  *  where  distant 
ea^es  circle,'  so  with  critical  freedom  for  the  bteral  *  to  the  mounts  having  the 
above  (the  high-soaring  or  'the  encircling')  eagles,'  upairi-saena;  though 
I  correct  myseS  with  dimdence.    Yet  see  also  staero-sara  as  a  compositum. 
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D.  has  :  *  This  vac,  in  so  far  as  the  interpretation  is^ 
concerned,  has  not  been  said.' 

K*  (Sp.)  has ;  *  This  vac,  in  so  &r  as  the  interpretation 
is  concerned,  has  not  been  said,'  adding,  ^the  very  name  of 
that  place  thou  hast  given  in  the  midst  of  which  Horn 
has  grown.' 

Ner.  has  :  *  This,  so  far  as  the  interpretation,  has  not 
been  written.' 


The  Exuberant. 

(31)  In  that  place  hast  thou  grown  on,  full  of  sprouts,  V 
and  of  many  kinds,  0  Horn,  the  exuberant,^  the  green 
of  hue.^ 

(32)  As  having  thy  healing  joined*  with  thee,  thou  art 
a  healing  (one)  according  to  the  measure  ^  of  Yahoman,  (that 
is  to  say,  ^  a  healing  arranged  and  made  complete  as  animated 
by  benevolence')  [to  such  a  degree  as  it  is  necessary  for 
it  to  be  made  complete ;  and  not  so  as  when  in  the  case  of 
the  cutting  of  a  trouble  (i.e.  as  in  the  case  of  a  surgical 
operation),  for  that  is  when  for  the  sake  of  the  healing  of 
a  trouble  (in  the  attempt  to  heal  it)  one  kills  a  person; 
(the  non-surgical  healings  of  Hom  are,  on  the  contrary,, 
never  fatal)]. 

^  As  seen  from  SBE.  xxxi,  p.  242,  I  compare  Indian  p&rrata,  for 
panrvatahva  =  '  mountains/  and  not  p&rus,  'loint  of  plants.'  But  then  p6ms 
and  p&nrata  originate  from  the  same  idea,  that  of  *  swelling ' ;  the  Piuilayi 
translator  mi^ht  so  indicate.  Ner.  certainly  errs  here  with  his  pavitra-nikareSn. 
He  seems  to  hare  read  pak  instead  of  -tak.  or  *  pur '  in  the  sense  of  pavitra. 

•  So  more  literally;  but  NSr.'s  gaulya  may  give  us  the  better  meaning 
*  pleasant  * ;  hardly,  however,  *  sweet.' 

'  *  Now  thou  growest,'  twice  repeated  in  SBE.  xxxi,  p.  242,  12,  was  inserted 
as  stated  on  p.  231,  '*  to  point  the  sense  and  round  the  rhythm." 

*  See  the  texts  and  read  yem  ha@,  having  an  eye  upon  T.  XXX,  3. 
Otherwise  reading  yom  ae,  *  This  thy  healing  is  this  day  .  .  .  .*  Or  witii 
yomiha,  *  days'  or  *  daily.'  N§r.  favours  yem  hae  with  his  arogyayid[to'8i, 
'  -yukta '  pomting  to  yem  as  referred  to  yamk  =  *  paired.'  But  what  was  the 
motive  of  the  idea  *  jomed,'  *  mated,'  *  doubled '  ?  I  can  only  suggest  that  the 
idea  of  flowing  may  have  suggested  fusion,  or  '  blending,'  and  so  '  uniting.'  Of 
course,  we  see  the  *  doubled'  syllable  -riri-  in  iriri0are,  which  might  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  '  pairing  *  to  the  earlier  *  searcher.' 

^  Patman  =  measure ;  Ner.  pramaikena  is,  I  think,  far  too  pallid  of  mayabyo,. 
for  which  I  compare,  of  course,  Yedic  mayu  =  *■  superhuman  wisdom '  or 
<  cmming,'  i.e.  *  acuteness.' 
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The  Advocate. 

(33)  Wherefore  for  me  that  curaer's  thought  (is)  ^  bound 
from  after  him. 

(34)  That  which  is  the  thinking  of  his  thought  [tell  me '] 
when  he  stands  against  me  with  cursing,  [that  is  to  say,  he 
declares  to  me  the  thing  which  is  revolting  to  him  ^]. 


The  Consoler. 

(35)  Praise  to  Hom,  through  whom  they  would  make* 
that  which  is  the  poor  man's  (feeling),  so  much  good  spirits 
(lit.  '  mental  greatness ')  as  that  even  of  the  rich,  [since  to 
that  one,  (that  is  to  say,  to  the  poor  (man))  there  is  joy  from 
a  little  thing  such  as  to  that  other  (the  rich  one)  results  from 
a  matter  of  importance]. 

(36)  Praise,  0  Hom !  through  whom  they  *  would  make  * 
the  poor  man's  (feeling)  so  much  fresh  good  spirits  as  though 


^  I  should  like  to  put  the  Bentence  in  the  oonjunotiye  imperatiYe  of  deprecation 
to  correspond  with  the  original  and  with  Ner.'s  2nd  singular  imperative.  But 
the  terms  do  not  warrant  it.  It  would  not  be  at  all  fair  to  take  the  bat  (bad), 
which  is  a  mere  yariant  for  asrunast,  as  if  it  were  a  3rd  singular  oonjunctiTe  of 
budan.  B.  (B.)  omits  it.  Yaepaya  is,  of  course,  totally  mistaken  here :  some- 
thing in  the  outward  form,  prol>ablY  the  syllable  *  pa '  in  paya,  suggested  bat  ti> 
someone  in  the  long  line  of  transktors.  Or  does  not  this  bat  of  the  Pahlavi 
translators  supply  us  with  the  proper  reading  of  the  original  'b'  for  'p,'  so 
giving  us  some  form  of  hi  =  b1,  vibaya,  *  Cause  us  to  be  in  terror  (P).'  Vaepaya 
could  also  mean  *make  us  tremble,'  or  *  terrify  (us) ' :  *  Drive  from  us  through 
terror,'  or  *  cause  them  to  cast  from  us.'  N§r.  renders  a  va^aya  well  enough 
with  his  parivartaya. 

'  Here  the  translator  supplies  the  verb  as  *  tell  me,'  <  yemaleliin  am.'  I  did 
not  hesitate  in  SBE.  xxxi,  to  regard  vaepaya  as  the  word  to  be  understood. 

'  Not,  as  we  might  at  tot  si^ht  suppose,  '  He  declares  the  thinff  which  is 
revolting  to  be  commendable'  (ht.  'goc^ess,'  xubih  for  a&vad).  Ker.  knew 
nothing  of  xQbih ;  and  we  should  beware  of  smoothing  out  matters  in  an  ancient 
commentary  like  this.    See  the  orinnal,  which  is  ignorant  of  such  an  idea. 

^  Although  vebediinand  is  a  3ra  personal,  so  correepondins^  to  kerenaoiti,  yet 
1  think  in  view  of  Ner.'s  karoSi  that  we  have  here  a  use  of  the  form  in  -and 
such  as  when  it  expresses  (though,  perhaps,  in  a  roundabout  way)  the  2nd 
aincml^r  imperative.  As  forms  in  -aim  can  express  the  2nd  ningular  imperative, 
80  Siis  may  express  it.  Read  as  alternative,  *  thou  who  wouldeet  make  the  poor 
man's  (feeling),'  etc.    Notice  vebedonyen  in  this  sense  at  37. 

^  Have  we  -ySn  for  the  2nd  singular  imperative  in  conjunctive  sense  here 
also  ?  *  thou,  who  wouldst  make.'    But  see  the  3rd  personal  of  the  original. 
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he  (had)  reached  (material)  satisfaction/  [that  is  to  say,  as 
much  as  there  is  gratification  from  the  authority  of  the  chief 
Mobad  (as  much  as)  from  the  Ya§t-oelebration.  His  also  is 
gratification  in  that  way]. 

(37)  Man-full  do^  thou  make  (him)  [a  man  so  much*] 
an  increaser  of  prosperity  [do^  thou  make  (him)],  and 
a  sagacious^  friend,* 

(38)  Who  continually  mixes  thee  with  milk,*  0  Hom,  the 
yellow  [  (uttering  the  text)  '  of  holy  *  (or  *  correctly  spoken ') 
words ^],  and  who  partakes  of  thee  in  a  (regulated)  ^  portion^ 
(or 'as  a  share '^). 

(39)  Do  not  go  quickly  from  me  like  my  dripping  ®  cow 
(i.e.  like  the  drops  of  the  milk)  from  the  rain*  (i.e.  on 
accoimt  of  its  being  diluted  or  'washed  out*  by  the  rain), 
[that  is  to  say,  may  he,  Hom,  abide  in  this  place ;  and  may 


^  As  to  xursandih  for  usnam,  I  ventured  to  differ.  That  N§r.  omits 
xQrsandih,  has  no  force,  since  he  has  nothing  in  its  place.  It  is  quite  poaohle 
that  xursandih,  was  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  usnam  while  the  latter 
stood  in  the  Pahlavi  character.  With  a  very  simple  sij^  hefore  it,  it  would 
he  *  xursan-.'  *  Satisfaction,'  however,  renders  *  culmination  *  well,  if  only 
accidentally. 

'  See  the  note  above  upon  35;  the  2nd  singular  is  undoubted  here;  see 
kerenuisi;  though  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  use  for  a  2nd  singular  came 
from  an  indefinite  sense  given  to  the  3rd  plural,  *  they  would  make '  s  '  persons 
should  make,'  and  so  usSl  for  ***you"  make'  in  the  indefinite  sense.  *Yoii 
should  make,'  as  ef^uallin^  *  one  should  make,'  is  near  to  *  make  thou.' 

3  Ner.  omits  this  repetition,  showing  that  it  very  prohahly  did  not  exist  in  tbe 
MS.  which  he  used. 

*  This  error  arose  from  the  fact  that  -vastarem  was  separately  translated, 
-vastarem  heing  probably  referred  to  a  root  *  vas,'  either  meaning  *  to  nurture  * 
or  ^  to  hefriend.'  NSr.  follows  the  mistake  with  his  sahayinal?.  A  *  learning- 
friend  '  would  be  too  literal.  Ner.  has  nirvaijiajfiana-  =  *  wise  as  to  nirvana,' 
*  the  end,'  or  *  Heaven.' 

*  We  must  necessariTj  render  hisraya  as  *milk'  here;  *  mixed  with  meat' 
would  not  do.  Cf.  R.Y.  v,  37  (391),  4,  nk  sk  raja  vyathate  y&Bminn  fndias 
tivr&m  86mam  pihati  g6sak*ayam,  *  the  King  suffers  no  evil  in  whose  (house) 
Indra  drinks  sharp  soma  mixea  with  milk    .     .     .     .' 

«  A  citation  probably  from  Y.  IX,  79.  I  regard  the  word  pak  =  'pore'  as 
a  gloss  to  the  ars  of  arSiixtanam ;  or  it  is  a  piece  of  debris  from  another  and  older 
translation  ? 

7  My  word  *  regulated '  is  hardly  needed.  *  Favan  hahar '  seems  to  have  been 
added  merely  for  emphasis. 

*  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  follow  Ner.'s  ridiculous  blunder  as  to  the  *  cow- 
banner.'  The  scholars  of  his  daj,  of  course,  so  read  the  Fahlavi,  but  the 
original,  if  correctly  referred  to  Indian  drapsft,  is  decisive.  The  Parsi-Pers.  MS. 
does  not  translate  here. 

*  It  is  better  not  to  solve  varom  as  *  var,'  *  am,'  *  rain '  .  .  .  *  from  me ' ;  see 
varema ;  it  is  a  transliteration. 
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it  not  be  possible  that  on  account  of  sin  toward  thee  ^  even/ 
he  (Horn)  may  not  be  a  guest  in  my  body]. 

(40)  Pour  forth ^  to  me*  this  which  is  thy  thought  (or 
better  '  thine  exhilaration '),  [that  is  to  say,  effect  a  possession 
of  it  for  me]  ;  also  '  cause  *  me  to  come  to  the  mastership  * 
of  thy  will/  *  [that  is  to  say,  effect  a  desire  for  me  (or  *  in 
me ')  which  is  in  accordance  with  thy  mastership,  together 
with  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  a  righteous  mind]. 

(41)  To  thee,  0  Hom  the  holy,  who  art  the  lioly  bom,* 
would  I  offer  this  my  body  which  is  seen  to  be  [complete], 
well-grown. 

Abfurations. 

(42)  Also  I  would*  exclude^  from  thee  with  smiting ;  [that 


^  Or,  reading  ma  for  laki(^ :  ^  In  this  place  may  he  stand,  for  not  possibly  for 
the  sake  of  sin  may  he  come ' ;  i.e.  *  may  ne  not  for  the  sake  of  sin  be  a  guest  in 
my  body.' 

'  So  I  prefer  as  to  the  ^mmatical  form,  aa  against  Ner.'s  prabravimi ;  see 
the  2nd  singular  imperative  immediately  following.  Fravam  is  probably 
enx>neous,  from  an  erroneously  read  text ;  though  *■  pour  forth '  is  a  good 
faccidental)  rendering  for  frayantu  =  *  let  them  flow  forth.'  We  should  not 
torget  that  *y'  is  often  written  like  *v,'so  that  fraj-an-  may  hare  suggests 
fravam-,  as  the  nasals  *  n  '  and  *  m '  are  often  confused,  and  may  have  been  once 
expressed  by  something  like  the  Sanskrit  anusvara;  cf.  &shaum,  which  was 
impossible  as  an  original  and  vernacular  expression,  the  word  being,  of  course, 
aSavan. 

*  Reading  *  fravam  am'  as  more  in  accordance  with  the  original.  With 
fravamam ;   see  Ner.'s  prabravimi,  read  *  I  pour  forth.'    Reading  franamam, 

*  I  bend  forth  in  worship  toward  that  which  is  thy  ,  .  .  .'  Ner.'s  prabravimi, 
while,  of  course,  looking  at  first  si^ht  more  like  a  translation  of  fravamam  than 
of  franamam  (to-nam),  is  not  yet  decisive  for  *  -vam,'  as  prabravimi  means  also 

*  I  praise,'  which  would  translate  *  -nam.' 

*  While  '  cause  me  to  come '  preserves  at  least  the  root  of  jasefltu,  *  the 
mastership  of  thy  will '  is  almost  comical  for  varez-.  The  vare-  was  referred  to 
▼ar  =  *  to  choose,'  and  -aonho  to  ahu,  anhu,  =  *  lord,'  while  the  *  z  '  of  varez  is 
lost  sight  of.  NSr.  follows  the  mistake  also  elsewhere.  It  is  possible,  but  not 
probaUe,  that  -atih  of  varezyanhaonhd  may  be  meant  by  -kamak  and  -aonh5  by 

.  axuih,  but  I  hardly  think  so,  unless,  indeed,  both  *  -aonh5 '  and  *  -afih- '  were 
meant,  which  is  very  possible,  by  the  single  translation. 

^  I  could  not  accede  to  this  opinion  in  1887  in  SBE.  xxxi,  nor  can  I  now. 

*  Holy-bom  *  would  be  more  naturally  aSaza  =  rtajff  than  asavaza-,  which  would 
be  ftava-ja  {s%e)y  or  rtavan-j-.    RtSvan  occurs  seldom,  if  ever,  in  composition. 

*  Avanharczami  is  Ist  singular  conjunctive. 

"^  Treating  the  reading  -sedkonand  (so  B.  (D) )  as  representing  -an!  (-afld 
often  represents  -ani^ ;  see  also  the  reading  sedkdnam*!,  we  could  avoid  rendering 
-afid  as  a  3rd  plural  conjunctive.     *From  thee,'  if  the  thought  is  of  Haoma; 

*  thy,'  if  the  thought  is  of  '  the  o'il '  being  really  addressed. 
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is  to  say,  I  will  abjure  from  thee]  the  crowd  ^  o£  wretches^, 
the  nest  of  evil  ones.  [Some  say  thus:^  ^'This  thou  dost 
(meaning  '  do  thou ')  exclude  from  thee  "  '  ], 

(43)  who  think  thus:  [I  deceive*],  and  they  deceive 
even  the  Fire-priest,  [and  those  who  would  pursue  priestly 
studies  imder  him]  ;  and  they  say  even  of  him  who  is  the 
Hom  (priest)  [and  who  would  celebrate  the  Yasna]  :  **  Do 
thou  5  completely  destroy  them  all  by  that  deceit,"  ®  [that 
is  to  say,  "Do  thou^  render  (him  and  them)  bereft  of 
knowledge"]. 

The  Fahe  Partaker. 

(44)  She  who  so  eats  (literally,  whose  is  the  ^  eating  of)  • 

^  Reading  '  gtindin  i  maran.'  Beading  this  '^n- '  we  might  hare  <  the  stench 
('  gondin ')  of  tlie  snakes,'  as  a  figoratiYe  expression,  or  *  the  evil  smelliiu[  one  of 
the  wretches.*  Beading  vavangnd  as  bein^  meant  for  vayanSni,  *  I  repudiate  and 
I  will  conquer.*  Readmg  xiirsand,  *  I  will  repudiate  the  one  content  with  the 
miscreants^  (or  possibly  *  contenting  the  miscreants').  Exhaustire  treatment  is 
absolutely  necessary  here. 

^  The  translation  errs,  as  I  hold,  grievously,  Ner.  following,  first  as  to 
janyoil,  then  as  to  unam  (Ner.  Qre^im),  while  I  think  evitd  xraSayao  is  not 
renoered.  Not  so  NSr.,  who  gives  us :  ''  Cast  down  in  a  blow  of  destruction, 
the  party  of  homicides,  of  confused  intellect,  the  set '  of  the  low  ones.' "  As  to 
janvoiS,  see  SBE.  xxxi.  I  refer  it  to  *  j&ni '  in  an  evil  sense  here  as  elsewhero 
in  the  Avesta;  not  necessarily  so,  however;  see  below  at  53.  As  to  unSm, 
I  referred  it  to  vedic  &nima  (-nas  m&daSy  etc.,  *  from  which  nothing  is  lacking' ; 
unay,  to  un& ;  cf.  anaj^b,  RV.  53,  3). 

'  The  gloss  'some  say,'  etc.,  is  valuable  from  the  fact  that  it  formally 

E resents  an  alternative  translation  of  the  clearest  nature.  Whereas  avanharezami 
ad  been  rendered  first  as  a  1st  personal  by  the  MSS.  A  (DJ),  B  (D),  D  (K»  (SP), 
this  gloss  suggests  a  reading  of  Sedkonand  as  2nd  singular  imperative,  whidi 
it  might  express ;  and  that  would  have  in  view  an  avafihareza  as  2nd  sinffular 
imperative,  erroneous,  as  I  think,  of  course,  but  interesting,  and  distincuy  of 
importance  to  show  the  presence  of  alternative  treatment. 

*  This  gloss  is  natural  enough;  but  does  it  point  to  -end  in  firSbSnd  as 
representing  -eni,  a  1st  personal  conjunctive,  as  -end  so  often  represents  -ei^F 

^  How  tne  2nd  singular  imperative  came  to  be  thought  of  here  can  only  be 
accounted  for  upon  we  supposition  that  that  nasy^-  stood  apart  from  '  iti '  ; 
Ner.  follows. 

'  Frif'  (or  fref )  is,  of  course,  not  an  exact  grammatical  form  of  dapta ;  but 
the  inexperienced  reader  should  understand  that  I  do  not  carry  my  polemOe  against 
the  traditional  renderings  so  far  as  to  expect  unvarying  exactness  in  the 
grammatical  forms.  Nothing  could  be  more  feeble  as  a  procedure  than  to 
criticize  severely  the  inexactness  of  grammatical  forms  in  these  ancient  renderings, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  as  best  they  could. 

^  Did  the  translator  actually  see  a  present  participle  nom.  singular  feminine  in 
nii^eaonhenti ;  and  have  we  possibly  here  a  case  of  a  present  active  participle 
with  the  nasal  preserved.  We  must  remember  that  all  the  nom.  singular 
feminine  forms  of  participle  present  in  -ati  were  possibly  (or  probably)  onoe 
'  -anti.'  The  -enti  as  3ra  plural  here  would  have  to  be  corrected.  Ner.  did  not 
see  a  verbal  form. 
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that  which  is  Horn's  feasts,  and  so  puts  upon  ^  (the  place  for 
ofEering  or  *for  the  repast/  that  is  to  say,  who  'dishes') 
Horn's  dron ;  [that  is  to  say,  she  does  not  sacrifice ;  and  yet 
eats  (at  home  P)  ],  not  by  this  is  there  for  her  a  priest's  son ; 
(that  is  to  say,  she  does  not  become  the  fruitful  wife  of 
a  priest  through  this  defectiye  use  of  the  Haoma). 

Also  the  birth  of  many  sons  ^  (lit.  '  good  sonship '  (sic) )  is 
not  given  to  her  [in  any  other  (way  ^)]. 


Hdm'a  Five-fold  Offering. 

(45)  With  the  five-fold  named*  (ones,  (or  *one'))  am  I;, 
and  with  the  five-fold  named  (ones)  am  I  not ;  [with  five 
persons  *  is  (my)  lodging  ®  ;  and  with  five  persons  *  is  it 
not]     .     .     .     ; 

(46)  With  that  one  whose ^  (or  'which')  is  the  good 
thought  (or  *  who  is  the  one  who  thinks  aright ')  am  I,  and 
with  that  one  who®  is  the  evil-minded®  am  I  not. 


^  I  cannot  accede  to  'puts  upon '  for  the  original,  which  should  mean  *  sits/ 
For  *  places  *  we  should  need  the  causative.  Ner.  understood  by  the  word 
'announces,'  whereas  the  Pahlavi  should  mean  something  like  'dishes'  (the 
offering). 

•  Or  'the  birth  of  good  sons,'  but  hQ  =  sti  has  often  the  force  of  'many' ; 
cf.  suvirya. 

'  Possibly  meaning  'beyond  any  other  (womanj.'  'By  another,'  or  'second' 
(husband),  is  hardly  probaole.    Ner.  has  '  somethmg  else  besides.* 

^  Pan2-le-gud-S§m  having  the  force  of  a  compositum.  This  word  Sem  is 
a  refreshing  blunder.  §em  translates  (?)  the  end  of  the  genitive  plural  termination 
-nllm  of  pan6anam !  Ner.  curiously  does  not  follow  it.  Were  his  Pahlavi  MSS. 
without  itP  or  have  we  his  extremely  interesting  refusal  to  follow  the  error  of 
his  texts  P 

^  See  the  blunder  of  §em  perhaps  corrected  by  the  ais  of  the  gloss. 

•  I  do  not  think  that  the  mahmanlh,  or  *  mihmanih,'  of  the  gloss  is  another 
blunder.  My  '  lodging '  would  be  a  '  chez  moi,'  and  is  quite  natural  as  a  rendering 
of  havam  s  « I  am '  in  the  text.  The  glossist  did  not  see  a  form  of  <  man '  =  *  to 
dwell '  in  -an^. 

^  Or  '  which  is  the  g;ood  thought ' ;  yet  the  original  may  be  read  as  a  personal, 
*  to  the  one  endowed  with  good  thought.' 

•  Or  'which  is  the  evil  mind.'  Ner.,  however,  preferred  the  personal  idea 
in  both  cases ;  see  his  very  clever  sumatini,  durmatmi,  from  sumati,  durmati ; 
of.  abHmutin  from  an  aVimatia  *  plotting  against,'  and  atithSn  from  &tithi  = 
'wandering.'  See  the  personal  concrete  asaund,  i.e.  asavan5,  'of  the  saint,' 
just  on  below.  Some  might,  however,  think  that  the  personal  concrete  word 
'  saint.'  occurring  after,  leaves  room  for  the  abstracts  above.  It  is,  however,  on 
tiie  whole,  best  to  render  terms  in  as  personal  a  sense  as  possible,  avoiding  the 
abstracts. 
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(47)  With  him  who  is  the  (man  ^)  of  good  speech  am  I ; 
and  with  the  evil  speaker  am  I  not. 

(48)  And  with  him*  who  is  of  the  good  deeds  am  I,  and 
with  him  of  the  evil  deeds  am  J  not. 

(49)  With  him  who  is  the  obedient  hearer^  am  I,  [who 
has^  (or  possibly  'who  maintains'^  (or  'accepts')  the Destoor)] 
am  I ;  and  with  the  recalcitrant  '^  am  I  not,  [with  the  one 
who  does  not  possess*  (or  'maintain')  the  Destoor]. 

(50)  With  him  who  (is)  the  holy^  am  I,  and  with  him 
who  is  the  irreligious  am  I  not. 

(51)  Therefore  even  so  (it  is),  from  that  (time,  or  '  from 
that  state  of  things ')  imtil  the  end,  when  there  is,  (that  is, 
when  there  shall  be)  the  discriminating  decree  of  the  spirits 
[to  me  this  thing  (is)  so ;  (that  is  to  say,  it  shall  continue 
thus  to  be)]. 

Doxologies. 

(52)  Thereupon  ^  said  Zartust  to  him :  Praise  to  Horn 
made  by  Auharmazd ;  good  is  Hom,  the  Aiiharmazd-made 
one ;  praise  to  H5m.  [Again,  that  is  to  say,  away  ^  upon 
the  praise]  he  goes  from  him ;  (that  is  to  say,  the  apparition 
vanishes  with  the  sentence  *  Praise  to  (Hom) ' ) ;  (that  is, 
when.it  is  uttered). 


*  As  before,  these  terms  may  be  translated  as  abstracts.  The  originals  might 
also  be  read  as  abstracts;  so  1  preferred  in  1883-6.  Ner.  prefers  the  concrete 
and  personal  concept  again  as  oefore.  Dushuxt  as  =  dus  -f  hu  +  uxt  (?)  is 
interesting ;  or  is  it  *  diwaiixt  *  ? 

2  As  before,  we  might  render  in  the  abstract  *  with  the  good  deed ' ;  I  now 
prefer  the  personal  concept.    So  Ner.  also  prefers  the  persond  once  more. 

^  Notice  that  sro^  and  asroS  are  taken  in  the  gloss  wholly  as  concrete  and 
personal,  'maintaining,*  or  *not  maintaining  the  Destoor.'  Ner.  has  again  the 
personal  concrete  form  as  before. 

*  Ner.  has,  *  who  takes '  or  *  accepts '  the  guru.  Perhaps  yaxsennnef  may 
merely  mean  *  who  has  a  Destoor.'    This,  however,  would  be  flat. 

^  We  must  understand  the  expression  aharuv'  (aharuvo),  *holy,'  as  expressing 
*  orthodox  punctiliousness '  backed  by  good  conduct  and  principle. 

®  I  think  that  *  af,'  usuaUy  meaning  merely  *  also,'  should  be  here  rendered 
in  the  sense  of  aat,  the  original. 

'  At  the  first  glance  one  would  suppose  this  to  be  a  rubrical  direction ;  **  a^ain 
the  priest  renews,  or  repeats,  the  formula  of  praise."  But  if  Ner.'s  tarohita^ 
is  to  be  read  as  ordinary  Sanskrit,  we  have  **  (he  has)  *  vanished'  again  upon 
the  completion  of  the  praise."  Hardly  **  Do  you  depart  again  to  his  praise." 
which  makes  but  feeble  sense.  **Do  ye  go  again  to  his  praise*'  should  be 
**  do  ye  *  come '  again." 
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(53)  All  the  H5ms  would  I  praise  on,  those  which  are 
upon  the  highest  mountains,  those  also  in  the  leaf-grown^ 
clefts,  and  the  Horn  which  they  have  even  for  distress^; 
(for  instance),  that  which  (has  reference)  to  the  harlot^  (see 
above).  [With  her  there  is  distress  from  it  (the  Horn)  when 
to  her  they  would  do  an  improper*  thing  by  means  of  it 
(or  'toward  her')]. 

Libation. 

(54)  When  I  shall  pour  what  is  within  the  silver  basin 
over  into  the  golden  one,  [that  is  to  say,  (when)  I  will  cause 
thee,  (O  Hom)  to  turn  from  the  Zaothra-bearers  on  to  the 
two  cups*]. 

(55)  And  I  do  ^  not  cast  thee  upon  the  groimd  so  glorious, 
and  so  precious  (as  thou  art).  [  (The  meaning)  is  '  thy  value 
is  thus  like  a  clever  ^  man '  (alluding  to  the  bodily  form  in 
which  the  apparition  made  itself  manifest).] 


The  Holy  Texts. 

(56)  Those,  0  Hom,  are  thy  Gathas.®  [As  gratification 
results  to  thee,  and  also  to  the  other  Bountiful  Yazads 
from  these  Qathas,  thine  is  (also)  gratification  from  this 
Fargard®]  ;  also  thine  those  (Gathas)  are,  [i.e.  thy*  praise 
is  this  Fargard]. 

*  Rodit-tak,  or  Rosttak,  is,  of  course,  a  blunder  for  raonam  =  *  of  the  valleys.* 
'  So,  mistaking  the  sense  of  ^ahu,  which  throws  the  whole  translation  into 

disorder. 

'  I  do  not  hold  this  to  be  correct.  Jain!  is  here  used  in  an  ordinary  or  *  good  * 
sense ;  see  my  critical  free  rendering.  The  word  '  havat '  may  be  the  awuliary 
to  a  past  participle  understood,  or  it  may  introduce  the  following  gloss  in  the 
usual  sense  =  ^  (the  meaning)  is.' 

^  I  do  not  see  what  renders  derezahu,  unless  it  be  that  the  word  looked  in  its 
original  form  like  dreevant ;  and  so  was  rendered  avarun',  but  this  occurs  only  in 
the  gloss.  The  mistake  as  to  a  lizahu  threw  all  into  confusion.  Derezahu 
I  refer  to  darz  =  <  to  bind,'  Ind.  darh,  dfnhati. 

^  Ner.'s  text  is  here  in  a  hopelessly  shattered  condition. 

*  The  prohibitive  conjunctive  form  is  not  reproduced ;  Ner.  likewise  omits  it. 
^  Referring  to  the  stimulus  of  Hom  as  awaking  the  intellect. 

^  I  hardly  think  the  Gathas  themselves  were  referred  to.  The  words  are  here 
used  of  the  Haoma  Hymn,  which  is,  of  course,  made  up  of  separate  pieces  of 
▼arious  dates. 

*  Section. 
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The  Nlrang  and  its  Rubrics, 

(57)  These  are  thy  teachings^  (posfiibly  *thy  feastings') 
of  whatsoever  sort  (of  the  various  detailed  usage).  [The 
Nirang  offering  is  (here)  eaten  three  times  (that  is  to  say, 
in  three  portions).  The  pieces  that  are  left  (lit.  '  of  the  end ') 
are  thrown  away.]  Also  thine  are  those  which  are  the  dron 
(offerings)  of  the  (exactly)  correct  (ritual)  words.  [And  thy 
dron,  (O  Horn)  is  this  Fargard.  This  (as  above  stated) 
Mahvindat  (so  now  preferring)  said,  (i.e.  delivered  as  his 
opinion).     Dat-I-Auharmazd  said:   ^(the  meaning)'  is  this: 

*  Those  are  for  thee,  O  Hom,  (those)  my  Gathas,  and  that 
three-fold  (thrice  repeated)  Asem  vohu,  is  thine.  Also  thine, 
0  Horn,  is  that  which  is  the  praise  of  them  (that  is,  the 
actual  use  of  them  in  the  laudations  of  the  liturgy) ;  thine 
also  is  the  teaching  ^  (or  the  *  feasting ' ')  of  whatsoever  sort. 
Also  thine,  0  Hom,  are  the  correctly  spoken  (ritual)  words.' 
Both,  (that  is  to  say,  the  Asem  Vohu ;  and  the  ritual  words 
above  used  when  the  offering  was  made ;  perhaps  the  words 

*  Praise  to  Hom,')  both,  are  to  be  repeated  twice.] 


An  Interruption  in  the  Rendering. 

(58)  The  translation  of  this  section  has  not  been  handed 
down  to  us. 

Ner.  states  the  fact:  "This  section  is  not  extant.''  He 
uses  the  word  naste  =  na'ste  (not  '  taste '). 


Haoma  as  Health  and  Victory. 

(59)  Upon  the  acquisition  of  health  and  victory  heal  thou 
with  healing,  [that  is  to  say,  keep  (thy  people  victorious) 
and  well]. 


^  Possibly  of  'f eastings'  (?),  as  one  might  suppose  Ner.  to  have  meant  with 
his  asYadana^  (read  asTadab).  So  indeed  most  naturally :  yet  see  asradaya,  used 
by  Ner.  for  teaching,  elsewhere ;  see  Y.  32,  5c,  etc.  Even  at  Y.  32,  8,  this 
should  be  the  meaning. 
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(60)  These  are  for  me,  and  thou  art  also.  Do  thou  ^  pour 
forth  this  which  is  thy  brilliant  exhilaration  (i.e.  sparkling 
•drops,  which  convey  the  coveted  exhilaration) ;  yea  pour 
forfli  this  which  is  thy  lightly  moving  exhilaration  (perhaps 
meaning  'thy  foaming  liquor*),  [that  is  to  say,  grant ^  me 
lightness  (or  'vivacity  of  spirits*)].  They  (these  influences) 
cause  that  which  is  thine  exhilarating  (liquor)  to  flow 
(lit.  'make  it  go,'  or  'fly';  (hardly  'make  it  bear  (me  on)'). 

(61)  The  Zot  (Zaotar,  speaks)  :  Victorious  art  thou  when 
they  praise  thee  also  with  *  a  word ;  (that  is  to  say, 
'a  formida')  spoken  in  accordance  with  the  Qathas, 


Rewards. 

(62)  (That  is  to  say,  when  they  render)  praise  to  the 
Kine  ;  that  is,  who  provides  (the  Herd  also)  with  water 
and  fodder,  milk  and  young  (fatlings)  are  his  from  the 
worship  of  the  Herds. 

(63)  Also  his  is  (free)  utterance  (or  possibly  '  reputation ') 
on  account  of  the  Herds,  and  his  also  is  victory  from  the 
Herds. 

(64)  Also  food  (comes)  to  him  from  the  Herds,  and  also 
clothing  from  them. 

(66)  [It  is  so  as  is  said  in  the  Gathas  *  thus :  "  He  who 
gives  praise  to  the  Herd,  to  him  comes  praise  from  the  Herd." 

(65a)  Here  at  the  end  I  say  thus ;  that  "  he  who  praises 
Horn,  becomes  the  more  victorious."  *]     He  ®  who  is  Herds- 


^  This,  while  aflordii^  a  good  meaning,  indicates  an  error  in  the  text ;  fravam 
arose  from  mistaking  miya-  for  frava.  Recall  the  frequent  interchange  of 
*y'  and  *t.*  Of  course,  fravam,  if  it  be  the  true  text,  is  a  2nd  singular 
imperative,  see  the  gloss  in  the  2nd  singular  ;  yet  Ner.  seems  to  have  read 
fravamam,  see  his  prabruve  (always  remembering,  however,  that  he  may  have 
read  franam  (am),  for  prabruve  could  mean  *  I  praise '  as  well  as  *  I  speak  forth'). 

^  Notice  the  2nd  smgular  present  for  2nd  singular  imperative.  Or  shall  we 
clumsily  render  *  thou  givest '  r 

'  Neryosangh's  ^  sarvam '  is  hardly  correct  for  '  ham '  here ;  see  the  haOra  of 
the  original. 

^  Referring  to  61,  *^  zag  !  pavani6  gasaif  gi!ift'.''  This  65  should  be  considered 
as  gloss,  as  is  indicated  by  the  brackets. 

*  This  should  be  considered  to  be  gloss ;  see  above,  Y.  X,  13. 

•  See  y.  48,  5. 
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guardian  (a  man)  of  actiyity,  cultivates  food  for  us,  [that 
is  to  say,  he  keeps  it  back  in  store  for  us]. 


Though  I  pursue  such  a  rigorous  critique  upon  this  very 
interesting  document,  and  report  that  a  tame  submission 
to  these  traditional  renderings  is  out  of  all  question  for 
those  who  wish  their  labours  to  have  a  permanent  value,. 
I  am  just  as  decisively  forced  on  the  other  hand  to  demand 
a  complete  proficiency  as  to  their  suggestions  of  all  writers 
who  pretend  to  exercise  authority  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
quite  as  gross  an  error  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  imderstand 
them,  as  it  is  to  follow  them  too  closely.  They  were  our  first 
teachers;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  defects  of  shattered, 
time-worn  texts,  they  really  gave  us  our  first  lessons  as  to 
all  we  know. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  great  difference  between 
the  subject-matter  of  this  later  Avesta  and  that  of  the  Gathas* 
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Art.  XIX.—8etavyd,  or  To-wai.     By  W.  Vost,  M.R.A.S. 

The  Chinese  pilgrims  tell  us  that  a  atupa  was  erected  over 
the  "relics  of  the  entire  body"  of  Eadyapa  Buddha  at 
a  place  which  Fa-hian  names  To-wai,  and  locates  50  li  to 
the  fvest,  or  according  to  Yuan  Chwang,  who  does  not  name 
the  town,  at  a  distance  of  16  li  (the  Life  gives  60  1%)  to  the 
north'toesty  of  6ravasti  city.  Both  pilgrims,  therefore,  agree 
in  placing  the  stupa  of  Eadyapa  Buddha  to  the  westward  of 
SravastI  city. 

To-wai  is,  without  a  doubt,  Setavyanagara,  as  the 
circumstance  of  the  enshrining  of  an  unbroken  skeleton  is 
**  not  related  concerning  any  other  Buddha "  (Hardy, 
Manual,  p.  88)  except  EaSyapa.  (The  correct  spelling 
should  probably  be  Eadyapa,  with  the  first  a  short.)  The 
Buddhavamka  affirms  that  the  EaSyapa  %tupa  was  located  in 
the  Setawyano  garden  in  Setawyanagaram  {J.A.8.  Bengal, 
vol.  vii,  1838,  p.  797),  and  adds  that  the  bones  of  this  saint 
did  not  become  disjointed  even  after  cremation.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  identification  of  To-wai  with  Setavya 
has  eluded  the  notice  of  the  various  translators  of  the 
itineraries  of  the  pilgrims,  and  of  scholars  who  have  sifted 
the  pilgrims'  accounts  for  the  rich  store  of  geographical 
information  obtainable.  For  the  reasons  given  I  disagree 
with  Mr.  Vincent  Smith's  suggestion  {Remains  near  Kasia, 
p.  4,  note  3)  that  Setavya  will  probably  prove  to  be  Sahet 
Mahet. 

To-wai,  not  unlikely,  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce  in  the 
Chinese  character  Sa-a-va-ya,  that  is,  Satavaya,  in  which  t 
had  become  elided,  and  with  the  sibilant  pronounced  like 
th  in  the  English  word  theme.  At  present  our  stable 
servants  of  the  Chamar  caste,  in  the  east  of  the  United 
Provinces,  similarly  pronounce   bihishti,  'water-carrier,*  as 

J.R.A.8.  1903.  33 
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bihtthtt,  but  sometimes  as  bihihtl,  and  other  sibilants  in  like 
manner;  and  raw  Gurkha  recruits  from  Nepal  say  thdMb, 
instead  of  sdhib,  *  master/  In  both  instances  the  sibilants 
th  as  in  themCy  and  is  in  common  use  wherever  the  Bhojpuri 
dialect  is  spoken.  I  suspect  that  in  Burma  'Kothambi' 
and  ^Wethalie/  for  KauiSmbi  and  YaiiSli  (Bigandet,  Ltfe 
of  Oatidama,  vol.  i,  p.  234),  are  similarly  sounded. 

It  is  said  that  Gautama,  on  leaving  bravasti  for  Bajagirhai 
passed  in  order  through  ^'S^tawya,  Kapilawastu,  Eusin&ra, 
Wis&ld"  (Hardy,  Manual,  p.  347).  From  this  record  the 
inference,  which  doubtless  is  incorrect  in  view  of  the 
testimony  of  Fa-hian  and  Yuan  Ohwang,  would  appear  to 
follow  that  Setavya  was  situated  to  the  south-east  from 
j^ravastl  city  on  the  road  to  Kapilavastu  city,  which  lay 
a  long  way  to  the  south-east.  It  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  learn  if  there  is  any  definite  statement  in  the 
Pali  books  as  to  the  bearing  to  Setavya  from  Sravasti  city. 
Setavya  is,  not  improbably,  too,  the  same  as  Satiabia  in 
KoSala,  the  town  mentioned  (Rhys  Davids  :  Buddhism,  1880, 
p.  72)  as  that  at  which  Gautama  spent  part  of  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  ministry. 

Scholars  may  still  desire  to  leave  imdecided  the  question 
of  the  exact  position  of  Setavya  or  To-wai  with  respect  to 
Sravasti  city,  and  to  keep  an  open  mind  as  to  whether 
Sravasti  and  Sahet  Mahet  are  identical,  or  whether  l^ravasfi 
city  was  situated  under  the  hills  where  the  Aciravati  or 
Eapati  river  reaches  the  plains.  As  promised,  I,  therefore, 
send  notes  of  two  ancient  sites  to  the  eastward  of  Sahet 
Mahet  in  the  Gauda  (Gon^a)  District,  which  I  believe  are 
worthy  of  mention,  as  the  places  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
of  some  importance. 

Basedlla,  about  27°  24'  N.,  82°  20'  E.,  and  six  miles  east 
from  Balrampur  or  about  seventeen  miles  from  Sahet  Mahe^y 
is  the  name  of  a  village  which  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of 
a  series  of  mounds,  which  cover  a  space  close  on  1,000  feet  in 
length  and  the  same  in  breadth.  The  trigonometrical  station 
shown  on  the  large-scale  map  stands  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  remains.    The  ruins  are  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
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right  bank  of  the  present  bed  of  the  BapatI  river,  but 
formerly  this  river  bordered  on  the  west  and  north  sides 
of  the  site,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  straight  and  correctly  oriented  walls.  Within 
the  walled  area  can  be  seen  five  ancient  wells,  the  circular 
cylinders  of  which  are  exactly  35  inches  in  diameter.  Their 
mouths  are  in  some  instances  square  and  in  others  triangular 
in  shape.  The  wells  are  built  of  very  large  ancient  flat 
bricks.  When  I  visited  Basedila  in  July,  1899,  I  heard 
that  Bengal  and  North- Western  Eailway  contractors  had 
carted  away  bricks  from  this  site  for  close  on  three  years, 
and  I  saw  their  workmen  digging  some  from  the  foundations 
of  a  monastery,  the  outer  wall  of  which  was  of  the  thickness 
of  two  ancient  bricks  laid  side  by  side,  while  the  dividing 
wall  between  each  individual  cell  corresponded  to  the  breadth 
of  one  brick.  They  told  me  that  they  had  also  discovered, 
and  completely  destroyed,  the  ruins  of  a  temple  built  entirely 
of  beautifully  moulded  bricks,  and  this  I  can  readily  believe, 
as  I  myself  saw  at  least  six  kinds  of  moulded  bricks  with 
clearly  cut  designs,  which  were  well  worth  photographing. 
Specimens  of  some  of  these  bricks  can  be  seen  built  into  the 
walls  of  a  roofless  house  of  one  apartment  in  the  village. 
I  noticed  lying  about  specimens  of  uncarved  burnt  bricks, 
which  measured  (1)  17"  x  10",  (2)  14"  x  9",  (3)  9"  x  10", 
but  I  omitted  to  keep  a  record  of  the  thickness  of  each 
variety.  In  the  ruins  numerous  small  sun-dried  clay  bottles 
and  saucers  are  found,  and  I  obtained  a  marble  mould  for 
the  manufacture  of  ten  kinds  of  women's  ear,  forehead,  and 
arm  ornaments.  Occasionally  an  early  Kusan  copper  coin 
is  turned  up.  Basedila  must  have  been  a  place  of  great 
sanctity  in  ancient  times,  as  there  are  a  very  great  number 
of  tanks  of  all  sizes  on  every  side,  except  the  north,  outside 
the  walled  enclosure.  The  tanks,  none  of  which  seem  to 
be  lined  with  bricks,  were  probably  made  by  pilgrims  ages 
ago.  I  am  told,  on  what  appears  to  be  reliable  authority, 
that  Buddhist  pilgrims  from  Arakan  in  Burma  visit  the 
place,  but  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  during  my  three 
years  residence  in  the  Gauda  District  to  meet  with  any  of 
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them,  to  learn  the  reason  why  they  hold  this  spot  sacred» 
and  I  did  not  stay  long  enough  at  the  time  of  my  ^iait 
to  Basedlla  to  hear  if  any  legends  are  current  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

..  Paltipur,  about  6  miles  to  the  south  side  of  Balrampur, 
which  is  distant  10^  miles  to  the  south-east  from  Sahet 
Mahety  has  the  village  named  Ratanpur  to  its  north  and 
Eariarpur  to  its  south  side.  A  few  years  ago  some  workmen 
opened  here  an  underground  chamber  built  of  large  bricks, 
which  on  fracture  showed  husks  of  paddy,  and  in  consequence 
the  date  of  the  chamber  was  conjectured  to  be  of  the  same 
age  as  the  ruins  at  Sahet  Mahet.  The  chamber  contained 
the  skeleton  of  a  very  tall  man,  which  crumbled  to  dust  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  workmen  fled  in  terror,  and  the 
chamber  was  afterwards  closed,  without,  I  understand,  being 
destroyed  to  any  great  extent.  The  skeleton  was  probably 
that  of  some  holy  person.  The  native  gentleman,  at  that 
time  sub-manager  of  the  Balrampur  estates,  who  volunteered 
me  this  account,  is,  I  consider,  trustworthy  with  respect  to 
his  facts.  He  presented  me  with  a  violin-shaped  copper 
ladle  for  pouring  oil  on  holy  fire,  and  with  a  well-carved 
light-coloured  sandstone  female  head,  ornamented  with 
a  necklace  and  ear-rings  of  the  pattern  cut  on  the  mould 
from  Basedila.  These,  he  said,  had  been  discovered  in  the 
Paltipur  ruins. 
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Art.  XX. — Cup-marks  as  an  Archaic  Form  of  Inscription, 
By  J.  H.  RiVett-Carnac,  C.I.E.,  F.S.A.,  late  I.C.S., 
Colonel  Volunteers,  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  H.M. 

Many  years  ago,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  attention  was  drawn  by  me  to  the  resemblanoa 
borne  by  the  'cup-marks'  foimd  in  India  to  the  archaic 
scnlptnrings  of  Europe,  described  by  the  late  Sir  Jamea 
Simpson  and  other  writers  on  the  subject,  and  certam^ 
theories  were  advanced  regarding  the  possible  significance^ 
of  these  markings. 

Since  then,  the  enquiry  has  been  advanced  by  the  discovery 
of  these  rough  sculpturings  in  many  parts  of  the  world  in 
which  they  had  hitherto  remained  unnoticed.  Sketches  and 
reports  on  these  cups  and  circles  will  be  foimd  scattered 
throughout  the  Proceedings  of  many  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  the  subject  is  now 
receiving  special  attention  in  Italy  and  Spain,  where  these 
markings  are  to  be  foimd  in  considerable  numbers  and  in 
many  permutations.  Certain  evidence  from  the  Chinese 
classics,  recently  obtained,  appears  also  to  bear  on  my 
theories.  And  the  presence  of  these  markings  in  China^ 
and  the  traditions  relating  thereto,  have  suggested  to  me 
that  the  subject  may  be  considered  of  sufficient  interest  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  its 
members  in  many  parts  of  the  Far  East,  who  may  be  able 
to  render  valuable  assistance  by  noting  and  reporting  on 
any  similar  marks  which  may  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
localities  in  which  they  reside. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  attempt  to  clear  the 
groimd  by  meeting  the  objections  that  may  not  unnaturally 
be  raised  to  the  importance  of  these  markings  by  those  who 
are  imacquainted  with  the  works  of  the  late  Sir  James 
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Simpson,  Professor  D^sor,  Dr.  Rau,  and  others.  In  the 
present  paper  it  is  not  proposed  to  examine  these  objections,, 
but  to  confine  the  remarks  as  far  as  possible  to  what 
is  believed  to  be  new  evidence  supporting  the  theory 
that  these  markings  are,  possibly,  an  archaic  form  of 
inscription.  It  may,  however,  be  noticed  that  the  above 
writers  have  shown  in  some  detail  that  many  at  least  of 
these  cup-marks  are  neither  of  recent  nor  accidental  origin. 
Since  the  publication  of  Sir  James  Simpson's  work,  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  the  discovery  in  many  new  localities  of 
cups  and  circles,  resembling  those  figured  by  him,  have 
helped  to  confirm  the  views  advanced  at  the  time.  And  it 
may  fairly  be  stated  that  there  is  now  hardly  any  rocky 
country  in  the  explored  world  in  which  these  markings 
are  not  to  be  recognized  by  those  who  seek  for  them. 
Some  of  the  usual  forms  of  the  cup-marks,  and  the  circles 
which  often  accompany  them,  are  given  in  Plate  I. 

Up  to  the  present,  however,  little  importance  has  been 
attached  to  these  cup-marks,  and  the  general  verdict  seems 
to  be  that,  even  admitting  them  to  be  both  artificial  and 
ancient,  they  are  at  the  best  but  a  rough  form  of 
ornamentation,  possessed  of  no  significance,  and  consequently 
of  just  as  little  scientific  interest. 

The  theory^  now  to  be  noticed  is  that  these  cujHmarks 
are  a  very  ancient  form  of  '  writing,'  and  that  the 
accompanying  circles  are  the  symbols  of  the  faith  of  those 
by  whom  these  inscriptions  were  made.    The  word  *  writing  * 

^  That  these  markings  might  be  proved  to  be  an  archaic  form  of  inscriptioii 
was,  I  belieTe,  first  suggested  many  years  a^o  by  Canon  Greenwell,  F.R.S.,  who 
also  recopized  in  the  circles  possible  rehgious  symbols.  Duke  Algernon  of 
Northumberland,  by  whom  many  inscribed  stones  were  noticed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alnwick,  whilst  accepting  these  views  generally,  held  to  the  importance 
of  the  collection  of  further  evidence,  and  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  these 
markings,  the  results  of  which  were  printed  and  enmved  in  the  maenifioent 
folio  completed  after  the  death  of  the  Duke,  and  lioerally  distributed  by  hn 
successors  to  the  leading  Antiquarian  Societies.  As,  unfortunately,  this  valuable 
work  was  issued  privately,  it  is  not  generally  available,  and  is  but  little  known. 

M.  Emile  Cartailhac,  who  was  much  interested  in  my  Indian  discoveries, 
expressed  his  opinion  (**  La  France  pr^historique,  d'apr^  les  Monuments,"  Paris, 
1889) :  *'  II  est  done  positif  oue  les  pierres  a  ^cuelies  avaient  une  signification 
pour  les  hommes  de  Page  de  la  pierre  et  pour  leurs  descendants  ou  suoceeseurs 
imm^diats.  Leur  sens  mysterieux  6tait  compris  dans  une  grande  partie  da 
I'Europe.     Apr^  T^e  de  bronze  elles  disparaissent.*' 
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is  used  in  its  early  sense,  that  of  scratching  or  marking, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  writings  were  ideographs,  used 
at  a  period  when  the  material  for  record  was  limited  to  stone, 
long  before  the  discovery  of  an  alphabetical  system  and  of 
improved  appliances,  admitting  of  the  development  of  writing 
in  its  later  stages. 

Bough  as  the  system  was,  it  was  probably  all  that  was 
possible  before  the  discovery  of  metal.  To  those  working  on 
stone,  with  a  stone  implement,  pictographs,  or  lines,  or  letters, 
would  have  been  difficult  to  fashion,  even  if  the  workers 
had  been  sufficiently  advanced  to  adopt  such  systems.  The 
rude  stone  implement  known  as  a  'celt'  would  be  used, 
and  with  it  the  easiest  of  all  marks  would  be  an  indentation 
poimded  and  groimd  out  on  the  rock  with  the  smaller  end 
of  the  celt,  and  forming  the  cup-marks  now  under  notice. 
Such  marks,  sometimes  large,  sometimes  small,  are  to  be 
found  in  an  endless  variety  of  permutations  on  stones  and 
rocks  in  almost  every  coimtry  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa, 
in  both  North  and  South  America,  whilst  recently  they 
have  been  brought  to  light  in  Australia  also.  And  it  may 
safely  be  averred  that  those  already  noticed  and  figured 
are  but  a  portion  of  those  which  exist,  and  which  would 
be  available  for  comparison  if  the  subject  should  be 
considered  of  sufficient  interest  to  stimidate  further  enquiry 
and  research. 

So  far,  little  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  adduced 
that  these  widely  diffiised  markings  are  an  ancient  form 
of  inscription.  If  they  be  prehistoric,  as  supposed,  then 
obviously  no  historical  evidence  is  available  in  their  support. 
Before  producing  what  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  accepted  as 
evidence  foimded,  if  not  on  history,  still  on  tradition,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  consider  the  theory  on  the  basis  of 
probabilities. 

It  is  known  that  a  very  early  form  of  recording  and 
conveying  ideas  was  by  the  means  of  knotted  cords.^    The 

^  <'  In  the  highest  antiquity  gOYemment  was  carried  on  successfully  by  the  use 
of  knotted  corcb — ^to  preserre  the  memory  of  things." — Yh  King^  Dr.  Legge*s 
tranBlation. 
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system  was  ideographic,  just  as  the  knot  in  the  pocket 
handkerchief  is  ideographic.  Three  knots  in  a  cord  might, 
by  a  prearranged  code,  convey  to  the  recipients  that  the 
sender  considered  the  bearer  to  be  trustworthy,  or  the 
reverse.^  The  presence  on  rocks  of  cup-marks  joined  by 
lines,  or  ^  gutters '  as  they  have  been  termed,  suggests  that 
these  cups  were  possibly  the  reproduction  on  stone  of  tibe 
ideas  recorded  on  the  strings  or  thongs.  As  the  joining 
of  the  cups  by  lines  entailed  labour,  and  the  lines  on  the 
stone  were  unnecessary,  they  may  possibly  for  that  reason 
have  been  discarded.  Without  the  lines,  the  cups  alone 
would  still  remain  a  satisfactory  copy  of  the  knots  so- 
arranged  on  the  strings,  and  with  or  without  the  joining 
lines  would  convey  the  same  ideas  to  those  by  whom  the 
system  was  understood.  (See  marks  on  Fig.  A,  Plate  I, 
which  may  be  seen  both  with  and  without  connecting  lines.) 

A  brief  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  ideas  are  conveyed 
and  recorded,  even  in  the  present  day,  by  a  system  of 
ideographs  resembling  in  some  way  the  above,  may  be 
of  interest  as  showing  its  application  in  what  may  be  called 
elementary  methods  where  the  alphabetical  system  or  the 
formation  of  letters  is  inconvenient  or  difficult. 

In  fine  weather  at  sea  messages  between  ships  can  be 
communicated  by  a  variety  of  methods.  But  before  the 
invention  of  the  system  of  wireless  telegraphy,  communication 
at  a  distance  or  in  bad  weather  was  by  flags  by  day,  by  fixed 
lamps  or  flashes  by  night.  The  flag  system  was  sometimes 
alphabetic,  but  more  generally  ideographic,  certain  com- 
binations conveying  prearranged  ideas.  But  in  calms,  when 
flags  were  not  blown  out  and  revealed,  a  system  of  discs  was 
used,  and  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  Board  of  Trade  regulationsi. 
which  approaches  sufficiently  near  to  what  is  claimed  for  the 
cup-mark  system  of  ideographs.     Thus  three  discs  hoisted 

as  above  \|/  might  convey  to  a  mariner,  without  the 
difficulty  and  risk  of  spelling  out  a  message  in  a  language  he 

^  A  message  accordmg  to  the  Morse  telegraphic  code  can  readily  be  recoi^ded 
by  knota  made  on  a  string  at  long  or  short  intervals. 
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might  not  understand,  that  the  signaller  required  assistance. 
The  system  of  stationary  lamp  signals,  as  distinct  from  flashes 
by  electric  light,  may  be  seen  in  the  Board  of  Trada 
regulations,  and  is  little  more  than  a  system  of  illuminated 
cup-marks.  And  somewhat  similar  marks  maybe  recognized 
in  a  musical  score,  whilst  Beethoyen's  rough  notes  will  show 
that  he  also  eliminated  the  lines  or  'gutters'  in  rapidly 
jotting  down  musical  ideas  in  his  pocket-book.  The  system, 
of  raised  dots  (Plate  III)  for  the  use  of  the  blind  is  but  an 
inverted  arrangement  of  cup-marks.  The  words  can  be  spelt 
out,  but  abbreviations  or  ideographs  are  included  when  well- 
known  words  or  sentences  that  recur  are  used.  All  that 
is  claimed  in  the  present  argument  is  that  if  in  systems 
where  the  use  of  letters  for  various  reasons  is  difficult,  such 
simple  marks  «s  those  indicated  are  employed  even  in  the 
present  day,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  somewhat  similar 
system,  represented  by  the  cups,  may  have  commended  itself 
to  man  at  a  very  early  stage. 

The  Morse  system  now  adopted  for  messages  by  electric 
telegraph  goes  still  further  to  support  the  probability  that 
the  cup-marks  were  a  form  of  ideograph.  Some  advance 
has  been  made  in  recording  messages  in  printed  or  in 
formed  letters  transmitted  by  electric  telegraph.  But  the 
system  generally  in  vogue  now  is  that  of  Morse,  the  dot 
and  dash,  the  short  and  long  mark,  which  has  been  adopted 
in  many  devices  of  signalling  by  flag  and  by  flash  in 
military  operations.  The  permutations  of  two  different 
marks  appear  to  have  suggested  themselves  at  a  very  early 
date  as  a  convenient  form  of  cypher  or  ideograph,  long  before 
Bacon's  dissertation  on  the  subject.  Morse,  in  having  to 
•deal  with  electric  record  in  an  elementary  stage,  adopted 
this  system.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  commenced 
with  permutations  of  the  small  and  large  circle.  This  he 
subsequently  discarded  for  the  short  and  long  line,  for  the 
reason  that,  with  his  delicate  instrument,  the  circle  was 
more  difficult  to  make  than  the  line,  and  that  in  making  the 
circle  the  paper  was  liable  to  be  torn.  The  system  eventually 
adopted  by  him  depended  thus  on  the  instrument  and  the 
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material.  But  the  Morse  system^  though  alphabetical, 
providing  an  equivalent  for  each  letter,  and  admitting  of 
a  message  being  spelt  in  and  spelt  out,  is  also  ideographic. 
In  simple  messages  constantly  used,  such  as  ''Clear  the 
line/'  etc.,  the  words  are  not  spelt,  but  an  ideograph,  such 
as  four  short  lines  or  rapid  dashes  convey  the  meaning,  and 
save  time.  Similarly,  in  military  messages,  whether  by 
electric  telegraph,  flag,  or  flash,  it  would  hardly  be  practical 
to  spell  out  such  a  message  as  ''  The  enemy  is  advancing," 
or  "  Prepare  for  attack."  A  prearranged  ideograph  is 
employed,  which,  if  recorded  on  the  tape,  might  resemble 
the  cup-mark  system,  save  that  the  cups  have,  for  the 
reasons  already  noticed,  been  superseded  by  the  lines. 
And  if  found  easy  and  convenient  to-day,  why  should  not 
a  system  based  on  the  same  lines,  or  rather  on  the  same 
cups,  have  commended  itself  at  a  very  early  stage,  the 
systems  being  all  what  may  be  called  elementary,  and  not 
admitting  or  requiring,  for  various  reasons,  of  elaborate 
alphabetical  record  as  now  known  P 

This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  cups  large  and  small  in 
inany  varieties  of  permutation  are  to  be  found  on  stones 
and  rocks  all  over  the  world.  And  cups  of  the  same  size 
are  also  to  be  found  arranged  in  lines,  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  (Chips'  lamps,  may  be  used  as  a  system  of  ideograph. 

Further,  the  localities  in  which  such  groups  of  cups  are 
found  favour  the  idea  that  they  may  have  been  inscriptions. 
The  Kumaon  markings,  of  which  a  sketch  is  annexed 
(Plate  II),  and  many  others,  show  methodical  arrangement 
which  militates  against  the  theory  of  ornamentation  or 
accidental  groupings.  The  rock  on  which  they  are  inscribed 
faces  a  pass  into  which  local  traffic  is  concentrated.  In  the 
present  day,  if  an  enterprising  dealer  desires  to  advertise 
his  wares,  or  an  important  notice  has  to  be  posted,  the  dte 
chosen  is  a  frequented  thoroughfare  or  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
to  which  traffic  converges.  In  Switzerland,  cup-marks  have 
long  been  found  in  the  valleys  which  the  early  tribes  used 
as  routes  or  halting-places.  It  was  long  ago  suggested  by 
'  me  that  the  Alpine  passes  might  provide  further  evidences. 
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Quite  recently  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Como  Las  found 
an  endless  variety  of  such  markings  in  what  was  indicated 
as  the  most  probable  spot,  i.e.  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  frequented  passes,  used  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  advancing  tribes.  Cup-marks  are  also  frequently 
found  on  tumuli,  and  these  cannot  fail  to  suggest  the 
intention  of  identifying  the  graves  of  the  persons  interred. 
(Plate  I.) 

So  much  for  the  cup-marks.  These,  as  is  known,  are 
frequently  found  in  company  with  circles  with  a  central 
cup  or  dot,  and  with  concentric  circles.  (See  A,  Plate  I.) 
If  it  be  objected  that,  admitting  the  cup  to  be  an  easy  and 
early  form  of  mark,  the  circle  is  more  elaborate  and  of  later 
date,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  given  the  cup  as  a  centre, 
the  circle  can  be  readily  made  with  the  help  of  a  celt  and 
a  thong  or  string.  The  use  of  such  strings  would  have  been 
suggested  at  an  early  stage  by  the  creepers  binding  up  the 
boughs,  and  be  used  for  tying  the  rafters  of  the  necessary 
shelter  or  thatch.  The  brambles  and  creepers  entangling  his 
limbs  and  retarding  his  progress  through  the  forest  would 
suggest  to  man  the  rope  for  tying  up  domestic  animals, 
which,  when  tethered,  would  describe  circles  in  their 
movements ;  and  reproduction  of  this  device  on  stone 
would  follow.  The  view  advanced  is  that  the  circle  is  the 
symbol  of  an  ancient  faith,  which  has  survived  in  India 
until  this  day.  The  cup-marks  and  circle  on  the  stone  of 
a  tumulus  might  indeed  represent  the  ideas  of  the  inscription 
and  the  cross  of  later  tombstones.  It  is  not  suggested  that 
the  cups  so  inscribed  necessarily  recorded  sentences.  They 
may  have  been  distinguishing  marks  to  recognize  a  grave 
of  a  chieftain,  and  may  have  denoted  his  importance  or  any 
special  attribute.  They  may  have  been  his  'cognizance,' 
just  as  two  circular  discs,^  or  cup-marks,  on  the  coat  or 
shield  of  a  man  encased  and  unrecognizable  in  armour 
were  used  for  recognition.  A  somewhat  similar  method  has 
survived  to  the  present  day  in  the  elementary  system  of 

^  The  pawnbroker's  well-known  si^  of  three  balls  is  taken  from  the  Lombard 
shield,  which  carried  three  balls,  or  circles,  or  cnp-marks. 
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marking  portmanteaux  with  crosses,  lines,  or  circles  to  hd 
seen  on  luggage  on  the  railway  platforms  frequented  by 
tourists. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  suggested  by  me  that  these  tumuli, 
similar  in  construction,  in  their  contents,  and  in  their 
markings,  extending  in  an  almost  unbroken  chain  from  the 
East  into  Europe,  might  be  useful  in  tracing  the  progress 
of  the  emigrant  tribes.  And  the  view  received  support 
from  Professors  Bertrand,  D^sor,  and  others.  Since  then 
the  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  by  whom  my  paper  and  sketches  were  republished, 
and  the  enquiry  that  followed  showed  the  existence  oi 
similar  markings  on  the  American  Continent.  A  detailed 
notice  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Rau's  book, 
published  by  the  Ethnological  Department  of  the  TJJ9. 
Government  at  Washington. 

A  further  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  relating  to  these 
cup-marks  has  now  to  be  noticed,  and  is  submitted  not  only 
as  assisting  in  furnishing  a  continuous  trail  between  India 
and  Europe  on  the  one  side  and  the  American  Continent 
on  the  other,  but  as  providing  what  it  is  hoped  may  be 
regarded  as  evidence  in  support  of  the  theories  advanced 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  markings.  Professor  Stephens^ 
of  Copenhagen,  who  was  much  interested  in  my  first  finde 
of  cup-marks  near  Nagpur,  wrote  me,  as  far  back  as 
1870,  "  it  is  to  India  that  we  must  look  for  an  explanation 
of  many  antiquarian  difficulties."  He  was,  perhaps,  not 
so  wide  of  the  mark  if  the  following  evidence  from  the 
adjoining  empire  of  China  is  considered  to  throw  light  on 
the  question. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  my  paper  on  the  Kumaon 
rock  -  markings,  in  which  the  resemblance  of  the  cup  to 
the  Morse  code,  the  circle  to  the  Mahadeo  symbol,  was 
suggested,  an  article  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review^ 
written  by  Professor  Douglas,  of  the  Oriental  Department 
of  the  British  Museum,  in  which  these  markings  and  those 
of  a  similar  type  in  other  parts  of  the  world  were  noticed. 
This  article  is  appended  as  an  explanation  by  an  eminent 
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authority  of  the  position  as  it  presented  itself  at  the  time. 
Writing  to  me  later,  Professor  Douglas  stated  :  '^  It  is 
your  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society 
which  opened  oar  eyes  to  the  probability  that  similar 
eup-marks  to  those  found  by  you  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  diagrams  upon  which  *  The  Book  of  Changes/  the  oldest 
book  in  the  Chinese  language,  is  said  to  have  been  based." 
(See  Plate  III.) 

A  similar  yiew  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  late 
Professor  T.  de  Lacouperie,  whose  early  death  removed 
a  valuable  worker  in  the  enquiry  thus  opened  out,  not, 
however,  before  he  had  been  able  to  give  some  support  to 
these  theories  in  his  "  Beginnings  of  Writing  "  (Nutt, 
1894). 

"The  Book  of  Changes,"  or  Yh  King,  referred  to  by 
Professor  Douglas,  besides  being  the  oldest  of  the  Chinese 
classics,  has  been  described  to  be  the  most  impossible  of  all 
the  great  Chinese  puzzles,  an  unsealed  book,  the  meaning  of 
which  for  generations  the  greatest  scholars  have  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  explain.  It  would  be  rather  more  than 
presumptuous  for  one  who,  like  myself,  is  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  Chinese  language,  to  attempt  to  solve  what  even  Confucius 
could  not  satisfactorily  accomplish.^     The  interpretation  of 


'  Although  the  interpretation  of  the  diagrams  docs  not  bear  on  the  argument, 
the  text  has  some  interest  having  regard  to  the  information  contained,  such, 
for  example,  as  that  relating  to  the  *  Troelodytes,'  the  alien  tribe,  authors  of  the 
cup-marKs,  whilst  the  *  wines,'  or  appendices,  explain  the  cypher  and  its  develop- 
ment. After  reading  througn  some  ot  the  controversies  and  explanations  regarding 
the  riddle,  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  solution  indicated  by  uie  late 
Professor  de  Lacouperie.  Most  commentators  are  mystified,  and  some  irritated, 
by  the  hopelessness  of  the  text  or  translation  of  the  aiagrams,  for  in  the  '*  Book 
of  Changes"  can  be  found  no  sustained  sense  and  no  continuity  of  record. 
-But  supposing  these  diagrams  to  be,  as  Professor  de  Lacouperie  suggests,  the 
'  syllabaries '  of  an  ancient  people,  with  whom  the  art  of  record  was  still  in  its 
infancy,  the  objection  seems  to  disappear .  They  were,  as  I  understand  it, 
examples  of  the  permutations  that  could  be  made  and  the  ideas  recorded  with 
the  assistance  of  tne  cypher  and  long  and  short  stroke.  The  diagrams  resembled 
the  printed  alphabets,  accompanied  by  words  and  sentences,  hun^  up  in  schools 
to  teach  youn^  scholars  their  letters  and  the  manner  of  forming  words  and 
sentences  therefrom,  or  are  like  the  old  needlework  samplers,  of  which  collections 
are  now  to  be  seen  as  handed  down  from  some  generations  ago.  These  show 
the  letters  as  the^  are  to  be  worked,  and  occasionally  contain  some  information, 
such  as  "Anne  is  a  great  Queen,"  **Life  is  short,"  **  Blenheim  was  fought 
in  1704."     These  were  useful  in  their  way,  but  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect 
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the  text  in  no  way,  however,  conceros  the  bearing  of  the 
work  on  the  present  question. 

As  affecting  the  views  herein  noticed,  the  material  point 
is  that  the  Yh  King  is  based  on  a  system  of  lineal  diagrams^ 
of  which  a  few  specimens  are  annexed  (Plate  III),  These 
diagrams,  engraved  on  tablets  of  stone,  were,  it  is  said, 
handed  down  from  time  immemorial  from  one  Chinese 
dynasty  to  the  other.  The  diagrams  themselves,  portioncr 
of  the  interpreted  text,  and  the  traditions  connected  with 
the  work,  are  all  of  importance  to  the  enquiry,  and  have 
now  to  be  briefly  noticed  as  evidence  bearing  upon  the  views 
advanced. 

The  diagrams  (Plate  III),  it  will  be  noticed,  consist  of 
short  and  long  lines,  or  permutations  of  these,  and  are 
arranged  in  rows,  admitting,  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  rows,  of  endless  combinations  and  permutations.  The 
short  and  long  line  is  nothing  but  the  dot  and  dash  of  the 
Morse  code  of  signalling,  now  so  generally  in  use.  The 
diagrams  of  the  Yh  King  are  admittedly  ideographs  to  be 
*  divined  *  or  interpreted  by  those  possessing  the  knowledge 
or  the  key,  and  the  system  appears  to  have  existed  in  China 
for  long  years  as  the  only  method  of  record,  the  knowledge 
being  confined  to  experts  or  those  'initiated'  by  having 


from  Buch  a  collection  any  continuous  record  of  the  history  of  the  day  such  as 
a  book  might  provide. 
The  arrangement  of  the  cypher,  too,  supports  the  idea  above.    It  commences 


with  the  form  gJS    «  .foUowed  by  six    S  HI    j^st  as  A  would  be 
fox  long  lines    hh^h    pairs  of  short  lines    mm  mm    ^  wwu«*  u« 


followed  by  ^  in  a  sampler,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  letters  in  a  dictionazy. 
Although  it  is  not  impossible  to  form  some  words  foUoveing  the  sequence  of  letten 
in  an  alphabet,  a  record  of  any  value  would  mean  the  mmnf  up  of  llie  letten, 
and  little  sustained  record  would  be  possible  if  one  was  tied  to  alphabetical 
sequence.  Thus  it  seems  not  impossible  that,  whilst  using  the  diafframs  as 
a  means  of  instruction,  as  showing  how  the  permutations  could  be  utmzed,  the 
designer  at  the  same  time  availed  himself  of  the  system  to  record  matters  of  some 
interest,  just  indeed  as  was  done  in  the  work-samplers  of  our  forefathers.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  diagrams  were  a  record  *  vmtten '  in  the  cypher  of  the  osy, 
the  long  and  short  marks  would  be  found  mixed  up  in  various  permutations,  tut 
as  the  letters  in  a  page  of  print,  and  would  not  proceed  on  ine  system  of  fixsl 
all  long  strokes,  then  all  short  strokes,  and  so  on,  as  indicated  above. 
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been  taught  the  system.  It  is  related  that  in  1150  B.C.  the 
Doke  of  Chew,  being  then  imprisoned  for  a  political  oflfence, 
'divined'  or  worked  out  the  meaning  of  these  diagrams, 
with,  presumably,  some  knowledge  or  with  the  key  of  the 
system.  He  had  to  deal  with  a  much  more  difficult  cypher 
system  than  that  mastered  by  Dumas'  Abb^  during  his 
imprisonment,  or  Poe's  cypher  of  the  Golden  Beetle,  for  in 
the  case  of  the  Yh  King  the  system  is  ideographic,  whilst 
in  the  others  it  is  alphabetical  and  assisted  by  the  recurrence 
of  certain  letters. 

But  further,  this  Morse-like  lineal  cypher  is,  according 
to  tradition,  founded  on  a  still  older  system,  that  of  the 
"Map  of  the  Ho  River"  (Plate  III),  the  resemblance  of 
which  to  the  Kumaon  cup-markings  attracted  the  attention 
of  Professor  Douglas. 

Long  accepted  Chinese  tradition  has  it  that  the  discovery 
of  writing  is  to  be  credited  to  the  Emperor  Fuh-he  (2852- 
2737  B.C.).  A  rough  system  had  already  been  worked  out 
by  certain  so-called  Troglodytes.  This  Fuh-he  saw,  and, 
recognizing  its  importance,  adopted  and  developed.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Ho  River,  on  the  north  frontier  of  [the  country, 
the  Emperor,  says  the  legend,  found  an  alien  nomad  people, 
who  inscribed  on  the  rocks,  as  a  form  of  record,  certain 
round  star-like  marks,  the  "  Map  of  the  Ho  River."  Fuh-he 
carried  away  with  him  the  secret  of  this  system  by  copying 
or  scratching  it  on  a  tortoise-shell,  and  this  shell,  long  since 
lost,  is  said  to  have  been  preserved  for  centuries  as  a  sacred 
relic  in  the  treasure-house  of  successive  Chinese  monarchs. 
At  a  time  when  better  material  was  unknown,  the  idea  of  the 
system  of  the  markings  being  copied  from  the  marks  on  the 
rocks  and  scratched  on  a  ready-to-hand  tortoise-shell,  with  the 
help  of  some  rough  implement,  seems  probable  enough.  If 
this  legend  be  accepted,  then  it  seems  to  explain  the 
markings  found  on  rocks  in  China  and  in  India  to  the 
present  day.  And  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  suppose  that 
this  alien  tribe  ^  and  its  offshoots,  in  their  wanderings,  may 

^  Some  fflimpse  of  these  Troglodytes  will  be  found  in  Professor  Terrien  de 
Lacouperie's  translation  of  the  Yh  King,  suggesting  that  they,  though  a  wild 
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-have  carried  the  system  in  course  of  time  to  many  widely 
dispersed  countries  on  both  hemispheres. 

The    Yh  King  and  its   '  wings/  or  appendices,  help  to 
explain  what  this  system  was.      It  was  based  on  the  per* 
mutations  of  two  round  marks — •  O — one  dark,  the  other 
light.     Looking  to  the  difficulty  of  such  representations  on 
the  rock,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  system  may  have 
been  by  holes  of  two  different  sizes,  as  still  extant.     The 
**  Map  "  handed  down  is  of  comparatively  late  origin,  the 
tortoise-shell  having  been  lost,  and  appears  to  be  founded 
on  some  general  idea  or  remembrance  of  the  system.     But 
that  the  cups  were  probably  small  and  large  is  evidenced 
by   the  improved   system   as  developed  by  Fuh-he  or  his 
successors  from  the  two  classes  of  cup-marks.     For  the  one 
•,  was  substituted  a  short  or  small  line  hb,  for  the  other 
O,  a  longer  or  larger  line  hh^hhi,  not  a  light  and  dark 
one.     The  change  probably  followed  the  improvement  in  the 
material  available.     Working  on  stone,  with  a  stone,  cup- 
marks  came  naturally  and  easily  enough.     But  on  wood  or 
stone,  with  a  stone  implement,  lines  could  be  more  readily 
made  than  circles.     And  as  Fuh-he  changed  from  one  to  the 
other,  so  later  did  Morse,  in  working  out  his  system  of  electric 
record,  discard,  for  somewhat  similar  reasons,  the  circle  and 
adopt  the  line  in  its  stead.     A  reference  to  the  diagrams  of 
the  Th  King  will  show  that  the  cypher  might  be  worked,  not 
only  by  the  permutations  of  the  two  different  marks,  whether 
circular  or  lineal,  but  also  by  the  positions  of  the  marks  aa 
arranged  in  rows,  circles,  etc.     Says  the  Th  King:  "The 
necessary  changes  are   gone  through,   till  they  form   the 
figures  pertaining  to  heaven  and  earth;  their  numbers  are 
exactly  determined,  and  the  emblems  of  all  things  under 
the  sky  are  fixed."    Elementary  as  the  system  was,  it  was 
possibly  sufficient  for  the  modest  requirements  of  the  time. 
The  things  in  heaven   and   upon    earth   known   to    their 
philosophy  were  comparatively  few,  and  the  lexicographer 

people,  had  some  knowledge;  thus,  "The  Troglodytes  which  are  in  the  wfld 
places  ;  many  cross  the  river ;  many  are  sages.  The  Grand  Teacher  can  under- 
atand  them,  etc." 
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q£  the  day  would  have  had  ready  to  hand  quite  enough  of 
simple  permutations  with  which  to  record  his  then  limited 
TOcabularies.  Some  glimpse  of  this  simple  method  can  be 
obtained  from  the  appendices  of  the  Yh  King,  and  the  subject 
is  included  here  as  indicating  the  possibilities  of  record  by 
this  crude  system  of  cup-marks  or  lines.  Thus,  according 
to  the  row  on  which  the  dark  or  light,  or  small  or  large 
circle,  or  their  equivalents,  the  short  or  long  line,  dot  or 
dash,  were  placed,  the  object  could  be  recorded  and  recognized. 
As  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth,  the  heavenly  objects 
would  be  on  the  highest  row,  the  large,  light,  or  strong  circle 
representing  in  its  position  the  sun,  the  lesser,  dark,  or 
weaker  the  moon ;  and  so  with  the  equivalents,  the  long  and 
short  line.  Below,  on  the  earth,  so  to  speak,  the  strong  or 
large  mark  hh^hhi  was  the  man,  the  weaker  or  lesser  hb  the 
woman.  The  signs  O  # ,  or  hh^hhi  hb,  the  male  leading 
or  predominating,  represented,  it  is  explained,  the  eldest  son ; 
•  O,  or  HB  mmm^mmm,  the  female  emblem  governing,  meant 
the  eldest  daughter.  Then,  according  to  their  place  on 
a  row,  followed  fire  and  water,  heat  and  cold,  strength 
and  weakness,  similarly  indicated,  and  so  on  in  endless 
variety,  in  systematic  combinations  intelligible  to  the 
initiated. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  further  point  connected  with  these 
markings,  to  the  cup  and  circle,  the  Q  so  constantly  found 
accompanying  the  cup-marks  (see  Plate  I),  and  which  has 
been  regarded  by  me  as  the  symbol  of  the  ancient  faith  of 
the  cup-mark  makers  placed  by  the  side  of  their  inscriptions. 
The  name  of  the  work,  the  Th  King,  the  **  Book  of  Changes," 
is  thus  explained,  ''  Production  and  reproduction  is  what  is 
called  (the  process  of)  change."  ^  And  it  is  related  in  the 
work  that  the  original  idea  of  the  markings,  the  O  and 
the  •,  was  suggested  by  the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  father  and  mother,  and  their 
countless  progeny,  the  stars.      The   whole   process  of   the 


1  This  and  other  quotationB  are  taken  from  the  translation  of  the  Th  King  by 
Dr.  Legge. 

J.R.A.B.  1903.  34 
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working  out  of  the  cup-mark  cypher  system  is  described  as 
based  on  what  the  late  Sir  J.  F.  Davis  termed  the  ^'  sexual 
system  of  the  universe."  "Thus  heaven,"  he  says,  *'the 
sun,  the  day,  etc.,  are  considered  of  the  male  gendor  ;  earth, 
the  moon,  night,  etc.,  of  the  female.  This  notion  pervades 
every  department  of  knowledge  in  China."  *  Given  tho  O 
alone,  there  can  be,  says  the  Yh  King,  no  *  change,'  or  no 
•  reproduction/  And  so  with  the  •  alone.  But  bring  these 
two  together  and  infinite  change  or  reproduction  is  ensured. 
With  these  nature  brings  forth  her  increase,  with  these  a  com- 
plete system  of  record  is  possible.  Thus  the  cup-mark  system 
on  which  the  diagrams  were  founded,  and  of  which  the  Th 
King  is  the  record,  is  made  to  spring  from  the  ''sexual  system 
of  the  universe."  And  the  title  of  the  "  Book  of  Changes," 
"production  and  reproduction,  the  process  of  change,"  is 
represented  by  an  ideograph  (of  which,  as  is  known,  the 
Chinese  character  is  mainly  composed) — thus  "^©.  In  this 
will  be  recognized  the  symbol  which  accompanies  the  infinite 
progeny  of  cup-marks  on  all  rocks,  the  large  and  small,  the 
light  and  dark  circle  in  conjunction,  the  father  and  mother 
of  all  things.*  To  the  present  day  in  India  and  elsewhere, 
this  is  the  symbol  of  the  sexual  system  (Plate  II),  of  a  wide- 
spread faith  founded  on  the  mystery  of  life,  which  if  in 
some  quarters  now  debased  and  overlaid  with  much  that  is 
objectionable,  may  also  be  recognized  and  venerated  in  its 
original  natural,  high,  and  sacred  significance. 

The  subject  is  ordinarily  considered  a  delicate,  or  rather 
an  indelicate,  one  to  discuss,  and  a  somewhat  unreasoning 
objection  is  sometimes  raised  to  the  consideration  of  what 
was  admittedly  an  ancient  and  widespread  faith,  and  which 
need  not  necessarily  be  associated  with  aught  that  is 
impure  or  objectionable.  In  this  view  it  may  be  permissible 
to  notice,  in  connection  with  the  argument,  that  the  ancient 
stones  and  rocks  inscribed  with  the  cups  and  circles  are  in 


1  **  China  and  the  Chinese,"  hy  the  late  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 
(my  maternal  nncle). 

'  The  two  marls  to  the  left  hear  a  resemhlance  to  the  snake  often  foand 
with  the  circle. 
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many  parts  of  Europe  even  still  associated  with  ideas  bearing 
a  relation  to  this  primitive  cult.  The  monoliths,  as  in  the 
case  of  that  figured  in  A,  Plate  I,  not  only  bear  these 
marks,  but  are  themselyes  in  the  shape  of  the  symbol 
of  this  worship,  indicating  nothing  necessarily  obscene,  bat 
reproduccion,  the  great  mystery  of  life  in  the  human, 
animal,  and  vegetable  worlds,  the  most  natural  subject  of 
awe  for  man  in  whatsoever  his  stage  of  development.  These 
points  are  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Piette  and  Sacasse  in  their 
exhaustive  enquiry  into  the  traditions  and  customs  connected 
with  monoliths  and  these  markings  in  parts  of  France, 
whilst  the  subject  has  more  recently  been  noticed  by 
Mr.  Lang  in  connection  with  certain  Scottish  cup-marks. 
And  in  Switzerland  such  rocks  are  still  known  as  the 
'babies'  stone,'  and  where  they  remain  undestroyed  the 
ordinary  idea  of  the  stork  as  the  purveyor  of  the  new 
brother  or  sister  will  be  accepted  by  no  self-respecting  child 
of  the  locality.  All  new-born  babes  are  believed  to  be 
brought  from  the  mysterious  stone  of  the  vicinity.  If  it 
be  advanced  that  no  such  idea  could  survive  the  ages  between 
the  then  and  the  now,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  such 
superstitions  are  handed  down  in  a  manner  which,  if 
marvellous,  is  still  true.  That  they  are  long-lived  and  die 
hard,  notwithstanding  the  active  and  long-sustained  assaults 
of  the  local  clergy,  is  shown  by  the  enquiries  of  MM.  Piette 
and  Sacasse.  The  evidence  of  the  survival  of  an  original 
emotional  idea  in  connection  with  religion  is  overwhelming, 
and  need  hardly  be  quoted  further  here  in  support  of  the 
argument  relating  to  these  widely  distributed  symbols. 

It  appears  necessary,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  the 
point  has  been  overlooked,  to  refer  briefly  here  to  the 
important  position  held  by  standing  stones  in  the  history  of 
all  early  religions,  to  the  references  to  the  subject  in  the 
Bible,  to  their  place  in  tradition,  and  to  their  veneration  in 
parts  of  the  world,  even  in  the  present  day,  as  representing 
the  mystery  of  life  and  reproduction.  It  can  also  readily 
be  understood  how,  in  days  before  temples  or  churches  or 
parliament  -  houses    could    be   constructed,   a  mysteriously 
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placed  erratic  block  or  great  stone  would  be  a  well-marked 
point  of  assembly  for  religious  or  secular  purposes,  and  kow 
such  a  stone  would  long  retain  a  mysterious  and  sacred 
character.  And  such  a  block  would  naturally  suggest  itself 
as  available  for  a  record,  or  as  a  ^  guide-post '  to  peoples  in 
their  wanderings,  and  would  remain  long  preserved,  thanks 
to  its  sacred  character.  The  Coronation  Stone  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  the  many  traditions,  Biblical  and  other,  associated 
with  it,  may  be  instanced  as  an  example  remaining  to  us  in 
London  to  the  present  day  of  the  interest  still  attaching  to 
such  stones. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  one  who,  like  myself^ 
can  claim  no  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  must 
labour  under  special  disadvantages  in  venturing  to  bring 
forward  and  examine  so  difficult  a  witness  as  the  Yh  SahQ' 
in  support  of  a  theory.  But  to  what  extent  my  views  receive 
the  sympathy  of  Professor  Douglas,  the  highest  authority  oa 
the  Chinese  classics,  will  be  seen  not  only  from  his  article 
in  the  Saturday  Review  above  noticed,  but  also  from  the 
following  more  recent  letter,  in  which  these  theories  are  to 
some  extent  supported.  Writing  to  me  on  the  29th  June^ 
1901,  Professor  Douglas  said : — 

^^I  have  read  through  your  letter  carefully,  and  have 
refreshed  my  memory  on  the  points  you  make. 

"  As  I  imderstand  your  view  it  is  this :  that  the  Emperor 
Fu-hi  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Ho  and  Lo  certain 
round  markings  (in  the  words  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Yi- 
King,  'The  Ho  gave  forth  the  map  (or  plan,  or  scheme), 
and  the  Lo  gave  forth  the  book  (or  defined  characters) 
which  the  sages  (or  sage)  took  as  their  pattern ') ;  that 
the  resemblance  of  these  markings  to  the  cup -marks 
suggested  the  probability  that  they  were  identical  with 
them,  and  your  discovery  in  the  Eumaon  Yalley  helped  to 
confirm  that  theory  ;  that  accordiog  to  the  native  authoritieB 
the  Kwa,  or  diagrams,  invented  by  Fu-hi  were  designed 
from  these  markings,  and  that  these  stand  at  the  heads  of 
l^e  chapters  of  the  Yi-Eing  as  indicative  of  their  contents; 
and  that  you  point  out  that  the  combination  of  the  long  and 
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short  lines  of  the  Kwa  are  similar  to  the  Morse  system  of 
telegraphic  signalling.  And  also  that  by  very  general 
assent  cup-marks  have  reference  to  production  and  repro- 
duction in  what  is  called  the  process  of  change. 

"  In  all  this  I  cordially  agree,  and  if  only  we  could  get 
further  and  show  what  the  Kwa  mean,  the  theory  would  be 
perfect.  At  present  the  meanings  attached  to  the  lines  of 
the  Kwa  by  Chinese  commentators  are  simply  childish,  and 
if,  by  means  of  the  cup-marks,  we  could  read  between  the 
lines,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  literary  discoveries  of 
the  age/' 

Although  one  may  be  permitted  to  entertain  some  faint  hope 
of  the  'divination,'  as  the  Chinese  called  it,  of  the  meaning  of 
the  cup-marks  being  within  the  range  of  future  possibility, 
especially  if  cups  can  be  found  together  with  later  marks 
as  indicated  in  the  American  specimen  B,  Plate  I,  the 
successful  interpretation  of  the  cypher  hardly  affects  this 
the  preliminary  stage  of  the  enquiry.  We  must  proceed 
step  by  step,  and  an  important  step  will  have  been  gained  if 
the  preceding  statements  help  to  ensure  recognition  for  the 
cup-marks  as  a  form  of  inscription,  and  promotes  them 
from  the  very  low  position  hitherto  occupied  by  them  in  the 
field  of  antiquarian  research.  One  must  try  to  walk  before 
one  attempts  to  run,  and  the  answer  to  the  objection  some- 
times raised  to  these  theories,  that  they  are  useless  unless 
the  supposed  ideographs  can  be  interpreted,  is,  that  if  interest 
can  be  aroused  in  the  subject,  further  advance  may  be 
expected  when  the  vast  variety  of  such  markings  to  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world  can  be  collated  and 
compared.  And  some  further  aid  may  be  expected  from 
the  early  Chinese  writings,  if  scholars  can  be  induced  to 
take  up  the  subject  seriously. 

That  many  further  evidences,  hitherto  unnoticed,  may  yet 
remain  to  us,  is  indicated  by  the  recent  discovery  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Como  and  at  the  southern  base  of  one  of 
the  Alpine  passes  of  masses  of  such  markings,  which  have 
now  been  figured  and  described  by  Dr.  Magni,  of  the  Royal 
Italian  Antiquarian  Department,  and  show  many  varieties 
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of  permutation  and  arrangement.  That  they  exist  in  Ghina^ 
on  other  rocks  besides  those  of  the  Ho  River  tradition,  ia 
shown  by  their  discovery,  as  communicated  to  me  by 
Professor  Douglas,  on  a  sea-cli£E  on  the  promontory  of 
Shartung,  on  a  hill  near  Soochow,  and  in  a  cave-dwelling 
in  the  province  of  Canton,  and  elsewhere  in  that  empire. 
The  Bishop  of  Northern  China,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Scott» 
has  been  good  enough  to  interest  himself  in  the  subject,  and 
as  the  coimtry  is  further  opened  out  to  European  travellers^ 
it  is  hoped  that  the  reverend  missionaries  and  others,  with 
their  attention  directed  to  the  subject,  may  yet  find  these 
markings  in  other  parts  of  China.  They  may  even  be 
able  to  visit  the  Ho  River,  and  find  and  photograph  the 
rock  inscription  said  to  have  been  there,  so  that  the  so-called 
"  Map  of  the  Ho  River  "  may  still  remain  to  us  as  evidence 
to  confirm  the  tradition  of  Fuh-he  and  his  discovery  of  nearly 
five  thousand  years  ago. 

Last  year,  when  passing  the  winter  at  Madrid,  I  did  not  fail 
to  enquire  concerning  cup- marks,  hoping  that  mountainous 
Spain  might  contribute  to  the  enquiry.  The  answer  was 
that  such  markings  were  unknown  there ;  ^  and  a  search 
through  the  antiquarian  publications  at  my  disposal  confirmed 
this  statement.  But  in  the  Museum  at  Madrid  are  to  be 
seen  five  fine  granite  blocks  from  Avila,  roughly  hewn  in  the 
shape  of  the  Iberian  boar,  not  unlike  the  Hindu  boar  avatar, 
and  long  viewed  as  mysterious  termini  and  places  of  assembly 
throughout  that  country-side.  These  huge  blocks  could  hardly 
have  been  placed  as  landmarks,  but  being  found  established 
in  situ  were  probably  taken  as  points  from  which  to  divide  off 
the  boundaries,  just  as  on  a  larger  scale  a  mountain  or  a  range 
of  hills  are  adopted  as  natural  points  for  the  division  between 
districts  or  countries.  All  five  of  these  blocks  were  found 
to  be  pitted  with  circular  holes  —  if  not  cup-marks,  then 
resembling  cup-marks.     These  blocks,  which  had  remained 

^  I  had  the  advantage  of  discussing  the  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  Rojal 
Academy  of  Spain,  and  the  Academy  subsequently  did  me  the  honour  of  electing 
me  a  corresponding  member  in  the  Historical  branch.  Since  then  several  cup- 
mark  inscriptions  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  noticed  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Spanish  Royal  Academy. 
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from  time  untold  in  the  open,  had  been  so  indented,  it  was 
seriously  stated,  by  rain  -  dripping,  and  all  five  blocks  in 
a  somewhat  similar  and  regular  manner !  As  to  whether  the 
cups  were  first  made  on  the  boulders,  and  these  subsequently 
roughly  hewn  into  the  shape  of  the  boar,  or  whether  the 
shaping  came  first,  the  holes  afterwards,  there  was  nothing 
to  show  either  one  way  or  the  other.  But  there  is  no 
improbability  that  early  immigrants,  finding  them  in  aitiiy 
may  have  used  these  erratic  blocks  for  inscriptions,  and  that 
later  tribes  may  have  used  these  prominent  features  in 
the  landscape  for  their  purposes.  A  monolith  bearing  both 
a  Roman  inscription  and  cup-marks  has  been  instanced  to 
me  as  a  proof  of  the  late  character  of  the  cups,  as  evidenced 
by  the  Roman  inscription  by  the  inside.  There  is  no  proof, 
it  is  true,  that  the  cups  were  made  at  an  early  date,  the 
Roman  inscription  placed  later.  Nor  is  there  any  proof 
the  other  way.  Still,  it  is  well  known  that  the  later  comer 
utilizes  the  material  left  by  his  predecessor.  In  India  may 
be  seen  remains  undoubtedly  prehistoric,  on  which  later 
Hindu  deities  have  been  sculptured,  whilst  these  again  may 
be  seen  defaced  or  placed  inside-out  by  the  Muhammedan 
conquerors  in  the  later  superimposed  mosque. 

A  formidable  argument  against  the  theory  that  these  cup- 
markings  are  the  relics  of  tribes,  such  as  those  of  the  Ho 
River,  who  carried  the  system  with  them  on  their  migrations 
to  far-o£E  parts  of  the  world,  is  available  in  the  view  advanced 
by  me  that  this  is  an  easy  and  natural  form  of  record,  which 
would  suggest  itself  to  primitive  man.  If  so,  then  it  is 
arguable  that  the  idea  may  have  occurred  simultaneously  to 
tribes  far  separated,  and  having  no  communication  with  one 
another.  In  an  early  stage  all  elementary  ideas  come 
naturally  and  independently.  The  necessary  thatch  for 
protection  from  rain  or  heat,  the  bed  or  seat  raised  off  the 
damp  earth,  and  the  stone  as  the  readiest  implement  to 
hand,  are,  in  their  earliest  forms,  the  same  everywhere.  And 
it  has  further  been  noticed  by  an  able  and  valued  critic  that, 
admitting  that  Fuh-he's  tribes  started  from  the  Ho  River 
centuries  ago  with  this  cypher  germ,  and  eventually  found 
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their  way  into  Enrope,  the  system  in  the  meantime  woolcly 
with  the  help  of  improved  material,  have  developed  into 
something  mnch  less  rude  by  the  date  of  their  arrival  in 
these  isles.  The  tribe  wotdd  not  march  from  point  to 
point.  It  wonld  camp  and  tarry  in  favourable  spots,  would 
exhaust  the  pasture,  and  expand  and  force  itself  way  onwards 
by  slow  degrees.  Admitting  the  force  of  this  argument,  it 
is  still  doubtful  how  long  such  a  tribe  might  remain 
dependent  on  stone  implements  before  the  discovery  of 
metal  improved  not  only  the  system  of  record  but  other 
not  less  important  methods.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that 
one  tribe  may  have  passed  the  system  on  to  another  as  time 
went  on. 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  and  more  formidable 
objections  to  be  advanced  against  these  theories,  but  before 
condemning  this  not  very  clear  or  comprehensive  statement 
in  respect  to  the  cup-marks,  I  would  ask  that  the  works 
of  such  recognized  authorities  as  Simpson,  Bertrand,  and 
D^sor  may  be  consulted,  which  contain  a  mass  of  evidence 
which  cannot  be  included  in  the  present  paper.  The  report 
by  Dr.  Eau,  published  by  the  Ethnological  Department  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  1881,  already  mentioned, 
should  be  consulted.  This  report  advanced  the  enquiry 
a  step  further  than  Simpson's  work.  Since  Rau  wrote, 
however,  some  further  progress  has  been  made,  and  it  wonld 
be  well  if  the  notices  and  sketches  of  these  sculpturings, 
scattered  through  the  publications  of  various  antiquarian 
societies  at  home  and  abroad,  could  be  collected  and  compared. 

Enough,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  said  to  indicate  the 
desirability  of  preserving  all  such  rock  sculpturings,  and  ol 
encouraging  further  search,  enquiry,  observation,  and  record. 
And  it  seems  specially  desirable  to  urge  the  importance  of 
noting  all  inscribed  stones,  and  of  saving  them  from  the 
destruction  to  which  they  are  often  condemned,  under  the 
belief 'that  they  and  their  markings  are  of  no  significance 
or  interest.  These,  alas!  are  rapidly  disappearing  before 
the  march  of  civilization.  In  Switzerland,  since  Professor 
Ferdinand  Keller's  day,  many  have  been  destroyed.     As  it 
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is  there,  so  it  is  elsewhere ;  and  that  these  rooks  should  be 
removed  is  natural  enough.  In  Switzerland,  erratic  blocks 
were  carried  down  centuries  ago  by  the  glaciers  into  the 
valleys,  and  long  remained  there,  solitary,  imposing,  and 
mysterious.  The  earlier  immigrants  chose  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  rivers  for  settlements,  and  there  the  blocks  presented 
themselves  ready  to  hand,  and  offered  themselves  for 
inscription  and  record.  Weather  -  worn  by  succeeding 
centuries,  the  markings  became  indistinct,  and,  save  in 
certain  lights,  are  now  with  difficulty  recognizable,  even 
by  those  acquainted  with  their  interest.  To  most  people 
these  shallow  depressions,  even  when  seen,  appeared  to  be 
of  no  significance.  When  later  roads  and  railways  followed 
the  line  of  the  valleys,  the  stones  were  not  only  in  the  way 
of  extending  agriculture,  but  provided  excellent  material  for 
houses  or  culverts,  ballast  or  bridges ;  and  so  very  many  were 
broken  up.  Quite  recently  I  saw,  not  very  far  from  here, 
a  '  child's  stone,*  half  destroyed  by  weather  and  dynamite. 
Since  my  visit  it  has  most  probably  been  entirely  demolished, 
and  what  might  have  been  evidence  for  our  purpose  is  now 
lost  to  us.  In  remote  spots,  in  what  were  fastnesses,  where 
the  early  comers  took  refuge,  the  inscribed  stones  are  not 
so  much  of  an  encumbrance,  and  are  tolerated,  and  often 
regarded  with  reverence  and  awe,  so  that  they  are  still 
preserved  to  us,  and  furnish  some  material  for  observation 
and  enquiry,  as  the  traces  and  methods  of  an  almost 
unknown  people. 

8ehlo88  Rothhergt 

Canton  Faud^  Swtherland. 


APPENDIX. 

By  Professor  Douglas. 

[Drom  the  Slturdly  Review,  November  24th,  1883.] 

Ignorant  people  have  this  distinct  advantage  over  scientific 
observers,  that  they  are  readily  able  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
which  are  perfectly  satisfactory  to  themselves  on  subjects 
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unconsciously  proclaimed  their  artificial  origin  by  carving 
them  in  spots  beyond  the  reach  of  atmospheric  influences, 
such  as  the  interiors  of  stone  cists  or  of  dwellings.  But 
if  there  is  thus  a  sufficient  distinction  between  those  which 
are  natural  and  those  which  are  artificial,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  there  may  not  have  been  some  distant  connection 
between  the  two,  and  that  the  depressions  worn  by  wind 
and  rain  may  not  have  suggested  the  idea  of  cup-markings 
to  those  who  first  sculptured  them. 

It  has  only  been  of  comparatively  late  years  that  these 
marks  have  attracted  particular  notice,  but  when  once  the 
attention  of  archaeologists  was  drawn  to  them,  their  constant 
occurrence  under  every  change  of  longitude  and  climate 
became  apparent.  The  British  Isles  are  peculiarly  rich  in 
these  markings.  In  Banffshire,  Inverness-shire,  Perthshire, 
Dumfriesshire,  and  from  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man,  to  Kit's  Coty  House  in  Kent  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  they  are  repeatedly  found.  In  America,  France, 
Algeria,  Circassia,  Switzerland,  and  Palestine  they  have 
of  late  years  been  also  recognized,  and  in  India  some 
particularly  interesting  specimens  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  Mr.  Rivett  -  Carnac  in  the  Kumaun  Valley.^  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  temple,  on  a  rock  overhanging  the 
stream,  Mr.  Rivett-Camac  tells  us  he  noticed  marks  which, 
on  being  brushed  clean  of  the  dust  and  dirt  which  covered 
them,  proved  to  be  a  number  of  cup-marks,  some  arranged 
in  rows  of  odd  and  even  numbers,  others  in  varying  shapes 
and  in  numerous  "combinations  and  permutations."  This 
is  as  far  east  as  they  have  hitherto  been  discovered  by 
modern  archaeologists.  But  the  description  given  of  them 
in  Mr.  Bivett  -  Carnac's  paper,  and  the  diagrams  which 
illustrate  it,  suggested  to  M.  Terrien  de  la  Couperie  the 
idea  that  the  'River  Drawings'  discovered  by  the  Chinese 
Emperor  Fuh-he  (b.c.  2852-2737)  on  the  banks  of  the  Ho, 
and  upon  which  he  is  said  to  have  founded  the  diagrams 
of  the  Book  of  Changes,  were  similar  marks.     A  comparison 

*  "Ancient  Sculpturings  on  Rocks  in  India,"  J.  H.  Rivett-Carnac,  C.I.E., 
F.S.A.,  AjBiatic  Society  oi  Bengal,  1887. 
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between  these,  as  they  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition, 
and  those  described  by  Mr.  Rivett-Oamac,  confirms  this 
surmise. 

The  Chinese  legend  says  that  on  the  occasion  of  Puh-he*8 
visit  to  the  banks  of  the  Ho  "in  the  '  grass  -  springing  * 
month,  during  the  days  when  the  rain  descended,  [the  men 
of]  the  Lung-ma  [tribe]  brought  drawings,"  and  presented 
them  to  him.     These  drawings,  we  are  told,  consisted  of 
"  round,  starlike  "  marks  arranged  in  rows ;  and  that  when 
forming  from  them  his  famous  eight  diagrams,  he  represented 
the  rows  consisting  of  odd  numbers  by  straight  unbroken 
lines,  and  those  of  even  numbers  by  divided  lines.     As  in 
all  ancient  legends,  the  story  varies  in  the  pages  of  different 
authors.     Sometimes  it  is  Hwang-te  (b.c.  2697-2597),  who, 
after  having  fasted  for  seven  days,  is  presented  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sui-kwei  river  with  drawings  consisting  of  "  plain 
marks,  vanda  leaves,  and  red  writings.''     At  other  times 
it  is  Yaou   (b.c.  2356-2255),  who  builds  an   altar  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ho  and  Lo,  and  who  has  there  laid*  before 
him  "  a  cuirass  "  bearing  inscriptions.     But  whether  it  be 
Fuh-he,  Hwang-te,  or  Yaou,  the  marks  are  always  described 
as   having  been  brought  to   their  notice  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,   and  generally  in  connection  with   altars  or  some 
eacred  spots.     Not  only  thus  do  the  shape  of  the  markings 
and  form  of  the  inscriptions  agree  with  those  observed  by 
Mr.  Rivett-Carnac,  but  the  localities  in  which  they  occur 
are  precisely  similar.     In  the  Kum&un  Valley  and  elsewhere 
in  India  the  marks  are  invariably  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  temples,  of  hill-side  altars,  or  of  burial-grounds.     Those 
particularly  described  by  Mr.  Rivett-Camac   occur  on   a 
shelving  rock  overhanging  a  stream  near  a  temple  or  Mah&deo. 
In  the  small  space  of  fourteen  feet  by  twelve  feet  there  are 
no  fewer  than  two  hundred  of  these  marks  arranged  in  lines 
and  in  every  possible  combination.     Among  them  also  are 
examples  of  every  known  variety  of  the  sculpturings.     There 
are  cup -marks  pure   and  simple,  then  again   cup -marks 
surrounded    by  a    ring   or    rings,    and   yet   again   others 
surrounded  by  a  ring  ending  in  a  groove  forming  together 
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Cup  Marks :  Mahadeo  Marks,  India,  the  religious  symbol  of  the  preaent  day. 


Cup  Marks  on  Tumulun.  Clavji.  Invernesa-ahire.  (Simpsoii) 


Cap  Marks  on  OllC  Kumaon,  In^Ua. 
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But  whoever  these  carvers  were,  and  whenever  they  Kved, 
it  is  beyond  question  that  for  considerable  periods  they  must 
have  inhabited  almost  every  known  country  in  the  world, 
"  from  China  to  Peru."  And  it  is  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the 
age  in  which  they  flourished  which  gives  to  the  identification 
of  the  marks  shown  to  Fuh-he  its  special  interest.  Here  we 
have  a  iite  which  enables  us  to  trace  back  the  existence  of 
similar  marks  to  the  twenty-ninth  century  before  Christ  or 
thereabouts.  This,  in  conjunction  with  the  general  history 
of  the  sculpturings,  still  more  completely  disposes  of  the 
theories  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  sun-worshipping 
Phoenician  or  to  people  of  later  times.  As  to  their  meaning, 
it  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  it  has  been  offered  ;  and  the  Chinese  legend, 
therefore,  which  states  that  an  old  man  told  the  Emperor 
Yaou  (B.C.  2356-2255)  that  they  were  "  records  of  the  years 
of  the  Emperors  "  may  fairly  claim  an  equal  hearing  with 
the  rest.  It  is  further  curious  to  observe  that,  while  mention 
is  made  in  the  Chinese  record  of  representations  of  vanda 
leaves  having  been  found  in  conjunction  with  the  marks, 
Mr.  Fergusson  points  out  that  a  palm-leaf  or  fern  occnrs 
conjoined  with  cup -marks  at  New  Grange  in  Ireland; 
though  how,  he  remarks,  "  a  knowledge  of  an  Eastern  plant 
reached  New  Grange  is  by  no  means  clear." 
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Art.   XXI. — Some  Problems  of  Ancient  Indian  History. 
By  A.  F.  Rudolf  Hoernlb,  Ph.D.,  CLE. 

It  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  me  that  no  coins  of  the  two 
great  emperors  Yikramaditya  and  Harsha  Yardhana  should 
have  survived,  when  we  have,  in  comparatively  large 
numbers,  coins  of  most  minor  kings  before  and  after  them. 
I  believe,  however,  that  coins  of  these  two  emperors  do 
exist,  though  they  have  not  been  recognized  hitherto.  My 
attention  was  drawn  to  them  recently,  while  writing  a  sketch 
of  the  ancient  history  of  India. 

The  late  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  in  his  Coins  of 
MedicBval  India  gives  three  plates  of  Kashmir  coins. 
Two  of  these,  plates  iv  and  v,  contain  those  of  the  strictly 
native  Kashmir  kingdom,  beginning  with  Avanti  Yarman. 
All  these  latter  coins,  from  beginning  to  end,  exhibit  mere 
varieties  of  precisely  the  same  type :  obverse,  standing  figure 
of  king ;  reverse,  sitting  figure  of  goddess.  But  there  is  one 
striking  exception.  The  three  coins  forming  the  third  line 
in  plate  v  present  an  entirely  different  type.  The  type, 
indeed,  is  so  different  that  one  wonders  how  they  ever  got 
into  the  series  of  Kashmir  coins.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
three  coins  show  two  types,  though  both  entirely  different 
from  the  prevailing  Kashmirian  one.  No.  21,  in  plate  v, 
has  on  the  obverse  a  horseman,  and  on  the  reverse  a  sitting 
goddess,  while  Nos.  22  and  23  show  on  the  obverse  the  king's 
name  in  large  letters,  and  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  the 
South  Indian  elephant. 

Another  point  may  also  be  noted,  which,  though  not 
decisive  in  itself,  tends  to  emphasize  the  difference.  All 
true  Kashmir  coins,  in  plates  iv  and  y,  are  of  copper.     The 
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only  exception  are  these  three  coins,  which  are  either  of  gold 
(Nos.  21,  22)  or  of  sUver  (No.  23). 

I  will  first  dispose  of  Nos.  22  and  23,  of  which  the  former 
is  of  gold,  the  latter  of  silver,  and  both  of  which,  I  believe, 
are  unique.  They  are  the  issues  of  a  king  Sri  Harsa  Depa, 
whose  name  fills  the  whole  obverse  side  of  the  coin.  The 
reverse  is  occupied  by  the  characteristic  elephant  of  the  coins 
of  the  South  Indian  !Kangude9a.  Cunningham  ascribes  the 
coins  to  Harsha  Deva  of  Kashmir,  who  reigned  from 
1089  to  1101  A.D.,  and  he  is  followed  therein  by  Mr.  Bapson 
in  his  Indian  Coins,  §§  112  and  125  (1).  The  only  ground 
for  this  attribution  appears  to  be  a  passage  in  the  Bdja 
Tarahgini  (vii,  926),  which  used  to  be  wrongly  translated 
as  stating  that  Harsha  ''  introduced  coins  like  those  current 
in  Karnata"  (J.  0.  Dutt's  translation,  1879).  The  passage 
really  only  says  that  ''as  (Harsha)  was  fond,  in  his 
amusements,  of  the  Dekhan  fashion,  he  introduced  a  tonka 
copied  from  that  of  the  Earnata  (country)."  As  Dr.  Stein 
(Transl.,  vol.  i,  p.  340)  has  rightly  pointed  out,  tanka  here 
does  not  mean  *  a  coin '  but  a  *  die '  or  *  stamp.'  The  whole 
context  of  eleven  verses  (921-931)  speaks  of  fashions  of 
personal  dress  and  adornment;  and  the  particular  passage 
above  quoted  clearly  refers  to  a  certain  Zarnata  fashion  of 
stamping,  probably  clothes,  or  perhaps  jewels.  The  word 
tahka  simply  means  a  'die,'  which  may  be  of  any  kind  or 
for  any  use.  In  the  verse  in  question  the  context  negatives 
the  idea  that  Kalhana  was  speaking  of  a  'coin-die.'  In 
a  subsequent  verse  (vii,  950),  and  in  a  different  conneotiony 
Kalhana  does,  indeed,  speak  of  gold  and  silver  coins  {dinnara) 
of  Harsha.  But  apart  from  other  improbabilities  of  that 
statement  which  have  been  already  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Stein 
(Transl.,  vol.  ii,  p.  317,  also  footnote  on  p.  342  of  vol.  i), 
the  point  to  be  noted  is  that  Harsha's  abundant  oopper 
coins  are  of  the  common  Kashmir  type  (see  plate  v,  No.  24), 
and  if  his  gold  and  silver  coins  had  been  imitated  from 
those  of  South  India,  this  subsequent  verse  (vii,  950)  would 
have  been  the  place  for  Kalhana  to  record  the  fact,  but  not 
when  he  was  speaking  about  fashions  of  personal  adornment. 
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As  he  has  not  done  so,  it  must  be  concluded  that  Harsha's 
gold  and  silver  coins  (if  there  were  any  ^)  were  of  the  same 
type  as  his  copper  coins.  To  me  it  appears  far  more  probable 
that  both  Nos.  22  and  23  are  issues  of  Harsha  Deya  of 
Malwa,  who  reigned  from  about  950  to  974  a.d.  About  him 
the  Udepur  Pra^asti  says  {Epigraphia  Indica,  vol.  i,  p.  226) 
that  "  he  took  in  battle  the  wealth  of  king  Kottiga/'  the 
Rashtrakuta  king  of  Malkhed  (Manyakheta).  His  Southern 
Indian  conquest  was  confirmed  by  his  son  Yakpati  II»  who, 
according  to  the  same  Prai§asti,  subdued  the  Kar^atas, 
Keralas,  and  Colas  (ibid.,  p.  227).  Harsha's  conquest  of 
Malkhed  is  corroborated  by  Dhanapala  in  his  Paiyalacchi 
(ibid.,  p.  226).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  Kangude9a, 
for  a  time,  was  in  the  power  of  Harsha  of  Malwa;  and  it 
cannot  surprise  to  find  that  he  struck  coins  with  the  South 
Indian  emblem  of  the  elephant  to  commemorate  his  conquest. 
The  practice  of  striking  imitative  coins  to  mark  a  conquest 
is  not  at  all  uncommon,  while  the  adoption  of  a  new  coinage 
(as  the  Kashmir  theory  assumes)  from  mere  'Move  of 
amusement"  in  imitation  of  that  of  a  distant  and  quite 
unrelated  country,  would  be  an  extraordinary  occurrence, 
and  one  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  otherwise  quite 
unheard  of. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  other  coin.  No.  21  of  plate  v.  It 
is  a  gold  coin,  and,  I  believe,  also  unique.  Unfortunately 
its  find-place  is  not  known.  It  shows  on  the  obverse  the 
figure  of  a  horseman,  with  the  legend  Harm  Deva,  and  on 
the  reverse  that  of  an  enthroned  goddess.  Cunningham 
attributes  it  also  to  Harsha  of  Kashmir.     He  does  not  give 


^  I  doubt  that  in  vii,  950,  Kalbana  must  necessarily  mean  'eold  and  silyer 
coins.'  The  passage  might  very  well  mean  no  more  than  that  <*  at  that  time  the 
use  of  gold  and  sifyer  Vhinga  (rukmaii^ea  rdjatait'ca)  was  plentiful,  while  that 
of  cop^  money  (dinndrais  -  tdmrajaih)  was  rare.'*  He  simply  wanted  to 
emphasize  ^no  aonot  exaggeratedly^  the  profusion  of  gold  and  silyer  daring 
Harsha's  rei^  as  compareid  with  nis  copper  currency,  which  itself  was  yery 
large.  This  mterpretation  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  no  gold  or  silyer  coins  of 
Harsha  haye  eyer  been  found,  with  the  excention  of  the  three  specimens  in 
question,  the  identity  of  whicn  is  more  than  doubtful.  If  Harsha's  gold  and 
silyer  currency  had  reaHj  been  so  plentiful,  as  the  usual  translation  assumes,  the 
iotal  absence  oi  any  sunriyal  would  be  yery  strange. 
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his  reasons.  It  cannot  have  been  that  passage  of  the  R^a 
Tarahginl ;  for  the  type  of  the  coin  is  certainly  not  Kamatic. 
There  is  no  reason  either  to  connect  the  coin  with  Harsha 
of  Malwa,  still  less  with  Harsha  the  Chandel,  who  reigned 
about  900-925  a.d.  The  type  of  our  coin  seems  to  me  too 
early  and  too  western  for  either  attribution.  There  only 
remains  the  famous  Harsha  of  Thanesar,  commonly  known 
as  Harsha  Yardhana  of  Kanauj,  who  reigned  from  606  to 
648  A.D.  Not  unf  requently  he  is  simply  called  Harsha  Deya, 
e.g.,  in  the  Harsa  Garita,  the  Nausarl  Grant,  and  the  Aphsad 
Stone  Inscription  {Carpus  Inscr.  Ind.,  iii,  p.  207 ;  Ind. 
Antiquary,  xiii,  73,  79).  I  believe  the  coin  must  belong 
to  him.  Its  type  is  peculiar  in  its  composition.  The  reverse 
type  is  the  goddess  seated  on  a  throne  (not  cross-legged  on 
a  lotus)  with  the  comucopiae  in  her  left  hand.  The  back- 
frame  of  the  throne  is  recognizable  by  the  two  thick  bands 
which  run  right  and  left  from  the  waist  of  the  goddess. 
This  type,  varied  from  a  preceding  "  Zeus  Enthroned  with 
Sceptre,"  was  commonly  adopted  by  the  Great  Kushans  and 
their  successors  the  Little  Kushans,  who  together  ruled 
Gandhara  and  the  Panjab  from  the  third  to  the  seventh 
century  a.d.  The  type  was  adopted  by  the  Early  Guptas, 
but  changed  by  them  later  on,  about  410  a.d.,  into  the 
"Goddess  Seated  Cross-legged  on  a  Lotus  and  Holding 
a  Lotus-flower."  With  the  Little  Kushans,  from  about 
430  A.D.,  the  type  gradually  degenerated,  but  it  always 
remained  the  "Enthroned  Goddess  with  Oornucopiae,"  the 
throne  being  indicated  by  a  cross-band,  as  in  the  coin  of 
Yafiovarman,  which  will  be  noticed  presently.  But  neither 
the  Guptas  nor  the  Kushanas  join  with  the  reverse  goddess 
the  obverse  type  of  the  horseman.  Instead  of  it  they 
always  have  the  standing  figure  of  the  king.  The  horseman 
seen  on  the  obverse  of  our  coin  is  the  peculiar  western  type 
of  the  "  Horseman  with  Lance  upright,  or  at  rest,  in  his 
right  hand."  It  is  seen  very  distinctly  in  the  coins  of  the 
Brahman  Shahis  of  Kabul,  who  reigned  from  about  880  a.d. 
It  is  evidently  a  variation  of  the  preceding  type  of  the 
"  Horseman  with  Lance  levelled,  or  at  charge,"  seen,  e.g.,  on 
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coins  of  HermsBus  about  45-60  a.d.^  For  the  intermediate 
time,  the  only  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  "  Horseman  with 
Lance  at  rest,"  so  far  as  I  know,  is  our  gold  coin,  and  a  few 
obscure  copper  coins  (see  Cunningham's  Coins  of  Mediceval 
India,  pi.  vi,  Nos.  11,  22,  23).  The  Brahman  Shahis  use 
for  the  reverse  a  recumbent  humped  bull.  Being  Hindus^ 
they  may  have  introduced  this  reverse  type;  and  it  is 
possible  that  their  predecessors,  the  Turki  Shahis,  may  have 
used  the  enthroned  goddess  of  the  Eushans  with  the  obverse 
horseman.  Anyhow,  it  is  this  peculiar  combination  of  the 
"  Horseman  with  Lance  at  rest "  on  the  obverse,  and  the 
*^  Enthroned  Goddess  with  Cornucopiae "  on  the  reverse, 
which  we  have  on  our  gold  coin  of  Harsha  Deva.  For 
myself,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  emblem  of  the 
"  Horseman  with  Lance  at  rest "  is  the  mark  of  the  early 
Rajputs,  i.e.  the  Hinduized  Kushans,  Huns,  and  other 
invaders.  The  chiefs  of  Thanesar  were  Rajputs  (Epigraphia 
Indica,  i,  p.  68).  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  Harsha 
Yardhana  has  the  best  claim  to  the  gold  coin  in  question. 

I  now  turn  to  a  class  of  coins  which  I  believe  must  be 
attributed  to  the  celebrated  Yikramaditya.  I  mean  the 
coins  of  the  Little  Eushan  type  which  bear  the  name  of 
Yadovarman.  A  specimen  is  shown  in  Cunningham's  Coins 
of  MeduBval  India,  pi.  iii,  No.  11,  among  the  Eashmir  coins 
(also  in  Mr.  Rapson's  Indian  Coins,  pi.  iv,  No.  22).  They 
are  not  uncommon :  fifty-seven  were  found  in  1885  in  the 
Sialkot  District  of  the  Panjab  {Proceedings  As.  Soo.  Beng., 
1888,  p.  180).  Another  was  discovered  in  the  Manikyala 
Stupa  {Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  i,  pi.  v,  No.  9,  and  pi.  xni. 
No.  3).  It  is  usual  to  place  these  coins  among  those  of 
Eashmir,  and  to  ascribe  them  to  a  certain  Yasovarman  of 
Eanauj  (Cunningham,  Lc,  p.  44,  n.  20 ;  Rapson,  I.e.,  p.  32 ; 
Stein,  Translation  of  the  Rdja  Tarahginl,  p.  89  of  Introd., 
and  p.  132).  Nothing  appears  to  me  more  improbable.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  Yasovarman  among  the  kings  of 


^  I  follow  the  chronology  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Vincent  A.  Smith  in  the 
J.R.A.S.,  January,  1903. 
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Kashmir.  There  was  a  TaSovarman  who  belonged  to  the 
royal  family,  but  he  was  never  on  the  throne  {Rcija  Tar.^ 
transl.,  i,  184),  and  besides,  his  date,  about  850  a.d.,  is  too- 
late.  Next,  as  to  Yai^ovarman  of  Kanauj,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  he  ever  advanced  so  far  as  Kashmir,  still  less 
that  he  ever  was  in  possession  of  it.  According  to  the 
Oaudavdha  (Sh.  P.  Pandit's  ed.,  p.  xxyiii)  he  got  no  further 
than  Thanesar.  That  work,  written  in  praise  of  Ya6o- 
varman's  exploits  by  his  court  poet  Yakpati,  would  not  have 
failed  to  record  his  advance  to  Kashmir,  if  that  had  been 
a  fact.  From  the  account  of  the  same  occurrences,  given 
in  the  Kashmirian  Chronicle,  Raja  Tarahgini  (ch.  iv, 
w.  132-146;  Stein's  transl,  vol.  i,  pp.  131-134),  it  ia 
doubtful  whether  he  got  even  so  far  as  Thanesar.  Yado- 
varman's  army  and  that  of  the  Kashmirian  king  apparently 
met  in  the  Doab  (*'  the  land  between  the  Ganga  and 
Yamuna,''  /.(?.,  v.  132).  There,  as  Kalhana  sardonically 
relates,  "the  thoughtful  ruler  of  Kanauj  showed  his  back 
to  the  fiercely  shining  Lalitaditya  (of  Kashmir),  and  offered 
his  submission"  (/.c,  v.  135).  But  the  offer  was  not 
accepted,  and  soon  afterwards  ''Ya^ovarman  was  uprooted 
entirely"  {Ix.y  y.  140).  In  these  circumstances  how  should 
Yatovarman  strike  coins  of  the  Kashmir  typeP  Even  an 
Indian  king  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adopting  a  coin-type  of 
a  country  by  the  king  of  which  he  is  *'  entirely  uprooted  "  I 

Regarding  Yai§odharman  we  gain  much  information  from 
his  own  inscriptions  {Corpus  Inscr.  Ind.,  iii,  142-158; 
Journal  A.S.B.,  Iviii,  95,  96).  His  personal  name  was 
Vis^u  Vardhana,^  and  he  was  originally  only  one,  probably 
the  most  important,  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Malava  clans,  and 
a  feudatory  of  the  Early  Gupta  empire.  As  such  he  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  martial  character,  or  as  his 
surname  Yadodharman  expresses  it,  ''  by  making  the  attain- 
ment of  glory  his  rule  of  life."    About  533  a.d.  he  inflicted 

^  Both  names  are  given  to  him  in  the  Mandasor  Inscription.  Pace  Dr.  Fleet 
ICorptts  Inscr,  Ind,,  iii,  155,  note  5),  the  identity  is  explicitly  affirmed  by  the 
Sanskrit  phrase  sa  eva  naradhipati^  'this  very  same  sovereign.'  The  words 
janendra  and  narddhipati  are  not  exactly  *  titles^  (like  maharaja),  but  synonymic 
descriptions  of  sovereignty  or  chiefship. 
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a  crashing  defeat  on  Mihiragola,  by  which  he  delivered  the 
Ghipta  empire  from  a  threatening  Hunic  domination.  It  was 
this  victory,  and  the  great  political  changes  consequent  on  it, 
which  procured  for  him  the  title  of  Vikramaditya,  and  for 
the  Malava  era  its  new  name,  by  which  it  was  henceforth 
known,  of  the  Vikrama  era.  For  his  "ruling  passion/' 
stimulated  by  that  great  victory,  led  Yadodharman  on  to 
set  aside  the  last  of  the  Early  Gupta  emperors,  the  weak 
Kumara  Gupta  II,  and  to  assume  himself  the  imperial  titles 
rcifddhirq/a  and  paramehara  (Mandasor  Inscr.,  1.  5  ;  see 
Dr.  Fleet's  notes  in  Corpus  Inscr.  Ind.,  iii,  156),  thus 
founding  the  Malava  imperial  dynasty.  In  his  Mandasor 
Pillar  inscription  (Corpus  Inscr.  Ind,,  iii,  148)  he  boasts  that 
he  not  only  conquered  the  Huns,  but  that  he  ruled  an 
empire  vaster  than  that  of  the  Guptas  ever  had  been.  This 
boast  shows  that  his  empire  extended  to  the  Indus,  if  not 
beyond  it,  and  that  it  also  included  Kashmir,  which  had 
never  formed  part  of  the  Gupta  empire.  From  the  some- 
what confused  account  of  the  Mc^fa  Tarahgini  (ii,  7 ;  iii,  125, 
with  Dr.  Stein's  notes,  and  Introd.,  pp.  81,  83),  one  fact, 
at  least,  comes  out  clearly,  that  Vikramaditya,  also  called 
Harsha  of  Ujjain  (Malava),  had  conquered  Kashmir.  In 
view  of  these  conquests,  one  might  also  expect  Vikramaditya, 
or  Yatodharman,  to  strike  coins  of  the  Kashmir  and  Little 
Kushan  type.  That,  as  a  fact,  he  did  so  appears  to  me  to 
be  proved  by  the  coins  now  under  discussion,  which  bear 
the  name  of  Yai^ovarman.  The  two  forms  dharman  and 
varman  are  easily  interchangeable,  and  the  fact  that  the  form 
varman  was  so  frequently  used  just  at  this  period  (Fleet, 
in  Corpus  Inscr.  Ind.,  iii,  145,  note  2),  may  well  explain 
its  occurrence  on  the  coins  in  question.  The  circumstance 
that  one  of  these  Yadovarman  coins  was  found  in  the 
Manikyala  Stupa  is  specially  worth  noting.  Seeing  that 
the  Yadovarman  of  Kanauj  never  got  as  far  as  the  Indus, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  Doab  by  the  king  of  Kashmir,  proves 
that  he  could  not  have  deposited  a  coin  of  his  in  that 
stupa.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  natural  that  Yadodharman 
(V^ramaditya),  who  carried  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as 
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the  Indus,  should  deposit  a  coin  of  his,  struck  in  memory, 
of  his  western  conquests,  as  a  votive  offering,  in  that 
celebrated  frontier  stupa. 

It  will  perhaps  be  now  admitted  that  I  have  shown 
sufficient  reason  ^  to  believe  that,  while  for  this  class  of  coins 
Yadovarman  of  Kanauj  is  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
the  celebrated  Yikramaditya  has  the  best  claim  to  them, — ' 
at  least,  until  a  still  better  claimant  can  be  produced.  But 
there  is  another  class  of  coins  which,  I  believe,  may  also 
be  ascribed  to  Vikramaditya.  I  mean  the  coins  of  the  well- 
known  Gupta  type  with  the  legend  Vtmu  on  the  obverse^ 
There  are,  as  Mr.  Hapson  informs  me,  14  of  them  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  about  12  in  the  Hunterian  Museum 
in  Glasgow.  One  specimen  is  shown  by  Cunningham  in  his 
Coins  of  Mediceval  India^  plate  ii,  No.  4.  He  attributes  it  to 
Vishnu  Gupta  (c.  680  a.d.),  of  the  Later  Gupta  dynasty 
{ibid.y  pp.  12, 19).  Herein  he  is  followed,  though  doubtfully, 
by  Mr.  Bapson  {Indian  Coins,  p.  26)  and  by  Mr.  Y.  Smith 
{Oupta  Coinage,  p.  116).  The  name  Gfupta,  however,  does 
not  appear  on  any  of  them.'  On  the  other  hand,  as 
Mr.  Bapson  truly  observes,  they  '*  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  those  of  Nara(gupta)  Baladitya  and  Kumaragupta  U 
Ejramaditya."  These  two  points  show  that  they  belong  to 
a  king  who  bore  the  name  Vishnu  and  was  a  contemporary 
of  the  Gupta  emperors  Narasimha  and  Kumara  II.  The 
only  Vishnu  known  in  tbat  period  is  the  well-known 
Vishnu  Vardhana,  king  of  Malava,  who  is  the  same  as 
Yai^odharman,  the  conqueror  of  the  Huns,  afterwards  called 
Vikramaditya  {Corpus  Inscr.  Ind,,  iii,  151,  155).  To  him 
I  would  attribute  the  coins  in  question.  The  mysterious 
letter  u,  seen  between  the  legs  of  the  king  on  the  obverse, 
which  has  never  been  explained,  I  would  suggest  to  be  the 
initial  of  Ujjain,  the  capital  of  Vikramaditya.  The  reverse 
of  these  coins  shows  the  title  Candraditya,    This  would  seem 


^  I  had  already  done  so  in  1888 ;  see  Froceedingt  As.  Soo.  Beng.,  1888, 
pp.  180-183. 

^  Mr.  Bapson,  who,  at  my  reqneet,  has  kindly  re-examined  them,  wiitea  me 
(27-iT-03),  *'  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  trace  of  -guptaJ'^ 
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to  be  the  title  which  Ya^odharraan- Vishnu  Vardhana  at  one 
time  assumed.  It  is  not  impossible,  indeed,  that  he  never 
himself  assumed  the  title  Vikramaditya,  but  that  it  was 
given  to  him  by  his  people  and  by  posterity,  just  as  the 
titles  *  great,'  etc.,  among  ourselves. 

The  period  of  Indian  history  to  which  Yikramaditya 
belongs  is  still  very  obscure.^  There  is,  however,  not  a  little 
of  contemporary  evidence  to  be  gathered  from  inscriptions 
and  literature  which  I  will  try  to  put  together,  and  indicate 
what  conclusions,  I  believe,  can  be  drawn  from  them. 
Ya^dharman's  inscriptions  show  that,  as  a  result  of  his 
victory,  circd  533  a.d.,  he  founded  an  empire  which  exceeded 
that  of  the  Guptas,  and  therefore,  of  course,  must  have 
taken  its  place.  This  empire,  which  I  may  call  the  Malava 
empire  (or  that  of  XJjjain,  after  its  capital  town),  did  not 
last  very  long :  it  came  to  an  end  in  606  a.d.,  when  Harsha 
Yardhana  established  his  empire  of  Eanauj.  The  period 
in  question,  therefore,  lies  between  533  and  606  a.d.  To 
this  period  belongs  that  Siladitya  of  whom  Hiuen  Tsiang 
says  (Sif/uki,  i,  261)  that  he  ruled  Malava  about  60  years 
before  his  own  time,  that  is,  about  580  a.d.  (640-60), 
The  R^'a  Tara'ngini  further  tells  us  that  this  Siladitya* 
was  the  son  of  Yikramaditya,  who  is  described  (iJ.T.iii,  125) 
as  being  *'  the  sole  sovereign  of  the  world."  The  only 
sovereign  to  whom  that  description  can  apply  in  the  period 
immediately  preceding  580  a.d.  is  Ya^odharman,  the  Malava 
emperor,  with  his  empire  vaster  than  that  of  the  Guptas. 
Therefore,  Yai§odharman  must  be  Yikramaditya. 

There  are  contemporary  indications  which  corroborate  this 
identification.     The  Rdja  Tarahginl  (iii,  330)  not  only  tells 

^  The  view  set  forth  in  the  sequel  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  suggested 
by  me,  in  1889,  in  the  Journal  A.S.6.,  Iviii,  pp.  95  ff.  It  is  now  explained  and 
supported  more  in  detail,  and  especially  relieved  of  the  erroneous  identification  of 
YaAodharman  with  Siladitya,  which  vitiated  the  theory  in  its  original  form. 

'  The  identity  of  the  l§iladit}'a  of  the  Raja  Taranginl  with  the  Siladitya  of 
Hiuen  Tsiang  has  always  been  assumed  (Dr.  Stein  in  note  to  22.  T.,  iii,  330, 
and  Introd.,  p.  66) ;  with  what  amount  of  truth,  will  be  seen  from  the  sequel. 
I  may  here  note  that  for  the  Maja  Tarangitii  {R.T,)  I  always  refer  to  Dr.  Stein's 
edition  and  translation. 
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US  that  Slladitya  was  the  son  of  yikramaditya,  but  also  that 
he  ''had  been  dethroned  by  his  enemies/'  but  afterwards 
''  replaced  in  the  kingdom  of  his  father  "  by  Pravarasena  II 
of  Kashmir.  About  this  Pravarasena  it  tells  us  that  he  was 
a  son  of  Toramana  (E.T.  iii,  104-109),  and  that  he  belonged 
to  the  ''great  race  of  Mihiragula"  {B,T.  iii,  57,  68),  or, 
in  other  words,  that  he  was  a  Hunic  king.  Seeing  that 
Siladitya  was  "replaced  in  the  kingdom  of  his  father'^ 
Yikramaditya,  who  had  founded  the  Malava  empire,  he  must 
have  been  a  Malava  emperor  ;  and  since  he  was  "  dethroned 
by  his  enemies,"  the  latter  must  have  been  rival  emperors ; 
and  whereas  he  was  assisted  in  his  restoration  by  a  Hunic 
king,  the  Huns  must  have  been  involved  in  the  contest  of 
the  rival  emperors.  Let  us  see  how  far  there  is  contemporary 
evidence  to  corroborate  these  three  points. 

In  Harsha  Yardhana's  inscriptions  (e.g.,  the  Madhuban 
copper-plate,  Epigraphia  Indica,  i,  72)  his  father  Prabhakara, 
the  chief  of  Thanesar,  is  described  with  the  imperial  titles 
(paramabhattdraka  and  mahdrdjddhirdja).  This  necessarily 
means  that  Prabhakara,  whose  date  is  about  580-606  a.d., 
had  set  up  as  a  rival  emperor,  and  this  he  could  not  have 
done  without  coming  into  warlike  collision  with  the  con- 
temporary Malava  emperor  SUaditya.  Further,  in  Sarva 
Varman's  Asirgadh  seal  {Corpus  Imcr.  Ind.,  iii,  220)  we  find 
his  father  I^na  Yarman,  the  Maukharl  chief  of  Ejtnauj^ 
bearing  one  of  the  imperial  titles  {mahdrc^ddhirc^'a).  Here 
we  have  an  indication  of  another  rival  of  the  contemporary 
Malava  emperor.  Ii§ana's  date,  as  shown  by  his  coin^  is 
565  A.D.,^  which  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that,  as  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  their  genealogies,  he  must  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  Prabhakara's  father  Aditya  Yardhana. 
Accordingly  he  must  have  set  up  as  a  rival  of  the  Malava 
emperor  Yikramaditya,  and  the  Maukharl  chiefs  must  have 
come  into  warlike  collision  with  the  Malava  emperors. 


^  The  possible  dates,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Fleet  (Indian  Antiquary^  ziv,  68),  are 
o.s.  245  or  265  or  275  =  a.d.  565  or  585  or  595.  But  as  the  genealogies  show, 
565  is  the  only  admissible  date.  See  the  chart  in  Journal  A.S.B.,  rol.  lyiii^ 
Cunningham  read  o.s.  257=a.d.  577,  which  would  not  affect  my  argument. 
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There  are  some  more  confirmatory  indications  in  the  Harsa 
Carita,  which  is  a  contemporary  work  of  the  Thanesar  court 
poet  Bana.  For  he  relates  at  length  that  the  ruler  of  Malava 
waged  deadly  war  against  both  the  chiefs  of  Thanesar  and 
Kanauj.  These  chiefs,  then,  are  the  enemies  who,  as  the 
Bdja  Tarahgini  says,  dethroned  Siladitya.  According  to  the 
Har§a  Carita  ^  the  course  of  events  was  briefly  as  follows  : — 
Prabhakara  of  Thanesar  waged  war  with  the  lord  of  Malava 
as  well  as  with  the  Hunas  {B.C.  101) ;  he  was  not  altogether 
successful,  for  later  on,  just  before  his  death,  he  had  to 
send  his  son  Bajya  once  more  against  the  Hunas  {H.C,  132)^ 
and  the  lord  of  Malava  conquered  Eanauj  and  slew 
Prabhakara's  son-in-law,  the  Maukhari  chief  Grahavarman 
{H.C.  173) ;  finally,  the  lord  of  Malava  is  utterly  defeated 
by  Bajya  (JT.C  176).  The  lord  of  Malava  is  never  named, 
but  it  can  have  been  none  other  than  Siladitya ;  there  existed 
no  other  Malava  rival  emperor  at  that  time.^ 

The  Harm  Carita^  moreover,  afibrds  indications  for 
calculating  fairly  precise  dates.  Prabhakara  had  two  sons, 
Bajya  and  Harsha,  and  a  daughter  Bajyadri.  In  the  year 
of  Bajyadri's  conception,  the  elder  son,  Bajya,  was  '^  nearing 
his  sixth  year"  {H,C,  115),  and  the  younger  brother,  Harsha, 
was  in  his  second  year,  for  he  could  ''  just  manage  five  or  six 
paces  with  the  support  of  his  nurse's  fingers"  {H.C,  115), 
and  "tiny  teeth  were  beginning  to  adorn  his  mouth" 
{E.G.  116).  The  next  year  Bajyai^ri  was  born.  Accordingly 
there  were  about  four  years  between  the  two  brothers  and 
about  three  years  between  Harsha  and  his  sister.  Again, 
we  are  told  that  Prabhakara  called  to  his  court  two  Oupta 
princes/  Kumara  and  Madhava,  to  be  companions  to  his 

^  In  all  the  references  to  the  Ear  fa  Carita  {H,C,)f  I  quote  Cowell  and 
Thomas'  translation,  by  pages. 

*  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Gauda  king  who  murdered  Rajya  Vardhana 
is  also  neyer  named,  though  it  was  the  celebrated  Sa^anka.  The  claims  of 
Devagupta  to  be  the  lord  of  Malava  will  be  discussed  in  the  sequel. 

•  The  Gupta  princes  were  sons  of  the  king  of  Eastern  Malwa  {R.C.  119). 
They  were  kmsmen  of  Prabhakara  ;  they  were,  in  fact,  his  first  cousins,  though 
of  course  considerably  younger  than  himself,  for  Prabhakara's  mother,  Mahasena- 
gupta,  was  the  sister  ot  the  two  princes'  father,  Mahasenagupta.  The  princes  were 
the  constant  companions  of  Prabhakara's  sons,  and  accompanied  them  on  all  their 
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own  sons.  The  older,  Kumara,  was  "  in  age  about  18  yean  " 
{H,C.  120) ;  his  companion,  Rajya,  must  have  been  of  about' 
the  same  age.  Harsha  and  his  friend  Madhava,  acoordinglj, 
would  be  about  14,  and  the  sister  Rajyaiiri  about  II 
years  old.  This  exactly  agrees  with  the  statement  {H.G. 
121)  that  at  this  time  RajyaSri  had  come  to  maturity^, 
"in  a  comparatively  limited  time."  It  cannot  have  been 
long  afterwards  that  Rajya  was  sent  by  his  father  on  an. 
expedition  against  the  Hiinas  {H.C.  132),  for  on  his  return, 
only  a  few  months,  or  possibly  weeks,  afterwards,  it  is  said: 
{H.C.  166)  that  his  beard  showed  but  "faint  growth." 
He  may  have  been  about  20  at  that  time.  Harsha, 
accordingly,  can  only  have  been  about  16  in  that  year, 
which  was  the  year  of  his  own  accession  to  the  throne, 
because  Rajya  lost  his  life  a  few  months  afterwards.  That 
this  is  correct  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Harsha  is  twice 
(H.C.  175,  239)  said  to  have  been  a  mere  "boy"  at  this 
time.  Now  Harsha  came  to  the  throne  in  the  Autumn 
(October)  of  606  a.d.  He  must,  therefore,  have  been  bom' 
in  590  A.D.,  his  brother  Rajya  in  586  a.d.,  and  his  sister 
Rajya^rl  in  593  a.d.  Accordingly  Prabhakara  cannot  have< 
married  Yadovati  later  than  585  a.d.,  and  as  he  appears  to 
have  married  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
latter  event  cannot  be  placed  much  earlier  than  583  a.d. 
Prabhakara's  marriage  to  Yai§ovati  throws  a  sidelight  on 
the  cause  of  his  setting  up  as  a  rival  emperor.  As  her 
name  shows,  she  must  have  been  a  daughter  of  the  Malava 
emperor  Ya^odharman-Vikramaditya.  When  the  latter 
died,  Prabhakara  probably  put  forward  his  claim  to  the 
imperial  crown,  for  Yikramaditya's  son,  bUaditya  (as  will 
be  shown  in  the  sequel),  was  a  *  pro-Hun,'  and  was  not 
popular.  It  must  be  also  remembered  that  Yikramaditya 
was  really  an  usurper,  for  he  had  supplanted  the  old  imperial 
Gupta  family.    But  he  was  the  deliverer  from  the  Huns,  and 


expeditions  (cf.  ff,C.  235).  Madhava,  though  the  younger  brother,  eyentaally 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Eastern  Malwa,  because  his  elder  brother  Kumant 
must  have  been  massacred  with  his  companion  Rajya  by  the  Ghin^  kiag 
[S.C.  178). 
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a  masterful  ruler ;  and  as  long  as  he  lived  his  empire  was 
secure.  But  the  usurpation  was  not  altogether  acquiesced  in. 
A  branch  of  the  old  imperial  Gupta  house  was  ruling  in 
Eastern  Malwa.  The  Maukharl  chiefs  of  Kanauj  were 
connected  with  it  by  marriage ;  so  were  the  Rajput  chiefs 
of  Thanesar.  It  cannot  surprise,  therefore,  that  these  chiefs 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Guptas,  and  disputed  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Malaya  emperors.  The  Maukharl  Aditya 
Yarman  had  married  a  Gupta  princess  Harsha  {Corpus 
Inscr.  Ind.y  iii,  Introd.,  14).  Her  son  Iiiana,  as  we  have 
seen,  assumed  one  of  the  imperial  titles :  this  was  in  565  a.d., 
during  Yikramaditya's  lifetime.  The  Thanesar  chief,  Aditya 
Yardhana,  had  also  married  a  Gupta  princess,  Mahasena- 
gupta  {Corpus  Inscr.  Ind.,  iii,  Introd.,  15).  Her  son 
Prabhakara  assumed  the  full  imperial  titles ;  that  is,  he 
set  up  openly  as  a  rival  emperor.  That,  as  we  have  seen, 
must  have  been  about  583  a.d.,  and  his  doing  so  makes  it 
probable  that  just  at  that  time  a  change  took  place  in  the 
occupant  of  the  Malava  throne.  Yikramaditya  must  have 
died  about  583  a.d.  Accordingly  his  reign  embraced  about 
fifty  years  (533-583  a.d.).  We  shall  presently  see  that  there  is 
some  evidence  to  confirm  this  length  of  his  reign.  There  was 
another  reason  for  Prabhakara  to  persevere  in  disputing  the 
succession  of  olladitya,  Yikramaditya's  son.  He  had  married 
his  daughter  Rajyadri  to  the  Maukharl  prince  Grahavarman 
{H.C,  122),  who  in  his  person  represented  the  Maukharl 
claims  to  empire.^  This  explains  the  attack  of  the  Malava 
emperor  olladitya  on  Kanauj  in  606  a.d.,  when  he  killed 
Grahavarman  and  threw  his  consort  Rajya^rl  into  a  dungeon, 
'*  confining  her  like  a  brigand's  wife  with  a  pair  of  iron 
fetters"  {H,C.  173).  This  savage  treatment  of  the  princess 
throws  an  informing  light  on  SUaditya's  character,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  Rajyaiiri  was  a  young  girl,  not  more 
than  about  13  years  of  age. 

^  Grahavarman  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  ruling  Maukharl  chief  Avantivamian. 
&e  may  have  hoen  about  18  years  of  age,  his  bride,  as  above  shown,  being 
about  11  years  old.  The  wedding  would  have  been  in  604  a.d.,  and  between 
that  year  and  606,  when  he  was  killed,  Grahavarman  must  have  succeeded 
bis  father. 
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We  can  now  fairly  follow  the  course  of  events.  Yaifo* 
dharman  Yikramaditja  founded  his  Malava  empire  about 
533  A.D.,  and  reigned  up  to  about  583  a.d.  He  was  respected 
as  the  deliverer  from  the  Huns,  as  a  strong  and  wise  ruler, 
and  as  a  patron  of  learning.  On  the  whole  his  rule  was  not 
disputed,  though  the  Maukhari  chiefs  of  Kanauj  (L§ana 
Yarman,  etc.)  were  restive,  and  (as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel)  the  Gupta  chiefs  of  Eastern  Malwa  (Devagupta,  eta) 
as  well.  His  son  Siladitya  was  a  man  of  a  very  different 
character,  ferocious  and  unpatriotic  (witness  his  relations  to 
the  Huns) ;  and  therefore,  on  his  accession,  about  583  A.D., 
the  general  discontent  broke  out  openly.  The  Thanesar 
chief  Prabhakara  became  the  leader.  He  was  marked  out 
for  the  rdle  he  assumed ;  for  he  combined  in  his  person  the 
claims  of  his  own  house  (through  YadovatI)  with  those  of 
his  connections  (by  marriage),  the  Maukharis  of  Kanauj  and 
the  Guptas  of  Eastern  Malwa.  So  he  set  up  as  rival 
emperor,  and  with  his  confederates  made  war  on  the  Malava 
emperor  Siladitya:  these  are  '^the  enemies''  of  the  Bi^fa 
Tarangint  (iii,  330).  At  first  he  was  successful :  Siladitya 
and  his  Hunic  allies  were  defeated  {H.C.  101).  The  result 
was  that,  as  the  Raja  Tarangint  (iii,  330)  says,  he  was 
"dethroned,"  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  Panjab  or 
Kashmir  with  the  Huns.  Thence,  later  on,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Hunic  king  of  Kashmir,  Pravarasena  n^ 
he  returned,  and  regained  his  possessions  in  Malwa,  or,  as 
the  Rdja  Tarahgim  (iii,  330)  says,  was  "replaced  in  the 
kingdom  of  his  father  "  Yikramaditya.  He  now  determined 
to  pursue  his  success  and  re-subject  the  Maukhari  and 
Thanesar  chiefs  (H.C.  173).  In  his  attempt  on  Kanauj  he 
was  successful;  he  captured  that  capital,  kiUed  the  king 
Grahavarman,  and  imprisoned  his  queen  Bajyadri  {H.C.  173), 
In  the  meantime  Prabhakara  had  sent  his  son  Bajya  to 
attack  Siladitya's  allies,  the  Hunas,  in  the  north  {H.C.  132), 
in  their  own  country  of  Kashmir.  But  owing  to  his  father^s 
sudden  death  from  fever  a  few  months  later,  Bajya  had  to 
return  immediately  without  effecting  his  object  On  hearing 
of  Slladitya's  capture  of  Kanauj,  and  of  his  determination  to 
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capture  Thanesar  also  {H.C,  173),  Bajya  set  out  at  once  from 
the  latter  place,  with  a  hurriedly  gathered  cavalry  force  {H.C. 
175),  to  meet  Siladitya,  who  was  advancing  from  Kanauj. 
The  opposing  forces  met,  apparently,  not  very  far  from  the 
latter  town,  and  Siladitya  was  completely  surprised  and 
totally  defeated  {H,C.  178).  The  surprise,  indeed,  and  the 
rout  were  so  complete  that  it  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Siladitya's  whole  camp,  including  his  personal  equipage  and 
the  women  of  his  court  {H.C.  225).^  The  defeated  emperor's 
cause  had  been  espoused  by  Sa^nka,  the  king  of  Gauda. 
This  king  was  holding  Eanauj,  while  Siladitya  had  marched 
from  there  for  the  re-conquest  of  Thanesar.  He  now,  while 
ostensibly  surrendering  the  town  to  Eajya,  treacherously 
murdered  him,  when  he  came  "weaponless  and  confiding" 
{H.C.  178)  to  receive  the  submission.  In  the  general 
confusion  attending  the  deed,  RajyaM  succeeded  in  effecting 
her  escape  from  her  prison  {H.C.  224,  250).  She  fled  into 
the  southern  wilds  of  the  Vindhya  {H.C.  224),  whence  she 
was  ultimately  rescued  by  Harsha  {H.C.  258). 

The  date  of  the  signal  defeat  of  Siladitya  is  well  known. 
It  took  place  some  time  in  the  Summer  of  606  a.d.  It  marks 
the  end  of  the  second  Malava  war,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Malava  empire.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  possible  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  end  of  the  first  Malava  war  which  marked 
the  temporary  "dethronement"  of  Siladitya.  I  believe 
Sana's  narrative  affords  us  a  clue.  He  tells  us  {H.C.  116) 
that,  about  the  time  of  Eajya^ri's  birth,  "  TaiSovati's  brother 
presented  his  son  Bhandi,  a  boy  of  about  8  years  of  age, 
to  serve  the  young  princes"  Hajya  and  Harsha.  As  we 
have  seen,  Rajyadri  was  bom  in  593  a.d.,  and  Yai§ovati  must 
have  been  a  daughter  of  Yaf^odharman-Yikramaditya.  Her 
brother  would  be  Siladitya,  and  Bhandi,  therefore,  would  be 
Siladitya's  son.  Why  should  Siladitya,  the  emperor,  give 
up  (orig.  arpitavdn)  his  son  to  his  rival  Prabhakara  P    The 

^  Bana  does  not  say  what  became  of  Siladitya  himself,  whether  he  escaped  or 
was  killed.  It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  he  was  slain  in  the  battle  (F.  £. 
Hall  in  Vdsavadattdf  pref..  62 ;  M.  Miiller  in  Ind.  Ant.^  ziv,  233  ;  Biihler  in 
Epigr,  Ind.,  i,  70),  but  I  ao  not  know  on  what  groond.  But  whether  slfun  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  the  battle  finally  disposed  of  him  as  an  emperor. 
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reason  that  suggests  itself  is  that  Siladitya  was  under 
Oompukion.  He  had  been  defeated  and  "  dethroned  '*  by 
Prabhakara,  and  could  not  avoid,  or  was  forced  by  treaty 
into,  surrendering  his  son  to  his  rival  and  brother-in-law* 
If  this  surmise  is  correct,  we  obtain  the  year  593  a.d.  for 
Slladitya's  temporary  dethronement.  The  indignity  of  the 
forced  surrender  of  the  son  serves  to  explain  the  bittemeas 
with  which  the  second  Malava  war  was  prosecuted  between 
the  two  rivals,  after  Siladitya  had  been  restored  to  the 
throne  with  the  help  of  his  Huoic  friends.  As  to  Bha^di, 
the  name  under  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  is 
Po-ni  {Sit/uki,  i,  210).  It  has  generally  been  assumed  that 
the  latter  is  the  Chinese  misspelling  or  adaptation  of  Bha^dL 
But  Bhandi  itself  is  a  strange  name  for  a  prince.  It  ia 
neither  a  Sanskrit  nor  a  Hindu  name ;  and  no  other  person 
has  ever  been  found  bearing  it.  Though  it  has  a  Sanskrit 
look,  it  is  not  really  a  Sanskrit  word.  It  might  be  suggested 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  word  bhanddf  but  that  word  means 
*  a  buflfoon,'  and  bhandi  or  *  buffoon  *  would  surely  be 
a  strange  name  for  an  imperial  prince.  I  would  suggest 
that  it  was  really  a  Hunic  name,  of  which  Po-ni  and  Bha^^^ 
are  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  adaptations  respectively.  That 
Siladitya  should  have  given  his  son  a  Hunic  name  would 
be  only  another  indication  of  his  pro-Hun  proclivities.  It 
may  seem  stran'ge  to  find  Bhandi  fighting  against  his  own 
father  {E.G.  175,  224,  225).  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  was  only  8  years  old  when  he  was  surrendered  to 
Prabhakara  (H.C,  116)  in  593  a.d.,  and  that  at  the  latter'a 
court  he  was  treated  by  the  king  as  a  "  third  son,''  and  by 
his  children  as  a  "  fourth  brother"  {H.C.  117).  It  cannot 
surprise,  therefore,  that  when  Bha^di's  father  returned 
about  eleven  or  twelve  years  later  an  utter  estrangement 
had  grown  up  between  father  and  son,  so  that  when  Bajya 
Yardhana  set  out  to  meet  his  father  in  battle  in  606  aj>. 
Bhandi  preferred  the  cause  of  his  friend  Bajya  to  that  of 
his  father,  to  love  whom  he  may  never  have  had  any  cause. 

There  is  another  piece  of  contemporary  evidence  touching 
this  period,  which  it  is  worth  while  considering.     Harsha's 
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inscriptions  (e.g.  the  Madhaban  oopper-plate  ia  JEpigr*  ItuL^ 
i^  72)  mention  a  certain  Devagnpta  as  one  of  the  kings 
{rc^'dtio)  who  were  ''subdued  in  battle"  by,Bijiya  Yardhaiuk. 
It  has  rightly  been  held  that  the  passage  can  only  refer  ta 
the  great  battle  in  which  Bajya  broke  the  power  of  the 
Malava  emperor,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  ^tladiitya,  th» 
son  of  Yikramaditya.  The  inscription  does  not  say  of  which 
country  Devagupta  was  king  (rq^'a),  but  it  suggests  itself 
to  connect  him  with  the  two  princes  Kumaragupta  and 
Madhavag^pta,  who,  as  Ba:^  tells  us,  were  brought  to 
Prabhakara's  court  and  were  "sons  of  the  Malwa  king/' 
(mdlava-rcifa,  H.G.  119).  In  that  case,  Devagupta  being 
a  king  of  Malwa,^  the  question  further  suggests  itself :  was 
he  the  father  of  those  two  princes  P  Now,  in  the  Aphsad 
inscription  of  Adityasena  {Corpus  Inacr.  Ind.y  iii,  200)  we 
have  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  Later  Gupta  kings.  This 
tree  gives  us  Madhavagupta  as  the  son  of  Mahasenagupta ; 
and  as  we  know  that  the  latter  was  the  maternal  uncle  of 
Prabhakara,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Madhavagupta  of  the  Aphsad  inscription  with  the  prince 
Madhavagupta  who  was  sent  to  Prabhakara's  court.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  Devagupta  cannot  have  been  the 
father  of  Madhavagupta.  But  if  he  was  not  the  father,  in 
what  other  relation  can  he  have  stood  to  him  P  Here  it  is  ta 
be  observed  that  Mahasenagupta  belonged  to  the  generation 
of  Aditya  Yarman  (Prabhakara's  father),  who  married  his 
sister  Mahasenagupta,  while  Madhavagupta  belonged  to  the 
generation  of  Harsha  (Prabhakara's  son),  whose  associate  he 
was,  according  to  the  Aphsad  inscription  (line  15),  as  well 
as  according  to  the  Har§a  Carita  {H.C,  120,  235).  There 
is  clearly  here  a  gap:    some  member  is   wanted  between 


>  Biihler,  who  also  holds  that  Devagupta  was  a  king  of  Malwa,  suggeeto 
{Epigr,  Ind,,  i,  70)  that  this  country  might  he  a  '*  Malwa  in  the  Panjah,  much 
nearer  to  Thanesar."  This  is  an  error.  There  is  no  Malwa  in  the  Panjah  at  all, 
so  far  as  I  know.  There  is,  however,  a  Malwa  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  in 
the  Fatehpur  District,  on  the  Ganges ;  and  prohahly  Biihler  had  this  Malwa 
in  his  mind.  (Cowell  and  Thomas,  in  the  Preface  to  their  translation,  p.  xii, 
state  it  as  a  fact.)  But  it  is  distant  no  lees  than  ahout  350  nules  from  Thaneear. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  small  place,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  ever  was  the  capital 
of  a  state. 

J.R.A.8.  1903.  36 
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Mahasena  and  Madhava  to  correspond  to  the  generation 
of  Prabhakara.  Devagupta  would  just  fill  that  gap ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  wording  of  the  Aphsad  inscription 
points  not  only  to  the  existence  of  a  gap,  but  also  indicates 
how  it  is  to  be  filled  up.  Every  member  of  the  royal  line, 
except  one,  is  expressly  stated  to  be  the  son  (auta  or  tanaya) 
of  his  predecessor.  That  exception  is  Madhava.  Of  him 
it  is  not  said  that  he  was  the  ''son"  of  his  predecessor 
Mahasena,  but  only  that  he  ''came  from  him"  {taamdd 
abhut).  But  further,  this  phrase  is  explained  by  sapng 
(1.  11)  that  Madhava  came  from  Mahasena  just  as  the  god 
Madhava  (i.e.  Krishna)  came  from  Vasudeva.  The  latter 
had  eight  sons  out  of  Devaki,  and  Krishna  was  the  youngest. 
The  phrase,  therefore,  indicates  that  Mahasena  had  a  number 
of  sons,  of  whom  Madhava  was  the  youngest ;  and  I  suggest 
that  Devagupta  was  the  oldest  of  them,  or,  at  least,  older 
than  either  of  the  two  brothers  Kumara  and  Madhava. 
Thus  there  would  certainly  have  been  three  sons  of 
Mahasenagupta,  and,  of  course,  there  may  have  been  more. 
But  in  any  case  there  would  be  an  appreciable  interval  in 
age  between  Deva  and  Madhava,  probably  eight  or  ten  years, 
for  Kumara  was  four  years  older  than  Madhava.  This 
interval  would  explain  the  gap  in  the  genealogical  list  in 
point  of  generation  :  Devagupta  would  correspond  to 
Prabhakara. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  Mahasena  was  followed,  on  the 
throne  of  Eastern  Malwa,  by  his  eldest  son  Deva ;  and  Deva 
was  followed  by  Madhava.  Kumara  did  not  reign,  because, 
in  all  probability,  he  accompanied  Rajya  Vardhana  in  his 
campaign  against  ^iladitya,  and,  like  him,  fell  a  victim  to 
the  treachery  of  the  king  of  Gauda.  Now,  though  the 
Aphsad  inscription  is  silent  regarding  the  reign  of  Devagupta, 
there  is  evidence  that,  as  a  fact,  he  did  reign :  we  have  it 
in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Vakataka  chief  Pravarasena  11 
{C<>rpmIn8cr.Ind.^n\y2iS).  In  these  inscriptions  Pravarasena 
is  described  as  the  maternal  grandson  of  the  Maharajadhiraja 
Devagupta.  The  title  mahdrc^'cidhirdja  not  only  proves  that 
he  was  a  reigning  sovereign  at  one  time,  but  that  he  put 
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forward  some  claim  to  the  imperial  dignity,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Maakharl  chief  I^na  Yarman,  who  (as  we  have 
seen)  also  assumed  the  imperial  title  mahdrq/ddhirdja.  Of 
course,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  two  Devaguptas  are 
identical.  Biihler,  who  noticed  the  antique  character  of 
the  letters  of  the  Yakataka  inscriptions,  suggested  as  their 
date  "the  middle  of  the  fifth  century"  {Indian  Antiquary , 
xii,  240),  but  did  not  attempt  to  identify  Devagupta. 
Dr.  Fleet,  though  he  felt  the  pdaaographic  difficulty,  never- 
theless identified  Devagupta  with  the  Devagupta  of  the 
Later  Gupta  list,  who  was  "  the  son  Adityasena,  and  belongs 
to  the  period  of  about  a.d.  680-700  "  {Corpus  Inner.  Ind.^ 
Introd.,  15).  Professor  Kielhom,  in  Epigraphia  Indica,  iii, 
260,  simply  accepted  Dr.  Fleet's  identification.  For  myself, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  identifying  the  Devagupta  of  the 
Yakataka  inscriptions  with  the  Devagupta  of  the  Harsha 
inscription.  This  identification  satisfies  sufficiently  the 
palsBographic  demands ;  and  I  feel  certain  that  if  Dr.  Fleet 
had  known  the  Madhuban  inscription  of  Harsha  at  the 
time  he  wrote  about  the  Yakataka  inscriptions,  he  would 
have  anticipated  me  in  suggesting  it. 

Devagupta's  position,  however,  in  the  rival  contest  of 
that  period  is  not  quite  clear.  For  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
his  title  of  mahdrdjddhirdja  proves  him  to  have  been 
a  claimant  of  the  imperial  dignity,  he  appears,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  battle  of  Rajya  Yardhana  against  Siladitya  in 
606  A.D.  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  What  probably  happened 
was  this :  we  have  seen  that  the  two  brothers  Kumara  and 
Madhava  were  sent  to  Prabhakara's  court  {E,C.  119).  They 
are  not  likely  to  have  been  sent  by  their  elder  brother, 
who  laid  claim  to  the  imperial  dignity,  but  by  their 
father  Mahasenagupta.  The  latter,  accordingly,  must  have 
been  still  reigning  at  that  time.  As  Kumara  was  then 
18  years  of  age  {H.C.  120),  the  same  as  his  friend  Rajya, 
who  was  bom  in  586  a.d.,  the  year  of  his  being  sent  to 
Prabhakara's  court  must  have  been  604  a.d.  Accordingly 
Mahasena  was  still  alive  and  reigning  in  604  a.d.  He 
probably  died,  however,  in  the  same  year ;  the  sending  of 
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his  two  sons  may  liave  been  his  dpng  arrangement.  He 
was  sucoeeded  by  Deva,  who  at  once  assumed  the  imperial 
title.  By  this  assumption  he  would  naturally  come  inta 
collision  with  Prabhakara,  who  since  the  dethronement  of 
J^Uaditya  in  593  a.d.  had  been  the  head  of  the  empiva 
This  explains  two  things :  (1)  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
on  Siladitya's  restoration  and  march  to  the  re -conquest 
of  Kanauj  and  Thanesar,  Devagupta  is  found  on  the  side  .of 
Stladitya  fighting  against  Bajya  Yardhana,  by  whom  he  wms- 
defeated  in  606  A.D.,  as  mentioned  in  Harsha's  inscriptions ; 
(3)  how  it  was  that  he  is  omitted  from  the  Later  Chipta 
genealogical  list;  the  Guptas  evidently  looked  upon  him 
as  a  renegade  of  whom  they  had  no  reason  to  be  proud. 

There  may,  however,  have  been  a  more  cogent  reason 
for  Devagupta*8  exclusion  from  the  genealogical  list.  From 
Baca's  account  of  the  occurrences  it  appears  that,  while 
Bajya  lost  his  life  through  the  treachery  of  ''the  king  of 
Gauda"  {H.C.  178),  ''a  man  named  Gupta,"  as  Bi^a 
contemptuously  calls  him  {H.C,  224),  was  also  implicated 
in  the  deed.  In  another  place  (H,G.  251)  Bai^  calls  him 
''  a  noble  called  Gupta."  In  both  cases  he  disdains  to  call 
the  accomplice  by  his  proper  name.  I  suggest  that  this 
accomplice  was  Devagupta.  He  had  joined  ^Iladitya  in 
his  capture  of  Kanauj,  had  shared  his  defeat  at  the  hand 
of  Rajavardhana,  had  afterwards  escaped  back  to  Kanauj, 
and  finally  assisted  the  king  of  Gauda,^  who  was  holding 

^  According  to  Hiuen  Tsiang  {^Sxyuki^  i,  210)  the  king  of  Gau4a'8  oame  was 
SaiSanka,  and  his  country  was  Earna-suvar^.  The  latter  has  been  rightly 
identified  by  Mr.  Beveridge  with  Rangmati,  near  Berhampnr  in  Bengal  {Jomm&i 
A.S.B.,  bdi,  315).  The  name  Narendragapta  has  also  been  attributed  ta 
daiSanka,  but  on  quite  insufficient  grounds.  Cunningham  {Survey  BepwrU^ 
ix,  157)  says  (in  1879)  that  he  ''  learned  from  Dr.  Biihler  that  in  the  Jain  Books 
Sasangka  is  called  Narendra  Gupta."  But  Biihler  (Epigr,  Ind.,  i,  70),  in  1888, 
bases  his  information  only  on  **  one  MS.  of  the  l^riharshacharita,^*  That  maini* 
script  information  cannot  have  been  of  much  yalue,  for  it  is  entirely  ignored  by 
the  translators  Cowell  and  Thomas.  Beal,  in  n.  16  to  his  Siyukif  i,  210,  states 
the  name  as  a  fact ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  other  basis  for  his 
statement  than  Cunningham's  apparently  misunderstood  information  of  Buhler. 
Practically,  therefore,  Narendragupta  as  a  name  of  iSa^anka  is  a  delusion. 
The  latter's  real  identity  and  relation  to  contemporary  dynasties  still  requires 
elucid3tion.  I  may  return  to  this  some  day ;  the  present  paper  is  already  too 
long  for  it. 
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the  town,  in  the  treacherous  murder  of  Rajya.  If  we 
remember  that,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  in  all  probability 
Kumaragupta  was  with  Rajya  at  the  time,  and  shared  his 
miserable  fate,  it  sufficiently  explains  the  detestation  in  which 
Devagupta  must  have  been  held  by  his  family,  and  his  total 
exclusion  from  mention  in  the  family  list. 

The  leading  events  of  the  period  may  now  be  chronologically 
tabulated  thus : — 

A.D. 

c,  533.  Yikramaditya  (Yaiodharman-Yishnuvardhana)  defeats  the 

Huns,  founds  the  Malava  empire,  and  reigns  o,  fifty  years. 
c.  583.  Prabhakara  succeeds  to  the  chief  ship  of  Thanesar,  and 

sets  up  a  rival  claim  to  empire.     A  ten  years  war  ensues 

with  M^va. 
€,  593.  Siladitya,  son  of  VikramSditya,  is  dethroned,  and  retires  to 

the  Huns  of  the  Panjab  and  Kashmir. 
c,  604.  Devagupta,  chief  of  Eastern  Malwa,  also  sets  up  a  rival 

claim,  but  submits  to  ^Haditya,  who  has  returned  and 

regained  Malwa  with  the  help  of  Pravarasena  II  of 

Kashmir. 
606.  Decisive  battle  between  Siladitya  and  Kajya  Vardhana, 

resulting  in  the  final  destruction  of  the  Malava  empire. 

In  addition  to  the  contemporary  evidence,  above  discussed, 
we  have  two  traditional  accounts  of  the  period  in  question : 
one  by  Hiuen  Tsiang,  the  other  in  the  R^'a  Tarahgitft. 
Hiuen  Tsiang's  account  has  the  advantage  of  being  nearly 
contemporary.  As  he  was  in  India  between  629  and  646  a.d., 
he  was  separated  from  the  period  under  discussion  only  by 
about  thirty  years.  On  the  other  hand,  being  a  foreigner, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  always  grasped  correctly  all 
the  details  of  the  historical  information  which  he  gathered, 
and  which  for  him,  the  Buddhist  monk,  could  not  have 
the  paramount  interest  necessary  for  an  accurate  presentment 
in  his  report.  The  events  connected  both  with  Yikramaditya 
and  ^iladitya  were  so  recent  that  they  must  still  have  been 
prominent  in  people's  minds  at  the  time  of  13!iuen  Tsiang's 
visit.  As  a  fact,  he  mentions  both  these  monarchs  by 
name,  and  recites  the  stories  he  heard  about  them.  But, 
what  can  hardly  surprise  in  his  case,  he  confounds  the  two 
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men,  and  ascribes  to  Yikramaditya  what  really  refers  to 
Diladityay  and  vice  versa.  The  failure  to  notice  this  confusion 
of  Hiuen  Tsiang's  has  led  to  much  misunderstanding  of 
his  reports.  Thus,  in  Siyuki,  i,  106,  he  relates  about 
Yikramaditya  that  he  was  king  of  Sravastl  and  a  man  of 
wide  renown ;  but  he  is  given  a  very  unpleasant  character. 
He  is  an  ill-conditioned  person,  who,  out  of  jealousy  of  the 
saint  Manorhita,  played  a  mean  trick  on  him,  in  consequence 
of  which  Manorhita  predicted  evil  on  him.  This  prediction 
came  true ;  for  {ibid.^  108)  a  little  afterwards  Yikramaditya 
lost  his  kingdom,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  monarch  who 
widely  patronized  men  of  literary  merit.  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  the  successor  of  Yikramaditya  here 
referred  to  is  Siladitya  of  IJjjain.  But  this  is  impossible; 
Slladitya  of  IJjjain  is  not  known  for  any  literary  patronage. 
The  fact  is  that  Hiuen  Tsiang  has  been  confounding  the 
two  men  ;  what  he  says  about  Yikramaditya  refers  to- 
Siladitya,  and  the  successor,  of  course,  is  Harsha  Yardhana» 
Yikramaditya  did  not  lose  his  kingdom,  but  Siladitya  did. 
Also  Yikramaditya's  character  was  very  different  from  that 
described  in  the  passage  above  referred  to.  His  true 
character  is  described  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  in  another  passage 
{Sif/uki,  i,  261 ;  see  also  his  Li/et  p.  148),  where,  however, 
he  wrongly  gives  it  to  Siladitya.  He  says  about  Siladitya 
{recte  Yikramaditya)  that  he  was  a  man  of  eminent  wisdom 
and  great  learning,  that  he  respected  the  '^  three  treasures  ** 
of  Buddhism,  that  he  was  never  angry  nor  injured  anyone,, 
that  he  endeared  himself  to  his  people,  and  that  hiis  memory 
was  still  (in  Hiuen  Tsiang's  time)  revered.  He  further 
says  of  him  that  he  ruled  **  for  fifty  years  and  more,"  and 
that  he  flourished  about  sixty  years  before  his  own  time. 
Now  Yikramaditya  ( =  YaSodharman)  became  emperor 
c»  533  A.D.,  and  if  he  ruled  *'  fifty  years  or  more,"  he  reigned 
down  to  c.  583,  which  is  quite  correctly  "  sixty  years 
before"  Hiuen  Tsiang.  All  Indian  tradition  is  unanimous 
in  ascribing  to  him  wisdom  and  literary  patronage.  And 
if  he  was  **  endeared  to  bis  people  "  and  *'  his  memory  was 
revered,"  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  "  lose  his  kingdom." 
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Nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  his  ever  having  lost  it.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is :  Hiuen  Tsiang  simply  confounds  two 
namesy  while  he  reports  the  facts  correctly.  With  the  true 
key  to  his  reports,  all  his  statements  fall  into  their  proper 
places.^ 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  account  in  the  Rq^'a  Taranginh 
It  is,  as  has  been  recognized  long  since  and  by  everyone, 
much  confused.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the  true  cause  of 
the  confusion  has  been  quite  realized.  The  fact  is  that 
£alhana,  who  lived  upwards  of  five  centuries  (1148  a.d.) 
after  the  period  in  question,  had  before  him  several  different 
legendary  accounts  of  it  They,  no  doubt,  were  contained 
in  one  or  the  other  of  those  eleven  early  chronicles  to  which 
he  refers  as  his  sources  (i,  14,  and  Dr.  Stein's  Introd.,  p.  24). 
Some  of  them  were  so  contradictory  that,  as  he  himself  says 
(ii,  6),  he  refused  to  accept  them  as  accounts  of  the  same 
events,  but  treated  them  as  relating  to  successive  events. 
The  result  naturally  was  that  grotesque  chronology  which 
''places  the  father  [Toramana]  700  years  after  the  son 
[Mihiragula],"  the  latter  himself  being  placed  1200  years 
too  early  (Dr.  Stein's  Introd.,  pp.  65,  66,  and  his  note  to  It.T.  i, 
103 ;  Dr.  Hultzsch  in  Indian  Antiquary,  xix,  262).  There  were, 
more  especially,  two  contradictory  traditions.  One,  related 
in  chapter  ii,  centred  round  Pratapaditya ;  the  other,  in 
chapter  iii,  round  Pravarasena  II.     According  to  the  former, 

(1)  Pratapa's  predecessor  (not  father)  Yuddhisthira,  who 
belonged  to  the  race  of  Mihiragula,  was  in  prison  (ii,  4) ; 

(2)  he  himself,  a  relative  of  Yikramaditya,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  ministers  (ii,  5)  ;  (3)  at  that  time  Harsha  was 
over-lord  of  Kashmir  (ii,  7) ;  (4)  Pratapa's  grandson  was 
Tuujina  (ii,  11) ;    (5)  later  on,  one  Sandhimat,  not  of  the 


^  In  the  passage  (Siyukiy  i,  267)  where  he  says  that  Dhravabha^  was  the 
nephew  of  dUaditya,  the  latter  name  may  or  may  not  be  correct.  I  have  not 
inyeetigated  the  point  as  it  in  no  way  affects  the  history  of  the  period  I  am 
considering.  If  Hiuen  Tsiang's  report  is  correct  that  Dhmyabha^  was  both  the 
nephew  of  Siladitya  and  grandson-in-law  of  Harsha  Vardhana,  of  course,  he 
cannot  in  this  case  be  confounded  with  YikramSditya,  but  must  be  the  real  man 
of  that  name.    But  is  the  report  necessarily  correct  ? 
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royal  line,  was  king  (ii,  117).  Acoording  to  the  otiier 
tradition,  (1)  Prayarasena's  father,  ToramaQay  who  belonged 
to  the  race  of  Mihiragula  (iii,  57,  58),  was  in  prison  (in, 
104,  121) ;  (2)  he  himself  was  called  to  the  throne  by  the 
ministers  (iii,  281) ;  (3)  at  that  time  Harsha  (=YiknRni- 
ditya)  was  over -lord  of  Kashmir  (iii,  125,  186,  187); 
(4)  Pravarasena's  grandson  was  Tunjina  (slUugiaditya,  iii, 
386) ;  (5)  intermediately,  one  Matrigupta,  not  of  the  royal 
line,  was  king  (iii,  239).  Obriously  these  two  traditions 
refer  to  the  same  events :  Pratapa  corresponds  to  PraTara- 
sena,  and  Sandhimat  to  Matrignpta.  But  the  second 
tradition  is  much  nearer  the  truth  :  Yikramaditya  (Harsha), 
having  deprived  the  Hunic  king  (Toramana)  of  his  throne, 
placed  on  it  a  creature  of  his  own  (Matrigupta),  who,  later 
on,  was  displaced  by  a  son  of  the  former  Hunic  king 
(Pravarasena).  The  first  tradition  is  altogether  confused. 
Tunjina  is  a  Hunic  name;  yet  he  is  represented  as  the 
grandson  of  Pratapa,  who  is  said  to  be  a  ''relative''  of 
Yikramaditya !  The  second  tradition  goes  on  to  relate  that 
Pravarasena  assisted  Yikramaditya's  son,  Pratapa^ila  or 
Siladitya,  to  recoyer  his  parental  kingdom  (iii,  330).  It 
may  be  that  here  we  have  the  root  of  the  story  of  the 
first  tradition  about  Pratapaditya  being  a  ''relative''  of 
Yikramaditya,  who  gaye  him  the  throne  of  Kashmir.  For 
Pratapaditya  has  some  features  in  common  with  Pratapaiila 
as  well  as  with  Matrigupta.  A  curious  point  about  the 
otherwise  fairly  accurate  second  tradition  is  that  it  entirely 
ignores  Mihiragula.  He  is  prominently  mentioned,  however, 
in  a  third  tradition  which  Kalhana  had  also  before  him,  and 
which  he  has  worked  into  his  first  chapter.  According  to 
this  tradition,  Mihiragula  was  the  son  of  Yasukula,  and 
grandson  of  Hiranyakula  (i,  288,  289).  From  Mihiragula's 
own  Gwaliyor  inscription  {Corpm  Imcr.  Ind.,  iii,  163)  we 
know  that  he  was  a  son  of  Toramai;^.  It  follows,  then,  that 
Yasukula  is  another  name  of  Toramana ;  and  as  the  second 
tradition  makes  Pravarasena  to  be  a  son  of  Toramana,  it 
would  further  foUow  that  Toramaigia  had  two  sons,  Mihira- 
gula and  Pravarasena,  or  that  Mihiragula  had  a  brother 
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Pravarasena.  Now  here  oomes  in  a  foortii  tradition,  whioh 
is  reported  by  Hiaen  Tsiang.  According  to  him  (Si^tM, 
if  165  tL),  after  Mihiragula  had  set  out  for  the  conquest  of 
the  Ghipta  empire,  a  younger  brother  of  his,  whom  he  had 
left  behind,  usurped  the  throne  in  his  home  dominions  (the 
Panjab,  Gandhara),  and  when  he  tried  to  return  after  his 
defeat,  finding  his  brother  in  possession,  he  took  refuge  in 
Kashmir,  the  king  of  which  country  put  him  in  charge  of 
a  small  territory.  The  really  important  point  in  this  relation 
is  that  Mihiragula  had  a  younger  brother,  and  that,  there- 
fore, Torama^a  had  two  sons.  The  name  of  that  younger 
brother  may  have  been  Pravarasena.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  Hiuen  Tsiang's  tradition  distinguishes 
between  the  (unnamed)  king  of  Kashmir,  who  gave  ^n 
asylum  to  die  defeated  Mihiragula,  and  the  (unnamed) 
younger  brother  of  Mihiragula,  and  that,  while  the  third 
tradition  of  the  Bdja  Taranginl  makes  Hiranya(kula)  to 
be  the  father  of  Yasukula-Toramana  and  grandfather  of 
Mihiragula  (i,  288,  289),  the  second  tradition  represents 
Hiranya  as  being  the  brother  of  Toramana  (iii,  102),  and 
therefore  uncle  of  Mihiragula. 

I  do  not  profess,  with  the  information  at  present  available, 
to  explain  all  the  obscurities  of  the  four  traditions,  or  to 
harmonize  them.  But  one  point  is  certain.  If  the  R^'a 
Taranginl  is  correct  in  asserting  that  Pravarasena  assisted 
in  the  restoration  of  Siladitya,  his  father  Toramana  cannot 
have  been  the  same  as  the  Toramana  who  was  the  father 
of  Mihiragula.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  oIladityB's  restoration 
must  be  placed  in  605  a.d.,  while  Mihiragula's  father 
must  have  died  before  515  a..d.  {Corpus  Inscr,  Ind.,  iii, 
In  trod.,  p.  12).  It  follows  that  Pravarasena  II  himself 
cannot  have  been  the  younger  brother  of  Mihiragula.  That 
brother  might  have  been,  however,  Pravarasena  I,  also  called 
Tunjina  and  Sresthasena,  who,  according  to  the  Hdja 
Taranginl  (second  tradition,  iii,  97, 102-109),  was  the  grand- 
father of  Pravarasena  II.  If  so,  Pravarasena  I's  father, 
Meghavahana,  who  is  said  {R,T.  iii,  2)  to  have  been 
brought  from  Gandhara  to  be  king  of  Kashmir,  would  be  the 
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well-known  Toramana  I,  the  father  of  Mihiragula.  We 
should  then  have  also  two  Hira^yas :  one^  the  grandfather 
of  Mihiragula;  the  other,  the  nephew  of  Mihiragula  and 
brother  of  Toramana  11.^  All  this  would  suit  the  known 
dates  well  enough.  It  may  be  exhibited  in  the  following^ 
table : — 

Hira^ya  I  (perhaps  Lae-lih  or  Lahkhana),  <?.  465-490  a.d., 

I  conquered  Gandhara  and  the  ranjab. 

Toramai^a  I  (Vasukula  or  Meghayahana),  e»  490-515  a.d., 
conquered  Kashmir. 


Mihiragula,  e,  515-540,  Pravarasena  I  (Tunjina  or  Sre^thasena) 

defeated  e,  533,  retires  usurps  in  the  Panjab  and  Gandhara. 

to  Kaahmir  e,  536.  j 

Matrigupta  (or  Sandhimat)'  Hiranya  II  (king).        Toramana  II  (in  pri8on)» 

in  Kashmir  e,  536-583,  | 

resigns  e,  583.  Pravarasena  II,  e.  583- 

610,  restored  to  Kashmir. 


Pravarasena  II  espoused  the  cause  of  Yikram&ditya's  son 
l^Iladitya,  and  assisted  in  his  restoration.  He  must  haye 
had  some  good  cause  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  a  man  whose 
father  had  dethroned  his  own  granduncle,  Mihiragula,  and 
was  detested  by  him  {R.T.  iii,  265,  266,  282).  I  would 
suggest  that  l^fladitya  had  reversed  his  father's  policy  and 
favoured  the  Hunic  chiefs,  and  it  was  this  policy  that  led 
to  his  general  unpopularity,  to  the  rise  of  the  Thanesar  chiefs 
as  rival  emperors,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Malava  empire. 


^  In  the  light  of  this  information  it  seems  desirable  to  re-examine  the  coins  oC 
Hiranya,  Toramana,  and  Mihiragula.  See  Ind,  Ant,,  xt,  245,  and  Froe$ed%ng» 
A.S.B.,  1885. 

'  Matri^pta  is  said  to  have  reigned  only  about  5  years  {R,T,  iii,  264)^ 
but  Sandhimat  is  given  47  years  (R,T,  ii,  142).  Deducting  47  from  583,  we 
obtain  536  as  the  year  of  Viluramaditya's  conquest  of  Kashmir. 
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1.    The  Mahabharata  and  the  Drama. 

Dear  Professor  Bhts  Davids^ — In  his  excellent  book 
"  The  Great  Epic  of  India,"  Professor  Hopkins  has  shown 
(pp.  54-57)  that  in  the  whole  of  the  Mahabharata  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  drama,  except  in  one  single  line, 
Mahabh.  II,  11,  36,  where  Drama  is  personified: — 

nataka  vividhah  kavyah 
kathakhyayikakarikah  | 

Professor  Hopkins  remarks  that  this  line  ''belongs  clearly 
to  an  interpolated  scene,  and  the  fact  that  real  drama, 
nataka^  is  mentioned  only  here  in  the  whole  epic  till  the 
Harivamto,  should  show  its  age."  Now  I  quite  agree  with 
Professor  Hopkins'  view  as  to  the  lateness  of  the  whole 
scene.  Still  the  mention  of  the  Nataka  proves  nothing  for 
the  date  of  the  hkapdlasa'bhdkhpdna,  as  the  line  in  question 
has  been  interpolated  even  later  than  the  whole  scene  itself, 
and  would  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Mahabharata,  if  we  had  one.  For  in  the  Malayalam  MS.  of 
the  Sabhaparvan  (R.A.S.,  Whish,  No.  18)  this  line  is  missing, 
I  give  the  whole  passage  (II,  11,  31-36)  from  the  Malayalam 
MS.,  without  correcting  any  mistakes : — 

rgvedas  samavedad  ca  yajurvedai§  ca  pa^dava  | 
atharvavedas  ca  tatha  parvani  ca  visampate  | 
itihasopavedaS  ca  vedangani  ca  sarvasah  | 
savitrl  durggatari  vai^I  saptavidha  tatha  | 
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medha  dhrtii§  SuciS  caiva  prajna  ksantismrtir  yasah  | 
samani  stutigitani  gathai§  ca  viyidlia  api  | 
bbasyani  tarkayuktani  dehayanti  visampate  | 
ksano  lavo  inuhurttai§  ca  diva  ratris  ca  bharata  | 

Tbe  Telugu  MS.  of  the  India  Office  agrees  here  with  oar 
editions,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  line  in  which 
the  drama  is  mentioned  is  the  work  of  a  very  recent  inter- 
polator. For  the  Rev.  J.  Dahlmann  (''  Mahabharata  als  Epos 
und  Rechtsbuch,"  p.  298)  the  passage  in  question  was  a  very 
welcome  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  dramatic  literature  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  (his  date  of  the  Mahabharata-Smrti). 
There  was  in  his  opinion  no  reason  why  this  passage  should 
be,  as  Professor  Sylvain  L^ vi  ("  Le  th^&tre  IndioD,"  App.,  p.  58) 
said,  "plus  que  suspect."  From  the  point  of  view  of  textual 
criticism,  the  Rev.  J.  Dahlmann  said  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  describing  that  verse  or  that  passage  as  'old.' 
Now  we  see  that  it  is  real  *  textual  criticism  *  which  proves 
the  very  line  in  which  Ndtaku  occurs  to  be  anything  but 
'  old.^  This  shows  again  how  important  tbe  South  Indian 
MSS.  of  the  Mahabharata  are,  and  it  is  one  more  proof  of  the 
great  need  of  a  critical  edition  of  the  great  Hindu  epic. 

M.  WiNTBRwrra. 

Prague,  April  19,  1903. 


2.    Tibetan  MSS.  in  the  Stein  Collection. 

Washington,  D.C. 

April  6th,  1903. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — I  have  read  with  great 
interest  Mr.  Barnett's  article,  which  appeared  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Society's  Journal,  on  the  Tibetan  MSS.  in  the 
Stein  Collection. 

I  have  only  had  Dr.  Stein's  Preliminary  Report  and  the 
accompanying  plate  (xvi)  for  the  purpose  of  studying  this 
valuable  Tibetan  document.  Dr.  Stein  (p.  57)  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Endere  site,  where  the  find  was  made^ 
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was  deserted  earlier  than  Dandan-TJiliq,  which  he  tella  uft 
(p.  40)  was  probably  abandoned  about  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bamett,  relying  on 
a  Chinese  sgraffito  found  in  the  same  building  as  the  Tibetan 
fragments,  states  his  conviction  that  the  latter  cannot  be 
dated  later  than  the  eighth  century. 

While  I  am  unable,  without  having  seen  this  Chinese 
sgraffito,  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  important  question, 
I  must  confess  that  I  fail  to  see  how  it  can  fix  the  date  of 
Tibetan  manuscripts  found  scattered  about  the  building  on 
which  it  was  scrawled. 

However,  I  am  ready  to  agree  with  Mr.  Barnett  that 
these  fragments  are  among  the  earliest  known  relics  of 
Tibetan  literature  which  have  reached  us.  We  have 
fortunately,  for  purposes  of  comparative  study,  a  document 
in  Tibetan  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  consequently  practically  contemporaneous  with  the  Stein 
fragments,  and  which  has  the  inestimable  value  of  being 
dated,  or  rather  whose  date  we  can  exactly  fix  by  means 
of  unimpeachable  historical  records,  both  Tibetan  and 
Chinese.  I  refer  to  the  tablet,  locally  called  the  do-rinff, 
still  standing  in  Lhasa  before  the  great  temple  or  Jo^wo 
ICcmg^  which  gives  the  text  in  Tibetan  and  Chinese  of 
a  treaty  concluded  in  a.d.  822  between  the  Emperor  of 
China,  Mu  Tsung,  and  the  King  of  Tibet,  Ralpachan. 
A  fairly  good  facsimile  of  a  rubbing  taken  of  this  inscription 
was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  by  Dr.  S.  W. 
Bushell  (see  n.s.,  XII,  pp.  435-541). 

I  have  compared  the  spelling  of  the  Tibetan  part  of  the 
Lhasa  inscription  with  that  of  the  Stein  fragments,  and  have 
found  that  in  both  myi  («)  is  used  instead  of  mi  (»l)  'not,' 

myed  (i^)  for  med  (^^)  *  not,  nothing,'  and  mying  (B^) 

instead  of  ming  ('i^)  '  name.'  Mr.  Barnett  tells  us  that  in 
other  leaves  of  the  Stein  fragments  he  has  examined  he  has 
found  mye  (B)  for  me  (^)  'fire,'  and  dmyig%  (^B^^)  for 
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dmiga  (^^^)  *  thought,  idea/  Not  one  of  the  other  singular 
features  noted  by  Mr.  Barnett  in  the  MSS.  occurs  in  the 
inscription.  The  absence  of  a  final  d  at  the  end  of  words, 
which  in  the  modem  language  terminate  in  r,  /,  or  n,  is 
particularly  interesting.     It  has  bkur  (^3^),  sbyar  (3^), 

hphrul  (0,^01),  mjal  (»lE,ai),  yul  (Qoi),  rdul  (^),  dban  (x^), 
phrin  (^^),  etc.,  which  is  the  spelling  of  the  present  day. 

As  regards  the  use  of  y  between  tn  and  the  vowels  t  and  e, 
I  am  inclined  to  see  in  it  an  attempt,  since  abandoned,  to 
differentiate,  in  certain  cases,  words  with  nearly  the  same 
sound  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  time.  Mr.  Barnett 
remarks  that  while  tnye  (9)  is  used  in  the  fragments  for 

me  'fire,'  it  is  written  me  (1)  in  the  compound  word 
meaning  'flower'  {me-thog  ^•^^).  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
confirms  my  view,  for  there  was  no  possibility  of  confusion 
in  this  case.  At  the  present  time,  I  may  remark,  such 
words  as  ||*^  'sickness'  are  pronounced  nya-toa,  ||*^  'to 
wound'  is  ma-toa,  ^T***  *a  reed  pen'  is  nyug-ma,  but 
^^  *  ^  'a  fog '  is  mug-pa ;  but  when  the  language  was  first 
&ted  in  writing  all  superposed  letters  which  were  prefixes 
were  pronounced  (see  Schiefner,  Tibetische  Studien,  p.  330). 

As  to  the  frequent  use  in  the  Stein  fragments  of  final  d 
after  r,  /,  and  n,  I  hesitate  to  accept  it  as  evidence  of  an 
archaic  form,  but  think  it  is  probably  an  irregularity  peculiar 
to  the  copyist,  ia  other  words  simply  a  fault  in  spelling. 
In  two  cases  at  least  in  the  fragments  published  in  the 
Preliminary  Report  (pi.  xvi),  the  final  d  seems  only 
explainable  by  supposing  it  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
euphony.  I  refer  to  line  2  of  the  first  fragment,  where  we 
have  tinge-hdzind'to  (y^*  ^^^'T)*  which  then  as  now  must 
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have  been  pronounced  tingen^dzindo.  The  second  example 
is  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  same  fragment,  ma-nord-pa  dang 
(»l«^^»zi*^c^),  which  in  many  portions  of  the  country 
would  still  be  pronounced  ma-nord-pa  dang,  though  written 
ma  norpa  dang.  As  to  evident  cases  of  irregular  spelling, 
we  find  one  in  the  first  fragment  on  the  first  line,  where  we 
have  hdhi  Ita  ste  ('^^'^•'S*  S)>  while  on  the  second  line  we 
have  the  correct  form  in  hdi  Ita  bu  (^V'^*^).     On  the 

third  line  we  have  bkah  stsalr  to  (^^f^*  ^^^•'^ )  instead  of 
bkah  stsal  to. 

The  second  Stein  fragment  on  pi.  xvi,  although  I  think 
written  by  the  same  hand  which  wrote  the  first,  does  not 
contain  any  of  the  singular  orthographic  features  found  in 
the  latter,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  use  of  mi/i  (§) 

instead  otmi  {^)' not.* 

On  the  whole,  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  accept  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Bamett  as  to  the  **  enormous  importance 
of  the  Stein  fragment  for  the  knowledge  of  Tibetan 
palaeography  and  orthoepy  "  until  the  peculiarities  met  with 
in  them  have  been  found  in  a  much  larger  number  of 
texts — (1)  because  a  practically  contemporaneous  document, 
the  Lhasa  inscription,  does  not  offer  similar  irregularities, 
except  as  regards  the  use  of  y  between  m  and  the  vowels 
t  and  e ;  (2)  as  regards  final  d  after  /,  n,  and  r,  the  use  of 
double  final  suffixes  (there  are  ten  in  Tibetan,  g,  ng,  d,  n,  b, 
m,  r,  /,  8,  and  a)  is  in  violation  of  a  well-known  rule  of 
Tibetan  grammar  as  laid  down  in  the  works  of  the  early 
Indian  missionaries  and  interpreters  who  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth  centuries — at  all  events  somewhere  near  the  time 
when  these  fragments  were  probably  written  —  gave  the 
present  script  to  the  country  and  a  regular  orthography, 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  departed  from  in 
good  manuscripts,  books,  and  lapidary  inscriptions. — Very 
sincerely  yours, 

W.   W.   ROCKHILL. 
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3.    The  Fab  East. 

5,  New  Sqimre,  lAncoMa  Inn. 
May  Ut,  1903. 

Dear  Professor  Bhts  Davids, — I  was  deliglited  to  see 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal  an  announcement  to  the 
effect  that  the  Society  proposes  in  the  future  to  devote  more 
space  to  the  Far  East  than  it  has  hitherto  been  able  to  do. 
As  one  of  a  minority  of  members  whose  interests  in  nuktter& 
Asiatic  are  almost  confined  to  the  regions  ultra  Oangemy 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  have  for  some  time  past  felt 
that  our  special  subjects  were  not  meeting  with  as  much 
recognition  as  their  relative  and  growing  importance  seemed' 
to  me  to  deserve,  while  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  fields  of 
study  were,  in  my  humble  judgment,  getting  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  attention.  In  the  vast  fields  of  research 
represented  by  Indo-China,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the 
Ohinese  Empire,  Korea,  and  Japan,  amounting  as  they  do  in 
point  of  population  to  more  than  the  half  of  Asia,  and 
including  at  least  a  like  proportion  of  subjects  of  interest, 
there  is  far  more  left  to  do  than  in  India  and  South- Westecn 
Asia,  which  have  been  worked  at  so  long  and  so  thoroughly. 
Yet  even  the  excellent  pioneer  work  that  has  been  done  in 
the  Far  East,  much  of  it  by  foreign  scholars,  but  a  good  deal 
by  British  also,  is  virtually  unknown  in  this  country^  except 
amongst  a  very  limited  circle  of  readers ;  and  that  mainly 
because  there  has  been  no  sufficient  opportunity  of  making 
them  acquainted  with  it.  The  new  venture  seems  to  me  to 
be  well  calculated  to  further  this  end,  as  well  as  to  encourage 
new  lines  of  research  ;  and  even  if  it  only  keeps  us  in  touch 
with  current  work  in  these  outlying  fields,  it  will  be  fulfiUing 
a  very  useful  function.  I  think  the  Council  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  action  in  the  matter. — ^I  am,  youra 
very  truly, 

C.  Otto  Blagden. 
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4.    Ptolemy's  Geography. 

Florence. 
April  2bth,  1903. 
Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  —  T  see  that  we  are 
going  to  publish  Colonel  Gerini's  Researches  on  Ptolemy 'ft 
Geography.  The  set  of  maps  to  illustrate  that  work,  which 
were  made  circA  1552-78  by  Ignazio  Danti,  still  exist  in 
the  Guardaroba  of  the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  Florence.  Yasari 
states  that  the  maps  are  Ptolemy's  brought  up  to  date. 
There  are  fifty -three  of  them^  and  three  relate  to  India. 
Palibothra,  Gaur,  Bengala,  Rhotasgarh^  Satgaon,  etc.,  are 
marked  on  them,  and  they  appear  to  be  of  interest  as  being 
nearly  a  century  earlier  than  those  of  Bleau.  On  one  of 
the  maps  of  India  is  the  date  1575.  Danti  belonged  to 
Perugia,  and  was  a  brother  of  the  sculptor  Yincenzio.  He 
executed  the  maps  for  Gosimo,  the  first  Grand  Duke.  The 
maps  are  large  (Yasari  says  two  braccia  high),  and  are 
painted  on  walnut-wood  on  the  panels  of  the  wardrobe. 
Yasari,  I  believe,  describes  them  in  his  book  about  painters^ 
etc.,  published  at  Florence  in  1568,  p.  877,  but  I  only 
know  his  account  from  a  quotation  in  a  book  by  Leonardo 
Ximenes  on  the  ancient  and  modern  Florentine  gnomon 
(Florence,  1757,  p.  xliii).  It  seems  to  me  that  Danti's 
maps  must  be  about  the  earliest  that  we  have  of  Bengal^ 
though  of  course  there  must  be  earlier  Portuguese  ones. 
There  surely  must  be  somewhere  a  monograph  on  Danti'a 
work.  Tiraboschi,  I  believe,  has  a  notice  of  him,  and  he 
is  also  in  the  Biographic  Universelle. — ^Yours  sincerely, 

H.  Bbveridok. 

6.    "  The  Far  East." 

8eend  Lodge. 
May  4th,  1903. 
Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — I  am  very  glad  to  see 
that  it  is  proposed  to  bring  out  a  periodical  specially  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  matters  of  Far  Eastern  inquiry^ 
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The  Far  East  differs  from  the  nearer  and  middle  East 
in  nearly  every  important  particular  of  its  civilization 
and  history.  It  became  essentially  Sinesian  in  both  these 
respects,  and  if  a  wave  of  Buddhism  passed  over  the 
immense  tract  and  its  enormous  population,  its  influence, 
never  fundamental,  but  rather  of  a  stimulative  than  of 
a  creative  character,  has  ceased — to  be  replaced  for  the  most 
part  by  modern  tendencies  drawn  from  the  West,  with 
iehich  the  near  and  middle  East,  the  home  of  Islamism 
and  Brahminism,  are  still  out  of  all  sympathy. 
.  Further,  the  races  who  dwell  in  the  boundless  territories 
washed  by  the  eastern  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  possess 
a  literature  of  which  hardly  the  fringe  has  been  touched. 
A  more  complete  investigation  brings  every  day  to  light  new 
elements,  archaeological,  historical,  and  folklorist,  tending 
to  show  the  course  of  thought  and  life  that  has  brought 
tiiese  immense  and  isolated  populations  into  an  ordered 
civilization  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  upon  lines  quite  other 
than  those  which  have  obtained  in  the  West  or  in  the  near 
and  middle  East — elements  which  call  for  separate  treatment 
and  are  well  worthy  of  distinct  recognition  in  periodical 
literature. — ^Yours  truly, 

F.  Victor  Dickins. 

6.    Vyadhisutra  on  the  Four  Aryasatyas. 

Ohent. 
April  Ibfh,  1903. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  —  Professor  Kern  has 
called  attention  to  the  relations  between  the  therapeutic 
doctrine  of  the  Buddha  and  Indian  medical  science.  He 
writes  in  his  '^  Manual  of  Buddhism,"  p.  46 :  '^  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  these  four  Satyas  are  nothing  else  but 
the  four  cardinal  articles  of  Indian  medical  science,  applied 
to  the  spiritual  healing  of  mankind,  exactly  as  in  the  Yoga 
doctrine.^    This  connection  of  the  Aryasatyas  with  medical 

>  E.g.,  in  Togasutra,  ii.  15,  oomm. :  '*yatha  cikitBitiistraiii  cafarryifchaSi ; 
Togo,  rogabetur,  arogyaiii,  ohaisajyam  iti,  evam  idam  api  ^astraiii  catnrvyikhaBi 
era,  tadyatha:  saipsara^,  saipsaniketiir,  mokfo,  moky^pAya  iti    ....** 
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«cieDoe  was  apparently  not  unknown  to  the  Boddhists 
themselves,  for  in  Lai.  v.,  p.  448,  we  find  immediately  after 
the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the  two  formulas  the 
significant  words :  *  vtpanno  vaidyardjah  pramocakah  sarm* 
duhkhehhyah     .     .     .     ,*  and  again,  p.  458 : 

*  cirdture  jlvaloke  klesavyddhipraptdite  \ 
vaidyardt  tvam  Hamutpannah  sarvavyddhipramocakah  \\'" 

^*In  a  long  ailing  world  of  creatures,  plagued  with  the 
sickness  of  sins,  thou  wast  born,  the  prince  of  physicians, 
delivering  from  all  sicknesses." 

Allusions  to  the  therapeutic  omniscience  of  the  Tathagata 
are,  of  course,  numerous;  some  are  very  persuasive  and  to 
the  point ;  for  instance,  Bodhicaryavatara,  li,  55  foil. : 

itvaravyddhihhtto  *pi  vatdyamkyam  na  lahghayet  \ 

intra  sarcajnaraidyasya  sarvaialydpahdrinah  | 
vdkyam  ullahghaydmlti  dhig  mam  atyantamohitam  \\ 

*^  Though  with  but  a  passing  disease  to  fear^  one  should 
not  transgress  the  physician's  bidding.  Even  sOj,  I 
transgress  the  bidding  of  the  omniscient  physician  who 
draws  forth  every  cause  of  pain — shame  on  me  for  my 
supreme  stupidity ! " 

And  ibid.,  vii,  22  foil.,  a  comparison  between  the  bodily 
diseases  and  the  mental  ones,  between  the  hard  methods  df 
the  medical  scientists  and  kind  methods  of  the  moral  teacher : 

sarve  'pi  vaidydh  kurvantt  kriydduhkhair  arogatdm  \ 

taamdd  bahuni  duhkhdni  hantum  aodhavyam  alpakam  \\ 

kriydm  imdm  apy  ucitdm  varavaidyo  na  dattavdn  \ 

madhurenopacdrena  cikitaati  mahdturdn  \  \ 

ddau  gdkddiddne  *pi  niyojayati  ndyakah  \ 

tat  karoti  kramdt  pakdd  yat  svamdmadny  apt  tyqfet  \\ 

^'  There  is  no  physician  but  cures  disease  with  some  pain  in 
the  treatment :  thus  to  destroy  great  pains  a  little  muat 
be  borne.     This  treatment,  usual  though  it  be^  the  Oreat 
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'  Physician  has  not  followed :  with  pleasurable  handling 
heals  he  the  greatest  sufferers.  First  he  engages  us, 
our  leader,  in  the  giving  of  herbs  and  the  like:  this 
does  he  that  in  due  course  afterwards  we  may  renounce 
even  our  own  flesh." 

Moreover,  we  find  in  the  Abhidharmakoto  and  in  so  many 
words  the  actual  parallel  discovered  by  Professor  Kern.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  KoSa  (MS.  of  the  Soci^t^  Asiatiqne) 
Yai§omitra  has  the  following  glosses : — 

vyddhim  dratveti  .  vyadhir  duhkhasatyasyopamanam ; 
tannidanam  samudayasatyasya ;  tatksayo  nirodhasatyasya ; 
tadbhaisajyam  margasatyasyopamanam  .  autre  'py  em  aatyd" 
ndm  dratdnta  iti.  Vyadhisutre  .  katham  .  caturbhir  angaih 
samanvagato  bhisak  ^  ^lyapaharta  rajarhaS  ca  bhavati  raja- 
yogyai§  ca  rajangatve  ca  samkhyam  gacchati  .  katamaii^ 
caturbhih  P  abadhaku^lo  bhavati,  abadhasamutthanakudalah, 
abadhaprahanaku^alah,  prahlnasya  cabadhasyayatyam  '  anut- 
padaku^lah  .  evam  eva  caturbhir  angaih  samanvagatas 
tathagato  'rhan  samyaksambuddho  'nuttarabhisak  dalya- 
pahartety  ucyate.  KatamaiiS  caturbhih  P  iha  bhiksavas 
tathagato  'rhan  samyaksambuddha  idam  duhkham  arya- 
satyam  iti  yathabhutam  prajanati,  ayam  duhkhasamudayah ; 
ayam  duhkhanirodhah ;  iyam  duhkhanirodhagamini  pratipad 
aryasatyam  iti  yathabhiitam  prajanati  .  iti. 

I  do  not  know  this  Yyadhisutra  from  other  sources.  The 
phraseology  is  of  the  best  kind.  You  will  observe  that, 
according  to  this  sOtra,  the  third  satya  is  the  way  (marga, 
upaya)  to  the  destruction  of  the  disease,  and  the  fourth 
the  way  to  its  not-appearing-again  (a-punarbhava).  The 
scholastic  point  of  view,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  different.' — 
Yours  faithfully, 

Louis  de  la  YallSe  Poussin. 


^  MS.  (here  and  infra)  has :  hhisak  kaloa^.  I  suppose  that  the  old  Nepalese 
l^ture  has  been  misunderstood  by  the  modem  copyist. 

»  MS.  has  **«ya#». 

*  This  attribute  of  the  Buddha  helps  to  explain  the  ori^  of  the  Bhaisajyaguru 
~of  the  later  mythology  which  Dr.  Griinwedel  (Myth.  ^.,  p.  118)  pronounoea 
^*  noch  unerUarbar.''— C7.  BendaU. 
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,  7.    Nanjio's  1185 — Bhavaviveka. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — Bunyiu  Nanjio's  1186, 
Pftn-zo-tah-lun  (Prajiiadlpa  Sastra,^  Prajnapradlpaidstra- 
kdrikd,  or  °vydkhyd  ?  ^),  is  said  by  the  editor  to  have  been 
"composed  by  the  Bodhisattvas  Nagarjuna  and  Nirdefia- 
prabha  (?  *  distinct  -  brightness,'  or  Pingalanetra),  the 
latter  explaining  500  verses  of  the  former."  That  is  clear 
enough.  Nirdeiaprabha  may  be  a  wrong  translation  or 
^  JSA  W  (Fan-pieh-min) ;  but  humanum  eat  errare.  The 
origin  of  Pingalanetra  alone  is  perplexing. 

But  if  we  glance  at  the  table  of  Additions  (p.  xxxv),  or 
the  first  Appendix  (s.  iiom.  Beva),  we  are  definitively 
puzzled  :  "  for  Nirdeiaprabha  (P  distinct  -  brightness,  ,  or 
Pingalanetra)  read  Nllanetra  (or  Aryadeva)."  And  again : 
"  Arya  Deva,  also  called  Nllanetra,  on  account  of  his  having 
two  spots,  as  large  as  the  eyes,  on  his  cheeks.  His  real 
name  was  Candrakirti," 

To  make  things  more  obscure,  observe  that  Nanjio's  1179, 
the  iTun-lun  or  Madhyamaka9astra,  gives  us  a  Mula-  or 
Capital-Text  by  Nagarjuna,  and  a  tika  by  Nllacaksus  (P '  blue 
eye,'  or  Pingalanetra).  This  Nllacaksus  must  again  be 
Candraklrtl. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Takakusu  (in  J.R.A.S.,  1903, 
p.  181)  do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  matter. 

The  Madhyamaka9astra,  or  Mulamadhyamaka,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  collection  of  the  Madhyamika  aphorisms,' 
attributed  by  Sanskrit,  Tibetan,  and  Chinese  tradition  to 
Nagarjuna.' 

There  is  in  Nepalese  literature  and  in  the  Tibetan 
a  Madhyamakavytti  (Prasannapada  nama)   by  Candraklrtl, 


*  Read  Prajnapradtpa.  Prajnd  is  of  course  correct.  But  I  wonder  why  Nanjio 
writes  o^^  1179  Frdnyatnulasattra;  the  Tibetan  has :  PradzfTa  nama  miilamadhya- 
makakarika  a   .  .  .  ^es-rab  ces-bya-ba. 

'  Incorrect.  Frcynd  is  the  name  of  the  Nagarjuna's  dastra  (Treatise)  of  the 
Nagarjuna' 8  karikas  (Aphorisms  or  sutras).  Frajndpradipa  is  the  name  of  the 
vyakhya  (Commentary). 

'  According  to  the  colophon  of  the  Tibetan  translation  of  this  book,  there  are 
449  aphorisms  or  dlokas. 
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which  I  am  now  editing  for  the  Bibliotheca  Buddhica.  It 
bears  no  intimate  relation  either  to  Nanjio's  1179  or  to* 
his  1186. 

But  there  is  in  tlie  Tanjur,  Mdo,  xviii,  a  commentary  on 
the  Madhyamaka9a8tra,  by  Bhavaviveka  *  {LegS'ldan-hbyed), 
entitled  Prajndpradlpa  Mulamadhyamakavrtti.  This  is  exactly 
the  title  of  the  Nanjio's  1185;  and  novice  as  I  am  in 
Chinese  lexicography,  it  appeared  to  me  that  Fan-pieh-min. 
could  be  well  translated,  not  distinct-brightness,  but  bright- 
distinctness  (compare  the  Tibetan  legs-ldan-hbi/ed^^*  good 
distinction ')  ;  that  viveka  was  a  better  translation  of  distinct 
than  nirdeSa ;  lastly,  that  Nanjio  himself  (or  his  sources  P), 
had  translated  (Appendix  i,  No.  14)  Tshin-pien  =  '  clear 
discussion '  =  Bhavaviveka.^ 

At  my  request,  my  brother  Henry  de  la  Valine  Poussin 
sent  me  a  translation  of  the  beginning  of  1185  (being  the 
major  part  of  the  introduction) ;  and  I  received  a  few  days 
afterwards  (by  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas} 
a  copy  of  the  commencement  of  the  Tibetan  xylograph.  The 
accord  was  more  admirable  than  I  could  have  ever  hoped. 
All  the  Madhyamika  treatises  have  the  same  phraseology^ 
and  all  the  commentators  are  given  to  explaining  the  subject^ 
the  purpose,  and  the  so  -  called  '  relation '  of  the  treatise ; 
but  the  Chinese  (my  brother's  translation  from  the  Chinese)* 
and  the  Tibetan  do  agree  in  details,  and  the  coincidence  is 
complete.  I  am  unable  to  understand  the  introductory 
stanza ;  but  we  do  not  always  understand  Sanskrit  stanzas. 
The  Tibetan  lotsavas  were  more  clever  than  we  are ;  but 
the  Chinese  translators  were  also  puzzled  by  the  stylistic 
and  grammatical  complications. 

Therefore  the  notice  on  Nanjio's  1185  must  be  written  as 
follows :  "  Text  by  Nagarjuna ;  commentary  by  Bhavaviveka 

1  Such  is  the  spelling  of  Schiefner,  Kern,  etc.    Bhava^  is  not  impossible. 

'  We  find  in  the  Mahavyntpatti  a  third  translation  of  BhaTayiyeka.  Be» 
JnHen's  MS.  (Bibl.  Nationale),  §  172,  No.  3,310  (  =  Minaey's  edition,  }  177.  22). 
Bhayya  =  skal-ldan  (bhagayant,  bbayya  ;  skal-ba-med-pa  =  abhavya,  aee 
^ikfisamuceaya,  209. 12)=  ^  ^  ^=yew-ts*ing-fan=being-clear-di8tiiictu>]i 
=  clear  distinction  of  the  being.    (H.  Y.  P.) 
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(=  Tandjour,  Mdo,  xviii,  foil.  44-299)/'  and  the  statement 
''  Deest  in  Tibetan  "  must  be  erased. 

As  concerns  Nllacaksus  =  Aryadeva  =  Pingalanetra,  I  hi^ve 
nothing  to  say^  except  that  the  commentary  in  Nanjio  1179 
is  identical  neither  with  Nagarjuna's,  nor  with  Buddhapalita'^^ 
nor  with  Gandrakirti's  commentaries  on  the  same  book^ 
**  A  chaque  jour  suffit  sa  peine/' — ^Yours  faithfully, 

L.    DE   LA   YauJe  PoUSSIN. 

8.   The  Brahmajala  Suttanta  in  Chinese. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — Referring  to  my  note 
"Pali  and  Sanskrit"  (J.R.A.S.,  1903,  p.  359),  Dr.  K. 
Watanebe  writes  as  follows: — "No.  1087  in  Nanjio's  Cat. 
is  entirely  different  from  No.  554.  The  former,  as  you 
mentioned,  belongs  to  the  Mahayana  class ;  while  the  latter 
is  classified  as  Small  Vehicle  Sutra  (see  Nanjio),  and  it 
corresponds  with  slight  differences  to  the  Pali  Brahma- 
jalasutta.  There  is  another  Chinese  version  of  this  sutta 
contained  in  the  Chinese  Dlghanikaya  (Nanjio,  545)." — 
Yours  faithfully, 

L.  DE  LA  VallJe  Poussin. 

9.    KausambT,  Kasapura,  VaisalT. 

Jaunpur. 

May  1th,  1903. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  —  I  have  good  reasons, 
which  I  intend  to  publish  in  due  course,  for  believing  that 
the  city  of  Kau^ambl  visited  by  Yuan  Chwang  should  be 
identified  with  Gurgi  (Arch.  Surv.  Rep.,  xix,  pi.  xx ;  xxi, 
pi.  xxxvi) ;  that  Eaiiapura,  visited  by  the  same  pilgrim,  is 
now  known  as  Jhusi  (Mon.  Antiq.  N.W.P.,  138) ;  and  that 
Yaidali  city  was  situated  in  the  Chapara  District  of  Bengal, 
and  is  represented  by  the  extensive  remains  of  the  undescribed 
walled  city  at  Manjhl,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohaghara 
(Gogra)  river,  opposite  to  the  confluence  of  this  river  with 
the  old  bed  of  the  Ganges. — Yours  truly, 

W.  Yost. 
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10.    The  Zodiacal  Light. 

Sir,  —  In  two  very  interesting  papers  in  our  Journal 
(J.R.A.S.,  N.S.,  X,  p.  344,  and  xii,  p.  327)  Sir  James  Redhouse 
has  identified  the  Zodiacal  Light  with  the  "  False  Dawn  *' 
of  Oriental  poems  and  lexicons.  I  venture  to  question  this 
and  to  submit  that  the  "  false  dawn "  is  nothing  but  the 
first  or  early  dawn.  This  is  the  view  of  Lane,  Arab.  Diet., 
1345,  col.  3,  where  he  explains  the  phrase  zanabU'S-sir^dn 
(wolf's  tail)  as  the  false  dawn,  i.e.  the  first  dawn,  and 
observes  that  this  nearly  agrees  with  the  Greek  \t;#co^9. 
I  submit  that  the  zodiacal  light  is  a  rare  phenomenon 
even  in  India,  and  that  it  is  presumably  still  rarer  in 
Persia,  as  being  further  from  the  equator,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  the  false  dawn  which  is  represented  in  the 
dictionaries  quoted  by  Sir  James  as  a  thing  of  daily  occur- 
rence. Thus  the  Turkish  translation  of  the  Qamus  sayQ, 
"There  are  two  dawns,  one  the  false  dawn  .... 
the  other  shows  itself  later."  During  a  residence  of  more 
than  thirty  years  in  Bengal  I  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
saw  the  zodiacal  light  in  the  morning,  though  I  once  saw 
it  very  brilliant  in  the  western  sky  at  Calcutta  for  two  or 
three  evenings.  Other  Anglo-Indians  seem  to  have  been 
equally  unfortunate,  and  Sir  James  Redhouse  admits  in  his 
first  paper  that  it  is  only  observable  in  one  or  perhaps 
two  months  of  the  year  in  the  morning,  viz.  in  October  and 
November. 

According  to  Abul  Fazl,  as  translated  by  Colonel  Jarrett, 
the  Persian  for  the  zodiacal  light  is  nezak,  a  short  spear 
or  javelin.  In  the  Ain  Akbari  he  speaks  of  the  cosmogony 
of  the  Greeks  and  says,  **The  elemental  spheres  are  nine 
in  number  ....  The  second  is  of  Air  .... 
It  is  here  that  comets,  zodiacal  light,  luminous  streams 
and  meteors,  and  the  like  have  their  origin"  (Jarrett, 
iii,  38).  In  the  original,  Bib.  Ind.,  2nd  ed.,  p.  24,  1.  11, 
the  words  are 

JT  J^U^  UJt/^^  ^3*^^  i*U^\  ^  <— ^W  3  M^ti^f  Cjl^J 
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H«re  the  plural  neydzak  is  used.  Perhaps  the  true  reading 
of  the  words  that  follow  it  is  \^}^^^^^^  2^*X^1,  i.e.  pillars 
possessed  of  horns.  At  least  there  is  no  conjunction  in 
a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Ain  in  my  possession.  Colonel 
Jarrett  has  ^  note  in  which  he  quotes  Humboldt  as  remarking 
that  the  term  nezak  was  first  used  by  the  Persian  astronomers 
with  reference  to  the  light  observed  in  1688,  and  to  which 
Oassini  gave  the  name  of  the  Zodiacal  Light.  I  may 
add  that  nezak  or  its  plural  net/dzak  corresponds  to  the 
neza-i'otishtn  of  VuUers'  Diet.,  ii,  1387,  col.  1,  which  he 
renders  ''radii  solis  orientis  et  occidentis,"  and  to  the  ne%a 
ha  kaf  of  Stein  gass.  It  also  corresponds  to  the  ne%a  ha 
chast  which  Abul  Fazl  uses  in  the  Akbarnama  (Bib.  Ind., 
3rd  ed.,  222,  nine  lines  from  foot)  when  speaking  of  the 
various  forms  of  comets.  Possibly  one  reason  why  eastern 
writers  have  not  specially  noticed  the  zodiacal  light  is 
because  they  regarded  it  as  a  form  of  comet.  According 
to  Abul  Fazl,  Hindus  reckoned  that  there  were  a  thousand 
astral  bodies  (Jarrett,  id.).  In  the  Akbarnama,  in  the 
place  already  referred  to,  which  is  a  long  description  of 
comets  in  general  and  of  Cornelius  Gemma's  comet  of 
1577  in  particular,  he  is  more  moderate  and  says  that  the 
Hindu  books  describe  more  than  a  hundred  kinds  of  comets, 
but  that  the  Greek  treatises  mention  only  seven  kinds. 
He  also  says  (Akbarnama,  iii,  222,  second  line  from  foot), 
**  Some  Greeks  are  agreed  that  hairy  comets  {zu  zudha) 
appear  in  the  east  at  sunrise,  and  tailed  ones  (zuzanah)  in 
the  west  at  evening,  and  apparently  this  is  the  result  of 
repeated  observations."  It  will  be  observed  that  Abul  Fad 
is  writing  in  the  Ain  of  the  Greek  cosmogony,  and  that 
apparently  he  attributes  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  net/dzak 
or  zodiacal  light. 

In  his  first  paper  Sir  James  Redhouse  quotes  the  Bahar-i- 
'Ajam  as  saying  that  the  false  dawn  is  compared  to  the 
tail  of  a  wolf  "by  reason  of  its  length  and  slendernesa" 
But  I  think  Sir  James  must  have  taken  his  quotation 
from  Vullers,  i,  900,  col.  2,  and  not  verified  the  reference, 
for  in   the  lith.  ed.   of  the  Bahar-i-'Ajam  of  the  Newal 
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kifihore  press,  1894,  p.  457,  col.  2,  8.y.  dum-i-gurg,  the  weed 
is  not  (^jV  bdriki,  as  in  YuUers,  but  ^^/ij^  tdtikl^  darimets 
or  blackness.  It  thus  corresponds  to  the  fabh  awraq,  usEWte, 
or  dark  blue,  morning  of  Omar  Ehayyam,  qnatrain  200  of 
Wbinfield's  ed.  and  translation,  p.  135  of  ed.  1901,  aad 
which  he  renders  by  "cold  grey  light." 

H.  Bbteridgb. 

P.S. — Is  not  the  phrase  "  the  false  dawn  "  paralleled  l^y 
"  the  doubtful  dusk  "  of  "  In  Memoriam,''  canto  xov  P 


11.    Notes  from  the  Tanjur. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — ^Nanjio's  Catalogod  4^^ 
the  Chinese  Tripitaka  makes  mention  (p.  374)  of  an  author 
whose  name,  in  Chinese  JFu  .  sin,  '  without  nature,'  Naigio 
conjecturally  restores  in  Sanskrit  as  Agotra.  Only  one  wpvk 
(No.  1171  (1))  is  ascribed  to  him,  namely,  a  commentary 
on  the  Mahdydnaaamparigraha  of  Asanga.  A  second  com- 
mentary, by  Yasubandhu,  on  the  same  work  is  included  in 
the  volume,  and  the  text  itself  is  recorded  under  Nos.  1 183-4 
and  1247. 

Asanga's  work  is  plainly  identical  with  one  contained  in 
the  Tanjur  (Jtfi/o,  Ivi,  foil.  1-47)  under  the  title  MaU- 
ydnaaamgraha.  This  is  followed  by  two  oommentaries : 
(I)  a  Bhdsi/a  by  Vasubandhu  (foil.  129-212),  and  (2)  a 
Mahdydnasamgrahopanibandhana  (foil.  212-342)  by  an 
Upasaka  Bhadanta  No  .  bo  .  nid  .  med.  This  is  no  doubt 
the  person  represented  by  the  Chinese  Wu  .  «m.  Wassilie^, 
in  Taranatha's  account  of  this  author  (see  the  Index),  rendem 
the  Tibetan  by  Asvabhdva,  but  Asmrupa  would  be  equally 
possible.  Virupa,  which  is  generally  not  translated,  would 
probably  be  gzugs  .  med  (though  ho  .  bo  sometimes  =  rtfpa), 
and  Abhdva  would  be  insufficient.  —  Believe  me,  yourt- 
faithfuUy, 

F.  W.  TacaiAfl. 
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12.    The  Soul-Theory  in  Buddhism. 

I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  comment  on  the  essay 
in  the  Journal  Aaiatique,  Sept.-Oct.,  1902,  by  Professor 
de  la  Valine  Foussin  on  ''Dograatique  bouddhiste.'^  The 
article,  which  is  of  extraordinary  interest,  is  the  fruit  of 
untiring  labour  in  untrodden  fields,  and  marks  a  new 
departure  in  the  exegesis  of  Buddhist  literature.  It  is  an 
inquiry  whether  and  how  far  certain  tenets,  of  cardinal 
importance  according  to  the  Pali  Pitakas,  appear  as 
elaborated,  modified,  or  otherwise  evolved  in  the  Sanskrit 
sources  of  Buddhism. 

The  tenets  in  question  are  the  negation  of  dtman  (Pali,  attd) 
or  soul,  and  the  acquiescence  in  the  current  belief  in  karma- 
phala,  or  moral  retribution  in  the  after-life.  To  Western 
minds  the  nihilism  of  the  one  tenet  and  the  persistent 
individuality  implied  in  the  other  form  an  antinomy  or 
paralogism  which  implies  either  muddle  -  headedness,  or 
sophistry,  or  esotericism,  or  all  three  in  early  Buddhism. 
The  difficulty  of  reconciliation  was  not  unnoticed  even  by 
original  adherents.^  And  Professor  Poussin's  inquiry  turns, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  on  the  nature  and  function 
assigned,  in  both  Pali  and  Sanskrit  sources,  to  that 
constituent  of  the  Buddhist  moi  biologique  (I  thank  the 
author  for  that  word !)  which  might  replace  the  more 
obviously  transcendental  dtman  —  to  wit,  v\jncina  (Pali 
vinndna).  The  inquiry  is  of  necessity  lengthy  and  discursive^ 
but  the  erudition  of  the  author  has  brought  together 
a  considerable  mass  of  citations  in  text^  and  footnotes* 
These,  together  with  the  author's  lucid  presentments  of 
ideas,  should  make  the  essay  a  guidepost  which  no  one 
can  afibrd  to  neglect,  but  which  will,  on  the  contrary,  be 
gratefully  consulted. 

Professor  de  la  Vallte  Poussin  finds  a  very  positive 
evolution  of  t?{;'^a/aa  -  theory  in  certain  Sanskrit  -  Buddhist 


1  M.  Ill,  19  ;   cf.  I,   8,  258 ;    S.  Ill,   103.     See  the  present  writer  on 
Majjhima  Nikaya,  J.R.A.S.,  1902,  p.  480. 
*  On  p.  287,  for  XXYII  of  Saipyutta,  read  XXII. 
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texts.  The  term  aamtdna  is  joined  to  or  substituted  for 
it — a  term  which  seems  to  approximate  to  our  own  neo- 
psychological  concept  of  mind  as  a  'continuum'  or  flux. 
And  he  infers  from  certain  contexts  that  this  vijndna'Samtdna 
was  regarded,  not  as  one  permanent,  unchanging,  trans- 
migrating entity,  as  the  soul  was  in  the  a^man-theory,  but 
as  an  ''essential  series  of  individual  and  momentary 
consciousnesses,"  forming  a  "  procession  vivace  et  autonome.'' 
By  autonomous  he  means  independent  of  physical  processes. 
According  to  this  view  the  upspringing  of  a  new  vtjndna  at 
conception,  as  the  eflFect  of  the  J)receding  last  vijndna  of 
some  expiring  person,  represents  no  change  in  kind,  but 
only,  to  put  it  so,  of  degree.  The  vijndna  is  but  a  recurring 
series,  not  a  transferred  entity  or  principle.  Hence  it  is 
more  correct,  if  less  convenient,  to  speak,  not  of  vijndna,  but 
of  the  aamtdtia  oi  pravrtti-vijndndni. 

This  notion,  he  holds,  gives  us  a  continuous  '  I,'  responsible 
yet  susceptible  of  interruptions.  And  hereby  the  extremes 
of  negation  and  affirmation  in  the  early  tradition  are  bridged 
over ;  and  we  get  a  coherent  system,  vindicating  for 
Buddhism  the  claim  of  its  founders  to  teach  a  Mean  Doctrine 
{majjhena  dhammam)  between  the  Eternalism  of  aabbam  attki 
and  the  Nihilism  of  sabbam  natthi}  He  concludes  that  since 
in  place  of  Soul  the  Buddhists  substituted  a  protagonist  who 
played  the  part  of  soul  so  uncommonly  well,  we  must  put 
into  the  background  all  their  reiterated  rejection  of  the  Atta. 

Now  I  venture  to  think  that  in  breaking  up  the  notion 
of  an  abstract  v\jtidna  -  Bniity  into  a  series  of  intelleotual 
processes  or  force-moments.  Professor  Poussin  shows  true 
insight  into  Buddhist  thought.  Dimly  and  crudely,  without 
scientific  language  or  instrument,  the  early  Buddhists  were 
groping,  under  the  crust  of  words,  after  that  view  of 
phenomena  which  we  are  tending  to  make  fundamental  nn 
our  science  of  to-day.  They  were  feeling  out  after  a  dynamic 
conception  of  things  —  after  a  world -order  of  becoming, 
movement,  process,  sequence,  force. 

1  S.  II,  17,  20,  23,  61,  76;  III,  135:  cf.  II,  49,  bhfttani  idan  ti  S&ripiitti 
passaaiP 
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Heracleitus,  with  his  flux  of  becoming,  had  preceded  them 
in  a  rudimentary  fashion.  Aristotle,  with  an  inherited 
tradition  of  soul  as  a  kind  of  motion,  and  with  his  own 
theory  of  soul  as  informing  energy,  actualizing  the  potential, 
was  groping  with  them.  Hume  resolved  a  soul-being,  for 
us,  into  *  particular '  processes.  Wundt  has  done  much  the 
same  for  the  "  fine  old  crusted  "  Seele  of  Germany.  Matter 
itself  is  melting  away  as  substance. 

For  the  relatively  static  and  material  notion  of  an 
indivisible  soul-monad  dwelling  in  one  concrete  perishable 
cage  after  another,  Qotama  substituted  the  idea  of  a  series 
of  wholly  transient  compounds  (sambhavo),  organisms, 
personal  nexiis,  living  beings.  Living  revealed  itself  as 
a  congeries  of  manifestations  {pdtubhdvo,  uppddo)  of  be- 
comings and  extinctions.  Part  of  the  compound  was 
relatively  stable,  to  wit,  the  body  {rupa,  kdya) ;  but  the 
rest — and  this,  pace  the  four  other  skandhas,  yirtually 
amounted  to  affective  reaction  or  vedand,  and  intellectual 
reaction,  or  mano,  citta,  or  vinndna  —  was  in  a  state  of 
constant  flux,  '*  by  day  one  thing  as  it  arises,  another  as  it 
wanes."  To  call  this  by  the  name  of  a  substance,  conceived 
as  permanent  and  unchanging,  were  the  last  absurdity 
(S.  II,  94-5).  And  vrith  respect  to  its  destiny,  the  faithful 
are  forbidden  to  hold  any  view  "  about  the  coming,  going, 
transmigration,  rebirth,  growth,  development  of  vinndna 
apart  from  what  is  hereon  taught  respecting  the  other 
skandhas"  (S.  Ill,  53  foil.). 

In  the  Abhidhamma,  e.g.  the  Dhamma-Sanga^i,  there 
appears  already  a  tendency  to  substitute  the  plural  vinndndni 
for  the  term  groups  of  vinndna  (cha  vinndnakdyd)  of  the  Sutta 
Pitaka.  But  if  the  early  Buddhists  did  not  find  fitting 
terms  for  the  view  they  were  seeking  to  realize  so  ready  to 
hand  as  Aristotle  did,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
had  not  a  body  of  scientific  tradition  and  terminology, 
however  imperfect,  to  draw  upon  as  he  had. 

It  is  true  that  they  did  not  guard  their  position  aa 
well  as  they  might  have  done,  had  they  fully  realized  it^ 
great  issues.      They   used  now   and  again   the   traditional 
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animistio  expressions  as  to  the  ^ descent'^  of  tSmdna  or 
ndmarupa  into  the  womb  at  conception  (D.  II,  63  ;  S.  II» 
91,  101) ;  as  to  laying  down  this  body  and  taking  another 
(S.  lY,  60,  400),  and  so  on.  And  they  incorporated  into 
their  canon,  with  so  much  other  mythical  lore,  the  Mdrehen 
about  Mara  seeking  the  vinmna  of  the  suicides  Godhika  and 
Vakkali  (S.  I,  122;  III,  119-124)  — a  fanciful,  almost 
humorous  legend  which  cTcn  M.  Poussin,  with  all  his  worn 
for  *  ironie  subtile,*  takes  as  seriously  as  other  Paliists  have 
done.  Again,  they  use  the  conventional  phraseology  of 
transndlgration  in  making  a  person  speak  of  hii  past  births 
and  his  future  destiny.  But  the  great  mass  of  sober 
argument  and  positive  exposition  in  the  Pitakas  goee  to 
show  both  that  the  Buddhists  resolved  soul-entity  into 
psychological  process,  and  also  that  a  future  personal  com- 
plex or  self  like  unto,  and  the  effect  of,  yet  not  identioal 
with  the  present  self,  would  reap  the  Earma  harvest 
sown  here. 

When,  however,  M.  Poussin  defines  what  he  thinks  it 
meant  by  the  samtdna  of  pravrtti-vijfidnaa,  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  draws,  from  the  later  sources  he  quotes,  implications 
very  heavy  for  them  to  bear.  He  finds  the  psychology  of 
the  Nikayas  superseded  by  a  metaphysical  hypothesis  of 
Sanskrit  commentators.  He  will  not  admit  that  this  flux 
of  mjndnas  is  ''the  sequence  of  states  of  mind  caused  by 
the  casual  impact  of  sense  and  object "  (the  Nikaya  doctrine). 
No,  it  is  an  autonomous  continuum  of  ri;'^dna-moments : 
''leur  s^rie  essentielle,  leur  procession  vivace  et  autonome/' 
These  are  his  own  words.  But  the  quotations  he  supplies 
hardly  bear  him  out  in  this  metaphysical  elaboration  of 
vt^^dn^-psychology.  He  does  not  olaim  that  this  hypothesis 
exists  in  the  Nikayas.  They  indeed  affirm  of  vihndna  the 
merely  phenomenal  nature  which  he  transcends.  Far  from 
being  autonomous,  vtnndna,  for  them,  is  not,  does  not  arise 
{uppajjati),   unless   there   is   contact  by  way  of   sense   er 

>  This  tenn  is  used  in  Saipy.  Ill,  46,  to  mean  simply  the  'arising'  in 
eonsdousness  of  certain  feelings  or  of  ideas  aboat  them : — ^pancannaip  in^ytttO)^ 
avakkanti  hoti. 
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image  (see  e.g.  M.  I,  258-9).  And  I  have  not  yet  traced 
the  samtdna 'hjfotliesiB  in  the  traditions  of  the  southern 
scholasticism,  although  pavatta  for  psychological  process  is 
a  favourite  term  with  Buddhaghosa. 

It  is  easy  to  call  vijmna  a  protagonist  of  the  dtman  when 
it  has  been  elaborated  into  a  hypothetical  quasi-noumenal 
continuum  of  self -induced  flashpoints  of  consciousness.  I  am 
not  denying  that  this  heterodox  elaboration  came  to  pass. 
On  such  a  dynamic  ego  further  light  will  be  most  welcome. 
But,  however  strongly  its  place  in  Indian  thought  becomes 
substantiated,  it  cannot  dwarf  the  significance,  as  M.  Poussin 
suggest^  it  can,  of  Gotama's  original  position  with  respect 
to  soul. 

The  rejection  of  attd  was  based,  it  is  true,  on  a  logical 
interpretation  of  individual  experience  and  consistency  of 
terms.  But  its  import  was,  in  fact,  profoundly  ethical  and 
social.  Gotama  was  making  a  stand  against  priests  and  gods 
and  sacrificial  ritual.  And  where  soul  was  believed  in, 
there  Oversouls  and  the  claims  of  the  soul's  'medicine- 
man '  could  not  be  kept  out.  That  belief  he  imdermined 
by  breaking  up  the  notion  of  the  person  as  consisting  of 
two  distinct  homogeneous  substances,  and  by  resolving  him 
into  a  number  of  impermanent  elements  and  activities — 
activities  that  were  only  potential  till  called  into  temporary 
actuality  by  natural  law-governed  antecedent  causes.  The 
path  he  hewed  was  inevitably  rough  and  ill  guarded.  It 
was  the  work  of  a  great  pioneer. 

C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 
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Balhvar  I  loDASAFH.  Gruzinski  tekst  po  rukopisam  xi-xii 
vv.  (s'prilozheniem  dvukh  paleographicheskikh  tablits)^ 
s'perevodoin  i  predisloviem  izdal  A.  Khakhanov. 

[Balhvar  and  Iodasaph.  The  Georgian  text  according 
to  MSS.  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  to 
which  are  added  two  palaBographic  plates.  Edited  by 
A.  Khakhanov,  with  a  translation  and  preface.] 

Lazarevski  Institute,  Moscow,  1902. 

An  accurate  account  was  given  of  the  Georgian  and 
Armenian  versions  of  the  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  legend 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Folklore  Society,  June,  1896, 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare,  of  Oxford.  The  Georgian  text 
which  he  used  was  that  published  by  Professor  Marr,  of 
St.  Petersburg.  In  1901,  however,  two  fragments  of 
manuscripts  were  discovered  in  the  Tiflis  Church  Museum. 
These  fragments  Professor  Khakhanov  here  edits  and 
assigns  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  He  is 
induced  by  the  style  of  writing  to  give  them  this  date. 
They  are  in  the  khutmri  or  ecclesiastical  character,  but 
a  postscript  is  added  in  the  mkhedruU  or  civil  character, 
and  the  palaBographic  peculiarities  point  to  a  time  when  the 
mkhedruli  began  to  be  developed  out  of  the  khutauri.  This 
period  Professor  Khakhanov  fixes  about  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  centuries.  The  reader  will  observe  the  forms 
Balhvar  and  Iodasaph  for  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  but  these 
are  common  variations  in  Georgian. 

J.R.A.8.  1903.  3S 
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By  means  of  these  manuscripts  a  more  correct  text  can  be 
estilblished.  Those  known  before  were  very  late,  as  indeed 
is  that  used  by  Professor  Marr,  although  copied  from  an 
older  manuscript.  Professor  Ehakhanov  shows  that  these 
fragments  make  many  obscure  passages  clear.  In  the 
previously  cited  article  by  Mr.  Conybeare  he  rightly  insists 
upon  the  importance  of  the  Georgian  version  of  this 
curious  legend,  which  more  closely  resembles  the  Arabic 
and  Hebrew  recensions.  Professor  Ehakhanov  gives  the 
Georgian  text  and  a  Russian  translation.  Two  photo- 
graphic plates  of  the  fragments  are  added.  He  has  done 
a  real  service  in  presenting  these  versions  to  the  student 
of  the  strange  Christian  redaction  of  the  life  and  spiritual 
development  of  Buddha. 

W.   R.    MORFILL. 


The  Histories  of  Rabban  HoRMtzD  the  Persian  and 
Rabban  Bar-'IdtA.  Vol.  I,  Syriac  Texts;  Vol.  11, 
pts.  1  and  2,  English  Translations.  By  E.  A.  W. 
Budge,  M.A.,  LittD.,  D.Lit.     (Luzac  &  Co.,  1902.) 

Dr.  Budge's  edition  of  the  lives  of  the  Nestorian  saints 
Rabban  Hdrmizd  and  Bar-'Idt&  illustrates  a  familiar  branch 
of  the  literature  of  the  Syrians  which  loves  to  tell  of  the 
piety  and  miraculous  deeds  of  the  ascetes  and  anchorites  of 
bygone  days.  Much  of  it  has  been  destroyed  by  religions 
opponents  or  has  otherwise  disappeared,  but  the  survivals 
are  not  a  few,  and  if  they  are  not  altogether  of  absorbing 
interest  when  judged  by  present-day  standards,  they 
faithfully  reflect  the  life  and  thought  of  the  times  in 
which  they  were  written,  afford  now  and  again  valuable 
ecclesiastical  information,  and  not  unfrequently  contain 
useful  details  regarding  ancient  Syrian  history  and 
geography. 

The  heroes  whose  achievements  are  here  presented  in 
three  sumptuous  volumes  flourished  in  the  seventh  century 
of  the  Christian  era.    Both  were  founders  of  monasteries, 
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and  have  enjoyed  a  great  and  lasting  reputation  in  the  Syrian 
Church.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  there  is  much  in  these 
books  that  appeals  only  to  the  few  students  who  are  interested 
in  Syriac  philology  or  ecclesiastical  history — more  precisely, 
in  the  dealings  between  the  rival  sects  of  Nestorians  and 
Jacobites,  but  a  careful  perusal  will  reveal  many  a  quaint 
touch  of  human  nature,  and  disclose  the  existence  of  a  firm 
belief  in  magic  and  magical  practices  which  the  teaching  of 
the  Christian  Church  had  been  unable  to  destroy.  You  shall 
find  the  Holy  Kabban  Hdrmizd  performing  miracles  by 
a  magical  lotion  consisting  of  the  water  in  which  the  cross 
that  hung  around  his  neck  had  been  washed.  Then  there  is 
the  hindnd,  the  dust  taken  from  some  place  which  is  sacred 
to  the  martyrdom  of  a  saint,  or  has  holy  virtue  by  reason  of 
its  coming  from  the  cave  in  which  some  pious  ascete  lived. 
Sometimes,  again,  the  sacred  dust  (hindnd)  and  the  holy 
lotion  {shiijdgtd)  are  mingled  together.  By  such  magical 
aids  signs  and  wonders  were  accomplished,  and  the  possession 
of  a  sample  of  one  or  other  of  these  was  a  "heavenly  gift" 
which  bestowed  protection  and  immunity  upon  its  possessor.' 
Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the  sacramental  meal  of 
bread  and  wine  (vol.  ii,  pt.  1,  pp.  109  sq.),  and  to  the 
transference  of  evil  by  means  of  a  veil  (pp.  246  sqq.). 

In  the  metrical  life  of  Bar-'Idt&  the  author  tells  us  how 
he  was  requested  to  write  a  short  account  of  the  saint  as 
the  existing  biography  was  too  long  to  be  read  conveniently 
at  the  commemoration  service.  The  result  is  a  poem  of 
2,036  lines.  Among  other  details  of  interest  may  be 
mentioned  the  list  of  works  studied  by  the  holy  man 
when  a  novice,  which  he  committed  to  memory  with  such 
thoroughness  that  "  at  length,"  he  boasts,  "  not  even  in  one 
verse  did  I  substitute  a  ^dp  for  a  he"  There  is  a  touch  of 
humour,  too,  in  the  account  of  the  frequent  interviews  of 
the  novice  and  the  Father : — 


*  Students  of  folklore  will  at  once  recall  analogies.  For  a  parallel,  from  the 
Yezidi's,  see  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review^  April,  1902,  p.  431.  Excerpts 
containing  the  reoipejs  for  the  preparation  of  the  hindnA  and  thiy&gtd,  are  gifen 
by  Professor  Wright  in  tlie  Cambndge  Catalogue  of  Syriae  MSS.t  pp.  344  sqq. 
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"  Whensoever  he  came  to  me,  and  whensoever  I  went  to  him. 
He   would  take  my  ear,  and  pinch  it,  and  say  to  me, 

smiling : 
*  Hast  thou  filled  the  Euphratean  air  with  the  words  of  the 
repetition  of  the  Scriptures  ? 
Hast  thou  filled  the  Euphratean  air  with  the  words  of  the 
Spiritual  Books?'" 

The  metrical  life  of  Eabban  H6rmizd  is  a  wearisome 
production  by  M&r  Sergius  of  Adhorbaij&n,  the  Syriac 
original  of  which  was  edited  by  Dr.  Budge  in  1894.  It 
appears  to  be  based  upon  the  prose  life,  and  is  of  no  literary 
value,  although  it  is  of  some  interest  philologically  on 
account  of  the  numerous  invented  grammatical  forms  and 
the  uncommon  words  and  phrases  which  the  writer  has 
employed.  Dr.  Budge's  translation  is  given  in  the  second 
of  the  two  volumes  of  English  translations. 

The  Syriac  text  of  the  prose  life  of  Hormizd  is  from 
a  copy  made  for  Dr.  Budge  in  1892  by  the  deacon  i8&  bar- 
Isha'y&  of  Alkosh'  from  a  comparatively  modem  copy 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  somewhere  in  the  last 
century.  This,  in  its  turn,  was  taken  from  a  MS.  which  is 
said  to  have  been  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century ; 
unfortunately  it  disappeared  at  the  death  of  its  possessor 
and  could  not  be  traced.  This  is  the  more  regrettable  as  the 
Cambridge  University  Library  possesses  two  dated  MSS.  4»f 
this  identical  work,  which  agree  in  presenting  a  decidedly 
superior  text.  The  MSS.  in  question  are  Add.  2002  (dated 
A.D.  1669)  and  Add.  2020  (a.d.  1697),^  and  are  among  those 
originally  collected  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  by  the  Rev.  Percy  Badger  in  the  course  of 
a  missionary  journey  through  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan 
in  1842-4.'    Generally  speaking,  C.^  and  C.^  agree  against  B. 


1  See  the  usual  laudatory  colophon  on  pp.  109  and  202  of  the  Syriac  text. 
The  same  scribe  wrote  the  Cambri^  Add.  2811  (dated  1883). 

"  To  be  referred  to  as  C*  and  C.*»  respectively  (and  as  CI.  where  they  agree). 
B.  =  the  text  printed  by  Dr.  Budge  (S.T.  Syriac  text,  £.T.  English  translation). 

*  Whether  these  two  MSS.  were  actually  acquired  by  Badger  at  Alkosh  is  not 
Imown. 
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Thus,  Budge's  correction  on  E.T.,  p.  31,  appears  in  both 
MSS.,  but  that  on  p.  32  is  only  found  in  C/  The  allusiojQ 
to  the  **  stone  which  was  laid  in  Jerusalem  "  (E.T.,  p.  80 ; 
cf.  Matt,  xxi,  44,  Luke  xx,  18)  is  obviously  incomplete 
in  B.,  and  C.'s  reading  is  doubtless  original :  "  R.  Hdrmizd 
was  like  the  stone  that  upon  whomsoever  it  fell  it  would 
crush  him,  and  whosoever  fell  upon  it  was  broken  in  pieces.'* 
On  S.T.,  p.  62,  1.  2  sq.,  for  ILjJj  Alia  one  expects 
;  •^Ol  AVk<^ ;  C.'s  XLfJy  is  simpler  and  preferable.  On 
E.T.,  p.  92,  1,  10  sq.,  there  is  an  obvious  error,  and  the 
translation  ''he  slew  both  herself  and  her  little  son"  can 
scarcely  be  forced  out  of  the  Syriac.  The  context  makes  it 
clear  that  the  child  was  not  killed,  and  C.  quite  correctly 
adds  ''he  hath  left"  (»nn»).  The  difficult  reading  on 
E.T.,  p.  112,  had  already  perplexed  Dr.  Budge  (see  his 
note),  but  all  difficulty  is  removed  by  C.  :  "  the  laying 
waste  (or  'destruction')  of  Zion  the  crucifier  hath  drawn 
nigh  " ;  the  epithet  originally  applied  to  Jerusalem  is  here 
used  of  the  wicked  and  heretical  monks  of  Bezkin.^  In  the 
case  of  the  words  of  Satan  (E.T.,  p.  27),  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  C  reads :  **  thinkest  thou,  0  follower  of  Nimrod,*  that 
thou  hast  vanquished  me?";  whereas  C.**  agrees  with  B., 
and  has  the  words  in  the  third  person.  In  E.T.,  p.  82  (1.  5 
from  end),  it  requires  considerable  ingenuity  to  extract  the 
rendering  "rubbed  his  eyes"  C^r®,  properly  to  grind,  rub 
small,  of  corn)  ;  C.  reads  "  open  "  (%a*A2)). 

A  noteworthy  characteristic  of  the  Cambridge  MSS.  is  the 
fact  that  they  frequently  present  a  shorter,  less  laboured,  less 
involved,  and  more  syntactical  text.  In  many  cases  where 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  extract  a  satisfactory  translation 

^  It  may  be  added  that  Budgets  emendation  on  p.  126  is  so  far  supported  by  C. 

that  these  agree  in  reading  lA^JLikll^lOO  >  a  plural  form,  which,  however, 

does  not  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  lexicons. 

*  The  word  is  gentilic,  "man  of  Nimrod";  hardly,  as  Budge  suggests, 
"a  rebellious  one,"*  but  a  synonym  for  "Persian";  cf.  Noldeke's  note  in 
ZsD.MM.y  xiviii,  p.  279,  n.  1.  R.  Hdrmizd  is  elsewhere  called  a  Persian,  or 
son  of  Persians,  e.g.  £.T.,  pp.  124,  153  sq. 
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from  B.,  0.  provides  a  simpler  text,  and  from  the  examples 
which  follow  I  think  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  the 
present  overladen  state  of  B.  is  not  original,  but  may  in 
all  probability  be  attributed  to  a  later  editor.  So  far  as 
I  have  observed  (from  a  collation  of  typical  passages)  the 
omissions  in  C.  never  cause  any  lack  of  continuity. 

The  curious  expression  "  a  Gihon  in  intelligence  "  (p.  23) 
is  wanting  in  0.,  as  also  is  the  rest  of  the  sentence  after 
"aged  men'*  (ibid.).  In  the  anecdote  on  S.T.,  p.  37 
(E.T.,  p.  56  8q.)>  C*  reads  the  less  expanded :  «^0IQfiGo2  V} 
);0l  r^U; ;  further,  Uo-»^^^i^Ao  IAaId;;^)  ^^H  ^aOJ  po 
]^QOj  ^^jzu.^  More  striking  is  C.'s  version  of  the  involved 
passage  on  E.T.,  p.  14 :  "  there  began  to  stir  in  him  the 
motions  of  the  fear  of  Qod,  and  thus  was  he  always  saying 
to  his  parents."  ^  Again,  on  E.T.,  p.  80,  C.  omits  the  words, 
"and  a  tribulation  ....  heresy";  for  "heretics"  it  has 
"Jacobites," reading  6l£)  looi  tJ\  ]"> ^^^v  >  Uimj]  ]lSl\  6oi£>, 
followed  by  %j^iID  V  U^l  iAo  ^o  (contrast  S.T.,  p.  51, 
1.  10).  The  spelling  li'joiOJ  AaS  may  also  be  noticed. 
Another  difficult  passage  is  E.T.,  p.  90  (head),  which  appears 
in  C.  in  the  following  form  (contrast  S.T.,  p.  60, 1.  6  from  fopt) : 

.mo  ..  ^j}  oiLQi;  .ooiZqaaO  ^  qdIo  aJi»  Q 
The  reading  QdIo  (B.  QfiZo)  finds  an  exact  parallel  in 
Julianos  (ed.  Hofl&nann),  p.  39, 1.  12.  There  is,  further,  an 
extremely  obscure  account  of  Marcion's  heresy,  E.T.,  p.  121 
(S.T.,  p.  82),  out  of  which,  as  it  stands,  it  seems  impossible 
to  extract  any  sense.     According  to  C,  however,  we  are  told 


1  The  reading  *<  go  up  and  beat  the  board*' (S.T.,  p.  38,1. 4,  «0QOJO  •OtSklf) 
is  probably  to  be  preferred  to  O  *OfiQJ}>  *^  take  [the  hammer]  and  beat,"  eto. 

*  The  iranfllation,  here  and  elsewhere,  is  adapted  to  Dr.  Bodged.  The  aeoosd 
note  on  p.  14  of  the  English  is  unintelligible  as  it  stands. 
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simply  that  Maroion  t»«gl^  i»9n  to  ptoce  itpom  their  «»crifici«l 
altars  ''idols  like  this  ooo^  tb^t  they  might  be  to  thein 
saviours  and  deliverers  from  those  who  are  called  dog-devib 
(kantrdpi),  so  that  they  might  not  have  dominion  over  them 
in  the  month  of  February,  and  would  drive  them  (P)  ft'om 
their  churches  through  the  harmful  erring  of  rebellious 
demons. '^  The  passage,  though  less  involved  than  in  B., 
is  still  not  clear;  the  meaning  appears  to  be  that  through 
the  help  of  these  idols,  which  the  writer  characterizes  os 
"a  harmful  erring  of  rebellious  demons,"  the  dog-devils  were 

expelled  from  the  churches.  Of  the  readings  tOoiZ^  JLp 
for  ^GliloL  ^,  .0?*r4J0  for  .onSf^lO,  and  ^*r^A&Q}  for 
^{oZASd;/  the  first  and  last  at  all  events  bear  the  stamp 
of  originality. 

To  these  examples,  selected  from  various  portions  of  the 
text,  I  may  append  some  of  the  more  important  resulta  qI 
a  collation  of  the  last  few  pages  (S.T.,  pp.  93  sqq.) :  p.  93^ 
om.  ^  ]xU)  V  Ao ;  1.  10  sq.,  ^  i  w»oiqL&«  oiA1^4^} 
)CU}  ^  tJiO ;  p.  94, 1.  6  from  end,  OlpQ  «  UlooA  )LOr^Q 
ZqI  oujQ*  looi  ^;o;o  ^AOioLoOi  oAloAslo  o;Sa^ 
lAiSviaSo  Uo*ri^Q^  l;oio  Ui^i^lD  ^^qa^  ^.  B.'s  i^ 
("had  traflBcked,"  E.T.,  p.  141)  is  therefore  a  mere  corruption 
of  ;la^21  C'had  been  made  complete").  P.  96«,  iM^IV> 
01^  looi ;  1.  10  sq.,  01^  looi  -^^^  IZojAJ;  •^/&o1*  tJ\o 

^ODOi^VJI  1^01}  ^^^^^  ^t^  ^  ^^^  •i^^^}  %aA1o1«  tJ\o 
001  «0  (the  words  within  the  asterisks  are  omitted  by  0.^) ; 
1.  12,  *r^  UoilL  UIm;  ;  1.  6  from  end,  «^0£11^U ;  ult. 
^qIxAJALQO     ^    AjJL^    AjIo    y*£)    ^j^oil;    •^Ol    lllO; 

^  There  is,  accordingly,  no  need  for  Dr.  Budge's  emendation  -j^^^jAVOf . 
The  corruptio9  has  arisen,  of  coqra^,  ^m  ^^otiOf  »     >*pAV^j . 
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p.  96i  sq.,  yuiiO^  ^;^r^  1;>0U  loi;  B.'s  "why  do  the 
congregations  resist?"  (^^;lD  )JQ!3)  makes  no  sense.  A  few 
lines  further,  that  Ignatius  should  order  the  devil  to  the 
house  of  Mattai  and  then  go  himself,  is  an  evident  error, 
which  is  removed  by  C.  The  devils  words  are:  tj\  lis 
♦  io  «  ^^>^<^  ]mjZ2;>^  and  Ignatius  answers,  "Yea,**  to 
which  the  devil  replies :  "  get  thee  unto  the  house  of  your 
Mattai  and  bring  (lA^lo)  some  of  the  oil,'*  etc.  (contrast  B.*8 
"I  have  [left]  a  little  of  the  oil'*).  Ibid.,  1.  6  from  end, 
]iSSn  «^ASo  LtSii^  ^o;  p.  97  ult.,  QS^,  .ooil  tm^^ 

OmJ^ZIo  QILilZZlo ;  p.  982,  ]jllQ».  Ibid.,  1.  3,  «^01Q£))o 
(B.  •^01ol2)')o) ;  the  same  word  is,  perhaps,  to  be  read  for 
•^01Q£Li  (1.  4),  where  Budge  renders  "  they  fashioned.*' 
There  is  no  title  to  the  twenty-third  chapter ;  C.  runs  on 
with :  "  and  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  friend  of  his,  his  servants 
....  and  the  governor  commanded  that  he  should  quickly 
go  into  his  presence."  L.  8  from  end,  ]j<nl  ZolD jD  ; 
I.  3  from  end,  ^^  ^(JkQM-^Mj^  ]fci\a\  •^OU£i«;  ^&DO 
^lo  •^OlQLOyO ;  p.  99n,  U^'O  ("footmen") ;  1. 4  from  end, 
^fiolo  ai;£^i  ]iV)\om^;  p-  lOOe,  OUrl  ^o  «  Uouinr^ 
)kli;Lo  Z*h»l«^\aoLo  oio  «  oiAmQ^sAo  ^q1  ;  1.  9  from 
end,  OiAaq!^  (B.  01A1I0)  ;  p.  IOI7,  OiZqmaAj^  •^OIQll0| 
("prepared  him,"  hardly  "invited  him,"  as  E.T.,  p.  150J  ; 
1.  9  from  end,  C.  omits  the  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
governor  (the  detail  has  possibly  been  suggested  by  p.  98,„ 
the  governor  and  Ignatius).  P.  102is,  |Zhi;^  I^CLm  ^Sd, 
surely  correct,  the  magic  circle  (cf.  E.T.,  p.  223,  1.  862)  is 

»  "I  entreat  thee  to  examine  thyself  a  little'*  (E.T.,  p.  143,  1.  80  sq.)  in 
incorrect.  The  meaning  is  probably,  **Do  you  wish  to  gain  some  idea  [as  to 
why  I  have  not  appeared?"  etc.].    B.'s  )fiQjZ|  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred. 
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impossible,  B/s  "bitter  (lZ;ji;So)  circle"  is  perhaps  a  scribe's 
error;  p.  102,  1.  3  from  end,  IcOmAjo,  rightly;  p.  lOSj  sq., 

loAs;    1.  ^1  y^fS^  ^  ^Om)  ;   1-  ^^y  ^CJUJOiMJ}  %A^ ;   1.  8 

from  end,  010;£lO0  ;  ibid.,  1.  7  from  end,  C.  reads,  ^S^f  yjt] 

«aOLiJo;Aaj;  U-^i^l  Or*o21  V  UoilL  601  U-i?  'V^ ; 
p.  104^,  ^,\SV)ASo  Bj  li**^-  Finally,  p.  lO?,,  iOOi^ 
%^}qao  }Ao  ^  OlA^Ql.;  «  dDi'Z)  l^AOrM.  The  age 
of  R.  Hormlzd  is  given  as  87  in  C,  the  number  of  years 
spent  in  the  monastery  of  M.  Abraham  of  Rishft  7,  and  in 
his  own  monastery  21  (contrast  E.T.,  p.  185).^ 

The  above  examples  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
characteristics  of  the  two  Cambridge  MSS.,  which,  as 
I  have  said,  are  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  until 
safer  evidence  is  forthcoming  it  may  legitimately  be 
doubted  whether  Dr.  Budge's  text  really  represents  a  text 
four  or  five  hundred  years  older.  The  corruptions  might  very 
naturally  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  his  text  is  a  copy 
of  a  copy  of  this  unknown  MS.,  but  the  numerous  instances 
of  addition  and  elaboration  which  it  contains  are  probably  to 
be  explained  otherwise.  That  the  three  MSS.  go  back  to 
one  recension  need  not  be  questioned,  and  one  is  tempted  to 
suggest  that  B.  has  been  worked  over  and  highly  elaborated 
by  a  pious  follower  of  the  Nestorian  saint.  However  grateful 
Syriac  scholars  must  be  to  Dr.  Budge  for  what  he  has  been 
willing  to  give  them,  the  fact  remains  that  his  is  not 
a  critical  edition,  and  that  for  text-critical  purposes  and  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  most  obscure  passages  the  Cambridge 
MSS.  must  be  consulted.  It  is  indeed  a  thousand  pities 
that  Dr.  Budge  was  unable  to  utilize  them  for  purposes  of 
collation,  and   appears  to  be   quite   unaware  of  their  very 


1  In  the  account  translated  by  Hoffmann,  Hdrmizd  spends  seven  years  at  RishS 
and  22  in  his  own  monastery,  and  the  total  is  87. 
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existence — an  unfortunate  oirersiglit  which  can  only  be  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  they  were  not  made  known  to  the 
wider  circle  of  Syriac  scholars  until  the  publication  of  tb# 
Cambridge  Catalogue  in  the  Autumn  of  1901. 

The  translation  as  a  whole  is  extremely  readable^  althoi^[k 
one  recognizes  the  difficulty  which  Dr.  Budge  evidently  felt 
of  making  a  smooth  and  accurate  rendering  of  a  text  whiok 
proves  to  be  overladen  with  glosses  and  additions.  In  not 
a  few  cases  better  renderings  easily  suggest  themselves.  On 
p.  72,  L  3  from  end,  and  p.  98, 1. 4,  familiar  Syriac  idioms  are 
translated  literally,  but  in  the  latter  passage  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  ordinary  reader  will  not  realize  that  when  the 
physicians  *'cut  off  his  hope"  they  really  "lost  hope  of 
him."  On  p.  152,  1.  6,  "  his  mercy  rolled  down  "  should  be 
(literally)  <'  his  compassion  was  kindled  " ;  two  distinct  verba 
have  been  confused.  On  p.  82, 1.  3  sq.,  another  well-known 
idiom  has  gone  astray.  The  bereaved  parents  were  not  so 
iniquitous  as  to  begin  "  to  curse  and  to  swear "  at  the  meii 
who  proposed  to  bury  their  dead  son  by  the  roadside ;  tbey 
merely  **  took  an  oath  upon  themselves " ;  the  Syriao  i^ 
analogous  to  Acts  xxiii,  21,  not  Mark  xiv,  71.  On  p.  76 
(1.  4  sq.)  for  "no  mad  dog  shall  gird  at  thee  (sic)  '*  (yJiOU),. 
the  preferable  rendering  is  "...  .  shall  go  about  (in  the 
district  where  thy  name  is  venerated)."  "Fall  into  great 
heaviness  "  (p.  146, 1.  15)  smacks  of  Hebrew  and  Assyrian  ; 
j^dI^  is  best  translated  "  became  enraged."  On  p.  148,. 
L  10,  the  throne  simply  shone  —  not  "  emitted  sparks.'' 
"Evoked"  (p.  150,  1.  3  from  end)  for  ^jkiol  is  ingeniouifl^ 
but  un grammatical  as  the  Syriac  text  (p.  101^  L  3  from  end) 
now  stands;  it  should  naturally  be  "resounding,  makings 
a  sound  "  (^jiDl).^  P.  151, 1.  15  sq.,  for  "  the  wheels  of  tbe 
course  of  his  sorcery  had  become  useless,"  better  "  his  wheels 
ceased  the  course  of  his  sorcery.''  P.  152,  1.  14,  not 
"devouring  jaws"  (IIqIISd),  but  "fish-hook,"  the  very 

^  r^O  in  the  same  line  is  probably  an  error  £or  fDO. 
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meaning  supported  by  the  gloss.  P.  170, 1.  97,  second  hal^ 
better,  **  acquire  a  knowledge  of  music/'  P.  173,  1.  145, 
*'  from  one  Sabbath  to  another/'  It  is  not  intelligible,  too, 
why  Mar  Elias  the  Twelfth  (as  in  the  Syriac)  is  called  the 
Thirteenth  on  pp.  160,  304 ;  curiously  enough,  we  meet  with 
the  same  discrepancy  in  the  author's  Book  of  Governors,  ii, 
p.  194.  On  p.  12,  n.  3,  it  might  have  been  helpful  to  the 
ordinary  reader  to  mention  that  the  Syriac  has  simply 
reproduced  the  Peshitta  rendering  of  Ramathaim^Zophim 
(1  Sam.  i,  1),  which  interprets  ''R.  of  the  watchmen/'  One 
misses,  too,  references  to  Hoffmann's  annotated  translation  of 
a  metrical  history  of  Eabban  Hdrmizd  in  his  ever  invaluable 
AuMiige  auB  syrischen  Akten,  pp.  19  sqq.  (Leipzig,  1880). 

These  three  volumes  are  got  up  with  that  taste  and  finish 
which  characterize  **  Luzac's  Semitic  Series."  The  printing 
is  excellent,  particularly  the  Syriac  type.  To  the  errata  in 
the  Syriac  volume  there  may  be  added :  p.  70,  L  8  from  foot, 
lliftmp  for  ]i^iQ^sn2  (see  E.T.,  p.  104),  and  p.  113, 1.  16, 
)»;QQmO}.  On  p.  135,  1.  545  should  be  1.  544;  in  con- 
sequence of  this  oversight  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the 
enumeration  throughout  the  rest  of  the  poem.  In  the 
English  translation  (vol.  ii,  pt.  i)  :  p.  xiv,  L  14,  read 
Tdbn^rsft  for  Jomarsft ;  p.  xxxiii,  1.  10  from  end,  for  latter 
read  former ;  p.  94,  1.  10,  prefix  it  before  is.  On  p.  176, 
11.  169,  177,  some  printer's  errors  remain  uncorrected. 
P.  147, 1.  4  from  end,  insert  the  governor's  name  "  XJkbe  "  ; 
p.  150, 1.  11,  some  words  have  dropped  out  from  the  trans- 
lation; p.  291, 1.  1848  (S.T.,  p.  193,  L  1849),  insert  "not" 
before  ''  being  found  in  another." 

S.  A.  Cook. 

Indo-Ikanian  Phonology.     By  Louis  H.   Gray,   Ph.D. 

(New  York  :  Columbia  University  Press,  1902.) 

Dr.  Gray's  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
comparative  phonology  of  the  Indian  and  Iranian  groups  of 
languages,  and  illustrates  very  fully  the  parallel  development 
of  the  modem  languages  in  both  groups,  and  of  the  middle 
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period  which  leads  up  to  them,  represented  in  India  by  the 
Prakrits  and  in  Persia  by  Pahlavi. 

The  examples  are  gathered  under  each  sound  in  the 
following  order : — 

I.    Vowels. 
11.    Single  Consonants. 
III.    Consonant-groups. 

Under  each  heading  the  Indian  examples  are  first  given 
under  a  and  the  Iranian  under  6,  a  system  which  renders 
comparison  easy,  and  one  which  has  not  been  attempted 
before.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  number  of  words 
given  is  not  in  some  cases  excessive,  for  a  large  number 
of  examples  do  not  illustrate  the  particular  change  in 
question,  but  cases  in  which  it  does  not  apply,  and  sometimes 
these  are  in  the  majority.  This  inevitably  leads  to  a  great 
deal  of  repetition,  as  the  same  word  must  occur  under  several 
headings;  and  when  a  certain  change  is  very  rare  it  leads 
to  confusion  to  give  a  number  of  examples  which  do  not 
illustrate  it. 

For  instance,  in  §  283  (change  of  n  to  t?)  eleven  words  are 
given,  of  which  only  two,  both  from  Kurdish,  illustrate  this 
change,  and  nine  show  the  preservation  of  n.  In  §  284A 
(syncope  of  n  in  Iranian)  only  six  words  show  the  loss  of  n, 
and  the  other  fourteen  its  preservation.  Similarly,  in  §  364 
(t?  =  t?),  §  367  (:o>g),  §  369  {v>gv),  and  §  372  (t?>6)  many 
examples  are  repeated,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  a  gain  if 
these  were  grouped  together  so  as  to  show  under  each  head 
the  cases  in  which  the  particular  change  or  preservation 
occurs,  and  not  those  in  which  it  is  absent.  A  similar 
occurrence  will  be  observed  in  §  56  and  §  61,  illustrating 
the  preservation  of  u  or  its  change  to  t.  The  Balochi  cftr 
for  dur  might  be  added  to  the  examples  under  this  head^ 
and  its  frequent  occurrence  in  Pashto  dialects  noted. 

Although,  however,  the  system  pursued  leads  to  a  re- 
dundance in  some  cases,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to 
mean  that  the  wealth  of  illustration  is  a  drawback.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  of  the  greatest  value.     Almost  every  possible 
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changQ  or  modification  is  dealt  with.  I  would  suggest  that 
after  §  904  (av  through  Iranian  of,  hv  to  v)  another  paragraph 
might  have  been  inserted  illustrating  the  further  change  of 
the  same  sound  to  gw  (or  gv  in  the  system  followed  by 
Dr.  Gray),  as  in  the  case  of  original  v.  I  can  only  give  one 
example  of  this  change,  N.  Bal.  gwahdr,  *  sister,'  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  explained.  The  word  itself  will  be 
found  among  the  examples  under  §  86.  While  on  the 
subject  of  Balochi  I  may  note  that  the  sound  hw  {hv)  in 
North  Balochi  (as  in  hward,  'food,'  hwdS,  'salt')  does  not 
seem  to  be  recognized  here. 

The  system  of  transliteration  followed  is,  with  slight 
modifications,  that  generally  adopted  in  German  works  on 
philology.  A  weak  point  in  this  system  seems  to  be  the 
treatment  of  the  letter  v.  No  attempt  seems  to  be  made  to 
discriminate  between  the  sounds  of  v  and  w  (as  pronounced 
in  English)  and  the  intermediate  sound  of  purely  labial  v 
(without  contact  of  the  teeth).  Now  I  believe  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  both  in  Indian  and  Iranian  languages  the 
sounds  of  w  and  of  labial  v  are  the  ordinary  sounds,  while 
the  common  European  v  (German  tv),  with  dental  contact, 
is  very  unusual.  It  may  be  asserted  as  a  general  rule,  for 
instance,  that  w  is  the  prevalent  sound  in  Hindi  and  v  (labial) 
in  PanjabI  and  Sindhl.  But  no  hint  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  most  philological  writers.  I  would  suggest  that  in  works 
like  the  present,  intended  mainly  for  American  and  English 
students,  the  letter  w  should  be  used  for  its  English  sound, 
and  V  for  the  labial  v  (and  also  for  the  dental  v  if  it 
is  found). 

Western  PanjabI,  forming  as  it  does  a  link  between  Sindhi 
and  Kashmiri,  might  perhaps  have  with  advantage  been 
included  among  the  languages  illustrated.  It  affords  some 
interesting  examples  of  syncope  in  dentals,  such  as  pal, 
*  husband  '  (Skt.  pati),  nai,  '  river  '  (Skt.  nadl),  the  latter 
being  the  only  case  of  the  preservation  of  the  Prakrit  form 
of  this  word  in  a  modern  language. 

Among  the  examples  of  the  rare  change  r  >  ir  (§  70)  the 
following  might  be  inserted : — 
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PanjabI :  timl^  '  grazing  tax '  (Skt.  tfn,  *  graaa '). 
Hindi :  kirpd,  '  mercy '  (Skt.  krpa). 

As  a  rule  the  words  quoted  are  very  correctly  given,  but 
some  small  errors  are  inevitable  in  a  work  of  such  a  com- 
prehensive nature.  In  most  cases  they  are  evidently  due  to 
Dr.  Gray's  authorities  rather  than  to  himself.  The  following 
may  be  noted : — 

§  65.     For  Hindi  unls,  '  nineteen/  read  unnU. 

§  74.     For  N.  Bal.  phut,  *  back/  readphuSt. 

§  99  and  elsewhere.     For  Af g.  (Pashto)  yvaiy,  '  ear/  read 

yvag  or  yvaz. 
§  254.     For  N.  Bal.  phdd,  phdz,  *  foot/  read  phaZ. 
§  906.     For  N.  Bal.  hed,  *  sweat/  read  heS. 

In  other  N.  Bal.  words  the  sounds  of  S  and  0  are  some- 
times given  with  alternate  forms  z  and  s.  This  is  a  mistake 
owing  to  the  words  having  been  written  down  by  foreigners, 
natives  of  India,  who  could  not  pronounce  these  sounds.  It 
is  equivalent  to  the  similar  mispronunciations  of  English  th 
as  8  and  z,  or  of  Arabic  ^  (0->)  as  s  in  Persian  and  Urdu. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  these  minor 
corrections  in  small  points  do  not  affect  the  estimate  of 
Dr.  Gray's  work  as  a  whole.  It  is  admirably  conceived  and 
carried  out,  and  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  all 
students  of  the  history  of  sounds. 

M.  LoNGWORTH  Dames. 


Satvotpatti  Viniscaya  and  Nirvana  Vibhaoa.  By 
M.  Dharmaratna.  pp.  xli  and  66.  (Colombo,  Observer 
Office ;  London,  Luzac  &  Co.,  1902.) 

These  are  two  essays,  in  English,  with  elaborate  intro- 
ductions, in  German,  by  Professor  Bastian.  The  first  is  on 
the  birth  and  existence  of  beings  in  general;  the  second 
is  on  the  nature  of  Nirvana. 

It  appears  from  the  German  introduction  that  Professor 
Bastian,  during  a  visit  to  Colombo  in  1898,  was  informed 
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of  the  existence  of  these  essays  in  Sinhalese,  and  arranged 
to  have  them  translated  into  English  by  the  very  oompeteAt 
hand  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Gubesekara,  the  Assistant  Librarian  at 
the  Museum  in  Colombo.  The  MS.  of  this  traaslation  was 
sent,  after  a  long  delay,  to  Berlin ;  and  was  then  (during 
a  holiday  visit  to  the  island)  taken  back  by  Professor 
Bastian  to  Ceylon,  where  it  was  much  revised  in  conversation 
with  scholars  there.  Finally,  it  was  printed,  with  the 
German  introductions,  in  the  island.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  an  essay  in  German,  on  Buddhist  metaphysics,  set  up 
so  accurately  by  Ceylon  printers.  And  the  whole  story  of 
the  origin  of  this  little  book  is  a  most  curious  example 
of  that  interplay  of  diverse  thoughts  and  nationalities  and 
languages  so  characteristic  of  our  times.  Essays  written 
in  the  Aryan  dialect  spoken  in  Ceylon,  and  by  a  Sinhalesei 
to  expound  his  view  of  certain  abstruse  problems  started 
two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago  by  a  rajput  thinker 
born  in  Nepal ;  that  view  based  on  the  scholastic  inter- 
pretations, expressed  in  diverse  tongues,  by  scholars  in 
Burma,  Siam,  and  Ceylon  ;  and  now  put  before  Western 
scholars  in  English,  but  in  English  written  by  another 
Sinhalese,  and  elucidated  (if  the  word  be  allowed  of  Professor 
Bastian's  well-known  involved  and  parenthetical  style)  by 
a  German  professor,  in  German. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  essays,  both  those  by  the  author 
and  those  by  Professor  Bastian,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
expound  the  doctrine  of  the  canonical  books  as  such.  The 
authorities  referred  to  are  for  the  most  part  of  much  younger 
date;  and  the  whole  exposition  is  based  on  the  mediaeval 
scholastics. 

Neither  the  original  author  nor  the  editor  give  chapter 
and  verse  for  any  of  their  authorities ;  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  distinguish  their  individual  opinions  from  those  of  the 
authorities  to  whom  they  refer.  The  style  throughout  is 
very  confused  and  difficult,  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
follow  the  arguments  set  forth.  But  in  Mr.  Gunesekara's 
renderings  of  the  terms  of  Buddhist  mysticism  there  is 
much  that  is  suggestive  ;    and  this   short  pamphlet  is  of 
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importance  for  any  scholar  who  is  engaged  on  the  study 
of  the  later  phases  of  Buddhist  speculation. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

QiKSHASAMUCCAYA.     A  Compendium  of  Buddhistic  teaching 
compiled  by  Qantideva,  chiefly  from  earlier  Mahayana 
sutras.    Edited  by  Cecil  Bendall,  M.A.     (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1902.) 
Qantideva's  Qikshasamuccaya  is  an  anthology  of  Buddhist 
literature  according  to  the  Mahayana  school,  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  a.d.     The  framework  of  the 
book  is  formed  by  27  karikas  or  memorial  verses,  on  which 
the  author  writes  a  commentary.     Professor  Bendall  has 
printed  the  27  karikas  separately  at  the  end  of  his  intro- 
duction, and  has  added  to  each  of  them  the  Tibetan  as  well 
as  the  English  translation.     We  learn  from  the  introduction 
(p.   ii)    that   the    karikas    themselves   are    not    altogether 
original,  but  that  they  acknowledge  their  dependence  on 
earlier  literature. 

In  §  4  the  editor  gives  us  his  views  about  the  language 
of  the  Qikshasamuccaya,  in  which  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Childers  was  wrong  when  he  asserted  in  his 
Pali  Dictionary  (p.  536)  that  the  Northern  Buddhists  were 
often  misled  by  their  ignorance  of  Pali.  He  dwells  especially 
on  the  word  phdsmn,  which  is  found  (p.  129,  1.  8)  side  by 
side  with  sukharn,  and  seems  to  be  put  in  for  its  pleasant 
archaic  ring  to  the  ears  of  the  faithful.  Another  word 
which  might  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  is  l^ha, 
p.  128,  16  and  131,  4.  Bendall  says  in  the  note  on  p.  128 
that  luha  cannot  be  =  ruksha,  because  the  two  occur  together 
on  p.  131.  The  case  is,  however,  exactly  the  same  as  with 
regard  to  aukham  and  phdsum,  and  what  holds  good  in  the 
one  must  also  hold  good  in  the  other.  Luha  is  the  opposite 
of  pranita, '  sweet,  nice,*  on  p.  128,  so  it  must  mean  *  rough, 
nasty,'  and  not  '  scanty  '  as  Bendall  would  make  out.  The 
corresponding  word  in  Pali  is  lukha  with  the  same  meaning 
Majjh.  i,  78,  where  Neumann  translates  it  by  *  Bauhsinn.' 
Of.  Pischel,  Grammatik  der  Prakrit-sprachen,  p.  179. 
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The  edition  of  the  Qikshasamuccaya  is  founded  on  a  unique 
manuscript  of  the  Cambridge  University  Library  written  in' 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  Professor  Bendall  has 
taken  great  trouble  to  give  us  a  correct  text,  and  in  all 
difficult  passages  he  has  used  the  Tibetan  version  in  the 
Tanjur  and  also  the  Chinese  version,  with  which  he  became 
acquainted  through  Professor  Leumann  and  his  Japanese 
pupil  Wogihara.  Copious  notes  accompany  the  text  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  give  us  valuable  information  taken 
principally  from  other  branches  of  Indian  literature.  I  propose 
to  mention  in  the  sequel  a  few  points  that  have  struck  me 
when  perusing  this  most  interesting  book. 

p.  12,  1.  15,  we  read  uecagghantah,  and  p.  271,  1.  6,  ndaty^ 
uecagghanolldpanaddnam.  Bendall  compares  in  the  notes  Pali 
t^ijhaggati  and  Hindi  cagh.  He  might  have  added  that  thia 
root  cagh  *  to  laugh,  to  be  pleased '  is  found  already  in 
A9oka's  pillar  inscriptions.  Edict  IV  (see  Cunningham, 
Corpus  inscriptionum  indicarum,  pp.  109,  110). 

p.  174,  1.  7,  we  read  pattiyaai,  which  Bendall  declares  to 
be  a  thoroughly  prakritic  form.  Cf.  Mahavastu,  ii,  517,  and 
Trenckner,  Pali  Miscellany,  p.  79. 

p.   182,   1.   2,   nadacippilikam  vd   cipyamdnasya.     Bendall 
compares  Marathi  oipnen,  'to  squeeze,'  but  the  root  occur»> 
also  in  Pali  cippiyamdna,  Milindap.  261,  where  Rhys  Davids 
renders  it  by  *  crushed  flat  between  their  teeth.' 

p.  199, 1.  8,  posho.  Bendall  calls  this  a  prakritic  form  not 
hitherto  found  in  literature.  We  find  it  in  the  Saddharma- 
pui^darlka,  iii,  39  (Burnouf,  p.  53 ;  Kern,  p.  82),  where  the 
stanza  begins  thus :   YatAd  hi  poshasya  bhaved  agdram,  etc. 

p.  247,  1.  7,  read  igddhdro  instead  of  iahddhdro,  and  cf. 
p.  246, 1.  4. 

p.  331, 1. 11,  te  carakdh  parivrdjaka  tirthydh,  etc.  Bendall 
has  already  called  attention  to  this  extract  from  the  Batnolka- 
dharai^  in  the  J.B.A.S.,  1901,  p.  122  ff.,  and  similar  lists  of 
Indian  sects  in  the  time  of  the  Buddha  have  been  drawn 
up  by  Rhys  Davids  in  the  J.R.A.S.,  1891,  pp.  409-413,  and 
1898,  pp.  197-198  (the  latter  from  Anguttaranikaya,  iii, 
p.  276).    The  question  is  treated  at  some  length  by  Fa  Hiau 

J.R.A.B.  1903.  39 
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is  hia  Foe  Koae  Ki  (tranalated  by  Abel  R^usat,  Paxis, 
1886)9  p.  148  ff.  Surt/dnuvartakapancaiqpdnafn  of  the  QikahiiP 
corresponds  to  *'  aux  ardeura  de  la  flamme  et  du  aoleil  (oe 
qu'on  nomme  les  cinq  chaleurs)/'  Foe  Koue  Ei,  p.  151 ; 
kukkuragavratikd  to  *'  le  pr^pte  du  boBuf  et  du  cbieQ/'  Foe 
Koae  Ki,  pp.  150,  158;  kantakabhasmatfimgaydnam  to  ''en 
se  souiUant  avec  des  cendres,  en  couchant  sur  les  berbes 
^pineuses/'  Foe  Eoue  Ki,  p.  151. 

The  beginning  of  the  list  seems  to  be  traditional,  as  we 
meet  with  it  also  in  the  corresponding  list  of  the  Mahavaatn 
(iii,  412,  7-10).  There,  however,  the  following  sect  is 
that  of  the  traidandaJcd,  corresponding  to  the  tedaniikd  at 
the  Anguttara  list  Rhys  Davids  (J.R.A.S.,  1898,  p.  197) 
explains  this  as  ''  that  school  of  Brahmin  beggars  wbo 
carried  three  staves  bound  up  as  one."  I  think  that  the 
three  dandas  alluded  to  are  the  kayadan^a,  the  vacida]^da> 
and  the  manodanda  (cf.  Majjh.  i,  872,  and  Il'eumann-a 
quotation  from  the  Sannyasopanishad  in  his  Reden  Gotamo 
Buddho's,  ii,  54).  The  next  in  the  Mahavastu  list  is 
mdnandika^  where  Senart,  ii,  522  (though  hesitating),  and 
Bendall  consider  the  m  as  an  irregular  Sandhi,  and  the 
following  as  a  proper  name  Anandika.  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  read  mdgandika,  and  that  this  sect  corresponds  to 
No.  6  of  the  Anguttara  list,  but  I  cannot  explain  the  term 
in  a  satisfactory  way,  nor  those  that  follow  immediatdy 
in  the  Mahavastu  list.  The  expression  ulukapakshika  refen, 
indeed,  to  the  Yai9eshika  sect,  as  Senart  suggested,  bat 
Bendall  seems  not  willing  to  admit.  This  is  confirmed  bgr 
Majjh.  i,  78,  and  by  Foe  Koue  Ki,  152,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  Yai9e8hikas  were  called  '*  ermites  chouettes.''  The 
corresponding  Jain  list  has  been  discovered  by  Professor 
Leomann  in  §  73  of  the  Aupapatikasutra :  .  .  .  .  gojrama- 
gOTvaiya-gihidhamma  -  dhammacintaga  -  aviruddha-viruddlMi^ 
vnddha-savaga-ppabhitayo. 

I  conclude  this  review  with  my  best  thanks  to  Profisanr 
Bendall  for  the  good  and  solid  work  he  has  given  us  in  ^  hie 
edition  of  the  Qikshasamuccaya. 

E»  MuLum*.. 
"  Berne^,  Tune,  1903. 
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Oif    CERTAIN    Suffixes    in    the    Modern    Inpo- Aryans 
Vernaculars.      By  George    A.   Grierson.      (In  th»' 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Yergleichende  Sprachforsthung  auf  den 
Gebiete  der  Indogermanisohen  Sprachen,  herausgegeben 
Yon  E.  Euhn  und  J.  Schmidt.     Giitersloh :  Druck  ntti 
Verlag  von  C.  Bertelsmann.) 
Beames'  Comparative   Grammar  of  the   Modem  Aryaii 
Languages  of  India,  as  well  as  my  own  Grammar  on  the' 
same  subject,  were  published  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Indo-Aryan  vernaculars.     Some  theories  have 
been  confirmed,  others  have  been  shown  to  be  untenable,  and 
not  a  few  new  views  have  been  opened  up.     The  largest 
share  of  this  advance  is  due  to  the  researches  connected  with 
the  great  Linguistic  Survey  of  India,  which  has  been  in 
progress   for   some   years,   and   the  completion    of    which, 
I   believe,    we   may  shortly   expect.      Its   results   are  sure 
to  provide  a  rich  and  valuable  mine  of  new  and  reliable 
information;    and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Grierson,  the 
able  Director  of  the  Survey,  will  himself  elaborate  them  into 
a  new  Comparative  Grammar  which  shall  be  abreast  of  out 
present  knowledge   of  the  modern   vernaculars  and  their 
antecedent  stages. 

The  article  under  review  is  a  contribution  towards  such 
a  Grammar.  It  deals  with  some  of  the  hitherto  most 
controverted  points  in  the  Indo-Aryan  vernaculars, — the 
suffixes  which  are  commonly  employed  to  form  **  the 
Genitive  and  Dative  cases  of  nouns,  and  the  Conjimctive 
Participle  of  verbs,"  and  which  are  "connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  ropt  A;r,  to  make,  or  with  the  Sanskrit  suffixes  tana 
and  tpa." 

The  term  '  suffix,'  as  here  employed,  requires  an  explana- 
tion, which  is  not  given  in  so  many  words  in  the  article,  but 
which  may  be  deduced  from  its  concluding  observations. 
The  term  usually  employed  has  been  '  postposition.' 
Dr.  Grierson,  in  the  course  of  his  article,  shows  that  in 
•certain  cases  the  postpositions  form  compounds  witJi  the 
oblique   form  of  the  nouns  to  which   they   are  appendfed, 
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and  hiAving  formed  compounds  they  become  mutilated  and 
coalesce  with  the  nouns  so  as  to  form  a  mere  inflection  or 
termination  of  it.  For  example,  Marwari  has  the  noun 
ghddd  (nominative),  a  horse ;  its  oblique  form  is  ghddd  ;  and 
its  genitive  is  ghoddrd,  formed  with  the  termination  ro.  But 
this  termination  is  really  the  mutilated  remnant  of  the 
genitive  postposition  kard,  which  was  compounded  with  the 
oblique  form  ghddd  (i.e.  ghodd-karo),  and  afterwards,  by  the 
elision  of  ka  (according  to  certain  well-known  phonetic 
la^fs),  reduced  to  ro.  On  the  other  hand,  Jaipur!  has  the 
genitive  ghord-kd,  where  ghord  is  the  oblique  form,  while 
kd  (contracted  from  kau)  is  the  postposition,  added  without 
composition.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Grierson  rightly  insists  that 
terminational  genitives  (like  ghoddro)  should  be  written  as 
one  word,  while  postpositional  genitives  (like  ghord -kb) 
should  be  spelled  with  a  hyphen.  The  particular  interest  of 
this  insistance  lies  in  Dr.  Grierson's  statement  (p.  491)  that 
''the  difference  between  postposition  and  termination  is  the 
great  difference  between  the  modern  languages  of  the  current 
Sanskrit  Madhya-deda  and  those  of  the  rest  of  Aryan  India/^ 
The  promised  proof  of  this  statement  will  be  awaited  with 
much  interest.  It  appears  that  the  term  '  su£Sx  '  is  adopted 
in  the  article  to  cover  the  case  of  the  '  terminations '  as  well 
as  that  of  the  'postpositions.'  But,  if  so,  the  usage  has  not 
always  been  strictly  observed.  E.g.,  on  p.  488  it  is  said  that 
"  the  ro  has  ceased  to  be  a  suffix  and  has  become  as  much  au 
inflectional  termination  as  the  aya  of  the  Sanskrit  ghOtaktuya 
or  the  r  of  the  Bengal!  ghbrdr**  Here  one  expects  *  post- 
position '  instead  of  '  suffix ' ;  for  rd  by  becoming  a  termina- 
tion still  remains  a  suffix  (being,  in  fact,  enumerated  as 
such  in  Table  i  on  p.  474).  Regarding  the  distinction  of 
termination  and  postposition,  and  the  insistance  on  this 
distinction  being  shown  in  the  spelling,  Dr.  Grierson, 
I  think,  is  undoubtedly  right. 

The  origin  of  such  terminations  as  ar,  er,  rd  from  the 
postpositions  A'ar,  kerb,  kard,  through  curtailment  in  com- 
position with  the  preceding  noun,  has  long  been  known,  oc 
at  least  suspected  (p.  487).     There  was,  however,  a  difficulty 
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in  those  cases  in  which  the  composition,  apparently,  waa 
one  of  the  postpositions  with  a  noun  in  the  oblique  form, 
the  latter  being  itself  an  original  genitive  case.  For 
example,  the  Marwari  genitive  ghdddrd  would  presuppose 
the  fuller  form  ghodd-karo  (or  ghodd-kerd),  the  latter  being 
a  compound  of  the  oblique  form  ghddd  and  the  postposition 
kard,  equivalent  respectively  to  Sanskrit  ghbtakdsya  and 
kdryakah.  "  In  Sanskrit  or  Prakrit,"  it  is  said,  "  true 
compounds  are  not  formed  with  the  first  member  in  the 
g:enitive  case"  (p.  487).  To  this  difficulty  there  are  two 
possible  answers.  It  may  be  said  that  the  intermediate 
form  ghodd  -  karo  is,  in  this  case,  not  really  a  genitive 
compound,  equivalent  to  gkdtakasj/a-kdryakah,  but  an  ordinary 
compound,  i.e.  ghdtaka- kdryakah.  That  is,  ghddd,  though 
accidentally  identical  with  the  oblique  form,  is,  in  these 
circumstances,  not  really  an  oblique  form.  Or,  if  this 
solution  is  not  considered  satisfactory,  it  may  be  shown 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  undoubted  cases  of  composition  do 
occur  in  which  the  first  member  is  inflected.  Dr.  Orierson 
has  elected  the  second  alternative.  He  shows  that  in  the 
Dangi  conjunctive  participle  a  postposition  is  compounded 
with  an  inflected  noun.  For  example,  Dang!  uthirf  having 
risen,  is  contracted  from  uthi-kar  (pp.  482,  487),  and  the 
latter  is  a  compound  of  the  postposition  kar  with  the  inflected 
noun  uthi.  This  uthi  is  properly  itself  a  conjunctive 
participle,  Prakrit  *  utthi  or  utthia  =  Sanskrit  utthdya ;  but 
such  conjunctive  participles  are  now  admitted  to  be  properly 
nouns  in  the  instrumental  case  (p.  479).  Hence  Dangi 
uthir  ultimately  represents  a  compound  the  first  member 
of  which  is  in  the  instrumental  case.  Now,  as  Dr.  Grierson 
rightly  observes  (p.  474),  in  the  middle,  or  Prakrit,  stage  of 
the  Indo- Aryan  vernacular,  "  the  three  cases  (instrumental, 
ablative,  locative)  were  confused,  and  became  one  case^ 
usually  employed  in  the  sense  of  the  locative."  Henoe^ 
this  *  confused,'  or  indeterminate  case,  as  represented  in  the 
modern  vernacular  stage  of  the  Indo- Aryan,  is  called  by  him 
"the  (modern)  locative."  We  may,  therefore,  preferably 
define  the   Dangi  conjunctive  participle   uthir  as  a  word 
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in  .which  a  postpoeition  (r=ikar)  is  compounded  with  a  nottft 
in  the  locative  case  {uthi).  For  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  origin  of  the  mutilated  genitive  suffixes  in  question, 
therefore,  Dr.  Qrierson  is  justified  in  establishing  the  rule 
(p.  482)  that  "  postpositions  can  be  compounded  with  novma 
in  the  oblique  form,  and  the  whole  treated  as  one  word, 
subject  to  the  phonetic  rules  which  obtain  in  such  cases.'' 
It  should  be  added,  however,  with  regard  to  the  rule,  quot<(d 
above,  about  the  structure  of  'true  compounds,'  that  even 
in  Sanskrit  instances  are  by  no  means  unknown  in  which 
compounds  are  made  with  the  first  member  in  the  accusative 
or  locative,  or  even  the  instrumental  or  genitive  cases. 
Examples  are  given  in  Whitney's  Sanskrit  Orammar,  §  1250, 
where  it  is  said  that  accusative  compounds  occur  ''quite 
often,"  and  locative  compounds  "not  seldom.''  A  phenomenon 
which  was  possible  in  literary  Sanscrit  cannot  have  been 
impossible  in  the  vulgar  language,  where  it  may  well  have 
attained  much  greater  prevalence. 

With  regard  to  the  conjunctive  participle.  Dr.  Grieraon 
enters  into  a  detailed  investigation  of  its  nature  and  origin 
(pp.  479-483).  Having  stated  that  the  various  forma  of 
the  Sanskrit  conjunctive  participle  are  only  so  many  "  nouns 
in  various  cases"  (instrumental,  dative,  locative),  and  that 
in  Apabhramda  Prakrit  the  infinitive,  which  in  Sanskrit 
is  the  accusative  of  a  noun,  can  also  be  used  as  a  conjunctive 
participle,  he  proceeds  to  divide  all  the  modern  Indo- Aryan 
suffixes  of  the  conjunctive  participle  into  six  groups.  He 
next  shows  by  a  separate  examination  of  each  group  tiiat 
they  all  ''can  be  explained  as  (modern)  locatives,"  that  is, 
as  representatives  of  the  older  indeterminate  case,  above 
referred  to.  There  is  this,  however,  to  be  observed,  that* 
if  the  termination  t  (as  in  uthi,  having  risen,  kari,  having 
4one)  is  rightly  referred  to  the  Sanskrit  ya,  it  goes  back 
to  an  original  instrumental  case ;  while  the  termination 
ai  or  e  (as  in  the  conjunctive  participle  postpositions  kai,  ki, 
^^f  J^)  is  referable  to  an  original  locative  case.  Again,  the 
Ofiya  termination  u,  and  the  element  o  or  u  in  the  Marafhl 
terminations  d-ni,  U-ni,  etc.,  if  they  are  rightly  referred  to 
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the  Prakrit  infinitive  termination  iu,  do  not  go  back  to  vay 
'  case '  at  all,  but  to  an  original  Sanskrit  uninflected  no«n 
in  t  -  tu.  This  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  if 
Dr.  Ghrierson's  derivation  of  the  Marathi  termination  d^ni, 
etc.,  is  correct,  according  to  which  m  is  the  mutilated 
remnant  of  the  Sanskrit  suffix  tana  compounded  with  an 
original  conjunctive  participle  ending  in  d.  For  example, 
Marathi  uthd-ni,  having  risen,  would  represent  Prakrit 
uUhut-tane  (Sanskrit  ^utthitu-iane),  where  the  syllable  ta  is 
elided  by  the  action  of  the  ordinary  phonetic  rules.  The 
employment  of  the  crude  base  of  the  infinitive  in  i-iu^  to 
form  compounds,  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  Prakrit 
(especially  with  kdma^  desire ;  see  Professor  Pischel's 
Prakrit  Grammar,  §  577) ;  nor  is  its  employment  unknown 
to  form  conjunctive  participles  (e^^.,  bhqjjjiu,  '  having 
broken,'  ibidem,  §  579).  The  derivation  of  the  element  ni,  ne, 
etc.,  however,  from  Sanskrit  tana,  Prakrit  tana,  is  open  to  the 
same  objection  as  its  derivation  from  the  Prakrit  termination 
una,  namely,  that  according  to  the  law  discovered  by 
Dr.  Konow  {Journal  E.A.8.,  1902,  p.  419,  quoted  by 
Dr.  Grierson  on  p.  483)  it  should  be  nt,  ne,  etc^ 

The  suffixes  of  the  dative  and  genitive  are  subjected  to 
a  similar  investigation,  the  article  commencing  with  the 
former  (pp.  473-479)  and  ending  with  the  latter  (pp.  486- 
491).  Dr.  Grierson  shows  that  most  of  them  are  ultimately 
referable  to  one  of  two  Sanscrit  sources :  either  (1)  to  one 
of  the  participles,  (a)  hrta,  done,  or  {b)  kdrya  or  (c)  krtya,  to 
be  done,  of  the  root  kr,  do  ;  or  (2)  to  one  of  the  two  suffixes 
{d)  tana  or  {e)  tya.  In  Prakrit,  under  its  phonetic  rules, 
these  words  assume  (in  the  nominative  singular)  the  forms 
(a^)  kau  or  Atati,  or  (a^)  kadau  or  kidau,  {b^)  kerau  (shortened 
*karau),  or  (b^)  kqjjau,  (c)  kaccau,  (d)  tanau,  {e)  ccau. 
Moreover,  when  compounded  with  the  governed  noun,  their 
initial  syllables  ki  or  ka  or  ke  and  ta  may  be  elided.  Thus 
in  the  modern  vernaculars  there  result  the  following  forms, 

^  The  difficulty  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Grienon,  ae  I  see  from  a  priTate  letter 
(of  the  3rd  June).  In  it  he  also  gives  a  hint  of  a  solution,  which,  however, 
I  aliall  better  lea^e  to  him  to  dieclose  when  it  has  been  fully  worked  ovt. 
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distributed  over  the  different  languages  as  shown  in  Tables  i 
and  ii:  (a^)  kau,  ko,  ku,  k;  (a')  da;  {b^)  kerd,  ker,  kar,  ir,  ar, 
rd;  {b^)jd;  (c)  cd;  (d)  tanau,  tano,  nau,  no,  nu;  (e)  cd.  The 
(c)  and  (e)  forms  are  identical,  and  hence  Dr.  Qrierson 
suggests  the  possibility  of  an  alternative  derivation  for  the 
Marathi  su£Sx  cd,  though,  for  himself,  he  appears  to  favour 
the  form  (e)  (p.  490).  Not  derivable  from  either  source  are 
the  suffixes  aando  and  hando.  These  Dr.  Grierson  is  disposed 
to  derive  from  the  present  participle  of  the  root  as,  be,  which 
in  SindhT  has  the  special  meaning  of  *  peculiar  to '  (p.  489). 

The  derivation  of  Prakrit  kerb,  kerau  from  the  Sanskrit 
kdryahy  instead  of  from  krtahy  is  based  on  the  consideration 
that  keroy  which  is  properly  oauraseni,  requires  an  inter- 
mediate form  kariOy  while  krtah  only  yields  Sauraseni  karidd 
(p.  486).  Another  reason,  to  my  mind  equally  forcible,  is 
.  that  kdryah  affords  the  only  possible  way  of  obtaining 
a  satisfactory  derivation  for  the  Sindhi  jb  through  the 
intermediate  Prakrit  kqjjau  (p.  488). 

The  meaning  *  made  by,  or  of,  or  for '  is  obviously  well 
adapted  to  impart  to  a  word  the  function  of  a  genitive  case- 
suffix.  This  explains  the  use  of  the  past  participle  krta  for 
that  purpose.  In  the  case  of  the  future  passive  participle 
kdrya  or  krtyay  'to  be  made,'  it  must  be  assumed  that  it 
suffered  a  change  of  signification.  Dr.  Grierson  adduces  as 
evidences  in  support  of  the  actual  fact  of  such  a  change  that 
the  Sanskrit  noun  kdrya,  modern  kdj,  means  both  '  a  thing  to 
be  done '  and  '  a  thing  done/  and  that  in  the  Sanskrit  of  the 
Mahavastu  the  future  participle  krtya  is  actually  employed 
as  a  suffix  of  the  genitive  (p.  486).  The  Sanskrit  locative 
krtye  and  the  modern  locative  kdje,  which  are  also  adduced 
(footnote  on  p.  486)  as  actually  occurring  in  the  sense  of 
a  dative  postposition,  exactly  like  Sanskrit  krte,  are  less 
conclusive.  For  with  the  dative  there  is  no  such  difficulty 
as  with  the  genitive :  the  dative  sense  (for  or  for  the  sake 
of)  can  be  expressed  by  the  future  participle  just  as  well  as, 
indeed  better  than,  by  the  past  participle.  As  to  the  suffix 
tana,  the  identity  of  it  with  the  noun  tana,  offspring,  may  be 
suggested.      The  suggestion  may  be  nothing  new,  though 
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I  do  not  remember  at  this  moment  having  seen  it  elsewhere. 
The  meaning  'sprung  from'  would  lend  itself  to  the  function 
of  a  genitive  suffix  just  as  well  as  *  made  by/ 

Sanskrit  uses  the  locative  krte  and  the  instrumental  krtena 
to  subserve  the  function  of  the  dative,  and  tana  to  turn 
adverbs  into  adjectives  (e.g.  agre-tana,  afore- going).  These 
are  devices  which  probably  crept  sporadically  into  the 
(literary)  Sanskrit  from  the  contemporary  vernacular  or 
colloquial  old  language,  in  which,  no  doubt,  they  were  much 
more  common.  From  the  old  vernacular  they  not  only 
descended  into  the  Prakrit  and  modern  vernaculars,  but  their 
application  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  language.  Those 
words,  krta  and  tana^  gradually  came  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  every  genitive  into  an  adjective  (e.g.,  in  the  dog- 
Sanskrit  of  the  Bower  MS.,  v,  16,  te-krtd  cintdy  thy  thought; 
Beames,  Comp.  Gram.,  ii,  287,  Drupadi-keri  laj/d,  the  shame 
of  Drupadi ;  Hema  Candra,  iv,  361,  tuha-tanaum  kulu^  thy 
race).  It  thus  came  to  pass  that  in  the  modern  vemacidars 
the  genitives  are  uniformly  adjectives,  agreeing  with  their 
governing  noun  in  number,  gender,  and  case  (p.  476). 

Like  the  Sanskrit  locative  krte  and  instrumental  krtena, 
the  Prakrit  instrumental  tanena  was  used  to  express  the 
dative  (e.g.  Hem.  iv,  425,  ta^dattanaho-tanma,  for  the  sake 
of  greatness).  As  already  observed,  in  the  middle  (Prakrit) 
stage  of  the  Indo-Aryan  language,  not  only  the  locative 
and  instrumental,  but  also  the  ablative,  coalesced  into  one 
indeterminate  case,  which  in  the  modern  vernaculars  is 
represented  by  the  locative.  After  a  detailed  investigation 
of  the  modern  dative  suffixes  (pp.  473-479),  Dr.  Grierson 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "  (with  the  exception  of  the 
KadmTrl)  every  dative  suffix  is  identical  with  the  (modem) 
locative  of  a  genitive  suffix  "  (p.  476).  The  Eadmiri  dative 
suffix  kitu  is  not  a  locative,  but  "  the  nominative  of  an 
adjective,  and  declined  for  gender  "  (p.  474,  footnote).  It 
should  be  added  that  Dr.  Grierson  also  excepts  the  Marathi 
dative  suffix  Id  (in  Table  i)  and  doubtfully  the  Naipall  Idi 
(Table  ii),  not  apparently  because  his  rule  is  not  applicable  to 
them,  but  because  (in  distinction  from  the  others  which  are 
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ahown  in  his  Tables)  they  do  not  seem  to  be  ultimately 
xeferable  to  either  krta  or  tana. 

There  are  two  misprints  in  the  references :  on  p.  473  teni 
422  for  421,  and  on  p.  486,  footnote  1,  read  286  for  285. 

a.  f.  eudolf  hoernlb. 

Album  Eebn.  Opstellen  oeschreyen  teb  bbbe  van 
Db.  H.  Keen  hem  aangeboden  door  vrienden  bn 
leerlingen  op  zijn  zeventiosten  yerjaardag  dbn 
6  April,  1903.  Large  4to ;  pp.  420.  (Leiden :  Brill,. 
1903.) 

This  stately  Yolume  contains  articles,  varying  in  leng^ 
from  a  page  or  two  to  ten  or  twelve  pages,  from  neatly 
a  hundred  scholars,  friends,  pupils,  or  co-workers  of  ilie 
leader  of  Indianist  studies  in  Holland,  Professor  Kant. 
They  have  thus  united  to  testify  their  loyal  reverence  and 
lasting  esteem  for  that  great  scholar,  and  to  congratiilat& 
him  on  the  attainment  of  his  70th  birthday.  It  would  }» 
impossible,  and  if  possible  would  not  be  desirable,  to  attenqpt 
any  review  of  the  opinions  expressed  on  the  many  diverse 
points  that  are  here  discussed.  It  is  suffideut  to  point  out 
that  we  find  among  these  writers  not  only  a  good  array  of 
men  who  owe  to  the  personal  teaching  oi  the  distinguished 
Professor  the  foundation  of  their  knowledge,  but  a  very 
remarkable  list  of  the  leading  representatives  in  Europe 
and  America  of  all  branches  of  Indianist  research.  It  is 
a  striking  testimony  to  the  appreciation,  among  lua 
cotemporaries  throughout  the  world,  of  the  value  of  tiie 
services  rendered  to  our  studies  in  so  many  directions  and 
on  so  many  sides  by  Professor  Kern. 

The  international  character  of  this  testimony  is  a  very 
suggestive  and  a  very  encouraging  sign  of  the  times.  The 
thinkers  throughout  the  world  are  coming  more  and  move 
to  form  a  community  by  themselves.  CTnmoved  by  the 
religious,  military,  and  commercial  rivalries  which  keep 
the  nations  apart,  undisturbed  by  the  differences  of  opinion 
in  such  matters  which  are  known  to  exist  among  themselves^ 
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they  work  steadily  on  in  their  efforts  to  add  to  knowledge. 
Each  worker  appeals  to  a  circle  far  wider  than  his  own 
university,  or  even  his  own  country;  and  he  receives 
recognition  and  sympathy  wherever,  in  the  world,  others 
are  pursuing  the  same  or  similar  enquiries.  And  this  is 
independent  even  of  agreement  in  the  results  arrived  at. 
It  is  rare  for  any  one  scholar  to  agree  with  all  the  con- 
clusions of  another  scholar,  whom  he  nevertheless  loyally 
admires,  and  the  value  of  whose  work  he  is  quite  ready  to 
acknowledge  and  to  defend.  And  the  irresistible  tendency 
of  the  times  will  lead  to  a  continual  expansion  of  the 
boundaries  of  this  republic  of  thought,  to  a  continual 
increase  in  its  power  and  influence  in  the  world. 

Another  general  remark,  of  a  more  technical  nature,  is 
suggested  by  this  volume.  It  shows  us  (precisely  as  the 
similar  volume  published  in  honour  of  Professor  Weber 
showed  us)  how  complete  is  the  victory  now  won  in 
Indianist  studies  by  transliteration.  We  have  here  ninety 
different  papers,  by  as  many  different  authors,  on  all  manner 
of  questions — historical,  philosophical,  religious,  philological — 
arising  out  of  the  studies  of  the  literatures  preserved  in 
different  languages  of  India  or  Further  India.  Words  or 
passages,  some  of  considerable  length,  are  quoted  from  those 
literatures  in  support  of  the  suggestions  made.  In  every 
case,  whatever  the  language,  they  are  given  in  transliteration. 
This  consensus  of  practice  shows  that  a  merely  practical,  but 
still  by  no  means  unimportant,  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
Oriental  study  is,  in  this  branch  of  it,  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
removed. 

We  welcome  this  volume  as  a  well-deserved  tribute  of 
affectionate  reverence  to  a  great  scholar,  the  pioneer  of  our 
studies  in  so  many  fields.  And  we  trust  that  he  may  long 
be  spared  to  aid  us  by  his  wide  knowledge,  his  earnestness  of 
purpose,  and  his  rare  intellectual  gifts. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 
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NOTES   OF  THE  QUARTER. 

(April,  May,  June,  1903.) 


I.  General  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

April  7th,  1903.— Sir  Charles  Lyall,  Vice-President,  in 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  Harry  Price  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Noyce 

were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Vincent  Smith  read  a  paper  on  ''Alexander's  Indian' 
Campaign/'      A  discussion  followed,   in  which  Dr.  Stein, 
Dr.  Hoey,  the  Secretary,  and  others  took  part.    The  paper 
will  appear  in  full. 

ANNIVERSARY    MEETING. 

.  The  Anniversary  Meeting  was  held  on  May  12th,  Lord 
Beay,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Council  for  the  year  1902 
was  then  read  by  the  Secretary : — 

Report  of  the  Council  for  the  Year  1902. 

The  Coimcil  regrets  to  report  the  loss  by  death  or  retire- 
ment of  the  following  fifteen  members  : — 

There  have  died — 

Lord  Elimberley, 
Mr.  T.  BaUard, 
Mr.  J.  Beames, 
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Sir  R.  H.  Davies, 
Professor  Cowell, 
The  Rev.  T.  Foulkes, 
Syed  Mohammed  Latif . 

There  have  retired — 

Mr.  J.  M*Crone  Donie, 
Mr.  Barendranath  Dutt, 
Mr.  F.  L.  Goldsmid, 
Dr.  Sten  Konow, 
Mr.  D.  Hogarth, 
Mr.  F.  Sessions, 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Welldon, 
Mr.  E.  Rose. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  forty-three  membePB 
have  been  elected : — 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Mr.  Douglas  Ainslie, 
Sir  Stenart  Bayley, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Fanshawe, 
*       The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.  Marks, 
Mr.  Moung  Tha  Hnyin, 
Mr.  E.  M.  S.  Perowne, 
Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price, 
General  A.  T.  Reid, 

The  Raja  Pertab  Bahadur  Singh  of  Partabgarh, 
The  Maharaja  of  Bobbili, 
Mr.  D.  Sassoon, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Aders, 
The  Rev.  H.  H.  B.  Ayles, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Bourdillon, 
The  Rev.  W.  Shaw-Caldecott, 
Prince  Boris  Chakhovsky, 
Count  H.  Coudenhove, 
Mr.  Kali  Kumar  Das, 
Mr,  L.  B.  Dass, 
Mr.  Ferrar  Fenton, 
Mr.  Edmund  Forbes, 
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Mr.  Oo  Ohn  Ghiue, 

Miss  Winifred  Gray, 

Professor  Hagopian, 

Mr.  Halil  Halid, 

Miss  Kardcastle, 

Dr.  Kapadia, 

Mr.  J.  Harding  King, 

Count  Landbergy 

Mr.  K.  S.  Menon, 

Mr.  D.  B.  Parasius, 

Mr.  M.  H.  Phelps, 

Mr.  Lionel  Proud, 

Mr.  Bolaki  Earn, 

Mr»  W.  H.  R.  Rivers, 

Professor  Kishan  Singh, 

Bharat  Bhooshan  Lai  Romesh  Sinh, 

Mr.  Moung  Tsain, 

Mr.  Abdullah  al  M.  Sohrawarthy, 

Mr.  N.  P.  Vaid, 

Mr.  V.  P.  Vaidya, 

Mrs.  Wrenshall. 

Of  the  subscribing  libraries,  three  have  been  added  to  the 
list  and  none  have  resigned. 

These  figures  show  a  total  increase  of  thirty  subscribing 
members  and  libraries ;  and,  as  the  number  of  deaths  and 
retirements  is  this  year  lower  than  usual,  the  net  increase 
is  about  double  the  average  increase  of  the  previous  years. 
The  total  number  of  members  on  the  1st  of  January  for  each 
year  since  1889  is  as  follows : — 


1889 

...   432 

1890 

437+6 

1897 

524+1 

1891 

450  +  13 

1898 

532+  8 

1892 

459+9 

1899 

553  +  21 

1893 

476  +  17 

1900 

651-  2 

1894 

493  +  17 

1901 

566  +  15 

1895 

492-  1 

1902 

577  +  11 

1896 

523  +  31 

1903 

607  +  30 
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showing  an  average  increase  of  about  twelve.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Society  the  membership  has  this 
year  reached  to  more  than  600;  and  as  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  conditions  leading  to  the  steady  progress 
shown  in  this  table  have  ceased  to  act,  the  Coimcil  ventures 
to  hope  that  a  similar  progress  will  be  shown  in  the  years 
to  come. 

The  receipts  from  members'  subscriptions  show  a  decrease 
of  £17  compared  with  last  year's  total,  which  was  the  highest 
that  had  so  far  been  reached.  The  amoimt  of  subscriptions 
to  the  Journal  is  £156,  as  against  £154.  There  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  sales  of  back  numbers  of  the  Journal,  which 
amounted  this  year  to  £18  12^.,  as  against  £29  28,  last  year ; 
and  there  has  been  an  increase  of  £58  7«.  in  the  sums  received 
for  rent.  The  total  receipts  show  £1,460  ISs.  6d.,  as  against 
£1,391  15«.  lief.,  and  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Society  that  the  receipts  have  been  over  £1,400, 

On  the  expenditure  side  the  cost  of  the  Journal  shows 
an  increase  of  £125  S^.  Qd.  This  is,  however,  mainly 
a  matter  of  account.  As  was  mentioned  in  last  annual 
report,  a  cheque  for  £95  for  the  cost  of  printing  the 
October  Journal  in  1901,  though  paid  in  time  to  appear 
in  the  accounts  for  that  year,  was  not  presented  to  our 
bankers  till  after  the  end  of  the  year.  It  has  therefore 
to  appear  in  this  year's  accoimts,  instead  of  in  last  year's,  to 
which  it  properly  belongs.  Subtracting  the  amount  of 
this  cheque,  which  belongs  to  last  year's  expenditure,  the 
expenditure  for  the  year  1902  was  £1375  9«.  id. 

The  series  of  monographs  projected  by  the  Council  appears 
this  year  on  both  sides  of  the  account,  the  sales  showing 
£3  lis.  id.  and  the  expenditure  £31  28.  Two  of  the 
volumes  in  this  series  have  appeared  during  the  year  1902, 
that  is  to  say.  Dr.  Hirsohfeld's  ''New  Brcsearches  into  the 
Composition  and  Exegesis  of  the  Koran"  and  Dr.  Wintemiti's 
"Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Society's- Library "  (to 
which  was  added  an  appendix  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas). 
Three  others  are  in  the  press,  and  the  GouncLL  hope  that 
two  at  least  out  of  those  three  will  be  ready  for  pubUcatioii 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 
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As  soon  as  funds  are  available  it  woiild  be  desirable  to 
have  a  new  edition  of  the  catalogue  of  our  Malay  uid 
Burmese  MSS.,  and  also  of  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Tod 
Collection,  which  are  not  included  in  the  catalogue,  just 
published,  of  those  in  the  Whish  Collection.  The  time  is 
also  rapidly  approaching  when  a  new  edition  of  the 
catalogue  of  the  printed  books  in  the  Society's  library 
ought  to  be  undertaken.  The  number  of  entries,  in  our 
supplementary  card  catalogue,  of  books  presented  or  bought 
since  the  present  catalogue  was  closed,  is  so  large  that  the 
case  in  which  the  cards  are  kept  can  no  longer  hold  them. 
And  as  it  is  precisely  these  new  acquisitions  that  are 
especially  in  request,  the  existing  catalogue,  in  which  they 
do  not  appear,  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  The  Coimcil 
makes  no  apology  for  calling  attention  to  these  needs.  It  is 
quite  aware  that  each  new  step  forward,  so  far  from  being 
final,  only  brings  into  clearer  view  the  necessity,  or  the 
advisability,  of  taking  another  step  further  on.  And  this 
is  no  matter  for  regret.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
nature  of  the  pioneer  work  the  Society  endeavours,  with  the 
very  inadequate  means  at  its  disposal,  to  carry  on. 

At  the  final  general  meeting  of  the  last  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists  held  at  Hamburg,  the  o£Sce  of  thiis 
Society  was  declared  to  be  the  permanent  bureau  of  the 
organising  authorities  of  such  international  congresses  in 
future.  No  doubt  the  reasons  which  led  to  this  decision 
Were  chiefly  of  a  practical  and  business  nature.  But  the 
Coimcil  is  none  the  less  gratified  at  this  mark  of  confidence^ 
and  trusts  that  the  step  thus  taken  will  conduce  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Oriental  research. 

The  Coimcil  has  laid  before  the  Government  of  India 
a  carefully  thought  out  scheme  for  the  annual  publication 
of  an  Indian  Eecord  Series  to  contain  the  material  documents 
out  of  which  a  history  of  India  may  eventually  be  recon- 
structed. The  Government  has,  in  principle,  approved  the 
scheme ;  and  a  detailed  list  of  proposals  for  the  first  volumes 
to  be  published  having  been  laid  before  the  Government 
for  its  consideration  has  just  received  its  general  approval* 
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{t  wcmU  1)6  quite  mmeoessary  to  enlarge  en  the  gveat 
Inportanoe  of  tiiis  project.  Wlien  it  lias  been  earned  out  it 
win  place  at  the  service  of  scholars  such  aids  to  stud j  as 
aare  now  obtainable  by  European  historians,  and  will  mark  an 
4if)Qch  in  our  knowledge  of  the  greatest  of  our  dependendea. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  Oouncil  availed  itself 
«f  the  unique  occasion  of  the  presence  in  London,  to  attend 
at  the  Ooronation  of  His  Majesty,  of  a  number  of  tlie 
linnees  of  India,  to  organise  a  banquet  to  be  given  in 
their  honour.  A  committee,  under  the  able  presidency  ef 
Sir  Steuart  Bayley,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
are  especially  due,  made  the  general  arrangements  for  the 
entertainment;  the  final  details  having  been  left  in  the 
very  competent  hands  of  Dr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Wollaston. 
It  proved  a  great  social  success ;  and,  so  far  from  interfering 
in  any  way  with  the  intellectual  work  of  the  Society,  did 
a  great  deal  to  break  down  the  indifference,  arising  from 
imperfect  knowledge,  with  which  its  efforts  are  too  often  met. 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  action  taken,  under  the 
incentive  of  Mr.  Wollaston,  to  organise  the  grant  by  the 
Society  of  a  gold  medal  to  be  given  to  the  best  essay,  on 
some  subject  of  Indian  history,  sent  in  from  the  boys  in 
the  principal  public  schools  in  England.  The  best  essay 
in  each  school  (the  adjudicator  in  this  case  being  the  head- 
master of  the  particular  school)  will  entitle  the  boy  who 
wrote  it  to  a  prize  of  books.  And  the  best  of  all  these  best 
essays  (the  adjudicator  in  this  case  being  a  committee  of 
the  Society)  will  entitle  the  boy  who  wrote  it  to  the  Public 
School  medal.  Rules  have  been  drawn  up  to  make  the 
procedure  clear,  and  have  been  accepted  by  the  head- 
masters of  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Westminster,  the 
€3iarterhouse,  Rugby,  and  Merchant  Taylors.  The  schools 
have  undertaken  to  give  instruction  in  the  subject,  and  in 
this  year  a  number  of  boys  will  be  studying  the  life  and 
history  of  Akbar,  which  is  the  subject  selected  for  the  first 
medal. 

This  being  the  third  year  since  the  Society's  gold  medal 
Jor  Oriental  research  was  awarded  to  Dr.  E.  W.  West,  tiie 
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d^ym  of  Pahlavi  students  in  Enrope,  the  Gbunoil  luw  bad 
lo  select  his  successor.  Under  the  advice  of  the  ComaoyMee 
ol  Selection,  consisting  this  year  of  Sir  Eaymond  West, 
Sir  Charles  Lyall,  and  Professor  Strong,  the  Council  has 
awarded  the  medal  to  Sir  W.  Muir,  for  so  many  years 
4i  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
further  the  knowledge,  among  English-speaking  people,  ol 
the  history  of  Muhammadanism.  Sir  W.  Muir  was  President 
of  the  Society  from  May,  1884,  to  May,  1885,  when  he  left 
London  to  take  up  his  duties  as  Principal  of  the  University 
at  Edinburgh.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  Society  from  its  foundation  till  to-day : — 

President.  Year. 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  Williams  Winn 1834 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  Williams  Winn 1837 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Munster  1841 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitzgerald  and  Vesci      ...  1842 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Auckland 1843 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Auckland 1846 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere      1849 

Lord  Ashburton      1852 

Professor  H.  H.  Wilson 1855 

Viscount  Strangford  1861 

Sir  T.  E.  Oolebrooke         1864 

Viscount  Strangford         1867 

Sir  T.  E.  Oolebrooke         1869 

Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson  1869 

Sir  T.  E.  Oolebrooke         1871 

Sir  H.  B.  E.  Frere 1872 

Sir  T.  E.  Oolebrooke         1875 

Sir  H.  0.  Rawlinson  1878 

Sir  T.  E.  Oolebrooke         1881 

Sir  H.  B.  E.  Frere 1882 

Sir  W.  Muir  1884 

Colonel  Yule  1885 

Sir  T.  Wade  1887 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Northbrook      1890 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Reay         1893 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  begs  to  congratulate  the  Society 
on  the  continued  progress  in  the  membership^  the  financial 
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position,  and  the  work  of  tlie  Society.  But  it  cannot  do  so 
"without  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  absurd  discrepancy 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  slender  resources  at  its  disposal 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inmiensity  and  interest  of  the 
questions  with  which  the  Society  ought  to  deal.  In  spite 
"of  the  fact  that  the  Journal  has  been  enlarged,  and  that  the 
two  series  of  Oriental  Translations  and  of  Monographs  haye 
been,  under  great  difficulty,  successfully  started,  the  work 
accomplished  is  almost  as  nothing  compared  with  that  which 
remains  undone ;  and  whole  branches  of  historical  enquiry 
of  the  most  important  kind  are  scarcely  represented  in  its 
pages  at  all.  The  Coimcil  has  now  under  its  consideration 
a  scheme  for  supplying  one  of  those  defects  by  the  publication 
of  a  journal  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Far  East,  and 
especially  of  China  and  Japan,  and  it  hopes  in  the  next 
Report  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  has  become  an  accomplished 
fact.  But  the  Coimcil  would  venture  to  make  a  special 
appeal  to  the  members  for  help  both  in  money  and  in  work, 
and  would  remind  them  that  one  very  practical  way  to  help 
on  the  cause  of  Oriental  research  is  to  make  the  Society 
a  legatee  by  their  wills  of  such  a  sum  as  they  may  be  able  to 
devote  to  the  purpose. 

Sir  William  Lee- Warner  and  Sir  Raymond  West  retire 
by  rotation  from  the  office  of  Vice-President,  and  the  former 
does  not  wish  to  be  re-elected.  The  following  members 
retire,  imder  the  rules,  from  the  Coimcil : — 

Dr.  Qtuster, 
Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Kay, 
Professor  Browne, 
Dr.  Thornton. 

In  place  of  them  the  Council  proposes  the  election,  as 
Vice-Presidents,  of 

Sir  Raymond  West, 

T.  H.  Thornton,  Esq.,  C.S.L,  D.C.L. ; 
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and  of  members  of  Council,  of 

Dr.  Qaster, 

Mr.  Syed  Ali  Bilgrami, 

Mr.  Irvine, 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas, 

Colonel  Sir  Richard  Camac  Temple,  Bart. 

The  Council  recommends  the  reappointment  for  the  year 
of  the  Hon.  Librarian,  Dr.  Codrington,  and  of  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Dr.  Cust.  As  the  present  Hon.  Treasurer  wishes 
to  retire,  the  Council  recommends  the  election,  in  his  place, 
of  Mr.  James  Kennedy.  And  the  Coimcil  desires  to  place 
on  record  its  sense  of  the  great  services  rendered,  for  so 
many  years,  to  the  Society,  by  the  late  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Brandreth. 

The  usual  statement  of  accounts,  with  the  Auditors'  report 
upon  it,  is  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Thornton,  C.S.L,  D.C.L.,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Council,  said: — I  have  been 
asked  as  a  member  of  the  Council  to  move  the  adoption  of 
this  report,  and  I  do  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  because, 
although  I  cannot  claim  to  be  a  profound  Orientalist,  I  believe 
there  is  flo  one  to  whom  I  can  yield  in  taking  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  well-being  and  progress  of  this  Society. 
My  connection  with  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  indeed, 
commenced  from  a  very  early  period — from  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  when  my  father  (a  member  of  the  Society) 
took  me  as  a  schoolboy  to  a  great  meeting,  at)  which  the 
Prince  Consort  was  present,  to  hear  Major  Rawlinson, 
then  a  young  man  of  exceedingly  modest  bearing,  read 
a  description  of  the  progress  made  by  him  in  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Assyria.  While  at 
Oxford  I  became  a  pupil  of  a  very  distinguished  member 
of  this  Society,  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  then  Boden 
Professor  of  Sanscrit,  studied  philology  under  Max  Miiller, 
and  Hebrew  imder  Pusey.  After  upwards  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  spent  in  the  Government  service  in  India  (in 
the  course  of  which  I  was  able  to  give  some  help  in  the 
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<;au8e  of  archaeological  research)  I  returned  to  England,  and 
was  almost  immediately  elected  to  the  Council  of  this  Society, 
and  there  I  have  remained  ever  since,  and  have  served  on 
many  important  Committees,  besides  being  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  Journal.  I  mention  all  this,  not  with  any 
view  of  self -laudation,  but  simply  to  show  you  in  what  a  good 
position  I  am  for  gauging  the  progress  of  the  institution,  and 
I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  the  progress  made  since  the 
time  I  was  first  acquainted  with  it  has  been  very  great  indeed. 
In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  members  has  considerably 
increased,  and  now  amounts  to  the  respectable  figure  of 
upwards  of  600,  and  includes,  I  am  glad  to  see,  the  name 
of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But  not  only 
has  the  number  of  members  increased,  it  is  also  to  be  noted 
that,  whereas,  when  I  first  belonged  to  the  Society,  there 
was  hardly  a  single  native  Indian  member,  we  have  now 
many.  During  the  past  year  we  have  elected  as  many 
as  15,  and  amongst  these  are  two  distinguished  members 
of  noble  families — the  Rajah  Partab  Singh  of  Partabgarh 
and  the  Rajah  of  Bobbili.  But  not  only  has  the  member- 
ship increased,  but  the  Journal  (our  great  stand-by) 
has  been  very  greatly  improved  both  in  form  and  matter, 
thanks  to  our  distinguished  Secretaries  —  General  Sir 
Frederic  Goldsmid,  during  whose  time  the  valuable  "  Notes 
of  the  Quarter"  were  introduced,  and  especially  to  our 
present  Secretary,  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  and  his  inde- 
fatigable assistant.  Miss  Hughes.  Under  their  rigime  the 
sale  of  the  Journal  has  largely  increased,  and  so  has  the 
number  of  libraries  to  which  it  is  supplied. 

Then  the  attendance  at  our  ordinary  meetings  has  greatly 
improved.  How  far  this  is  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
a  practice  —  for  which  I  was  myself  to  a  great  extent 
responsible — the  practice  of  providing  tea  after  discussions, 
I  do  not  know,  but,  anyhow,  the  result  is  satisfactory. 

But  the  Coimcil  has  not  confined  itself  to  the  publication 
of  papers  and  discussions ;  it  has  done  its  best  (with  the  very 
limited  means  at  its  disposal)  to  promote,  by  indirect  methods, 
the  advancement  of  Oriental  studies  and  research. 
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It  has  endeavoared  (but  up  to  the  present  timdi  I  alft  mnf 
to  say,  in  yain)  to  induce  some  of  the  Colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  to  set  aside  one  or  more  of  their  f ellowshipd  a» 
rewards  for  distinguished  Oriental  soholars,  who  would  be 
thus  enabled  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  soieatifie 
study  of  Eastern  languages  and  literature. 

It  has  prepared  lists  of  appointments  for  whidi  a  soholar^ 
like  acquaintance  with  Oriental  tongues  is  requisite,  for^ 
after  all,  the  best  form  of  encouragement  for  Oriental  study 
is  to  show  that  it  may  lead  to  something. 

Some  years  ago  it  provided  popular  lectures  on  Oriental 
subjects  by  distinguished  men  such  as  the  late  Professor- 
Max  Miiller  and  the  late  Sir  William  Hunter,  but  tha 
lectures,  though  well  attended,  did  not  lead,  as  was  hoped^ 
to  an  increase  of  members,  and  had  to  be  abandoned  on 
financial  grounds. 

It  took  an  important  part  in  organizing  and  TniJtiny 
a  success  of  the  Tenth  Oriental  Congress  held  in  London 
in  1892. 

Through  its  Transliteration  Committee  (presided  ov^  ior 
some  time  by  the  late  Sir  Monier- Williams)  it  induced  tli» 
Oriental  Congress  held  at  Geneva  in  1894  to  pass  a  scheme 
of  transliteration  of  Oriental  names,  which  is  now  published 
in  every  number  of  the  Journal.  The  scheme  is  not  satis- 
factory to  everybody.  No  scheme  of  transliteration  ev^r* 
will  be.  But  to  have  a  scheme  recognized  by  a  Congr68» 
is  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  that  adopted,  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  system  of  transliteration  employed  for 
many  years  by  the  Government  of  India,  is  graduaUj 
winning  its  way  to  general  adoption. 

Through  its  President,  Lord  Reay,  it  endeavoured  to. 
secure  for  Oriental  studies  a  proper  place  in  the  soheme 
of  the  Teaching  University  of  London. 

With  the  generous  help  of  the  late  Mr.  Arbuthnot  it  has 
reconstituted  the  Oriental  Translation  Fimd,  and  has  already 
published  a  translation  of  Mir  Khwand's  "  Bauzat-us-SaS," 
comprising  the  Moslem  version  of  our  Bible  storiesi  and 
detailed  lives  of  Muhammad  and  his  successors,  by  Mr.  K 
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Bakatsek  ;  Tawney's  translation  of  a  colleotion  of  Jain 
storiesy  the  *'  Eatha  Kosa "  ;  Ghuster's  "  Ohronioles  oi 
Jerahmeel,"  from  the  Hebrew;  and  other  works,  the  last 
issue  being  Mrs.  H.  Beveridge's  transhttion  of  the  "  Memoirs 
of  Oul'badan  Begum,  aimt  of  Akbar  the  Great." 

It  has  arranged  for  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
monographs  by  distinguished  scholars^  such  as  Ghiy  Le 
Strange  and  Professor  E.  G.  Browne,  and  a  Catalogue' 
rtHSonnS  of  its  Sanscrit  MSS.  prepared  by  Dr.  Wintemita^ 
and  now  contemplates  the  separate  publication  of  papers 
relating  to  the  Far  East. 

It  has  instituted  a  Gold  Medal  to  be  awarded  triennially 
to  distinguished  Oriental  scholars;  and  has,  more  recently 
(with  the  help  of  funds  generously  contributed  by  some  of 
the  Chiefs  of  Southern  India),  been  able  to  found  in  eight 
of  the  public  schools  of  England,  the  authorities  of  which 
have  undertaken  to  give  instruction  in  Indian  history  and 
geography,  a  prize  of  books  to  be  given  yearly  for  an  essay 
on  an  Indian  subject,  and  a  medal  to  be  given  to  the  best  of 
the  prize-winners.  It  is  hoped  that  this  measure  will  have- 
some  effect,  at  any  rate,  in  removing  a  grave  reproach. 

Lastly,  the  Council  profited  by  the  occasion  of  the  presence 
in  London  of  a  number  of  Princes  and  Chiefs  from  India^ 
coming  to  attend  the  Coronation,  to  organize  a  banquet  in 
their  honour.  The  banquet  was  a  great  success,  and  was 
carried  out  without  the  slightest  expense  to  the  institution. 

In  the  matter  of  the  triennial  gold  medal,  the  prizes  in 
public  schools,  and  the  Coronation  banquet,  the  Society  owes 
much  to  the  initiation  and  energy  of  our  colleague  Mr.  A.  M* 
Wollaston,  C.I.E.,  and  his  success  has  been  gained  in  spite 
of  a  good  deal  of  healthy  opposition.  In  a  time-honoured 
Society  like  ours  any  movement  outside  the  ordinary  groove, 
outside,  that  is  to  say,  the  limits  of  pure  scholarship  and 
research,  is  sure  to  develop  the  '  conscientious  objector,'  and 
theoretically,  no  doubt,  there  is  much  to  be  said  from  his 
point  of  view.  Theoretically,  no  doubt,  it  woidd  be  better 
to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  scholarlike  research  and 
learned    discussion ;    but,   practically,   it    is  necessary    for 
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a  Society,  which,  like  ours,  is  unendowed,  to  keep  itself 
in  evidence  and  endeavour  to  win  the  sympathy  of  a  Jarger 
audience  than  pure  scholars  and  archsBologists.  ^Pauperies 
sine  dote  may  be  good  for  a  philosopher,  but  is  bad  for  an 
institution. 

But  that  the  status  of  our  Society  has  in  no  way  suffered 
in  consequence  of  our  transgressions  is  abundantly  clear 
from  the  great  fact  announced  this  day,  namely,  that  the 
Government  of  India,  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council  of  this  Society,  has  decided  to  publish  a  series  of 
State  papers  having  reference  to  the  history  of  India,  and 
has  constituted  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  its  agent  for 
editing  and  issuing  the  volumes. 

Moreover,  the  Coronation  banquet,  to  which  exception  has 
been  taken  as  being  beyond  our  province,  has  led  to  an 
exceptionally  large  increase  of  members. 

Of  course,  as  pointed  out  in  the  report,  though  much  has 
been  done  and  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  by 
the  Society,  much  remains  to  be  done,  if  only  funds  were 
available.  We  need  larger  premises  in  which  to  store  and 
arrange  our  valuable  books  and  manuscripts.  We  coidd 
still  further  improve  the  Journal  if  we  had  not  to  depend 
entirely  upon  unpaid  contributions.  And  in  this  matter  we 
have  had  the  great  advantage  of  a  '  candid  friend '  in  the 
person  of  our  distinguished  colleague  Dr.  R.  N.  Cust,  who, 
in  a  printed  paper  recently  circulated,  has  given  us  a  list 
of  our  shortcomings,  which  should  have  a  stimulating  eiSect. 

But,  in  spite  of  'conscientious  objectors'  and  ^candid 
friends,'  I  think  we  have  good  cause  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  steady  progress  made  of  late  years,  and 
I  for  one  remain,  and  hope  always  to  remain — as  I  trust 
everyone  in  this  room  will  remain, — an  enthusiastic  believer 
in  the  future  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Mr.  W.  Irvine,  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
said: — Dr.  Thornton  has  left  so  few  of  the  subjects  untouched 
that  there  remains  very  little  for  me  to  say.  I  think  that 
the  report  before  us  presents  a  record  of  progress,  alow 
perhaps,  but  steady,  under  every  head  of  our  work.     Taming 
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to  finance,  you  will  see  from  the  accoiints  that  we  have 
spent  in  excess  of  our  income  not  more  than  the  sum  of 
£10 ;  while  our  outstanding  liabilities  are  only  one  hundred 
pounds  or  so  in  excess  of  the  cash  in  hand  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  In  short,  we  are  completely  innocent  of  that  vice 
of  hoarding  our  resources,  against  which  we  were  warned 
last  year  and  the  year  before.  I  notice  that  for  printing 
one  monograph  we  have  to  pay  £150 ;  this  seems  a  rather 
expensive  undertaking,  even  after  deduction  of  the  £50 
contributed  by  the  author.  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  arrangement  with  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  to 
meet  half  of  this  £100  still  exists  or  not.  In  connection 
with  finance,  there  is  another  point  that  might  be  mentioned. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1902,  our  member  list  stood  at 
577.  Deducting  32  honorary  and  extraordinary  members, 
63  libraries,  26  resident,  and  66  non-resident  compounders — 
187  in  all, — ^we  arrive  at  a  residue  of  390  paying  members. 
The  abstract  of  the  year's  accounts  shows  that  there  are 
93  resident  members  on  the  list,  all  of  whom  paid ; 
non  -  resident  members  291,  of  whom  199  paid  ;  library 
members  6,  all  of  whom  paid.  It  looks  as  if  92  members, 
nearly  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  had  paid  nothing; 
even  at  a  guinea  each,  this  represents  £96  12«.  Now  there 
may  be  some  who  hold  with  Mine  Ancient  Pistol,  and  say, 
"Base  is  the  slave  who  pays."  But  surely  the  chief  end 
of  man,  as  the  member  of  a  learned  society,  is  to  pay 
subscriptions.  Would  it  not  be  better,  then,  to  enforce  the 
rules  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  and  strike  off  these 
men  in  buckram,  who  only  serve  to  swell  our  list  to  no  good 
purpose  P  Dr.  Thornton  has  been  reminiscent,  and  I  may 
follow  in  his  wake.  Although  I  cannot  throw  my  memory 
back  to  1849,  I  am  reminded  of  the  time  four  and  twenty 
years  ago,  when  I  first  became  a  member  of  this  Society. 
I  recollect  a  meeting  in  1880  where  there  were  present 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  (in  the  chair).  Sir  Walter  Elliot, 
Sir  Edward  Olive  Bayley,  Prof.  John  Dowson,  Mr.  W,  S.  W. 
Vaux,  the  then  Secretary;  and  last,  but  not  least,  our 
Hon.  Secretary,  who  is  still  with  us — a  hardy  evergreen— 
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Dr.  B.  N.  Oust,  with  a  pointer  in  one  hand  and  a  bit  «f 
chalk  in  the  other,  demonstrating  something  or  odMr, 
I  forget  what,  on  a  blackboard.  The  audience  consisted  «l 
myself  and  perhaps  one  other  member.  No  doubt  there 
were  giants  in  those  days,  men  individually  greater  than 
we  are  ;  but  most  decidedly  we  have  the  advantage  in 
numbers.  As  to  the  catalogues,  a  library  without  a  good 
catalogue  is  a  very  imperfect  instrument,  and  I  trust  die 
Council  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  its  intention 
of  setting  aside  funds  for  a  revised  catalogue  of  our  general 
library,  and  new  catalogues  of  the  Malay  and  Burmese  MSS., 
and  of  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Tod  Collection.  In  the  Ia0t 
of  these  I  feel  a  personal  interest,  for  perhaps  among  Colonel 
Tod's  books  may  be  found  the  original  Hindi  poems  of  the 
later  bards  and  rhapsodists  (after  Chand  Bardai),  which  form 
the  groundwork  of  his  grand  but  chaotic  prose  epic,  the 
Annals  of  Rajasthan.  Turning  to  the  library  itself,  as  wae 
are  all  bookworms  here,  and  as  such  live  on  books,  we 
require  to  be  provided  with  fresh  and  nourishing  diet.  Now, 
if  it  were  not  for  our  friends,  sister  societies,  foreign 
governments,  the  India  Office,  publishers  and  authors,  who 
are  most  generous  in  their  gifts,  we  should  run  the  risk  of 
dying  of  starvation,  as  last  year  we  spent  just  £3  10«.  3rf.  on 
the  purchase  of  new  books.  On  the  question  of  the  banquet 
of  last  year,  I  heard  some  mutterings  and  murmurings  that 
it  was  not  our  business  to  give  expensive  public  dinners. 
For  my  own  part,  I  object  as  much  as  anyone  to  personal 
advertisement ;  nor  have  I  any  consuming  desire  to  feast 
in  the  company  of  peers,  princes,  and  potentates.  Still,  m 
this  age  of  penny  and  halfpenny  papers,  no  cause,  not  even 
the  most  sober  and  serious,  can  hope  for  a  hearing,  unless 
it  is  kept  well  before  the  public.  Thus  I  think  our  action 
in  a  way  was  justified.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  denying 
•one  thing,  that  the  banquet  was  a  great  success,  thanks  to 
the  imtiring  exertions  of  our  Committee,  and  especially  of 
Mr.  WoUaston.  It  has,  I  believe,  brought  us  already  seveand 
new  members,  and  it  cost  us,  as  a  Society,  nothing  at  alL 
Our  medals  have  also  been  mentioned  by  Dr.  Thornton,  aad 
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it  k  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  the  announcement  of  the 
Council  that  this  year  the  gold  medal  has  been  awarded 
to  Sir  William  Muir,  who  has  so  long  held  a  prominent 
position  among  Anglo-Indians  as  an  Arabic  scholar  and  as 
a  man  of  learning,  besides  his  great  position  as  an  official ; 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  cherish  it  to  his  dying  day,  as  a  proof 
that  he  has  obtained  the  scholar's  best  reward — the  esteem 
and  approbation  of  his  fellow  -  workers.  Our  scheme  of 
school  medals,  after,  I  fear,  a  great  deal  of  difference 
of  opinion,  has  at  length  got  under  way.  Let  us  hope  that 
Mr.  WoUaston's  persistent  energy  in  the  matter  will  be 
rewarded  by  the  results.  Many  seem  to  think  that  there 
will  be  no  results ;  but  putting  it  at  the  lowest,  some  boys 
will  every  year  find  out  that  there  is  such  a  country  as 
India,  and  that  it  has  a  history.  The  cry  is  ever  that 
students  of  the  Orient,  its  language  and  its  learning,  are  not 
forthcoming.  Who  knows  on  what  ground  the  seed  of  the 
sower  may  fall,  what  trivial  accident  may  divert  the  current 
of  a  man's  whole  future  life  P  and  a  casual  schoolboy 
competition  for  one  of  our  medals  may  be  the  starting-point 
of  some  great  Oriental  scholar's  career.  By  our  constitution 
we  are  intended  to  embrace  within  our  fold  the  whole  of 
the  East,  with  the  manifold  manifestations  of  its  mind,  in 
language,  philosophy,  and  history.  One  by  one  portions 
of  our  domain,  as  they  develop,  fall  away  from  us,  set  up 
for  themselves,  and  we  know  them  no  more.  Assyriology, 
in  which  we  have  such  a  glorious  past,  has  abandoned 
us ;  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Pinches,  a  host  in  himself, 
and  a  recently  joined  member,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caldecott. 
Egyptology  also  has  disappeared  from  our  pages.  But  there 
is  another  subject  that  I  had  intended  to  name,  as  one  in 
which  we  might  achieve  more — China  and  the  Far  East, — 
but  our  active  Secretary  has  anticipated  me,  and  already  the 
project  is  far  advanced  of  a  new  division  of  our  Journal, 
devoted  exclusively  to  those  abstruse  but  fascinating  subjects, 
the  language  and  literature  of  China  and  Japan.  The  late 
Mr.  Watters  once  said  to  me :  "  This  should  be  called  the 
*  Royal  Indian,'  not  the  '  Royal  Asiatic  Society.* "     I  do 
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not  think  we  need  pay  much  attention  to  this  gibe  ;  thoiigh^ 
as  is  only  natural  in  an  English  Asiatic  Society,  Indb 
must  predominate.  Our  Journal  is  not  a  mere  organ  of 
Buddhism,  as  I  have  heard  it  called,  or  of  merely  Indian 
philology  and  philosophy.  Take  the  contents  of  the  four 
numbers  of  the  Journal  for  1902,  and  you  will  find  that 
Indian  and  Buddhist  articles  occupy  only  158  pages,  as 
against  489  pages  devoted  to  Islam,  Zoroasterism,  Persia^ 
Mesopotamia,  and  four  articles  on  other  entirely  non-Indian 
subjects.  Our  reviews  and  notices  are  even  more  varied 
in  subject.  I  had  intended  to  call  attention  to  what  I  think 
is  a  hopeful  development — ^a  new  movement  among  educated 
Bengalis,  leading  them  to  take  up  the  history  of  their  own 
country,  and  study  it  from  the  original  sources  in  a  scientific 
and  critical  spirit.  At  last  there  seems  some  hope  that  an 
indigenous  school  of  writers,  following  European  methods^ 
has  arisen.  Nor  is  it  only  in  books  written  in  English  that 
this  tendency  is  displayed,  for  I  have  seen  historical  worka 
in  Bengali,  where  there  is — however  much  of  anti-English 
bias  may  be  present — at  least  an  attempt  to  discuss  and 
appreciate  historical  evidence,  in  preference  to  mere  idle 
declamation  or  barefaced  compilation.  I  think  we  ought 
on  this  occasion  to  make  some  passing  mention  of  what 
I  consider  the  greatest  English  work  of  Oriental  learning 
during  the  past  year,  the  "  Linguistic  Survey  of  India " 
by  our  distinguished  member.  Dr.  Grierson.  If  you  will 
turn  to  the  brief  summary  on  p.  426  of  this  year's  Journal^ 
you  will  find  that  it  yields  the  little  fact  that  there  are  147 
spoken  languages,  not  merely  dialects,  in  India,  belonging 
to  six  great  groups  or  families. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  have  already  been  expressed 
to  our  Council  and  its  officers  by  Dr.  Thornton,  and  I  need 
say  no  more.  I  think  we  are  doing  sound  work  in  an 
imobtrusive  manner :  endeavouring  to  hand  on  the  lamp  id 
knowledge,  trimmed  and  replenished  so  as  to  serve  the 
future  hour,  at  the  same  time  building  up  slowly,  stone  by 
stone,  an  imperishable  monument  of  man's  unconquerable 
mind,  that  may  still   endure  when  no  Englishman's  foot 
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any  longer  treads  the  soil  of  Hindustan,  and  onr  natiire 
land  has  sunk  back  into  its  pristine  obscurity,  a  little  island 
set  in  the  remote  Atlantic.  In  brief,  we  may  confidwitly 
take  as  our  own  the  words  put  by  the  poet  into  the  mouth  of 
Fortius,  son  of  Cato : — 

"  'T  is  not  in  mortals  to  command  success ; 
But  we  '11  do  more,  Sempronius — ^we  '11  deserve  it." 

I  beg  to  second  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr,  J,  Kennedy :  I  have  been  for  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years  auditor  of  the  Society,  and  I  may  say  that  the  questions 
Mr.  Irvine  has  raised  are  among  those  secrets  which  auditors 
keep  among  themselves  and  ventilate  to  the  Council.  It  is 
our  duty  to  see  that  the  amounts  which  ought  to  have  beoi 
realized  have  been  realized,  and  that  the  amounts  paid  have 
been  paid  under  proper  authority.  However,  this  year  tiiere 
was  no  need  to  warn  the  Society.  The  excess  in  expenditure 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Irvine  is  due  to  the  payment  for  printing 
five  quarters  of  the  Journal,  instead  of  four  as  usual.  Last 
year  we  paid  for  three  quarters,  and  this  year  for  five. 
Mr.  Irvine  stated  that  our  liabilities  are  in  excess  of  our 
balance-sheet,  but  of  tiiese  liabilities  £87  lOs.  are  for  the 
December  quarter  of  rent,  and  the  rest  has  been  otherwise 
accounted  for,  so  that  our  liabilities  are  quite  met  by  eor 
balance  at  the  bank.  As  for  Colonel  Gerini's  work,  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  say  anything.  I  cannot  answer  how  much 
the  Geographical  Society  will  pay  up  and  how  much  we 
shall  be  let  in  for.  As  for  the  arrears  of  subscriptions,  it 
is  a  thing  we  have  to  go  over  every  year.  I  have  the  list 
we  use  of  all  the  members  who  have  not  paid.  All  the 
resident  members  have  paid.  Of  the  non-resident  members 
there  are  92  who  are  in  arrears,  but  out  of  these  you  must 
deduct  15  who  were  elected  at  the  end  of  tiie  year,  and 
that  leaves  77  to  be  accounted  for.  They  do  not  get  the 
Journal,  and  if  they  give  nothing  they  get  nothing.  Of  tiie 
77,  47  are  Asiatics.  We  elect  a  number  of  Asiatic  members 
annually  who  during  their  residence  in  London  come  here, 
and  who,  as  members,  pay  for  that  time  only.     When  they 
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return  to  their  own  country  it  is  impossible  to  trace  theniy 
and  after  a  certain  number  of  years  we  have  to  strike  their 
names  off  the  list.  Of  the  remaining  30  members  I  may 
say  that  many  of  them  are  men  of  great  distinction :  one 
is  the  Governor  of  an  English  Province ;  others  are  in  the 
highest  circles  of  the  land,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  getting 
at  them.  Letters  are  sent  by  the  Secretary,  but  very  often 
their  Treasurer  takes  no  notice  of  them  imless  the  matter 
is  specially  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  gentlemen  concerned. 
Z  am  sure  the  Secretary  and  Council  do  everything  that  is 
possible  to  realize  the  subscriptions  from  non  -  resident 
members ;  from  resident  members  it  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
easy.  As  to  the  banquet,  I  was  one  of  those  conscientious 
objectors  who  objected,  and  enjoyed  the  dinner  immensely. 

Sir  Raymond  West :  My  Lord,  I  think  we  must  all  be 
quite  satisfied,  from  the  explanations  given  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
that  your  interests  have  not  been  altogether  neglected  in 
the  financial  sphere.  As  in  the  carrying  on  of  all  businesses, 
there  are  points  raised  from  time  to  time  which  are  open 
to  serious  objections  and  all  kinds  of  difference  of  views. 
The  truth  is,  there  are  not  any  members  of  the  Council  or 
in  the  governing  departments  of  the  institution  who  are 
not  personally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  Society, 
and  who  are  not  determined,  as  far  as  their  abilities  and 
capacities  go,  to  make  the  institution  a  success.  I  believe, 
on  the  whole,  you  may  give  the  credit  to  your  Council  of 
keeping  their  eyes  open  to  all  the  opportunities  that 
present  themselves  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Society, 
and  promoting  learning  in  those  spheres  which  are  specially 
interesting  to  the  members  of  the  Society.  You  have  had 
suggestions  put  before  you  to-day  which  show  that  the 
Council,  representing  you,  are  desirous  of  extending  the 
activities  of  the  Society  concurrently  with  the  growth  of 
interest  generally  in  the  East,  which  is  now  extending  itself 
into  new  spheres  and  taking  hold  also  of  new  points  of  view. 
We  trust,  as  members  of  the  Council,  that  we  shall  always 
be  fairly  abreast  of  the  progress  of  ideas,  and  aware  of  the 
interests  which  the  developing  world  opens  to  us,  and  we 
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are  determined,  if  we  only  have  the  means,  to  make  the 
Asiatic  Society  a  great  centre  of  Oriental  learning,  occupyiixg 
a  relative  position  at  least  equal  to  that  it  has  occupied  in 
the  past,  and  possibly  occupying  a  higher  position  as  the 
fellowship  of  men  extends.  As  foreign  scholars  feel  an 
ever-increasing  interest  in  the  work  of  this  Society,  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  sympathy 
we  get  from  foreign  coadjutors,  and  we  trust  that  this 
Society  as  an  international  centre  of  Oriental  learning  and 
research  will  go  on  as  it  has  in  the  past,  and  always  be 
worthy  of  the  traditions  which  have  come  down  to  us; 
and  that  in  the  course  of  years  we  may  have  from  time 
to  time  to  present  to  you  reports  as  satisfactory  as  the  one 
now  laid  before  you. 

It  is  obvious  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  there 
are  new  fields  opening  out  for  learning,  discovery,  and 
research  in  the  Far  East,  and  we  hope  that  those  of  you 
who  are — and  most  of  you  are — deeply  interested  in  this 
Society  will  do  all  you  can  to  bring  in  additional  members 
and  additional  learning  to  enrich  and  adorn  our  Journal,  and 
to  make  this  Society  a  centre  of  all  Oriental  learning  and 
worthy  in  all  ways  of  the  traditions  of  our  Empire. 

The  President :  You  will  allow  me  to  allude  to  one  or  two 
matters  which  have  not  been  alluded  to  as  yet.  In  looking 
at  the  roll  of  those  we  have  to  mourn  I  must  especially 
draw  attention  to  the  record  of  activity  of  Mr.  Beames. 
Mr.  Beames  wrote  a  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Aryan 
dialects  of  India,  and  scholars  will  admit  that  it  is  as  great 
a  work  of  Oriental  enquiry  as  Bishop  Caldwell's  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  languages.  I  think  we  ought 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  so  distinguished  a  man  as 
Mr.  Beames.  Among  others  on  this  list  is  the  name  of 
Sir  Robert  Davies,  who  had  a  very  distinguished  career 
in  India.  Sir  Robert  was  a  man  of  a  singularly  retiring 
and  a  modest  disposition,  but  still  one  of  those  men  whose 
influence  in  India  cannot  be  exaggerated,  and  his  name  is 
held  in  the  greatest  esteem  in  the  Province  he  has  governed. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  Professor  Cowell  on  various  occasions, 
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and  we  are  all  aware  of  the  immense  value  of  his  acholarship* 
We  know  how  greatly  he  increased  while  in  Calcutta  his 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  talking  Sanskrit  with  the  panditft 
there  in  a  way  that  very  few  other  scholars  could  do,  and 
thus  obtaining  his  great  mastery  over  the  abstrusest  questions 
of  the  Pantheistic  philosophy  of  India.  Syed  Mohammed 
Latif  was  known  to  many  here  present  to-day,  and  his  history 
of  the  Punjab  gives  him  a  claim  also  to  our  recollection. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  activity  of  this  Society, 
and  that  which  commends  us  to  the  world  of  learning  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  is  imdoubtedly  the  Journal,  and 
in  connection  with  the  Journal  you  will  allow  me  to  thank 
the  Secretary  for  the  immense  care  he  bestows  on  that 
publication.  Undoubtedly  to  Professor  Rhys  Davids  is  due 
to  a  great  extent  the  status  of  this  Society  among  the 
learned  Societies  of  Europe,  but  it  is  not  his  only  claim  to 
our  gratitude.  You  are  aware  that  the  University  of 
London  has  a  Board  of  Oriental  Studies.  Of  that  Board 
of  Oriental  Studies,  Professor  Rhys  Davids  is  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  London,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  value  of  the  work  done 
in  that  connection  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids  has  given  it 
a  status  which  is  greatly  due  to  his  activity.  The  Senate  of 
the  University  has  during  the  past  year  adopted  a  scheme 
drawn  up  by  the  Board  for  the  examination  of  internal 
students  for  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees,  which  can  now  be 
obtained  by  Oriental  knowledge  alone.  That  is  an  important 
step  in  advance  if  we  manage  to  get  the  internal  students. 
There  is  the  scheme,  there  are  the  teachers,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  number  of  students  is  a  great  deal  smaller  than 
it  ought  to  be.  But  that  is  a  question  upon  which  I  will 
not  now  dilate.  It  is  unfortunate  that  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  respects,  we  have  all  that  is  otherwise  wanted 
to  do  the  work,  and  not  the  means  by  which  the  work 
can  be  paid  for.  That  applies  to  the  rich  collection  of 
MSS.  we  have  in  this  building,  which  are  all  waiting  for 
the  research  students — waiting  for  the  men  to  do  the 
work,  but  which  for  lack  of  fimds  is  left  in  that  fallow 
condition. 
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This  Society  succeeded  this  year  in  another  respect.  We 
pointed  out  to  the  Royal  Society  that  the  Royal  Society 
alone  could  not  undertake  to  represent  British  learning  in 
connection  with  the  International  Association  of  Academies. 
The  Council  of  this  Society  invited  some  of  us  to  assist 
others  in  creating  an  institution  which  would  also  repres^it 
Oriental  languages  and  a  great  many  other  departments  of 
learning.  The  British  Academy  has  been  created,  and  this 
is  partly  due  to  the  initiative  of  this  Association,  and  I  trust 
that  our  relations  with  the  new  Academy  will  always  be 
of  the  most  friendly  nature.  To  show  how  important  it  is 
that  such  an  institution  should  be  called  into  being,  I  need 
only  mention  that  one  of  the  things  which  this  International 
Association  of  Academies  has  undertaken  is  to  publish  an 
Encyclopaedia  of  Islam,  and  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  a  member  of  the  Council  of  this  Association,  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  British  Academy,  represents  England 
— all  countries  are  represented, — and  that  Professor  Browne 
will  co-operate  with  Professor  de  Q-oeje  and  other  scholars 
in  the  work  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  published. 

With  regard  to  the  Society,  I  think  we  may  consider 
we  have  done  our  work  efficiently  during  the  last  year. 
We  are  advancing  along  the  line  of  research,  and  at  the 
Congress  at  Hamburg,  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  this 
Association  was  selected  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Oriental 
Congresses  of  the  future.  It  was  felt  that  this  Association 
was  the  only  one  which  had  an  office,  the  only  one  in  which 
the  spirit  of  continuity  was  sufficient  to  secure  also  for  the 
work  of  the  Congresses  more  continuity  than  it  hitherto  had. 
As  a  symbol  of  our  new  position  as  regards  future  Congresses 
we  have  obtained  the  custody  of  the  drinking  horn  which  was 
given  by  the  King  of  Sweden  to  the  Congress  at  Stockholm. 
It  therefore  becomes  our  duty  whenever  a  Congress  is  held 
— or  rather  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Professor  Rhys  Davids — 
to  be  accompanied  by  this  drinking  horn  to  the  Congress, 
and  in  this  respect  I  hope  that  the  word  '  custody '  will  not 
involve  us  in  the  discussion  at  present  going  on  on  the 
Education   Bill,   in   which   the   word   '  custody '    seems   to 
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puzzle  all  interpreters  of  the  Bill  as  to  what  it  means. 
But  in  this  case  it  seems  to  be  very  simple.  I  cannot  sit 
down  without  asking  you  to  join  with  the  Council  in  tiieir 
thanks  to  Miss  Hughes  for  the  indefatigable  assistance  she 
gives  to  members  in  this  building.  There  is  only  one  other 
event  to  which  I  shall  allude — ^with  great  regret.  Among 
our  most  valued  members  is  one  who,  in  former  days,  as 
long  as  he  was  living  here  in  London,  was  constantly  at 
our  meetings  and  took  the  greatest  interest,  and  still  takes 
the  greatest  interest,  in  all  that  concerns  this  institution — 
Colonel  Plunkett.  We  know  that  Colonel  Plunkett  has 
lost  his  son  in  Somaliland  lately.  He  fell  there,  the  bravest 
among  the  brave,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  should  like  to 
have  a  letter  written  to  Colonel  Plunkett  to  say  that  we  have 
the  greatest  sympathy  with  him  in  his  grief  at  the  loss 
of  his  son. 

I  hope  that  next  year  will  be  as  satisfactory  a  one,  both 
as  regards  finance  and  increase  of  membership,  as  last  year, 
that  the  Council  will  receive  the  continued  support  of  the 
members,  and  that  the  activity  of  the  Society  will  be  as 
marked  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr,  Hewitt f  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  new  rules,  said : — 
The  question  I  wish  to  lay  before  you  is  that  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  more  recognition  than  there  is,  in  the  rules, 
of  the  position  of  the  Society  as  a  pioneer  Society,  partly 
founded  for  the  publication  of  papers  written  by  members ; 
and  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  assertion  in  the  rules 
that  no  paper  should  be  rejected  because  of  the  opinions 
and  arguments  of  the  author  being  disagreed  with.  I  have 
drawn  up  a  few  ndes  on  the  subject,  and  I  merely  suggest 
that  the  question  should  be  considered  by  the  Council.  I  do 
not  wish  to  press  my  rules,  or  any  other  rules,  upon  the 
Council ;  all  I  want  is  that  the  question  should  be  considered. 
The  rules  I  have  drawn  up  are  as  follows  : — 
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1.  That  all  papers  submitted  by  members  for  publication  should, 

as  a  rule,  be  printed  in  the  Journal  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  received. 

2.  That  if  more  papers  are  sent  in  than  can  be  printed  in  the 

first  copy  of  the  Journal  issued  after  their  reception, 
preference  in  publication  may  be  given  to  papers  judged 
by  the  Council  to  be  of  such  special  importance  as  to  make 
their  immediate  publication  desirable. 

3.  That  papers  which  will,   when   printed,   cover  more  than 

pages  should  be  divided  by  their  authors  into  sections, 
which  will  allow  of  their  being  printed  in  successive 
numbers  if  there  is  not  room  for  the  whole  paper  in  the 
number  in  which  the  first  sections  are  published. 

4.  That  members  whose  papers  are   accepted  for  publication 

should  be  told  of  the  date  of  the  number  in  which  they  will 
be  printed. 

5.  That  no  papers  be  rejected  because  the  majority  of  the 

members  of  the  Examining  Committee  or  of  the  Council 
disagree  with  the  opinions  expressed  or  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  author. 

6.  That  when  papers  are  rejected  as  unsuitable  for  the  Journal 

the  cause  of  their  rejection  should  be  distinctly  stated  in 
writing  to  the  author,  who  should  be  allowed,  if  possible, 
an  opportunity  of  remedying  the  defects  which  caused  its 
rejection. 

Several  members  I  have  spoken  to,  or  written  to,  have 
objected  to  the  last  rule,  because  they  say  that  the  work  of 
stating  reasons  for  rejecting  would  be  so  immense  that  nobody 
would  undertake  it.  I  say  that  papers  should  be  accepted 
as  they  are  and  stand  or  fall  by  themselves;  and  even 
if  the  papers  are  wrong  themselves  in  facts  and  arguments, 
and  disregard  strong  arguments  against  them,  they  ought 
to  remain,  and  thus  give  members  of  the  Society  an 
opportunity  of  coming  forward  and  saying  what  they 
think,  and  letting  others  state  their  objections.  Many  of 
the  greatest  works  written  have  been  written  in  answer  to 
publications  which  have  been  objected  to  as  worthless,  but 
still,  at  the  same  time,  have  brought  out  very  great  works. 
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What  I  would  suggest  is,  that  the  Council  should  take  the 
question  into  consideration,  and  appoint  a  Committee  to 
decide  as  to  how  far  it  is  possible  to  go  in  the  direction 
I  have  pointed  out  in  these  rules. 

Mr,  Irvine :  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Codrington,  who  was 
called  away  and  who  promised  to  be  the  seconder  of  this 
motion,  I  rise  to  second  it  in  order  that  Mr.  Hewitt  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  proposal  before  the 
meeting. 

The  President :  I  understand  that  Mr.  Hewitt  only  wants 
these  rules  to  be  considered  by  the  Council  ? 

Mr,  Hewitt :  Yes,  I  merely  want  them  to  be  considered 
by  the  Council. 

The  President  :  I  cannot  allow  one  statement  to  go 
unchallenged.  I  do  not  wish  anyone  to  leave  this  meeting 
under  the  impression  that  any  paper  is,  at  any  time,  refused 
in  the  Journal  because  opinions  are  stated  in  it  which  are 
not  those  of  the  Council.  I  think  it  extremely  important 
that  members  should  know  that  whatever  may  be  the  reason 
of  a  paper  not  being  inserted  in  the  Journal,  it  is  not  because 
the  opinions  which  are  held  by  the  writer  are  not  those 
of  the  Council.  As  to  my  own  experience,  I  may  say  that 
I  have  heard  discussions  on  papers  since  I  have  held  the 
chair  of  President,  but  whether  the  statements  contained 
in  the  papers  were  agreeable  to  the  Council  or  not,  they 
were  set  aside,  if  they  were  set  aside,  only  because  they  did 
not  contain  sufficiently  original  matter,  or  were  more 
appropriate  to  Journals  less  strictly  scholarly  than  our  own. 
Unfortunately  the  Journal  is  in  the  position  of  having  so 
many  contributors  that  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  selection ; 
and  in  making  that  selection  the  question  arises.  What  are 
the  articles  most  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  our 
readers  P  Therefore  no  stigma  whatever  attaches  to  the  fact 
of  a  paper  having  been  rejected.  And  those  that  are 
published  are  published  because  their  contents  will  add  to 
knowledge.  Whatever  criticism  the  action  of  the  Council 
may  incur,  I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  we  have 
no  prejudices  and  no  preconceived  opinions,   and  that  all 
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papers  are  welcome  to  us  at  all  times.  Haying  said  that, 
the  rules  will  be  very  carefully  considered  by  the  Council, 
and  we  will  have  communicated  to  Mr.  Hewitt  their  decision. 
I  hope  that  decision  will  give  him  some  satisfaction  for  the 
trouble  he  has  taken. 

Professor  Hagopian  :  There  is  one  matter  to  which  I  should 
like  to  allude,  and  upon  which  your  Lordship  has  touched. 
I  think  that  the  Council  will  do  well  to  keep  up  the  standard 
of  its  publications,  and  that  is  a  very  laudable  object  in 
the  selection  of  contributions  and  papers.  There  is  that 
excuse  for  rejecting  some  contributions  besides  the  want  of 
room.  That  struck  me  at  once  when  I  heard  the  objections 
advanced  as  to  the  rejection  of  papers — some  of  which,  it 
was  suggested,  are  rejected  because  the  Council  did  not 
agree  with  the  opinions  of  the  writers,  and  in  other  cases 
were  rejected  for  reasons  which  I  could  not  gather  very 
well.  I  think  the  Council  are  jealous  of  the  reputation  of 
the  Society,  and  they  want  to  keep  the  Journal  up  to  a  high 
standard. 

June    9thf    1903.  —  Dr.    Thornton,    Vice  -  President,    in 

the  Chair. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Mitra  and 

Mr.  S.  Krishna  Swami  Aiyangar 

were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  "W.  Irvine  read  a  paper  on  "The  Life  of  Niccolao 
Manucci,  Venetian,  chiefly  from  his  unpublished  Storia 
de  Mogor." 
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II.    Contents  of  Foreign   Oriental  Journals. 

I.     ZeITSCHKIFT   deb  DeTTTSCHEN  MoBQENLANDISCHEN   GsSELLSCHAfX. 

Band  LVII,  Heft  1. 

Konow  (Sten).  Notes  on  the  Magbi  Dialect  of  the 
Chittagong  Hill  Tracts. 

Mills  (L.  H.).  Pahlavi  Yasna  XI7,  XV,  XVI,  with  aU 
the  MSS.  collated. 

Nestle  (E.).    Zur  Geschichte  der  syrischen  Typen. 

Jacobi  (H.).     Anandavardhana's  Dhvanyaloka. 

Mittwoch  (E.).     Ein  Geniza-Fragment. 

Ginsburger  (M.).  Die  Fragmente  des  Thargiun  jera- 
scbalnii  zum  Pentateuch. 

Bothstein  (J.  W.).  Zur  Kritik  des  Deboraliedes  und  die 
urspriingliche  rhythmische  Form  desselben. 

Scheftelowitz  (J.).     Altiranische  Studien. 

Horovitz  (J.).     Jawaddud. 

Ueber  den  Einfluss  des  Stoicismus   auf  die 

Entwickelung  der  Philosophie  bei  den  Arabem. 

Horn  (P.).     Sahn&me,  64,  48. 

II.   Vienna  Obiental  Joubnal.     Vol.  XVII,  No.  1. 

Erall  (J.).  Der  demotische  Roman  aus  der  Zeit  des  Eoniga 
Petubastis. 

Chalatbianz  (G.).  War  Artasches  von  Armenien  der 
Besieger  des  Krosus  ? 

Stackelberg  (R.  v.).  Beitrage  zur  persischen  Lexikographie. 

Chalatianz  (B.).  Der  Ursprung  der  armenischen  Fiirsten- 
tumer. 

Winternitz  (M.).  Der  Salhaparvan  in  der  sudindischen 
Rezension  des  Mababharata. 
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III.    Obituary  Notices. 

Sir  James  Macnabb  Campbell^  K.C.I.E. 

A  large  circle  of  friends,  both  in  Europe  and  in  India, 
will  have  heard^  with  more  than  ordinary  sorrow,  of  the 
death  of  Sir  James  Macnabb  Campbell,  K.C.I.E.y  on  the 
26th  May  last,  at  his  residence,  Achnashie,  Rosneath,  N.B. 

Sir  James  Campbell  was  a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  M. 
Campbell,  D.D.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow,  at  the 
Academy  and  the  University  ;  and  his  attainments  as 
a  scholar  were,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  duly  recognised  by 
his  University,  in  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
He  entered  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  1869,  and  was  posted 
to  the  Bombay  Presidency.  He  served,  in  the  ordinary 
course,  as  an  Assistant  Collector  and  Magistrate,  in  the 
Khandesh  and  Eolaba  districts  and  at  Bombay,  from  1870 
to  1873.  For  some  months  in  1877,  he  was  on  famine 
duty  in  the  Bijapur  district, —  the  Kaladgi  district,  as  it  was 
then  called.  In  1880,  he  acted  for  a  time  as  Municipal 
Commissioner  of  Bombay,  and  as  Under  -  Secretary  to 
Government  in  the  Political,  Judicial,  and  Educational 
Departments.  In  1881,  he  attained  the  rank  of  Collector 
and  District  Magistrate,  in  which  capacity,  for  the  most 
part,  he  served  until  1897,  excepting  during  three  periods 
of  absence  from  India  on  furlough,  at  Bombay  itself,  and 
in  the  Panch-Mahals  with  the  additional  duties  of  Political 
Agent  for  the  Rewa-Eantha  State.  In  1895  and  1897,  he 
officiated  as  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Salt,  Opium,  and 
Abkari.  And  finally,  in  July,  1897,  in  succession  to 
Major -General  Sir  William  Gatacre,  K.C.B.,  he  became 
Chairman  of  the  Bombay  Plague  Committee.  He  left  India 
on  furlough  in  April,  1898.  He  received  his  promotion 
to  be  substantive  Second  Grade  Commissioner  in  February, 
1900,  while  he  was  still  on  furlough.  And,  without 
returning  to  India,  he  retired  from  the  Service  very  shortly 
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afterwards.  He  was  appointed  a  Companion  of  the  Indian 
Empire  in  January,  1885,  and  a  Kiiight  Commander  of 
the  same  Order  in  June,  1897. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  were  the  chief  features  of  his 
ordinary  official  career.  The  great  work  of  his  life, 
however,  was  done  in  connection  with  the  official  Gtizetteer 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  He  was  appointed  Compiler 
of  the  Gazetteer  in  June,  1873.  And  he  held  that  offioe 
until  August,  1884,  discharging  during  part  of  that  period 
the  duties  of  some  additional  offices  also,  as  indicated  above. 
His  formal  appointment  as  Compiler  of  the  Gazetteer  then 
came  to  an  end.  But  he  still  retained  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  compilation.  And,  with  the  excepti<m 
of  vol.  vii,  Baroda,  and  vol.  viii,  Kathiawar,  all  the  volumes 
of  the  series  were  written  and  issued,  between  1877  and 
1901,  and  for  the  most  part  before  the  end  of  1886,  under 
his  direction  and  auspices,  as  shewn  by  his  signature  below 
the  introductory  note  to  each  of  them.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  which  to  admire  most ;  the  monumental  character 
of  the  work,  which  consists  of  twenty-six  large  volumes, 
comprising  altogether  thirty-four  parts,  of  which  each  is 
a  separate  book  by  itself,  containing  an  enormous  amount 
of  information  of  the  most  varied  and  useful  kind;  or 
the  unremitting  energy,  and  the  great  tact,  with  which 
Sir  James  Campbell  played  his  part  in  connection  with  it. 
Great  tact  was  necessary ;  because  much  of  the  matter 
included  in  these  volumes  had  necessarily  to  be  prepared, 
subject  to  direction  and  revision  by  the  Compiler,  by,  for 
the  most  part,  district  officials,  already  sufficiently  tasked 
by  their  ordinary  duties,  whose  hearty  co-operation  in  this 
additional  labour  was  largely  ensured  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  working  for  a  personal  friend  who  would 
fully  appreciate  their  results  and  would  not  exercise  any 
unnecessary  editorial  interference  with  them.  And  nn» 
remitting  energy  was  necessary ;  because,  in  addition  to 
checking  and,  when  necessary,  recasting  the  many  con- 
tributions obtained  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  Sir  Jamee 
Campbell  had    to   write   in    person   a    great  deal  of    the 
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matter  included  in  most  of  the  volames,  particularly  in  the 
ethnological  divisions.  It  was  the  happy  combination  of 
tiie  two  qualities  that  enabled  Sir  James  Campbell  to  carry 
his  task  to  so  successful  an  end,  and  to  leave  behind  him 
a  work  which  reflects  honour  both  upon  him  and  upon  all  the 
others,  whether  official  or  non-official,  who  took  part  in  it ; 
for  a  full  list  of  those  others,  and  for  Sir  James  Campbell's 
cordial  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  them 
and  by  the  members  of  his  own  official  establishment,  with 
an  account  of  the  whole  scheme  from  its  inception  to  its 
realisation,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  introduction  to 
vol.  i,  part  i ;  the  completion  of  that  volume,  which  contains 
the  special  historical  contributions,  was  wisely  deferred  as 
long  as  possible,  and  the  two  parts  of  which  it  consists  were 
issued  in  1896. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  Gazetteer  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency  that  the  literary  achievements  of  Sir  James 
Macnabb  Campbell  will  be  best  remembered.  It  may  be 
added,  however,  that  he  found  leisure  to  write  an  interesting 
account  of  the  history,  from  a.d.  1400,  of  Mandu  or 
Mandogarh,  a  large  deserted  town  on  a  hill  of  the  Yiudhya 
range,  iti  the  Dhar  State,  Central  India,  which  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Muhammadan  kingdom  of  Malwa ;  that 
article  was  published  in  vol.  xix  (1895-1897),  pp.  154  to 
201,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  And  it  is  further  to  be  remarked  that,  in 
1892  or  1893,  his  attention  became  greatly  attracted  to  the 
subject  of  Indian  demonology;  with  the  result  that  the 
volumes  of  the  Indian  Antiquary  from  1894  to  1901  contain 
a  succession  of  interesting  contributions  by  him,  entitled 
"  Notes  on  the  Spirit  Basis  of  Belief  and  Custom."  It 
would  appear  that  some  of  the  notes  of  this  series  are  still 
(m  hand,  unpublished.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
have  been  received  in  a  sufficiently  far  advanced  state  for 
the  issue  of  them  to  be  completed  satisfactorily. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  look  back  to  long  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  Sir  James  Macnabb  Campbell ;  and  to  recall 
the  kindly  hospitality   that  used  to   be   dispensed  by  the 
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three  brothers^  John,  James,  and  Robert,  at  their  residenoe 
at  Breach  Candy,  Bombay.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  realise  that 
excessive  work,  acting  upon  a  constitution  which  was  niever 
very  strong,  has  ended  in  the  death,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  fifty-six,  of  one  whose  personal  qualities  had 
endeared  him  to  so  many  people,  and  whose  scholarship 
would,  if  he  had  been  spared  for  a  longer  time  and  with 
health  and  strength,  have  undoubtedly  given  us  still  more 
matter  worthy  of  perpetuation. 

J.  F.  Fleet. 

Dr.  F,  J.  Stetngass. 

The  distinguished  lexicographer  Francis  Joseph  Steingass 
died  early  in  January  of  this  year.  He  was  not  a  member 
of  our  Society,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  retiring 
habits,  but  his  name  is  well  and  favourably  known  to  all 
students  of  Persian.  His  Dictionary  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
we  have,  and  is  a  most  handy  and  trustworthy  work.  It 
is  founded  upon  Richardson,  just  as  Richardson  is  founded 
upon  Meninski ;  but  Dr.  Steingass,  while  reducing  the  Arabic 
portion,  has  added  much  valuable  matter  from  the  great 
lexicon  of  YuUers  and  from  native  dictionaries.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  an  Arabic  Dictionary,  and  he  translated  for 
the  O.T.F.  the  last  twenty-four  Assemblies  of  Hariri,  thus 
completing  the  work  begun  by  Professor  Chenery.  He 
contributed  several  articles  to  Hughes'  Dictionary  of  Islam, 
and  among  them  is  an  elaborate  account  of  Oriental  Writing. 
He  also,  as  Mr.  Hughes  has  acknowledged  in  his  preface, 
made  a  careful  revision  of  the  whole  work. 

Dr.  Steingass  was  born  at  Frankfort- on-Main  on  March  I6th, 
1825,  so  that  when  he  died  he  had  nearly  completed  his 
78th  year.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
and  came  to  England  about  thirty  years  ago.  For  five  years 
he  was  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  at  the  Wakefield 
Grammar  School,  Birmingham,  and  he  was  afterwards 
a  Professor  at  the  Oriental  Institute,  Woking.  It  is  stated, 
in  an  interesting  letter  in  the  Times  of  January  13th  last. 
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to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  substance  of  this  notice^ 
that  Dr.  Steingass  was  almost  entirely  self-taught,  and  that 
he  knew  at  least  fourteen  languages.  We  shall  conclude 
by  quoting  two  interesting  remarks  from  the  preface  to 
his  Persian  Dictionary.  One  is  that  Persian  is  so  deeply 
imbued  with  Arabic,  that  sooner  or  later  the  student  of 
Persian  must  become  a  student  of  Arabic  also.  The  other 
is : — "  This  Dictionary  is  not  and  cannot  be  complete.  The 
complete  dictionary  of  any  language  has  yet  to  be  written. 
It  far  exceeds  the  powers  of  any  single  individual,  and 
depends  for  its  realisation  on  the  modest,  although  imperial^ 
motto,  viribus  unitis.  The  author's  only  ambition  was  to 
advance  the  work  close  to  the  point  at  which  the  practical 
adoption  of  this  motto,  with  regard  to  Persian,  becomes 
a  necessity,  and  should  be  seriously  contemplated  by  Oriental 
societies  and  congresses." 

We  commend  these  words,  and  also  some  similar  remarks 
of  Mr.  Blochmann  in  his  "  Contributions  to  Persian 
Lexicography,"  J.A.S.B.,  vol.  xxxvii,  and  of  Professor 
Browne  in  this  Journal,  to  the  consideration  of  members 
of  Oriental  congresses. 

H.  B. 


IV.    Notes  and  News. 

Adam's  Peak  (Ceylon)  in  1902.  —  The  history  of 
Adam's  Peak  (named  by  the  Singhalese  Aukanagau,  the 
sky  league)  is  well  known,  especially  from  the  account 
in  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennant's  Ceylon,  1860.  But  as 
the  present  condition  is  very  different  from  the  idea 
one  takes  from  the  drawing  and  plan  in  that  work,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  place  on  record  the  annexed 
sketches  of  the  spot  as  it  now  is.  The  pagoda  -  like 
canopy  (C)  is  supported  on  slender  columns  and  open  on  all 
sides,  and  has  now  two  entrances,  whilst  formerly  there  was 
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9nly  one.  ITnder  this  canopy,  which  ie  built  of  wood  and 
embellished  with  small  white  and  red  flags,  is  the  foot- 
imprint  in  the  rock.  The  rock  is  of  a  brown  and  blackish 
colour,  and  in  places  much  worn  away.  There  are,  moreover, 
marked  instances  of  repairs  having  been  made  from  time 
to  time  with  cement  and  red  bricks,  especially  at  the  end 
farthest  away  from  the  heel.  The  heel  of  the  footprint  i» 
particularly  well  preserved,  but  the  impression  of  the  toe» 
is  now  built  over  by  the  N.N.W.  wall  of  the  canopy.  What 
now  remains  visible  is  only  the  impression  of  the  heel 
end  of  the  foot.  The  measurement  of  this  itself  is  now 
6^  feet  long  by  2|  feet  broad,  and  it  varies  in  depth  from 
3  to  6  inches.  To  this  pagoda-shaped  canopy  has  been  added 
a  projecting  roof  to  the  N.N.W.  side,  and  a  small  terrace 
with  steps  leading  to  the  base  of  the  larger  terrace. 

Another  addition  to  the  buildings  on  the  summit  is  a  small 
shrine  (B)  containing  a  small  marble  figure  of  Buddha 
seated.  This  building,  situated  midway  between  the  canopy 
and  the  house,  is  constructed  of  plaster  and  wood  white- 
washed, shown  on  the  left  of  my  sketch  (A).  This  is  the 
residence  of  four  Buddhist  monks,  who  informed  me  that 
for  the  last  four  years  they  had  not  descended  from  the 
mountain.  They  complained  of  the  cold,  but  said  that 
otherwise  they  were  quite  happy  and  contented,  and  spent 
much  time  in  study.  They  showed  me  their  palm-leaf 
books,  and  were  most  hospitable,  presenting  me  with  hot  tea 
and  rice. 

The  terrace  around  the  rock  is  about  50  by  30  feet, 
with  very  irregular  walls  from  3  to  4  feet  high ;  but  in  many 
places  the  walls  are  rapidly  going  to  decay. 

The  iron  chains  fixed  against  the  rock,  some  30  feet  from 
the  summit,  are  relics  of  so  great  antiquity  that  in  the 
legends  of  the  Mahometans  they  are  associated  with  the 
name  of  Alexander  the  Great,  are  still  there,  and  are  of 
great  service  to  enable  pilgrims  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
sacred  rock. 

The  pathway  up  the  mountain  is  still  in  a  very  wild  stato, 
and  most  difficult  of  ascent.     The  finest  sight  is  to  see  the 
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SOD.  riETie  from  tbe  summit  and  the  shadow  of  the  roount^in 
cast  on  the  surrounding  country. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  many  that  in  making  my  way= 
up  the  mountain  I  repeatedly  came  across  unmistakable 
traces  of  elephants  having  tramped  around  the  neck  of  the 
mountain. 

Adolphus  E.  L.  Bost 

(late  of  Ceylon). 

The  Far  East. — The  report  of  the  French  Oriental 
School  in  the  Far  East  for  1901  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  acting  director,  M.  Alfred  Foucher.  It  is  a  very 
satisfactory  and  encouraging  document,  and  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  administration  of  French  Indo-China.  The 
library  has  been  greatly  increased  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
especially  in  the  department  of  Chinese.  The  number  of 
inscriptions  deposited  in  the  Museum  has  a  little  more  than 
doubled ;  and  a  large  number  of  sculptures,  paintings,  vases, 
bronzes,  coins,  and  medals  have  been  added  to  the  collections. 

e  books  published  during  the  year  amount  to  six,  not 
ino^  ding  either  the  report  for  1900  or  the  annual  volume 
of  transactions ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  each  of  them  that 
they  are  .;  distinct  adddition  to  our  knowledge.  M.  Finot^ 
the  director,  returned  early  in  the  foUowing  year  from  leave 
of  absence,  and  took  charge  again  on  January  24th,  1902. 
The  great  val..  ^  the  work  done  is  no  doubt  due  as  much 
to  his  organising  ability  in  the  past  as  it  is  to  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  the  acting  director  was  able  to  carry  on 
the  traditions  he  received ;  and  we  beg  to  congratulate  both 
these  gentlemen  on  the  result. 

The  Chandogya  Upanishad. — Dr.  Pfungst  points  out 
in  "Das  Freie  Wort"  for  May  that  a  translation  of  this 
Upanishad  into  German,  from  the  Perso-Latin  of  Anquetil 
du  Perron,  was  published  at  Niimberg  already  in  1808. 
The  author  was  Thadda  Anselm  Bizner,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  LycaDum  at  Passau.  Schopenhauer 
worked  at  his  "Die  Welt  als  WiUe  und  Vorstellung"  for 

J.H.A.t.  1903.  42 
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residing  fifty  miles  or  more  from  London^  30«.  a  year. 
Those  who  would  prefer  to  subscribe  separately  for  The 
Far  East  can  do  so  by  a  payment  in  advance  of  £1  in 
England  or  ten  dollars  in  China.  Residents  in  China 
or  elsewhere  who  wish  to  support  the  Society  in  this 
undertaking  are  requested  to  send  their  names  to  the 
Secretary,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W. 

Messrs.  Kelly  &  Walsh  have  been  appointed  sole  agents 
in  China  and  Japan  for  The  Far  Fast. 


V.    Additions  to  the  Library. 

Presented  from  the  Royal  Library  ^  Windsor. 

Birch  (S.).     The  Papyrus  of  Nas-Khem.     8vo.     1862  (?). 

Presented  by  the  India  Office. 

Ross  (E.  D.)  and  Browne  (E.  G.).  Catalogue  of  Two 
Collections  of  Persian  and  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  India 
Office  Library.  8vo.     London^  1902. 

Bingham  (Col.  C.  T.).  Hymenoptera.  Vol.  ii.  (Fauna 
of  British  India.)  8vo.     London,  1903. 

Evans  (Vet.-Capt.  G.  H.).     Treatise  on  Elephants. 

8vo.     Rangoon,  1901. 

Whiteway  (R.  S.).  The  Portuguese  Expedition  to 
Abyssinia  in  1541-1543,  as  narrated  by  Castanhoso, 
with  some  contemporary  Letters,  the  short  account 
of  Bermudez,  and  certain  extracts  from  Correa. 

Presetited  by  the  Minister e  de  V Instruction  Publique  et  des 
Beaux  Arts. 
Legrain    (G.)   et  Naville  (E.).      L'Aile  nord  du  Pyl6ne 

d'Am^nophis  III  el  Eamak. 
Gayet  (A.).  L'Exploration  des  N^cropoles  gr^co-byzantines 
d'Antinoe.      (Annales  du  Musee  Guimet,  tome  xxx, 
pts.  1,  2.)  4to.     Paris,  1902. 
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Presented  by  the  Pat^'ah  Qovemment. 

Maclagan  (E.  D.).  Oazetteer  of  the  Multan  Distriot, 
1901-1902.  8vo.    Lahore,  1902. 

Presented  by  the  Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Brandes  (J.).    Nftgara  krat&gama.      Svo.     Batavia,  190^ 

Presented  by  the  Botnbay  University. 

Mehta  (N.  D.).     Yedanta  Siddhanta  Bheda. 

Svo.     Bombay,  1903. 
Presented  by  the  Madras  Qovemment. 

Sastri  (M.  Seshagiri).  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Sanskrit  MSS.  of  the  GoTemment  Oriental  MSS. 
Library,  Madras.     Vol.  i :  Vedie  Literature,  pt.  1. 

Svo.     Madras,  1901. 

Madras  Government  Museum.     Bulletin,  vol.  iy,  No.  3: 

Anthropology.  Svo.     Madras,  1908. 

Presented  by  the  Authors. 

Stein  (M.  A.).  Journey  of  Geographical  and  Archadological 
Exploration  in  Chinese  Turkestan. 

Svo.     London,  1902. 
Pathak  (K.  B.).     Apastamba  and  Baudhayana. 

Pamphlet.     Svo.     1900. 

On  the  Jaina  Poem  Raghavapandavlya. 

Pamphlet.     Svo.     1900. 
Lehmann.     Zarathustra.  Svo.     Copenhagen,  1S99. 

Lopes  (D.).     Toponymia  Arabe  de  Portugal. 

Pamphlet.     Svo.     Paris,  1902. 

Beatson    (Surgeon -Gen.).      Plassy    and    Seringapatam : 

a  Comparison.  Pamphlet. 

Indian  Medical  Service,  Past  and  Present. 

Svo.     London,  1902. 
Naville  (E.).     La  Pierre  de  Palermo. 

Pamphlet.     4to.     Paris,  1903. 
Pillai  (T.  P.).     The  Mine  of  Wealth  in  the  State  Forests 
of  Travancore,  and  what  young  Travancore  can  do 
to  create  industries. 

Pamphlet.     Svo.     Trivandrum,  1902. 
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MulHck  (P.  N.).     History  of  the  Vaisyas  of  Bengal. 

8vo.     Calcutta,  1902. 
Hertz  (H.  F.).     Handbook  of  the  Kachin  or  Chingpaw 

Language.  8vo.     Rangoon,  1902. 

Das  (KaK  Kumar).     Ta-she-sung,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures 

of  the  Roug.  Pamphlet.     8vo. 

Murdoch  (J.).     Suggested  Triad  of  Coronation  Boons  to 

India.  Svo.     Vepery,  1903. 

Landberg  (Count  C).     Die  Hunde  von  'Azzan. 

Svo.    Munchen,  1903. 
Pischel  (R.).     The  Home  of  the  Puppet  Play. 

Svo.     London,  1902. 
Koning  (P.  de).      Trois  trait^s  d'Anatomie  Arabes  par 

Muhammad  ibn  Zakariyya  al-RazI,  'Ali  ibn  al-Abbas, 

et  'Ali  ibn   Sina.      Teste    in^dit   de   deux   trait^s. 

Traduction.  4to.    Leide,  1903. 

Hirschfeld  (H.) .    Einige  arabische  Gutachten  des  Abraham 

Maimuni.  Pamphlet.     Svo.     Berlin,  1903. 

Grierson  (G.).     On  certain  Suffixes  in  the  Modern  Indo- 

Aryan  Vernaculars.    Pamphlet.  Svo.  Outersloh,  1903* . 

Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Wilamowitz-MoUendorfE  (XJ.  v.).      Timotheos,  die  Perser, 

aus  einem  Papyrus  von  Abusir.      Svo.    Leipzig,  1903. 
Martin  (F.).     Textes  Religieux  assyriens  et  babyloniens: 

transcription,  traduction,  et  commentaire. 

Svo.     Pains,  1903. 
Dharmaratna  (M.).      Satvotpatti  Vinischaya  and  Nirv&na 

Vibhdga.     Translated  by  H.  M.  Gunasekara. 

Svo.     Colombo,  1902. 
Bastian    (A.).      Buddhistic    Essays,    referring    to    the 

Abhidharma.  Pamphlet.     Svo.     Colombo,  1903. 

FausboU    (V.).      Indian    Mythology,    according    to    the 

Mahabharata.     Luzac's  Religious  Series,  vol.  i. 

Svo.     London,  1903. 
Vloten   (G.  van).      Tria  Oposcula  auctore,  Abu  Othman 

Amr  ibn  Bahr  al  Jahiz.  Svo.     Lug.-Bat.,  1903. 
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Presented  by  the  Editor. 

Gibb  (E.  J.  W.).  Ottoman  Poetry.  Vol.  ii.  Edited  by 
E.  G.  Browne.  8vo.     London,  1902. 

Presented  by  the  Deutachen  Morgenldndischen  Qeselhchaft, 
Caland  (W.).     Ueber  das  Rituelle  Sutra  des  Baudhayana. 

8vo.     Leipzig,  1903. 

Presented  by  Miss  A.  F.  Yule. 

Yule  (Colonel  Sir  Henry).  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco 
Polo.  Third  edition,  revised  by  Henri  Cordier,  with 
a  Memoir  of  Henry  Yule,  by  his  daughter  Amy 
Frances  Yule.     2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1903. 

Presented  by  W.  E.  Macdonell,  Esq. 

Campbell  (J.  McNabb).      Notes  on  the  Spirit  Basis  of 

Belief  and  Custom.     Rough  draft.         Fol.     Bombay. 

Burgess  (J.).     Descriptive  Account  of  the  Rock  Temples 

of  Western  India.  4to. 

Presented  by  Miss  Cowell. 

Kashmirian  Atharvaveda,  reproduced  by  chromo-photo- 
graphy.  3  parts.     Fol.     Baltimore,  1901. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Vergleichende  Sprachforschung  auf  dem 
Gebiete  des  Deutschen^Griechischen,  und  Lateinischen. 
Herausgegeben.    Vols,  i-xxxvii. 
Jaina-ramayana  of  Hemachandra. 
Panini  Ashtddhyayi,  by  S.  C.  Vasu. 

Svo.     Benares,  1891-98. 

Purchased. 

Anandcl^rama  Sanskrit  Series.  Bhagavadglta  with  Madha 
Sudana  Sarasvati's  Gudarthadipika,  and  Sudharas- 
vami's  Subodhi.  8vo.     1902. 

Album  Kern.  Opstellen  geschreven  ter  eere  van  Dr.  H. 
Kern.  4to.     Leide,  1903. 
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DECLARATION    OF   TRUST. 


t!DO  Hll  to  tDl)Oni  these  presents  shall  come  The 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(hereinafter  called  the  Society)  send  greeting  JMfttVtSi^ 
the  Society  is  instituted  for  the  investigation  of  subjects 
connected  with  and  for  the  encouragement  of  Science 
Literature  and  the  Arts  in  relation  to  Asia  3nll  to|^0ttil0 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  held  on  the 
ninth  day  of  March  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
seven  it  was  resolved  that  to  commemorate  the  sixtieth  year 
of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria's  reign  a  gold  medal  should 
be  founded  by  the  Society  and  that  subscriptions  should  be 
invited  to  provide  funds  for  the  cost  of  founding  the  said 
medal  3tlD  tD|^0ttn0  in  accordance  with  the  said  resolution 
an  appeal  was  made  to  obtain  such  fimds  and  the  sum  of 
Four  hundred  and  forty  eight  pounds  ten  shillings  and  five 
pence  was  raised  Slid  )Cof)tVtSi0  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
resolution  the  Society  awarded  two  medals  for  the  years 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  seven  and  One 
thousand  nine  hundred  respectively  the  cost  whereof  was 
defrayed  out  of  the  said  sum  of  Four  hundred  and  forty 
eight  pounds  ten  shillings  and  five  pence  SllXtl  tofftttSi^ 
the   balance   of  the  said  sum  of  Four  hundred  and  forty 


eight  pounds  ten  shillings  and  five  pence  after  payment  of 
the  cost  of  the  two  lastly  mentioned  medals  and  certain  other 
preliminary  expenses  as  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  hereunder 
written  was  inyested  in  and  is  now  represented  by  the 
sum  of  Three  hundred  and  twenty  five  poimds  Nottingham 
Corporation  irredeemable  three  per  cent,  stock  standing  in 
the  name  of  the  Society  3llll  tofinta?  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  the  eighth  day  of  May  One 
thousand  nine  himdred  it  was  resolved  that  the  Society 
should  execute  these  presents  i^Oto  these  presents  toitltC00 
that  in  consideration  of  the  premises  it  is  hereby  agreed  and 
declared  that  the  Society  shall  stand  possessed  of  the  said 
sum  of  Three  hundred  and  twenty  five  poimds  Stock  and  of 
all  other  smns  which  may  hereafter  come  to  their  hands 
for  the  purposes  of  the  said  medal  and  of  the  investments 
for  the  time  being  representing  the  same  (all  of  which  are 
hereinafter  called  "  the  said  trust  funds")  Upon  trust  either 
to  maintain  the  said  trust  funds  in  the  actual  state  of 
investment  thereof  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  Society  to 
sell  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  and  to  invest  the  proceeds 
in  the  name  of  the  Society  in  any  of  the  stocks  funds  or 
securities  for  the  time  being  authorised  by  Law  for  the 
investment  of  trust  funds  with  power  for  the  Society  from 
time  to  time  to  vary  or  transpose  such  investments  into  or 
for  others  of  a  nature  hereinbefore  authorised  to  apply  the 
income  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  gold  medal 
upon  the  terms  hereinafter  mentioned  that  is  to  say : 

1.  %f)t  medal  shall  be  awarded  in  recognition  of 
distinguished  services  in  Oriental  research. 

2.  %f)Z  services  above  referred  to  shall  be  the  publi- 
cation of  a  book  or  books  in  English  on  Oriental  subjects 
or  of  an  edition  of  an  Oriental  Text  with  introduction 
and  notes  in  EngUsh  calculated  to  further  the  objects  of 
the  Society  as  are  firstly  hereinbefore  recited. 
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lias  found  that  all  the  papers  of  the  collection  are  made  of 
rags.  Moreover,  practically  all  these  rags  have  been  found 
to  be  linen.  Occasionally,  indeed,  a  few  fibres  of  cotton 
rags  have  been  found  mixed  up  with  the  mass  of  linen 
textile  fibres;  but  this  only  shows  that  in  the  selection  of 
the  rag  material  for  the  paper  manufacture,  no  very  great 
care  was  exercised,  so  that  occasionally  a  few  cotton  rags 
were  allowed  to  pass  in  the  mass  of  linen  rags,  when  they 
were  put  into  the  vat  to  be  turned  into  pulp. 

Further,  Professor  Wiesner  found  that  all  the  papers  of 
the  Erzherzog  Rainer  Collection  were  sized  with  starch- 
paste,  as  well  as  loaded  with  starch-flour.  The  object  of 
sizing,  at  that  time  as  in  the  present  day,  was  to  render 
the  paper  capable  of  being  written  on,  and  that  of  loading, 
to  improve  its  quality.  It  was  also  found  that  the  sheets  of 
paper  had  been  made  in  moulds  with  network  bottoms, 
similar  to  the  modem  wire-moulds. 

The  earliest  dated  papers  that  Professor  Wiesner  examined 
were  a  letter  of  874  a.d.,  a  contract  of  900  a.d.,  and  a  receipt 
of  909  A.D.,  all  three  written  in  Arabic.  But  there  were 
also  two  letters  which,  though  not  dated,  could  with  good 
reason  be  assigned  to  the  year  791  or  792  a.d.  It  is  thus 
shown  that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  probably 
as  early  as  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Arabs  were 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  paper  from  linen  rags 
in  network  moulds,  and  of  sizing  and  loading  it  with  starch, 
that  is,  in  fact,  substantially  with  the  whole  method  of 
paper-making  as  practised  in  Europe  till  the  invention  of 
paper-machines  in  modern  times. 

This  being  so,  the  puzzling  question  arises,  how  it  ever 
came  to  pass  that  the  legend  of  the  raw  cotton  paper  arose. 
It  is  all  the  more  puzzling,  as  Professor  Karabacek  also 
shows  that  the  Arabic  tradition  lends  it  no  support  whatever : 
the  home  of  the  legend  is  limited  to  Europe,  where  it 
strangely  persisted  until  these  latter-day  investigations. 

To  this  question  Professor  Karabacek  gives  what  seems 
to  be  a  very  sufficient  reply.  Ho  suggests,  in  effect,  that 
the  legend  owes  its  origin  to  a  misunderstanding.     One  of 
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the  common  mediaDval  names  of  paper  is  charta  hombycinar 
or  as  it  is  also  sometimes  spelled,  hambydna.  Another  well- 
known  name  of  it  is  charta  damascena.  The  latter  name  it 
received  from  Damascus,  the  place  of  its  origin.  Similarly 
paper  made  in  Bambyce  was  called  charta  bambycina;  but 
in  later  times  this  fact  was  forgotten,  and  seeing  that  the 
word  bombyx  was  used  as  a  name  for  cotton,  and  that  by 
its  colour  and  texture  the  paper  which  was  commonly  in 
use  suggested  that  material  to  the  eye  and  the  touch  of  the 
observer,  the  idea  arose  that  the  paper  was  made  of  cotton, 
and  agreeably  therewith  the  name  began  to  be  spelled 
bombycina.  The  legend  of  the  cotton  paper,  therefore,  arose 
from  a  misunderstanding  such  as  is  not  uncommon  with 
regard  to  articles  of  merchandise.  A  name  originally  indica- 
tive of  an  article's  locality  of  origin  comes  to  be  understood 
solely  as  indicating  its  material.  Examples  are  satin  and 
muslin,  which  are  corruptions  respectively  of  the  Chinese 
Tsen-thung  and  the  Arabic  Mausil.  These  are  names  of 
localities ;  but  that  fact  is  entirely  forgotten  in  the  modem 
use  of  the  terms  satin  and  muslin,  which  now  only  indicate 
certain  materials. 

Bambyce  is  the  Latin  form  of  Mabaq,  the  old  name  of 
the  town  of  Hierapolis,  in  Coelesyria,  the  capital  of  the 
Euphratian  province  of  Constantino  the  Great.  It  lay  close 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  In  ancient  times  it 
possessed  a  flourishing  industry  of  textile  fabrics,  especially 
of  silks.  The  vestes  bombycinae,  or  '  silken  clothes  (of 
Assyria),'  were  famous  in  antiquity.  In  its  district  the 
culture  of  the  silkworm  was  carried  on  extensively,  whence 
the  silkworm  and  its  product,  silk,  probably  by  a  similar 
misunderstanding,  received  their  Greek  name  of  bombyx. 
Later  on,  the  meaning  of  that  name  was  more  generalized, 
and  came  to  mean  '  cotton,'  and  thus  by  another  misunder- 
standing, as  has  been  shown,  it  gave  rise  to  the  legend 
of  the  cotton-paper.  In  course  of  time,  owing  specially  te 
its  being  a  frontier  fortress  between  the  warring  Byzantine 
and  Arabic  empires,  Bambyce  declined,  and  Damascus  took 
its  place,  in  industrial  celebrity.     The  paper  of  Damascus- 
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ousted  the  paper  of  Bambyce  ;  and  though  the  name  of 
bambycine  paper  continued  to  pass  current  by  the  side  of 
that  of  damascene,  its  meaning,  as  indicative  of  a  locality, 
was  entirely  forgotten,  and  it  was  taken  to  indicate  merely 
the  material  of  which  damascene  paper  was  made. 

This  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  legend  of  cotton- 
paper,  though  otherwise  very  taking,  has  one  difficulty. 
For  the  present,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  paper 
manufacture  was  in  any  special  way  one  of  the  industries 
of  Bambyce.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  paper- 
making  was  carried  on,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  more 
important  towns  of  the  Arab  empire.  That  Bambyce  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule  is  shown  by  the  fact,  brought  to 
notice  by  Professor  Earabacek,  that  the  Ducal  library  in 
Goth  a  possesses  a  manuscript  which  states  itself  to  be 
written  in  601  Hijrah  (1204  a.d.),  in  Mambij  (Bambyce), 
by  a  certain  warrdq,  or  '  paper-man,*  that  is,  a  person  whose 
profession  included  Both  the  making  of  paper  (warq)  and 
the  copying  on  paper.  This  shows  that  Bambyce  was 
a  place  in  which  paper  -  makers  lived ;  but  it  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  a  place  of  paper  manufacture 
in  any  special  sense.  Evidence,  however,  to  this  effect  may 
yet  be  found.  In  the  meantime,  the  microscopical  and 
botanical  investigations  of  Professor  Wiesner  have  proved 
beyond  doubt  that,  however  the  legend  of  cotton -paper 
may  have  arisen,  paper  made  of  raw  cotton  fibre  has  never 
existed.  Seeing  that  even  modem  paper  manufacture,  with 
aJl  its  improved  appliances,  abstains  from  the  use  of  raw 
cotton,  as  being  a  too  impracticable  material,  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  have  been  used  by  the 
ancient  paper-makers  with  their  primitive  methods. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Arabs  knew  the  art  of  making 
paper  from  linen  rags  in  the  eighth  century  a.d.  It  is 
well  known  and  generally  admitted  that  they  learned  the 
art  from  the  Chinese.  The  question  is,  what  is  the  exact 
date  of  their  learning  itr '  The  date  hitherto  accepted  has 
been  the  year  704  a.d.,  in  which  year  Samarkand  is  said 
to   have  been    conquered  by   the   Arabs,   and  the   art   of 
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paper-making  taught  them  by  Chinese  prisoners  captured 
on  that  occasion.  This,  as  Professor  Karabacek  shows,  is 
a  complete  fiction,  based  on  a  misunderstanding  and 
confusion,  originally  due  to  Michele  Casiri,  of  two  entirely 
disconnected  Arabic  notices.  No  Arab  historian  places  any^ 
even  temporary,  occupation  of  Samarkand  in  the  year  704. 
On  the  contrary,  in  that  year  Samarkand  was  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  Turki  ruler  of  Sogdiana.  The 
first  so-called  'conquest'  took  place  in  676  a.d.,  but  it 
was  a  farce.  The  Arabs  were  permitted  to  march  in  by 
one  gate  and  out  by  another.  Though  nominally  conquered^ 
the  city  remained  closed  to  the  Arabs.  Its  real  conquest 
only  took  place  in  712  a.d.  by  the  celebrated  Qutaiba. 
Later  on,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Turki  chiefs  of 
Ferghana  and  Tashkend.  The  former  appealed  to  China  for 
help ;  this  was  sent,  and  with  it  Tashkend  was  subdued, 
which  thereupon  acknowledged  Chinese  supremacy.  This 
result  did  not  suit  the  neighbouring  Arabs  of  Samarkand. 
Abu  Muslim,  the  Abbaside  governor  of  Khorasan,  sent  his 
lieutenant  Ziyad  ibn  Salih  against  the  two  Turki  chiefs* 
A  battle  ensued  at  Atlah,  on  the  Tharaz  river,  north-east 
of  Tashkend,  and  the  'unbelievers*  were  utterly  defeated 
and  pursued  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  Among  the  prisoners^ 
taken  on  this  occasion  and  carried  back  to  Samarkand,  there 
were  some  Chinese  who  by  profession  were  paper-makers. 
It  was  from  these  that  the  Arabs  learned  the  art  of  paper- 
making.  All  this  happened  in  the  month  of  July  of  the 
year  751  a.d.  This  is  the  account  of  the  events  as  related 
in  Arabic  chronicles;  but,  as  has  been  shown  by  Professor 
Fr.  Hirth,^  it  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Chinese  chroniclea 
of  the  Thang  dynasty,  down  to  the  very  date  of  the  battle. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  was  in  751  (not 
in  704)  that  the  art  of  paper-making  was  introduced  among 
the  Arabs  in  Samarkand. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  kind  of  paper  was  it  that 
those  Chinese  captives  were  able  to  make,  and  the  making 

*  Die  Erfniduug  dcs  Papiei's  in  China ^  p.  270,  iu  his  Chincsi^ehe  Studien 
(Munich,  1800). 
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of  which  they  introduced  in  Samarkand.     Was  it  rag-paper^ 
or  any  other  ?     The   Arab  chroniclers    say  that   it    was 
'  grasses  and  plants '  from  which  they  made  their  paper. 
This  does  not  seem  to  indicate  that  they  used  worked-ap 
or  woven  fibres.     It  seems  evident  that  what  they  used  waa 
raw  fibre,  and  that  their  paper  was  not  rag-paper  in  the 
ordinary    sense.      Professor    Karabacek    tries    to    reinforce 
this  conclusion  by  another  argument,  drawn  from  the  word 
kdghadh  (or,  as  pronounced  in  India,  kdghaz),  by  which 
paper    came   to   be    known  among  the  Arabs.      FapyruSy 
which  they  first  used,  was  called  qartds  ;   but  when  paper 
was  introduced  among  them  it  was  distinguished  as  kdghadh. 
Now  kdghadh  is  not  Arabic,  but  is  said  to  be  a  loan-word 
from  the  Persian.     But  Professor  Hirth  has  proved  {l.c.^ 
p.  269)  that  it  is   really  p.  Persian  loan-word  from  the 
Chinese.     He  has  found  in  a  Bukhariote-Ghinese  Dictionary 
the   statement  that  kdghadh  is   the   same  as  the  Chinese 
kok'dz\   which   latter  word.   Professor  Hirth   says,   means 
*  paper  made  of  the  bark  of  the  mulberry-tree  *  {Brousaonetia 
papyrifera,  Vent ).     From  this  Professor  Karabacek  draws 
the  two  conclusions,    (I)    that   the   material  intended   by 
the  expression   *  grasses  and  plants  '  was  (chiefly,  if  not 
entirely)  the  bark  of  the  mulberry -tree,  and  (2)  that  the 
name  kdghadh  originated  on  that  occasion,  in  751,  when 
paper  manufacture   was  introduced  in  Samarkand  by  the 
Chinese  prisoners.     The  paper,  he  argues,  which  was  thua 
introduced  among  them,  the   Persian-speaking  population 
naturally  called  by  the  Chinese  name  kok'dz\  or,  as  they 
pronounced   it,   kdghadh,      A    serious    difficulty,    however, 
disclosed  itself  at  once.     The  paper  mulberry  tree  does  not 
grow  in  Western  Turkestan;   and,  considering  the  hostile 
relations  of  the  Arabs  to  the  Chinese,  there  were  obvious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  procuring  the  needful  supply  of 
the  material  from  China.     The  people  of  Samarkand  were, 
of  necessity,  forced  to  cast  about  for  a  substitute.     Western 
Turkestan  was  a  country  with  an  extensive  cultivation  of 
cotton ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Samarkandis  may, 
in  the  first  instance,  have  had  recourse  to  the  use  of  raw 
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cotton  fibre ;  but  whether  or  not  they  did  so  (there  is  no 
evidence  whatsoever  on  the  subject),  the  experiment  must 
have  shown  at  once  the  utter  unsuitability  of  that  material. 
At  any  rate,  Professor  Wiesner's  researches  have  proved 
that,  as  a  fact,  raw  cotton  fibre  has  never  formed  the  basis 
of  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  shown  that  linen 
rags  invariably  were  the  material  from  which  the  paper  of 
Samarkand  was  made.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  linen 
rags  were  the  substitute  which  the  Samarkand  paper-makers 
adopted  to  supply  the  want  of  the  bark  of  the  mulberry- 
tree.  The  query,  however,  still  remains,  what  was  it  that 
suggested  this  substitute  to  the  Arabs,  or,  as  we  shoidd 
rather  say,  to  the  people  of  Samarkand?  For  there  is  no 
obvious  connection  between  mulberry  bark  and  linen  rags. 
This  query,  apparently,  did  not  suggest  itself  to  Professor 
Xarabacek;  in  any  case,  it  is  neither  stated  nor  answered 
by  him. 

As  to  the  name  kdghadh,  it  appears  to  be  assumed  by 
Professor  Karabacek  that  it  originated  in  or  about  the  year 
751,  at  the  time  when  the  Arabs  commenced  their  paper 
manufacture  in  Samarkand.  It  is  an  assumption,  which 
may  be  true,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  proved.  Indeed,  some 
facts  are  mentioned  by  Professor  Karabacek  himself  which 
rather  make  against  it.  Nor  do  the  general  probabilities 
seem  to  bo  in  favour  of  it.  It  is  well  known  that  a  fairly 
active  trade  intercourse  existed  between  China  and  the 
western  Persian-speaking  countries  of  Asia.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  Chinese  paper  would  form  one  of  the  articles 
of  trade,  or  at  least  reach  those  countries  in  connection  with 
their  trade  transactions  with  China.  As  a  fact,  Professor 
Karabacek  notes  several  cases  of  Chinese  paper  being  known 
to  the  Arabs  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  751  a.d.  According 
to  him,  the  earliest  mention  of  paper  as  an  import  from 
China  to  Samarkand  refers  to  the  year  30  h.  or  650-1  a.d. 
Again,  the  second  Khalif  'Omar  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  used  paper  for  writing  in  Mecca.  This  can  only 
have  been  Chinese  paper,  and  the  date  is  88  h.  or  707  a.d. 
The  Chinese  paper,  which  thus  came  into  Persian-speaking 
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<;ountries  and  fell  into  Arab  bands,  must  bave  been  known 
^mong  tbem  by  some  name,  and  it  is  quite  possible  tbat 
tbat  name  was  kdghadh,  tbe  Persian  corruption  of  tbe 
Chinese  kok'dz\  It  is  evident,  tben,  tbat  the  origin  of 
the  name  may  very  well  be  of  a  much  earlier  date  than 
751  A.D,  The  Arabs  knew  of  Chinese  paper ;  they  probably 
knew  it  by  its  Persian  name  kdghadh,  and  the  practical 
usefulness  of  it  they,  no  doubt,  fully  appreciated.  When, 
then,  on  the  capture  of  the  Chinese  professional  paper- 
makers  in  751,  the  chance  presented  itself  of  introducing 
the  art  of  making  it  into  their  country  of  Samarkand,  it 
cannot  surprise  that,  practical  people  as  they  were,  they 
at  once  proceeded  to  profit  by  it.  When  once  produced 
within  their  own  borders,  the  article,  of  course,  became 
much  more  common  among  them,  and  its  name  kdghadh 
proportionally  more  familiar.  This,  in  any  case,  is  a  natural 
explanation  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case;  and  the  opposite 
theory  that  the  name  kdghadh  only  originated  in  751,  at 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  paper-making  in 
Samarkand,  can  only  be  admitted  on  proof  of  it  being  given. 

The  argument  from  the  word  kdghadh^  then,  seems  to  me 
to  fail  as  an  evidence  to  show  what  the  *  grasses  and  plants  * 
were  from  which,  as  the  Arab  historians  tell  us,  the  Chinese 
captives  in  751  a.d.  made  their  paper.  What  the  word 
undoubtedly  does  show  is  that  the  Chinese  paper,  which  in 
the  course  of  trade  reached  the  western  countries,  and  from 
which  the  Persian,  and  subsequently  Arabic,  term  kdghadh 
originated,  was  kok-dz*,  or  '  paper  made  of  the  mulberry  bark.' 
But  the  origin  of  the  word  is  probably  of  a  much  earlier  date 
than  751  a.d.,  and  the  word  itself  proves  nothing  regarding 
the  identity  of  the  '  grasses  and  plants '  of  751  a.d.  For 
the  Chinese,  as  is  well  known,  made  paper  of  a  variety  of 
raw  fibres;  and  those  'grasses  and  plants'  may  very  well 
have  been  other  fibres  than  those  of  the  mulberry-tree. 

At  this  point  come  in  those  new  discoveries  of  ancient 
paper  which  have  recently  been  made  in  Eastern  Turkestan. 
The  earliest  Arab,  or  rather  Samarkandi,  paper  which 
Professor  Wieener  has  examined  dates  from  about  791-2; 
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and  this,  as  he  found,  was  made  entirely  of  rags,  that  is,  of 
worked-up  or  woven  fibres.  Of  raw  fibres  he  discovered  no 
trace  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  now  know,  thanks  to 
Professor  Karabacek's  researches,  the  Arabs  learned  the  art 
of  paper-making  in  751  a.d.  There  is  here  a  gap  of  about 
forty  years ;  within  that  interval  the  Arabs  must  have  passed 
from  the  use  of  '  grasses  and  plants '  to  that  of  rags.  If  we 
had  any  Samarkandi  paper,  made  in  751  or  in  some  year  near 
to  that  date,  which  could  be  examined  by  Professor  Wiesner's 
methods,  the  identity  of  the  ^  grasses  and  plants '  could  be 
at  once  and  indubitably  established.  Or,  failing  Samarkandi 
paper,  if  we  had  Chinese  paper  of  that  precise  date,  the 
identity  of  the  *  grasses  and  plants'  which  the  captive 
Chinese  paper-makers  used  could  also  be  established.  Now 
it  so  happens  that  Chinese  papers  of  that  precise  date  are 
included  among  the  discoveries  in  Eastern  Turkestan.  These 
discoveries  have  been  described  in  my  Keport  as  well  as  in 
Dr.  Stein's  Preliminary  Report.^  Among  the  manuscripts 
dug  out  from  the  sand-buried  site  of  Dandan  Uiliq,  there  are, 
in  addition  to  many  others  which  are  not  dated,  five  Chinese 
documents  dated  in  the  years  768,  786  (my  Report,  p.  23), 
781,  782,  and  787  (Dr.  Stein's  Report,  pp.  39,  40).  All  these 
manuscripts  fall  into  the  interval  in  question,  751-792  a.d.  ; 
and  they  should  show  what  materials  were  used  at  that  time 
by  the  Chinese  paper -makers  in  the  countries  adjoining 
Western  Turkestan.  Accordingly  specimens  of  these  papers, 
together  with  specimens  of  most  of  the  other  manuscripts 
discovered  in  Eastern  Turkestan,  were  submitted  by  me  for 
examination  to  Professor  Wiesner.  His  results  have  been 
published  by  him  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  Imperial 
Academy  of   Sciences  of  Vienna.^      They  show   that  the 


*  ^ly  Hrport  on  the  British  Collection  of  Antiquities  from  Central  Asia  haa 
been  publi.-rhetl  as  part  ii,  extra  number  1  of  the  Journal  of  the  iVsiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  vul.  Ixx,  1901.  Dr.  Stein's  Frehminary  Jirport  oh  a  Joum$y  of 
Archicolo'jicaland  Topographical  Exploration  in  Chinese  Turkestan;  London,  1901. 

*  Microscupische  Untersuchung  Alter  Ost-THrktstaniseher  Papiere^  in  vol.  Ixxii 
of  the  Denkschriftt'n  dcr  Matheniatiscli-Naturwissensehaftliclion  Classe  of  the 
Academy.  This  report  refers  to  tlie  papers  comnrising  my  collection  described 
in  my  flei)ui-t.     Professor  "Wiesncr's  report  on  Dr.  Stein*8  papers  haa  not  yet 
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Chinese  paper  of  that  period  in  Eastern  Turkestan  was  made 
of  a  mixed  material,  viz.,  of  a  mixture  of  certain  raw  fibres 
with  rags.  The  raw  fibres  proved  to  be  (speaking  roughly^) 
those  of  mulberry,  laurel,  and  China-grass;  and  the  rags 
were  of  flax,  hemp,  or  China-grass.  Moreover,  it  was  found 
that  the  main  constituent  of  the  paper  were  raw  fibres,  while 
the  rags  served  as  surrogates.  We  can  now  see  what  those 
'  grasses  and  plants '  must  have  been  of  which  the  Chinese 
captives  taught  the  Samarkandis  to  make  paper.  They  were 
the  fibres  of  China-grass  and  of  the  bark  of  mulberry  and 
laurel  trees.  But  there  is  another  point  which  we  also  learn, 
that  these  'grasses  and  plants'  did  not  form  the  sole 
material  of  that  early  Arab,  or  Samarkandi,  paper,  but  that 
more  or  less  of  macerated  rags  and  ropes  (linen,  hempen,  or 
others)  was  mixed  with  it.  That  these  surrogates  are  not 
named  by  the  Arab  historians  in  their  vague  statement  of 
the  paper  material  is,  in  the  circumstances,  not  more  than 
might  be  expected.  But  they  form  the  missing  link  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  Arab  paper.  They  explain  how  it  was 
that  the  sole  use  of  rags  in  paper  manufacture  suggested 
itself  to  the  Arabs.  Originally,  as  taught  by  their  Chinese' 
instructors,  they  used  a  mixture  of  macerated  raw  fibres 
and  rags.  Gradually,  as  the  raw  fibre,  especially  that  of 
the  mulberry-tree,  gave  out,  they  increased  the  substitution 
of  rag-fibres;  and  as  they  must  have  soon  discovered  that 
this  substitution  answered  very  well,  they  finally  ended  by 
limiting  themselves  entirely  to  the  use  of  woven  or  worked-up 
fibres,  contained  in  rags,  ropes,  nets,  and  such  like  material, 
mostly  linen,  which  could  be  obtained  by  them  in  large 
quantities.^  This,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  real  origin  of  the 
so-called  rag-paper.     To  the  Arabs,  or  rather  Samarkandis, 


been  pubUshcd  ;  but  the  Professor  has  infonned  mo  privately  that  the  results  of 
the  examiiiatiou  of  these  papers  confinn  in  all  respects  those  of  the  examination 
of  my  papei*s. 

*  A  more  accurate  statement  will  bo  found  below,  p.  683,  in  the  translation  of 
Professor  Witsner^s  Summary. 

2  The  Arabs  wore  linen  clothes.  With  tho  gro^Hh  of  the  paper  industry 
a  large  trade  sprang  up  in  linen  rags  ;  and  in  Egypt  the  cemeteries  began  to  be 
ransacked  and  the  mummies  despoiled  of  their  linen  coverings. 
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belongs  the  credit,  not  of  discovering  the  use  of  rags  or 
worked-up  fibres,  but  (what  certainly  is  of  sufficiently  great 
importance)  of  limiting  themselves  to  it  entirely ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  have  the  credit  of  the  invention  of  pure 
rag-paper. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  Professor  Wiesner's 
researches  further  show  that  the  processes  of  'sizing'  and 
possibly  '  loading '  also  were  already  known  to  the  Chinese 
makers  of  Eastern  Turkestani  paper.  These  processes  were 
not  discovered  by  the  Arabs,  or  Samarkandis,  but  taken  over 
by  them  from  their  Chinese  instructors. 

The  above  suggested  evolution  of  the  art  of  paper-making 
is  altogether  supported  by  the  Chinese  tradition  on  the 
materials  used  by  them  in  their  paper  manufacture.^  That 
tradition,  as  Professor  Fr.  Hirth  tells  us  (/.c,  pp.  259-271),* 
says  that  Ts'ai  Lun,  about  105  a.d.,  discovered  the  method  of 
making  paper  from  the  bark  of  trees,  hemp,  rags,  and  fishing- 
nets.  Here  we  have  a  distinct  statement  of  two  classes  of 
material,  which,  as  a  fact,  Professor  Wiesner  has  discovered 
to  be  really  the  constituents  of  Chinese  paper  in  the  eighth 
century  a.d.,  namely,  the  raw  fibres  of  'bark  and  hemp' 
and  the  worked-up  fibres  of  '  rags  and  fishing  -  nets/ 
I  believe  the  statement  of  the  Chinese  tradition  has  usually 
been  understood  to  indicate  three  alternative  materials  of 
paper,  namely,  that  paper  was  made  either  of  bark,  or  of 
hemp,  or  of  rags  and  fishing-nets ;  but  Professor  Wiesner^s 
researches  show  that  the  tradition  is  speaking  rather  of 
a  mixture  of  materials :  bark,  hemp,  and  rags  were  mixed 
to  form  the  pulp  of  the  paper.  The  tradition  does  not 
refer  to  any  pure  rag-paper,  but  only  to  mixed  rag-paper, 
similar  to  that   discovered  in   Eastern   Turkestan.      From 


^  I  may  here  mention  a  curious  evidence  of  the  trustworthiness  of  Chimeee 
trndition.  Amonj?  other  tliinp*  used  in  Chinese  paper-mnkinp:,  it  names  lichen. 
Thid  apparuiitly  is  a  most  unsuitable  substance,  and  the  statenit-nt  of  its  use  has 
been  looKod  upon  with  jrreat  distrust.  But  Professor  "NViesncr  has  di?»covered  that, 
as  a  fact,  lichen  was  usc>d  in  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  ancient  Eastern 
Turkestani  paper,  whicli  lie  examined,  for  the  purpose  of  sizing  it. 

'  The  subject  of  the  invention  and  development  of  napur- malting  by  the 
Chinese,  however,  deserves  a  thoroufjh  re -examination  by  Chinese  scholars  m  the 
li^cht  of  Professor  AVicsner'a  recent  researches. 
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Professor  Wiesner's  researches  we  may  also  conclude  what 
the  '  bark  and  hemp '  were.  In  '  bark/  no  doubt,  was 
included  the  inner  bark  or  bast  of  the  mulberry  and  laurel 
trees,  and  *hemp'  included  flax  and  China-grass.  Again,. 
*  rags  and  fishing-nets '  included  material  made  of  flax,  hemp, 
and  China-grass. 

Though  it  is  quite  evident  that  anciently  paper  was  made 
in  China  from  a  mixture  of  materials,  it  is  quite  intelligible 
that  the  constituents  of  the  mixture  and  their  relative  amount 
in  the  mixture  may  have  varied  in  difierent  provinces  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  Accordingly,  as  Professor  Giles  informs 
me  in  a  letter  (dated  6th  November,  1899),  it  is  said  that 
"  in  Ssuch'uan  hemp  was  used  for  making  paper,  in  Fuhkien 
bamboo,  in  the  North  mulberry-bark,  in  Kiangsu  rattan,  on 
the  sea-coast  lichen,  in  Shehkiang  husk  of  grain,  in  Central 
China  silk,  and  in  Hupeh  Broussonetia  papyrifera,  Vent."  ^ 
This,  no  doubt,  does  not  mean  that  in  the  provinces  named 
paper  was  made  entirely  from  the  particular  substances 
allotted  to  them,  for  it  is  very  improbable  that,  e.g.,  from 
lichen  by  itself  any  paper  could  be  prepared.  What  is 
meant  is  evidently  that  those  substances  formed  the  principal 
or  a  peculiar  constituent  of  the  paper-pulp  in  their  respective 
provinces.  Now  the  point  to  be  noted  in  the  allotment  of 
the  articles  is  that  mulberry-bark  is  attributed  to  the  'North' 
of  China.  It  is  Northern  China,  especially  its  north-western 
province,  Kansu,  which  directly  adjoins  Eastern  Turkestan, 
and  it  is  through  the  latter  country  that  the  two  famous 
trade-routes  passed  which  connected  China  with  the 
'  western  countries '  of  Asia.  It  would  primarily  be  paper 
made  in  Northern  China — that  is,  mulberry-paper — which 
would  be  carried  in  the  course  of  trade  to  Eastern  Turkestan, 
and  thence  to  the  western  countries.  Mulberry-paper,  as  we 
know  from  Professor  Hirth's  researches,  was  called  kok-dz' ;. 
and  thus  we  see  how  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  Persian- 
speaking  western  countries,  and  thence  among  the  Arabs, 
Chinese  paper  came  to  be  known  as  kdghadh.     This  also 

^  Quoted  from  the  Phi»Uao»kang'mu  or  Materia  Medica. 
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serves  to  explain  the  circumstance  that  in  the  anoient 
Chinese  paper  discovered  in  Eastern  Turkestan  the  raw 
fibre  of  the  mulberry  -  tree  has  been  found  to  form  such 
a  prominent  constituent  of  its  mixed  material.  The  Chinese 
paper  used  in  Eastern  Turkestan  would  be  paper  made  in 
Northern  China,  or,  if  made  in  Eastern  Turkestan  itself, 
would  be  made  according  to  the  fashion  of  Northern  China, 
that  is,  it  would  be — as,  in  fact,  it  was  found  to  be — in 
the  main  a  mulberry-paper.  In  connection  herewith,  as 
a  corroborative  circumstance,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the 
Report  of  the  Yarkand  Mission^  mulberry  is  enumerated 
among  the  *  common  trees '  of  Eastern  Turkestan. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  in  the  allotment  passage 
above  quoted,  the  China -grass  (Ramie,  Boehmeria  nivea) 
should  not  be  mentioned  at  all,  while  Professor  Wiesner's 
investigations  show  that  it  was  such  an  important  constituent 
in  the  ancient  Chinese  paper  of  Eastern  Turkestan.  Possibly 
that  extract,  as  given  in  Professor  Giles'  letter  to  me,  may 
be  not  complete,  or  its  enumeration  of  substances  is  not 
intended  to  be  exhaustive  ;  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  verify 
the  point.  But  the  fact,  as  disclosed  by  the  Eastern 
Turkestani  papers,  would  seem  to  be  that  the  fibres  of  both 
mulberry-bark  and  China-grass  were  common  materials  used 
in  the  paper  manufacture  of  Northern  China. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  that  the  art  of  making  paper  from 
a  mixed  stuff  consisting  of  raw  fibres  and  textile  fibres  (as 
present  in  rags,  nets,  and  the  like),  including  the  processes 
of  sizing  and  possibly  of  loading,  was  already  known  to  the 
Chinese  in  the  eighth  and  preceding  centuries.  From  them 
the  people  of  Sanoarkand  learned  it  through  Chinese  captives, 
carried  there  by  the  Arabs  in  751  a.d.  Owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  raw  fibres,  the  Samarkandis  took  to  making  paper 
solely  from  textile  fibres.  They  thus  became  the  inventors 
of  what  is  commonly  understood  by  *  rag-paper,'  that  is, 
paper  made   solely  of  rags.     The  rags  used  in  the  early 


*  Report  of  a  Mission  to  Yarkand  in  1873,  under  (ht  Command  of  Sir  T,  D, 
Forsyth,  KJJ,S,1,^  C,B.     Calcutta,  1875.     See  p.  75. 
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paper  of  Samarkand  appear  to  have  been  exclusively  linen. 
In  any  case,  cotton,  whether  raw  or  woven,  was  never  used 
either  by  the  Chinese  or  the  Arabs. 

In  addition  to  the  difference  of  mixed  and  pure  rag-paper, 
the  Arab  (or  Samarkand)  paper  differed  from  the  Chinese 
also  in  the  manipulation  of  its  material.  Originally  the 
Chinese  used  the  method  of  *  stamping,'  or  pounding,  the 
fibres  in  a  stone  mortar.^  This  rude  process  necessarily 
resulted  in  an  excessive  destruction  of  the  fibrous  tissue, 
and  from  the  half-stuff  thus  obtained  only  an  inferior  kind 
of  paper  could  be  made,  which  would  '  run '  and  could  only 
be  inscribed  with  a  viscid  ink.  Later  on,  in  the  case  of  raw 
fibres,  chemical  processes  of  maceration  were  adopted  for 
their  extraction,  and  thus  much  better  preserved  fibrous 
tissue  was  obtained,  capable  of  yielding  an  improved  kind 
of  paper.  In  the  case  of  textile  fibres,  however,  it  appears 
the  old  rude  method  of  stamping  was  retained.  All  this  is 
clearly  shown  by  Professor  Wiesner's  investigations.  In 
the  oldest  papers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  he  found 
the  raw  fibres,  of  which  alone  those  papers  were  made, 
exhibiting  every  mark  of  having  been  obtained  by  stamping. 
In  the  subsequent  centuries,  when  mixed  papers  already 
make  their  appearance,  the  raw  fibres  were  often  found  so 
well  preserved  as  to  show  that  they  were  obtained  by  some 
chemical  process  of  maceration,  while  the  textile  fibres  still 
exhibited  the  marks  of  the  primitive  stamping  process.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  Arab,  or  Samarkand],  paper  of  the 
Archduke  Rainer  Collection,  which  Professor  Wiesner  had 
previously  investigated,  he  only  found  the  textile  fibres  of 
rags  ;  and  these  were  so  well  preserved  as  to  show  that  they 
were  extracted  by  some  chemical  process.  The  conclusion, 
then,  which  may  be  drawn  is  that  the  Arabs  extended  the 
chemical  process,  which  their  Chinese  instructors  had  only 
used   with   raw,    but  not  with   textile,   fibres,  also   to  the 


^  The  mortar  used  by  Ts'ni  Lun  (105  a.d.),  the  inventor  of  vej^ctnblc  fibre 
paper,  is  said  to  have  been  still  preserved  as  a  curiosity  in  the  time  ol"  the  Thang 
Dynasty  (618-907  a.d.).     See  Hirth,  /.c,  p.  627. 
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extraction  of  the  latter.  The  consequence  was  that  thejr 
not  only  invented  the  pure  rag-paper,  but  also  improved  the 
quality  of  their  rag-paper. 

This  improvement  had  particular  reference  to  the  fitness 
of  the  paper  for  being  written  on.  Half-stuff  made  of  rudely 
stamped  fibres  (raw  or  textile)  was  only  capable  of  producing 
paper  which  would  'run/  and  could  only  be  inscribed  (or 
rather  painted  on)  with  some  thick,  or  viscid,  ink.  On 
the  other  hand,  fibres  extracted  by  chemical  process  have 
a  greater  tendency  to  '  bind,*  and  thus  produce  paper  much 
more  susceptible  of  being  inscribed  with  ordinary  ink.  Thi& 
being  so,  the  Chinese  early  cast  about  to  discover  means  by 
which  they  could  render  their  paper  made  of  rudely  stamped 
fibres  susceptible  of  writing.  One  of  the  earliest  methods, 
as  Professor  Wiesner's  researches  have  shown,  was  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  paper  with  a  thin  coating  of  gypsum.  The 
next  was  to  render  the  body  of  the  paper  itself  impermeable 
to  a  liquid  by  '  sizing,'  or  gluing,  its  half -stuff  with  starch. 
Sometimes,  as  Professor  Wiesner  has  found,  lichen  was 
substituted  for  starch.  A  third  method,  apparently  also 
used  sometimes,  was  to  'load'  the  paper  with  starch-flour 
(especially  of  rice).  The  method  of  sizing  with  starch, 
however,  was  the  usual  and  favourite  one.  It  was  the 
method  which  Professor  Wiesner  found  used  in  the  dated 
Chinese  document  of  the  year  768  a.d.,  above  referred  to. 
The  same  method  he  also  found  invariably  used  in  the  Arab, 
or  Samarkandi,  paper  of  the  Archduke  Rainer  Collection. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  the  Arabs  learned  this  method  from 
their  Chinese  instructors,  but  in  their  hands  it  ensued  in 
a  further  improvement  of  the  paper,  because  the  sizing  with 
starch  tended  to  reinforce  the  '  binding '  property  of  their 
half-stuff,  which  it  already  possessed  from  being  made  of 
chemically  macerated  rags. 

To  sum  up,  the  Arab  paper  possessed  three  advantages 
over  the  older  Chinese  paper :  (1)  it  was  made  entirely  of 
(linen)  rags,  the  fibres  of  which  rags  (2)  were  extracted  by 
chemical  processes ;  (3)  it  was  made  susceptible  of  writing 
with  ordinary  ink  by  sizing  it  with  starch  glue.     It  is  the 
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preparation  of  paper  by  this  improved  method  which  must 
be  credited  to  the  Arabs,  or,  as  we  should  say  properly,  to 
the  paper-makers  of  Samarkand,  whoever  they  were. 

Regarding  the  further  history  of  the  Samarkandi  rag- 
paper,  Professor  Karabacek  has  shown  that  its  spread  beyond 
the  coimtry  of  its  origin  (Transoxania)  into  the  rest  of  the 
Arab  empire  began  in  the  year  794-5,  when  Ja'far,  the 
Barmecide  Wazlr  of  the  Abbaside  emperor  Harunu-r-Rashid, 
established  the  second  paper  factory  in  Baghdad,  Thence 
the  art  quickly  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Abbaside 
empire,  and  factories  arose  in  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Syria, 
North  Africa,  and  Spain.  In  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  paper  had  already  become  so  common  that  it 
entirely  displaced  the  use  of  papyrus.  In  1035,  we  are 
told,  it  was  such  a  common  article  in  Egypt  that  the  grocers 
of  Cairo  were  in  the  habit  of  wrapping  in  it  the  gooda 
which  they  sold  to  their  customers.  Each  factory  had  its 
speciality.  That  of  Damascus  attained  a  particular  celebrity, 
and  it  was  principally  from  that  place  that  paper,  under  the 
name  of  charta  damascena,  was  imported  into  Europe.  If 
Lichtenberg,  whom  Professor  Karabacek  quotes,^  can  be 
trusted,  it  was  in  the  year  940  a.d.  that  rag-paper  was 
introduced  into  China.  This,  of  course,  can  only  mean  rag- 
paper  in  the  sense  of  paper  made  entirely  of  rags,  that  is^ 
Samarkandi  or  Arab  paper.  But  the  introduction  of  this 
paper,  if  it  did  take  place,  does  not  appear  to  have  gained 
any  permanent  footing  in  China,  for,  as  I  understand,  rag- 
paper  (in  the  explained  sense)  is  not  made  there  even  in  the 
present  day.  On  the  other  hand,  rag-paper,  in  the  sense  of 
mixed  rag-paper,  as  we  have  seen,  was  known  to  the  Chinese 
from  the  very  beginning  of  its  invention  by  Ts'ai  Lun,  early 
in  the  second  century  a.d.  Though  even  this  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  making  of  'paper'  in  its 
proper  sense.  For  '  paper '  proper  is  a  species  of  '  felting,' 
and  is  made  on  the  same  principle  as  ordinary  felt:  it  is. 


*  From  Lichtenberg's  Vermisehte  Sehrifteny  v,  508-510 ;  in  Karabacek,  /.(?., 
p.  117.    I  am  not  in  a  position  to  yerify  tne  reference. 

J.K.A.8.  1903.  44 
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accordingly,  an  altogether  different  article  from  papyrus  and 
parchment,  which  are  made  by  quite  different  methods. 
Now  the  main  point  of  Ts'ai  Lun's  invention  was  that  he 
substituted  vegetable  fibres  (of  grasses,  barks,  rags,  etc.)  in 
the  place  of  animal.  He  was,  therefore,  not  the  inventor 
of  paper,  but  only  of  vegetable  fibre  paper.  Before  his 
invention,  as  early  as  the  second  century  b.c.  accordiug  to 
Professor  Hirth  (/.c,  p.  264),  felt-like  paper  was  made  by 
the  Chinese  from  '  silk- waste.'  This  silk-waste  (/wii)  appears 
to  have  included  both  raw  and  woven  silk ;  and  thus  even 
this  early  silk-paper  of  the  Chinese  may  be  said  to  have  been 
mixed  rag-paper. 

Finally,  the  art  of  preparing  felt  (as  distinguished  from 
spun  or  woven  cloth)  from  the  wool  of  their  herds,  for  use 
as  clothing  or  tent-covers,  seems  to  have  been  known  from 
immemorial  times  as  a  national  industry  among  the  nomad 
tribes  of  Central  Asia.  Hence  it  appears  probable  ^  that  it 
was  the  felt  of  those  nomads  that  suggested  to  the  Chinese 
the  idea  of  making  felt-like  paper  from  the  silk  of  their 
own  country.  Previous  to  the  invention  of  (felt-like)  paper 
the  Chinese  are  said  in  their  own  records  (Hirth,  /.c, 
pp.  262,  266)  to  have  used  wooden  splints,  or  slips  of 
bamboo,  for  the  purpose  of  writing.  In  this  respect  the 
Chinese  records  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  recent  explora- 
tions of  Dr.  Stein  in  Eastern  Turkestan.  In  the  oldest 
settlements  on  the  Niya  River  site^  Dr.  Stein  discovered 
numerous  wooden  tablets  and  splints,  inscribed  with 
KharosthI  and  Chinese  letters,  but  no  paper  of  any  kind. 
The  occurrence  of  KharosthI  writing  on  them  proves  their 
great  age;  and  that  their  date  may  possibly  go  back  to  as 
early  as  the  second  century  B.C.  is  indicated  by  the  Chinese 
statement  about  the  invention  of  silk-paper  at  the  end  of 
that  century.  The  latter  statement  thus  in  its  turn  serves 
to  define  more  accurately  the  possible  date  of  the  Niya 
documents. 

*  See  Dr.  G.  Jacob,  in  Ocstliehe  CuUitrclemcfUe  im  Ahendland,  p.  16. 
2  Sec  Dr.  Steiu's  Freiiminary  Report  of  ArehtooUjgical  and  Topographical 
Explorat'mi  in  Eastern  Turkestan,  pp.  43  fF. 
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In  conclusion,  I  may  add  a  translation  of  the  summary  of 
•the  principal  results  of  Professor  Wiesner's  examination  of 
the  ancient  papers  discovered  in  Eastern  Turkestan  {Ix,, 
pp.  631,  632).     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

"Taking  into  account  the  dates  assigned  to  the  papers 
on  palaoographic  grounds,  the  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  the  examination  of  their  material : — 

**  (1)  The  oldest  of  the  Eastern  Turkestani  papers,  dating 
from  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  a.d.,  are  made  of 
a  mixture  of  raw  fibres  of  the  bast  of  various  dicotyledonous 
plants.  From  these  fibres  the  half-stuff  for  the  paper  was 
made  by  means  of  a  rude  mechanical  process. 

**  (2)  Similar  papers,  made  of  a  mixture  of  raw  fibres,  are 
also  found  belonging  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
centuries.  But  in  this  period  there  also  occur  papers 
which  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  rudely  pounded  rags  and 
of  raw  fibres  extracted  by  maceration. 

*'  (3)  In  the  same  period  papers  make  their  appearance  in 
which  special  methods  are  used  to  render  them  capable  of 
being  written  on  ;  viz.,  coating  with  gypsum,  and  sizing 
with  starch  or  with  a  gelatine  extracted  from  lichen. 

**  (4)  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  both  kinds  of 
papers  are  of  equal  frequency :  those  made  of  the  raw  fibre 
of  various  dicotyledonous  plants  and  those  made  of  a  mixture 
of  rags  and  raw  fibres.  In  this  period  the  method  of 
extracting  the  raw  fibre  is  found  to  improve  from  a  rude 
stamping  to  maceration  ;  but  that  of  preparing  the  rags 
remains  a  rude  stamping,  and  in  the  half -stuff  thus  produced 
from  rags  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  raw  fibre  from  the 
crushed  and  broken  fibre  of  the  rags. 

**  (5)  The  old  Eastern  Turkestani  (Chinese)  paper  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  old  Arab  paper  not  only  by  the  raw 
fibres  which  accompany  the  rag-fibres,  but  also  by  the  far- 
reaching  destruction  of  the  latter. 

"  (6)  The  previous  researches  of  Professor  Karabaeek  and 
the  author  had  shown  that  the  invention  of  rag-paper  was 
not  made  in  Europe  by  Germans  or  Italians  about  the  turn 
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of   the  fourteenth  century,  but  that  the  Arabs  knew  its- 
preparation  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 

"The  present  researches  now  further  show  that  the 
beginnings  of  the  preparation  of  rag-paper  can  be  traced 
to  the  Chinese  in  the  fifth  or  fourth  centuries,  or  even 
earlier. 

"The  Chinese  method  of  preparing  rag -paper  never 
progressed  beyond  its  initial  low  stage.  It  was  the  Arabs 
who,  having  been  initiated  into  the  art  by  the  Chinese, 
improved  the  method  of  preparing  it,  and  carried  it  to  that 
state  of  perfection  in  which  it  was  received  from  them  by 
the  civilized  peoples  of  Europe  in  the  medisoval  age. 

"  (7)  The  author  has  shown  that  the  process  of  sizing  the 
paper  with  starch  in  order  to  improve  it  was  already  known 
to  the  Arabs  in  the  eighth  century.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  the  knowledge  of  it  was  lost,  animal  glue  being 
substituted  in  the  place  of  starch;  till  finally  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  along  with  the  introduction  of  paper- 
machines,  the  old  process  was  resuscitated.  But  the  in- 
vention of  it  was  due  to  the  Chinese.  The  oldest  Eastern 
Turkestani  paper  which  is  sized  with  starch  belongs  to  the 
eighth  century. 

"  (8)  The  Chinese  were  not  only  the  inventors  of  (felted) 
paper  and  the  initiators  of  rag-paper  —  though  in  the 
preparation  of  the  latter  they  made  use  of  rags  only  as 
a  surrogate  by  the  side  of  raw  fibres — but  they  must  also  be 
credited  with  being  the  forerunners  of  the  modem  method  of 
preparing  '  cellulose  paper.*  For  their  very  ancient  practice 
of  extracting  the  fibre  from  the  bark  and  other  parts  of 
plants  by  means  of  maceration  is  in  principle  identical  with 
the  modern  method  of  extracting  'cellulose'  by  means  of 
certain  chemical  processes. 

"  (9)  The  exact  identification  of  the^lants  from  which  the 
fibres  were  obtained  was  beset  with  great  difficulties,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  fibres  of  the  ancient  papers  under 
investigation  are  derived  from  the  inner  bark  of  dicoty- 
ledonous  plants;  and,  as  a  rule,  all  *  accessory  guiding 
indications'   which    might    have   helped    to    identify    th& 
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particular  dicotyledon  were  absent.  Subject  to  these  limi- 
tations, it  was  possible  to  prove  the  presence  among  the  rag- 
fibres  of  those  of  Boehmeria,  flax  and  hemp,  and  among  the 
raw  fibres  of  the  bast -cells  of  Boehmeria^  Moracece,  and 
ThynielaeecB,  There  were,  however,  a  few  kinds  of  bast- fibre 
which  it  was  altogether  impossible  to  identify." 

P.S. — Since  the  above  article  has  been  in  print,  I  have 
come  to  know  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  R.  Gamett, 
published  in  the  January  Number,  1903,  of  the  Library^ 
pp.  1-10.  It  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the  researches 
of  Professors  Karabacek  and  Wiesner,  noticing  some 
interesting  particulars  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  my 
article,  were  immaterial,  and  consequently  omitted  by  me. 
On  one  point,  however — very  material  to  my  argument — 
I  see  that  Dr.  Garnet  offers  a  difierent  suggestion.  That 
point  refers  to  the  question,  how  the  Samarkandis  came  to 
substitute  linen  rags  for  the  raw  fibres  which  had  been  used 
by  the  Chinese :  see  ante,  pp.  669,  670,  673,  676.  On  p.  5 
of  his  article.  Dr.  Gamett  says :  "  The  Arabs  and  their 
assistants  [in  default  of  the  raw  fibres  used  by  the  Chinese] 
resorted  to  flax,  which  grows  abundantly  in  Khorasan,  and 
made  their  paper  from  the  fibres  of  the  plant,  and  afterwards 
from  rags,  supplemented,  as  the  demand  increased,  with 
any  vegetable  fibre  capable  of  serving  the  purpose."  Again, 
on  p.  10,  "It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  higher  credit 
be  due  to  the  ingenious  man  who  first  thought  of  the  flax 
of  Khorasan  as  a  substitute  for  the  Chinese  material,  or  to 
him  who  augmented  this  source  of  supply  by  recourse 
to  rags." 

I  do  not  know  of  any  evidence  showing  that  flax  ever 
grew  abundantly  in  Khorasan.  At  the  present  day,  certainly, 
it  does  not  grow  so  there ;  cotton  does.  In  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica  articles  on  Western  Turkestan,  Khorasan,  Samar- 
kand, etc.,  flax  is  not  mentioned  at  all  among  the  crops 
of  the  country.  I  doubt  whether  it  was  different  in  the 
eighth  century;  whether,  indeed,  flax  was  grown  at  all  at 
that  time.     But  whether,  or  not,  the  Samarkandis  resorted, 
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at  firsts  to  the  substitution  of  the  raw  fibre  of  flax,  or  cotton^ 
or  some  other  plant,  and  only  aftericards  to  rags,  Professor 
Wiesner's  investigations  certainly  suggest,  if  they  do  not 
prove,  that  it  was  the  fact  of  the  Chinese  using  rags  as 
a  surrogate  which  suggested  to  the  Samarkandis  the  use  of 
them  as  the  sole  material  in  their  paper  manufacture. 

As  to  Dr.  Garnett's  remark  about  the  [linen]  rags  being 
supplemented  with  any  vegetable  fibre  capable  of  serving 
the  purpose,  I  suppose  he  refers  to  hemp.  But,  in  any  case» 
it  was  the  worked-up  fibre  of  hemp  (as  contained  in  rags, 
ropes,  etc.),  not  the  raw  fibre;  for  Professor  Wiesner'a 
investigations  have  shown  that  Samarkand  paper  contains^ 
no  raw  fibres  at  all,  but  only  fibres  of  rags  (whether  linei^ 
or  hempen). 
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Art.  XXIII. — The  Position  of  the  Autonomous  Tribes  of  the 
Panjah  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great.  With  a  Map. 
By  Vincent  A.  Smith,  M.A.,  M.R.A.8.,  I.C.S.  (retired). 

For  the  right  understanding  of  Alexander's  Indian 
campaign  it  is  essential  to  place  correctly  the  nations 
called  Malloi,  Kathaioi,  and  Oxydrakai  by  Arrian,  who 
were  among  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  the  invader. 
Mr.  McCrindle,  in  his  valuable  work,  "The  Invasion  of 
India  by  Alexander  the  Great"  (new  ed.,  1896),  seems  to 
me  to  have  gone  wrong  in  this  matter^  and  to  have  seriously 
misplaced  all  three  nations.  He  has  located  the  Malloi 
about  one  degree  of  latitude  too  far  south,  and,  with  respect 
to  the  Oxydrakai,  his  error,  in  my  judgment,  amounts  to 
about  three  degrees.  He  has  also  failed  to  indicate  correctly 
the  position  of  the  Kathaioi.  I  propose  in  this  paper  to 
examine  all  the  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  to  try  to 
establish  the  true  approximate  positions  of  the  three  nations 
on  the  map  of  ancient  India.^ 

Although  Sanskrit  literature  offers  no  material  help  in 
the  task  of  localizing  the  nations  called  Malloi  and  Oxydrakai 

^  I  desire  to  acknowledge  iu  the  most  emphatio  manner  my  indebtedness  to  the 
very  learned  paper,  really  a  large  work,  by  Major  G.  H.  Raverty,  Bombay  Army 
retired,  entitled  "The  Mihrdn  of  Sind  and  its  Tributaries,"  with  nine  plates, 
which  appeared  in  the  J.A,S,B.  for  1892,  part  i.  It  is  the  only  pubhcation 
known  to  me  which  fully  and  practically  recognizes  the  enormous  scale  of  the 
changes  in  the  courses  of  the  Panjab  and  Sind  rivers  since  Alexander's  time. 
Major  Raverty  i)rick8  many  bubbles,  and  has  cleared  away  the  rubbish  of  guess- 
work which  has  accumulated  around  the  subject  of  Alexander's  Indian  campaign. 
His  most  valuable  observations  on  this  topic  will  be  found  at  pages  155,  226» 
244  (note  192),  24G,  250,  252,  304,  307,  313,  343  (note  345),  345  (note  348), 
351  (note  353),  especially  362  (note  360),  372,  377,  380  (note  390,  with  error  as 
to  site  of  Sangiila),  405  (note  427),  417  6changes  of  climate),  461  (note  530),  465, 
469  (results),  477,  505,  508.  Major  Raverty's  work  is  such  difficult  reading 
that  it  is  \cry  little  known.  If  ^Ir.  *McCrinale  had  studied  it,  he  would  have 
been  saved  horn  considerable  errors,  which  detract  from  the  value  of  his  otherwise 
admirable  work.  I  have  generally  made  use  of  Mr.  McCrindle's  translations,, 
-which  are  good,  and,  as  a  rule,  accurate. 
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by  the  Greeks,  both  of  these  Greek  names  seem  to  be  but 
slightly  modified  forms  of  well-known  tribal  designations  in 
Sanskrit.  The  Greek  ^O^vipaKai  is  a  good  transliteration  of 
the  Sanskrit  ^s(«hl,  ^ Kmdrakd*  with  an  euphonic  vowel 
prefixed.^  The  Ksudrakas  are  mentioned  in  the  Maha- 
bharata  (2,  1871,  and  6,  2106),  and  are  probably  identical 
with  the  Ksudramlnas,  a  people  in  the  northern  division 
mentioned  by  Varaha  Mihira  {Br.  Samh.,  xiv,  24,  in  LA., 
xxii,  182).  The  word  Malloi  is  supposed  to  be  an  equivalent 
of  the  Sanskrit  «ii^qi,  'Malava,'  or  the  Prakrit  form  of 
that  name.  The  Malavas  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Brihat  Samhita  as  a  northern  nation,  and  these  northern 
Malavas  may  or  may  not  be  connected  with  the  better  known 
nation  of  that  name  in  Central  India  and  Rajputana.^ 

The  Greek  and  Roman  authors  to  be  interrogated  are 
Arrian,  Curtius,  Diodorus,  Justin,  Pliny,  and  Strabo,  and  in 
order  to  lay  a  firm  basis  for  the  investigation  it  is  desirable 
to  quote  in  some  detail  the  relevant  passages  from  each 
author.  I  must  premise  that  in  my  belief  it  is  established 
that  Alexander  crossed  the  Indus  at  Ohind,  not  at  Attock 
(Atak-Banaras),  that  his  camp  on  the  Hydaspes  was  at 
Jihlam  (rulg.  Jhelum),  N.  lat.  32°  25'  56",  E.  long. 
73^  46'  36",  not  at  Jalalpur,  thirty  miles  lower  down  the 
river,  and  that  his  course  thence  to  the  Hyphasis  (Bias) 
river  was  never  very  far  from  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The 
site  of  the  long-sought  twelve  altars  should,  therefore,  be 
sought  in  the  Gaurdiispur  District,  and  not  to  the  east  of 


^  As  Professor  Otto  Franke  points  out,  the  |  of  the  Greek  would  also  serve  to 
represent  ch,  ^^  the  Prakrit  (Pali)  equivalent  of  ^,  A-j  (**  Pali  und  Sanskrit," 
Strapsbur^,  1902,  p.  71). 

2  But  Dr.  Fleet,  to  wliom  I  am  indebted  for  the  references  to  the  '^f ahabhurata, 
writes : — "  As  rejjards  Malloi  =  Malavas,  I  do  not  see  how  by  any  possibility  any 
Malavas  can  be  taken  so  far  north  as  the  Ravi.  BUhler  located  Northern  Malava 
about  Fathpur,  but  I  cannot  give  you  the  reference  to  his  remarks.  And  I  cannot 
see  any  grounds  for  extending  Malava  beyond  the  Sarabhar  lake.  I  am  aware 
that  Varaha  Mihira  placed  Malava  in  the  *  northern  division '  ;  but  that  is 
certainly  not  accurate;.  I  should  be  much  more  inclined  to  take  Malloi  as  = 
Malla,  or  Malaya.  For  a  northern  Malaya,  see  Ltd.  Ant.,  vol.  xiv,  105  foD., 
but  also  p.  320." 
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Amritsar,  where  they  are  placed  by  Mr.  McCrindle.  I  shall 
not  stop  at  present  to  prove  these  propositions,  but  will 
proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  special  question  in  hand. 

The  testimony  of  Arrian*s  Anabasis^  the  leading  authority 
for  Alexander's  Indian  campaign,  is  naturally  the  first  to  be 
considered. 

Alexander  crossed  the  Hydraotes  (Ravi)  river  without 
difficulty  in  August,  326  b.c.,^  and  received  the  submission 
of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  to  the  east  of  that 
river  (v,  21).  But  a  combination  of  independent  (avrovo/iot) 
Indians,  consisting  of  the  Kathaioi,  Oxydrakai,  Malloi,  and 
other  tribes,  prepared  to  resist  him  with  all  their  forces,  and 
to  make  a  stand  at  a  town  called  Sangala.  On  receiving  this 
intelligence  Alexander  marched  rapidly  from  the  Hydraotes 
against  the  Kathaioi,  and  on  the  second  day  reached  a  town 
called  Pimprama,  belonging  to  the  Adraistai,  which 
surrendered.  This  town  must  have  been  about  twenty  to 
thirty  English  miles  to  the  east  of  the  river.  He  gave  his 
troops  a  day's  rest,  and  "  on  the  third  day  "  advanced  to 
Sangala,  which  was  stormed,  the  Indians  suffering  terrible 
losses,  and  the  city  was  razed  to  the  ground.  Sangala, 
consequently,  must  have  been  about  forty  or  fifty  miles  of 
marching  distance,  more  or  less,  from  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hydraotes  river  as  it  then  flowed.  No  man  can  tell  what 
its  exact  course  was  more  than  2,000  years  ago,  but  even 
Indian  rivers  change  less  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower 
parts  of  their  courses,  and  the  change  in  the  bed  of  the  Ravi 
where  Alexander  crossed  it  has  probably  not  exceeded  ten 
miles.  The  limit  of  variation  in  the  lower  section  does  not 
exceed  twenty-five  miles.  We  do  not  know  the  precise 
direction  of  Alexander's  march  from  the  river  to  Sangala, 
but  it  probably  involved  a  considerable  deviation  to  the 
south,  and  that  town  must  almost  certainly  have  been  in 
the  Gaurdaspur  District,  perhaps  not  far  from  Fathgarh 
(v,  22,  24).  It  cannot  be  identified  ;  Cunningham's 
identification,   rashly   accepted    by  Major    Raverty,   being 

^  I  have  worked  out  the  detailed  chronology  of  the  campaign. 
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demonstrably  erroneous.^  The  army  then  advanced  to  the 
Hyphasis  (Bias),  and  refused  to  proceed  further.^ 

Alexander  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  towards 
the  end  of  October,  326  e.g.,  began  his  memorable  voyage 
down  the  rivers  to  the  sea,  starting  from  a  point  above  the 
town  of  Jihlam,  close  to  the  site  of  his  battle  with  Poros. 
Before  quitting  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis  he  had  con- 
structed the  famous  altars  to  mark  the  extreme  limit  of  his 
advance  (v,  29). 

The  fleet  sailed  down  the  Hydaspes  (Jihlam)  to  its 
junction  with  the  Akesines  (Cinab,  vulg.  Chenab)  at  a  point 
which  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  because,  although 
very  little  change  comparatively  has  taken  place  inihe  upper 
course  of  the  Jihlam  river,  its  place  of  junction  with  the 
Cinab  has  "  changed  often  and  considerably/'  The  course 
of  the  Cinab  also  has  varied  enormously,  and  an  ancient 
bed  of  the  river  runs  far  to  the  east  of  that  now  used  by  the 
stream.  Wherever  the  junction  of  the  rivers  was  situated — 
and  it  was  somewhere  not  very  far  from  Jhang  in  the 
District  of  that  name,  and  perhaps  to  the  north  of  it — the 
fleet  reached  it,  and  then  sailed  along  the  united  stream, 
which  retained  the  name  of  Hydaspes  (Cinab). 

Alexander  ''sailed  rapidly  to  the  country  of  the  Malloi 
and  Oxydrakai,  because  he  had  ascertained  that  they  were 
the  most  numerous  and  warlike  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  in 
those  parts,  and  news  had  reached  him  that  they  had 
conveyed  their  children  and  their  wives  for  safety  into  their 
strongest  cities,  and  that  they  meant  themselves  to  give 
him  a  hostile  reception.  He  in  consequence  prosecuted  the 
voyage  with  still  greater  speed,  so  that  he  might  attack 
them  before  they  had  settled  their  plans,  and  while  their 
preparations  wore  still  incomplete  and  they  were  in  a  state 
of  confusion  and  alarm."     Thus  hurrying  on,  the  fleet  in 

'  C.  J.  Ro(lj,'ers  in  Proe,  A,S.B.  for  189G,  p.  81. 

'  The  aTK'icnt  course  of  the  Biti*!  was  appreciably  further  west  than  the  modem 
course,  but  the  assertioas  commonly  made  that  ***in  Alexander's  time"  rivew 
flowed  in  such  and  such  a  way  arc  absolutely  baseless.  Many  such  assertions 
will  be  touud  in  Mr.  McCrindle's  book.  "NVohave  no  details  about  the  Panjab 
rivers  until  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  in  712  a.d.,  more  than  1,000  years 
after  "Alexander's  time." 
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eight  days  reached  the  confluence  of  the  Hydaspes  and 
Akesines,  where  it  suffered  severely  from  the  violence  of  the 
rapids  and  eddies.  Alexander  saved  the  survivors  from  the 
wrecks,  and  when  he  had  repaired  the  damaged  craft,  and 
defeated  a  tribe  called  Sibi,  "ordered  Nearchus  to  sail 
downward  till  he  reached  the  confines  of  the  nation  called 
the  Malloi.  He  made  himself  an  inroad  into  the  territories 
of  the  barbarians  who  refused  their  submission,  and  pre- 
vented them  sending  succour  to  the  Malloi.  He  then 
rejoined  the  fleet "  (vi,  4). 

It  is  clear  that  the  '  barbarians  '  attacked  by  Alexander  in 
person,  the  Sibi  or  Siboi  of  Curtius  and  Diodorus,  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  near  Jhaug,  probably  to  the  north 
and  north-east  of  the  place,^  for  Alexander  always  took  pains 
to  secure  his  rear.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  western 
extremity  of  the  country  of  the  Malloi  lay  to  the  south  and 
south-east  of  the  confluence  between  the  Hydaspes  and 
Akesines,  and  therefore  to  the  south  of  Jhang. 

A  rendezvous  for  all  the  forces  was  fixed  at  the  next 
confluence,  namely,  that  of  the  Akesines  (including  Hydaspes) 
with  the  Hydraotes  (Ravi),  (vi,  5).  Alexander  moved  south- 
ward with  a  picked  force,  and,  quitting  the  river  probably 
somewhere  between  Jhang  and  Shorkot,  led  his  troops 
"through  a  waterless  tract  of  country  against  the  Malloi, 
a  race  of  independent  Indians,"  making  forced  marches  so 
as  to  cover  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  (420  stadia)  in  two 
days  and  a  night.  The  Malloi  were  completely  surprised 
(vi,  6).  These  operations  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  Jhang  District,  in  or  about 
N.  lat.  31°.« 

1  "  They  dressed  themselves  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  had  clubs  for 
their  weapons"  (Curtius,  ix,  4).  Another  neighbouring  tribe,  the  Agalassians, 
is  mentioned  by  Diodorus.  These  tribes  were  probably  the  ancestors  of  some 
clans  of  the  half-wild  pastoral  Jats  who  now  inhaoit  the  same  region. 

*  **  Some  seven  miles  east  of  the  Chenfib  the  country  once  more  abruptly 
rises,  and  changes  from  a  wooded  cultivable  plain  to  the  lifeless  wilderness 
characteristic  of  the  higher  lands  between  the  river  valleys  of  the  Punjab  .... 
The  bdTf  or  wild  upland  plain  of  the  Rechna  Do&b,  broken  here  and  there  by 
sandy  depressions,  and  inhabited  only  by  pastoral  nomads,  who  dwell  in  moveable 
hamlets  of  thatcliod  huts.  Strips  of  cultivation  along  the  convergent  streams 
enclose  this  sterile  wedge,  which  runs  like  an  intrusive  spur  of  Shkhpur  District 
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By  another  forced  march,  "having  travelled  a  great 
<li8tance  in  the  night,"  Alexander  reached  the  river 
Hydraotes  at  daybreak,  and  caught  up  the  retreating 
Malloi  at  the  ford,  by  which  he  crossed,  after  inflicting 
severe  loss  upon  the  Indians.  The  forced  night  march  may 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  a  distance  of  25  to  30  miles,  and 
the  total  marching  distance  from  the  Akesines  (including 
Hydaspes)  to  the  Hydraotes  at  the  scene  of  operations 
was  about  75  miles  (420  stadia,  or  50  miles  +  25  miles). 
Of  course,  this  distance  was  not  necessarily  covered  in 
a  straight  line. 

After  crossing  the  Hydraotes,  Alexander  stormed  a  city  of 
the  Brahmans,  where  many  of  the  Malloi  had  taken  refuge, 
and  killed  about  5,000  men  (vi,  7).  He  then  gave  his  army 
a  day's  rest,  and  being  still  to  the  east  of  the  Hydraotes 
(RavT)  and  in  the  territory  constituting  the  modem 
Montgomery  District,  continued  to  pursue  the  Malloi. 
They  recrossed  the  Hydraotes,  followed  by  Alexander,  who 
stormed  a  strongly  fortified  town  on  the  west  side  of  that 
river,  and  was  there  dangerously  wounded.  The  troops 
were  enraged  at  the  hurt  done  to  their  king,  and  perpetrated 
a  massacre,  in  which  they  "  spared  none,  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child."  "  The  common  account,"  observes 
Arrian  (vi,  11),  "  is  that  this  accident  befell  Alexander 
among  the  Oxydrakai,  but  in  fact  it  occurred  among  the 
Malloi,  an  independent  Indian  nation.  The  city  belonged 
to  the  Malloi,  and  the  men  who  wounded  Alexander  were 
Malloi.  They  had  certainly  agreed  to  combine  with  the 
Oxydrakai  and  give  battle  to  the  common  enemy,  but 
Alexander  had  thwarted  this  design  by  his  sudden  and 
rapid  march  through  the  waterless  country,  whereby  these 
tribes  were  prevented  from  giving  each  other  mutual  help." 

These  details  prove  beyond  doubt  that,  according  to 
Arrian,  the  Malloi  occupied  the  country  below  the  confluence 

down  the  centre  of  the  Jech  Doab"  {Imp.  Gaz.,  1881,  «.f.  Jhan^).  Much  of 
the  *' lifeless  ^vil(le^ne'«9  "  of  the  Pan  jab  is  now  being  restored  to  Me  by  systems 
of  cauiih.  The  Jhang  District  lies  between  30°  35'  and  32°  4'  N.  lat.,  and 
71°  30'  and  73°  38'  E.  long. 
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of  the  Hydaspes  and  Akesines,  which  took  place  somewhere 
near  Jhang,  and  that  they  extended  from  the  desert  east  of 
the  Akesines  (including  Hydaspes)  to  the  Hydraotes,  and 
also  beyond  that  river  to  an  unspecified  distance  eastward. 
In  other  words,  the  Malloi  occupied  at  least  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Jhang  District,  and  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  Montgomery  District.^ 

The  vigorous  campaign  shattered  the  Malloi  power,  and 
when  he  was  still  a  short  distance  above  the  junction  of  the 
Hydraotes  with  the  Akesines  (including  Hydaspes),  "envoys 
came  to  Alexander  from  the  Malloi  who  still  survived 
tendering  the  submission  of  the  nation  ;  and  from  the 
Oxydrakai  came  the  leading  men  of  their  cities  and  their 
provincial  governors,  besides  150  of  their  most  eminent  men,, 
entrusted  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  "  (vi,  14). 
The  submission  of  both  the  powers  was  graciously  accepted, 
and  Alexander,  using  country  boats  locally  procured  and 
built,  **  sailed  a  short  distance  down  the  Hydraotes,"  and 
reached  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Akesines 
(including  Hydaspes),  and  there  met  the  rest  of  his  fleet 
and  army.  He  then  passed  on  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Hyphasis  (BjSs)  with  the  Akesines  (including  Hydaspes 
and  Hydraotes),  and  so  on  to  the  final  confluence  of  the 
united  watera  with  the  Indus.^ 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  campaign  against  the  Malloi 
was  essentially  the  campaign  of  the  Hydraotes  river,  as  that 
against  Poros   was   the  campaign  of  the   Hydaspes.     The 


*  The  interior  upland  of  the  Montgomery  District  is,  or  was  twenty  years  a^ o, 
**a  desert  plateau,  partially  overgrown  vdin  brushwood  and  coarse  grass,  which 
are  interrupted  at  places  by  an  impenetrable  jungle,  impassable  alike  for  man  or 
horse.  From  time  immemorial  the  Kechna  Do&b  has  formed  the  home  of  a  wild 
race  of  pastoral  J&ts  .  .  .  .  The  pastoral  clans  of  Jkts  call  themselves  the 
*  Great  K^ivi*  tribes,  in  contradistinction  from  the  purely  agricultural  classes, 
who  are  contemptuously  named  the  *  Little  R&vi.^  "  Numerous  traces  of 
ancient  towns  ana  villages  exist  even  in  the  desert  tracts  {Imp,  Gaz,^  1881,  ».v. 
Montgomen-).  The  Jkts  of  the  Montgomery  District  may  well  be  descendants 
of  *'the  Malloi  who  survived"  Alexander's  ruthless  handling.  This  district, 
which  was  formerly  known  as  Ghu^horah  (Gu^aira),  lies  partly  in  the  Bari  and 
partly  in  the  Racna  Doab.  The  village,  which  does  duty  as  its  capital,  stands 
m  a  wateriess  and  treeless  plain,  in  N.  lat.  30°  68',  E.  long.  73°  21'. 

'  That  is  to  say,  the  great  river  called  b^  the  Greeks  the  Indus,  but  which 
seems  to  have  been  really  the  Hakfa  or  Wahindah,  which  has  disappeared. 
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accounts  of  the  different  historians  seem  to  imply  that  when 
Alexander  reached  the  confluence  of  the  Hydraotes  (Eayl) 
with  the  Akesines  (Cinab,  including  Hydaspes)  he  had 
done  with  the  Malloi,  whose  southern  frontier  seems  to 
have  been  marked  by  that  confluence,  which  was,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged,  to  the  south  of  Shorkot,  and  about  40  miles 
north-east  of  Multan.  The  Oxydrakai  were  near  enough  to 
the  Mallei  to  become  their  allies,  and  to  have  joined  them, 
if  they  had  not  been  forestalled  by  Alexander's  unexpected 
rapidity  of  movement,  but  were  distant  enough  to  be  too  late. 

The  facts  that  the  Malloi  occupied  both  banks  of  the 
Hydraotes,  and  were  finally  defeated  near  that  river,  prove 
that  errors  have  crept  into  Arrian's  description  of  the  position 
of  the  Oxydrakai  and  Malloi,  which  is  inserted  in  the  account 
of  the  Indian  rivers  given  by  him  in  Indika,  ch.  iv.  His 
words  are : — "Ta>  Be  ^IvBoj  €9  ravrov  epx^rav,  'TSpcuorrf^:  fiev 
iv  KafJi/SiadoXoK;,  irapQiXri^o}^  top  t€  '^T^aciv  iv  AaTpdfiai^ 
/cat  TOP  Sapdyyr)v  ifc  Krjfcecov  koL  top  NevSpov  i^  /iTrafcrjp&v, 
€9  ^AK€aLPr)p  ifi/SdWovaLP,  'TSciaTrrjf;  Bk  ip  ^O^uSpd/ccu^, 
ay  (OP  ajxa  oi  top  'Sipapop  ip  ^ApiaTrat^,  €?  top  AKeaiprjp  iicBiSol 
/cal  ovTO^,  'O  B^  AKeaiPT]^  iv  MaXKol^  avfJt^dWec  t^  IpS^' 
teal  TovTairof;  Be  fiiya^  iroTafxo^  €9  top  AKeaivrjv  iKSiSoi, 
TovTcop  6  AKeaiPTj^  ifnrXrjirdeU  fcal  ttj  iiriKXTJa-ei  i/cvcKi]aa^ 
auTO?  Tw  ecDVTov  T]B7)  ovofiaTV  iaffdXXeL  €?  top  ^IpBop"  ^ 

The  statements  made  in  this  passage  are  so  obviously 
erroneous,  being  opposed  to  the  facts  of  the  map  and  the 
testimony  of  the  Anabasis,  that  the  text  must  be  regarded 
us  seriously  corrupted. 

*  Text,  as  in  Schwjinliock,  Mcgasthenis  Ind'tca^  p.  108.  A<rrpdfiais  seems  to 
bo  a  mi«priut,  as  the  uote  gives  *A(rTp6$cus;  vj.  (irom  the  best  MS.,  accordizig 
to  GroTiovius)  is  *A(rTpv fiats.  For  KijiceW  the  same  ^IS.  gives  Krivfup  ;  v,L 
MjjKtwv,  All  MSS.  read  ififidWovaiv,  but  some  editors  correct  to  ifi0dx\u. 
Mr.  McCriudlc,  when  rendering  the  woixls  'TSaoTnyj  8i  iv  *0|v8p<iicou5,  fry«F  Sm 
ol  rhy  ^ivapov  iv  'AplffiraiSy  is  rhv  *AK€(rlvr)v  iK^t^oi  Koi  o^os,  translates:  **Tlie 
JIyda«*i)es  again,  rising  in  the  dominions  of  the  Oxvdrakai,  and  bringing  with  it 
the  Sinaros,  received  in  the  dominions  of  the  Arispai,  falls  itself  into  the 
Akesines";  but  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  insertion  of  the  word  **  rising." 
The  words  iv  'Aplcnrais  may  be  connected,  as  in  ^Ir.  McCrindle'a  version,  with 
the  preceding  clause,  or  with  the  following  one,  as  in  Gronovius'  cdititm  (lioyden, 
1704).  Grono^-ius  renders  the  whole  sentence  thus :  **  Hydaspes  vero  in 
Oxydracis  Sinarum  in  se  recipieus,  in  Arispis  etinra  in  Acesincm  fertur.**  This 
version  is,  I  think,  preferable. 
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The  assertion  made  in  the  second  clause  that  the  Hydraotes, 
utter  picking  up  {irapeiXrj^cot;)  the  Hyphasis  and  two  other 
tributaries,  fell  into  the  Akesines,  is  clearly  wrong.  The 
Hyphasis  (Bias)  was  never,  so  far  as  is  known,  a  tributary 
of  the  Hydraotes  (Ravi).  The  corruption  of  the  text  is 
further  indicated  by  the  erroneous  plural  ifi^dWovaiv  in 
the  same  clause,  which  is  found  in  all  MSS. 

The  next  clause,  that  which  immediately  concerns  the 
present  enquiry,  is  equally  corrupt,  for  it  is  certain  that 
the  Hydaspes  (Bihat  or  Jihlam)  was  never  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  Oxydrakai,  who  were  not  concerned  with 
Alexander  until  he  had  crossed  the  Hydraotes  (Ravi).^ 
The  Oxydrakai  undoubtedly  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Bias 
(Hyphasis).  If  it  be  thought  worth  while  to  attempt 
a  partial  emendation  of  a  thoroughly  corrupt  passage,  sense 
may  be  made  of  this  clause  by  substituting  the  name 
Hyphasis  for  Hydaspes,  and  the  translation  will  be:  "The 
Hyphasis  in  the  Oxydrakai  country,  bringing  with  it  the 
Sinaros,  in  the  Arispai  country  falls  into  the  Akesines 
likewise.*' 

This  emendation,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  probably  sound.  But, 
when  the  whole  passage  bristles  with  corruptions,  patching 
up  one  clause  is  not  much  good.  The  next  following  clause 
states  that  the  Akesines  falls  into  the  Indus  in  the  Malloi 
territory,  which  it  certainly  never  did.  The  Malloi,  as  we 
have  seen,  extended  only  to  the  junction  of  the  Hydraotes 
(Rtivi)  with  the  Akesines.  The  confluence  of  the  latter 
river  with  the  Indus  lay  far  to  the  south.  The  "  great 
river  named  Toutapos,"  next  mentioned,  is  not  known,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  another  great  river  could  come 
in.  The  result  is  that  the  passage,  as  a  whole,  must  be 
regarded  as  hopelessly  corrupt  and  devoid  of  authority.  It 
could  not  possibly  have  proceeded  as  it  stands  from  the 
pen  of  Arrian,  wlio  knew  what  he  was  writing  about ;  for 
he  enumerates  the  confluences  correctly  in  the  Anabasis 
(vi,  14)  as   (i)   Hydaspes  with   Akesines  ;    (ii)    Hydraotes 

^  The  Oxydrakai  do  net  seem  to  have  ever  nctuallv  come  into  conflict  with 
Alexander,  being  saved  by  their  delay  in  joining  their  allies. 
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with  Akesines  (including  Hydaspes)  ;  (iii)  Hyphasis  with 
Akesines  (including  Hydaspes  and  Hydraotes) ;  (iv)  Akesines 
(including  Hydaspes,  Hydraotes,  and  Hyphasis)  with  the 
Indus.  Apparently,  as  Major  Raverty  points  out,  the  river, 
which  the  Greeks  call  the  Indus  below  the  confluence  with 
the  Akesines,  was  really,  for  most  of  its  course,  the  lost 
river  of  Sind,  the  Hakra  or  Wahindah,  which  finally 
disappeared  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  is  still  distinctly 
traceable  and  is  partly  marked  on  the  better  maps.^ 

The  historians  Curtius,  Diodorus,  and  Justin,  who  are 
authorities  of  importance  much  inferior  to  that  of  Arrian, 
may  be  disposed  of  briefly.  Curtius  (ix,  4)  relates  that 
Alexander  erected  a  second  set  of  altars  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Hydaspes  with  the  Akesines,  and  thence  came  into 
the  dominions  of  the  Sudracoo  and  Malli,  "who  hitherto 
had  usually  been  at  war  with  each  other,  but  now  drew 
together  in  presence  of  the  common  danger/'  The  historian 
then  proceeds  to  make  the  blunder,  which  Arrian  refutes, 
of  placing  the  city  where  Alexander  was  wounded  in  the 
territory  of  the  Sudracao,  or  Oxydrakai.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Sudracflo  of  Curtius  are  the  Oxydrakai  of  Arrian.  In 
Book  ix,  ch.  7,  Curtius  describes  with  interesting  additional 
details  the  embassies  sent  by  the  Mallei  and  Oxydrakai. 

Diodorus  (Book  xvii,  93)  disguises  the  Oxydrakai  under 
the  name  of  the  Syrakousai,  and  agrees  with  Curtius  in 
stating  that  they  and  the  Malloi  "had  been  at  feud  with 
each  other,  but  on  his  approach  had  settled  their  diflerences/' 
and  adds  that  they  "  cemented  an  alliance  by  intermarriage, 
each  nation  taking  and  giving  in  exchange  10,000  of  their 
young  women  for  wives."  The  tribal  army  was  estimated 
as  numbering  80,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  700  chariots, 
but  owing  to  disputes  about  the  leadership,  and  to  the 
extraordinary  rapidity  of  Alexander's  movement,  the  junction. 


*  The  Akesines  (carrying  with  it  the  Ilydaspes,  Hvdraotes,  and  Hyphasis) 
probably  fell  into  the  Indus,  and  the  Indus  joined  the  itakra,  but  the  Greeks  da 
not  recognize  the  Hakpa  as  a  separate  river,  and  call  the  stream  all  through  down 
to  the  sea  by  the  name  of  Indus.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  Halqra  did  not 
exist  in  Alexander's  time. 
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with  the  Oxydrakai  was  never  effected,  and  the  Malloi  alone 
were  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  Macedonian  attack. 

There  is  nothing  in  either  Curtius  or  Diodorus  inconsistent 
with  Arrian's  statements  in  the  Anabasis  as  to  the  relative 
positions  of  the  Malloi  and  Oxydrakai. 

Justin  (xii,  8)  briefly  relates  the  story  of  Alexander's 
dangerous  wounding,  but  strangely  disguises  the  names  of 
the  confederate  tribes  under  the  forms  Ambri  and  Sigambri, 
which  are  probably  due  merely  to  corruptions  of  the 
text.  He  gives  no  information  which  helps  to  define  the 
geographical  position  of  the  tribal  territories. 

The  testimony  of  Pliny  and  Strabo  is  of  greater  value, 
each  of  these  authors  stating  with  precision  certain  facts 
which  are  of  importance  for  solving  the  question  under 
consideration.  Pliny's  reference  is  purely  incidental,  and 
occurs  in  his  chapter  {Nat.  Hist,,  xii,  6)  which  is  headed 
in  the  old  Basle  edition  De  arbore  pala,  et  arboribus  Indicis 
sine  nominibus  et  laniferis : — "  Major  alia  porno  et  suavitate 
prsecellentior,  quo  sapientes  Indorum  vivunt.  Folium  alas 
avium  imitatur,  longitudine  trium  cubitorum,  latitudine 
du{Lm.  Fructum  cortice  emittit,  admirabilem  succi  dulcedine, 
ut  uno  quatemos  satiet.  Arbori  nomen  palcB^  porno  arienw. 
Plurima  est  in  Sydracis,  expeditionum  Alexandre  termino." 

The  Sydraci  of  this  passage  are  clearly  the  Sudracas  of 
Curtius,  the  Oxydrakai  of  Arrian,  but  the  learned  encyclo- 
psedist  teaches  us  two  new  facts  about  them,  namely,  that  the 
curious  jack-fruit  was  especially  abundant  in  their  country,^ 
and  that  the  expedition  of  Alexander  reached  its  limit  in 
the  same.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  certain  that  the  Macedonian 
invasion  was  arrested  on  the  bank  of  the  Hyphasis  (Bias) 
river,  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  the  OxydrcJcai  territory 


^  The  fruit  described  is  onmistakably  the  '  jack  *  (Artoearpua  \ntegr\fol\ut) ; 
but  by  a  curious  blunder  the  information  supplied  to  Pliny  has  fitted  the  leavefi 
of  the  banana,  or  plantain  as  Anglo-Indians  call  it  (IftMa,  sp.),  to  the  fruit  of 
the  jack-tree.  The  description  of  the  leaves  applies  to  Mwa  as  unmistakably 
as  the  description  of  the  fruit  applies  to  Artoearpui  intefffifoliut.  Bookisn 
commentators  have  failed  to  recognize  these  obvious  facts.  The  names  seem  to 
have  been  derived  from  merchants  trading  with  South  India.  Fala  =  Tamil 
paid  =  '  jack/  Arietta  may  possibly  be  a  corrupt  transcription  of  uritiy  the 
Telugu  word  for  *  banana.' 

J.K.A.8.  1903.  45 
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extended  to  that  river,  and  to  the  upper  part  of  its  course. 
The  altars  of  out  stone  which  Alexander  erected  at  the 
furthest  point  of  his  eastward  march  could  not  have  been 
built  except  in  a  place  where  stone  was  abundant^  and  such 
a  place  must  have  been  near  the  hills  and  high  up  the  river. 

Strabo  (xv,  8)  contributes  another  detail,  which  proves 
the  northern  extension  of  the  Oxydrakai,  by  observing  that 
*'  the  Oxydrakai  are,  they  say,  the  descendants  of  Dionysos, 
because  the  vine  grows  in  their  country,  and  because  they 
display  great  pomp  in  their  processions."  Everyone  who 
has  been  in  India  knows  that  the  vine  does  not  grow,  exoept 
perhaps  as  a  carefully  nursed  garden  plant,  in  the  scorched 
plains  of  the  Panjab,  while  it  can  be  grown  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  lower  hills.^ 

In  another  passage  (xv,  33)  Strabo  again  alludes  to  the 
Oxydrakai : — 

"Nearly  all  the  nations  of  importance  by  which  the  country 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes  is  inhabited  have  been 
already  mentioned.  Lower  down,  the  people  called  the  Sibai 
come  next,  but  of  these  we  have  spoken  already.  Then  succeed 
the  Mallei  and  Oxydrakai,  great  nations.  Among  the  Mailed 
Alexander  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life  from  a  wound  ht 
received  in  the  capture  of  a  small  town.  The  Oxydrakai,  as  we 
have  stated,  were  fabled  to  be  akin  to  Dionysos.*' 

The  allusion  to  the  ''  small  town  "  is  of  interest  as  forming 
part  of  the  proof  that  the  place  where  Alexander  received 
his  dangerous  wound  was  not  Multan,  as  is  confidently 
asserted  in  most  books.  The  "  small  town  "  was  80  or  90 
miles  north-east  of  Multan^  and  cannot  be  identified. 

Major  Raverty's  views  concerning  the  position  of  the 
territory  of  the  Malloi  and  Oxydrakai,  although,  in  my 
judgment,  perfectly  sound,  have  met  with  unmerited  neglect, 

^  In  Book  XV,  ch.  6,  Strabo  mentions  a  people  called  Hjdrakai,  whom  the 
Persians  summoned  to  attend  them  as  mercenaries.  Mr.  McOindle  (AnciefU  Indim 
as  dMcrihd  in  Ciassical  Literature,  p.  12)  is  clearly  mistaken  in  identifying  these 
people  ^hith  the  Oxydrakai  mentioned  by  Strabo  on  the  next  page.  Stntbo  would 
not  hare  called  the  same  people  by  two  different  names  in  passages  sepeiated 
only  by  a  few  lines,  nor  could  the  Persian  kings  have  sought  for  mefrcenaiy 
troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Ravi  and  Bias.  The  Hydrakoi  must  have  lived  near 
the  Indus. 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  buried  in  the  midst  of  a  mass 
of  discursive  footnotes.  My  readers  may  be  glad  to  see 
some  of  his  most  pertinent  observations  disinterred  from 
the  superincumbent  weight  of  learning. 

'^  Alexander's  march,  according  to  the  map  given  by  Cunningham 
in  his  'Ancient  Geography  of  India/  p.  248,  is  represented  as 
leading  straight  down  from  *Uch,'  which  he  calls  *  Alexandria,* 
.  .  .  to  <  Ubaro '  along  the  Indus  .  .  .  and  then  ...  to 
*  Kurachf.'  In  another  direction  Alexander  is  taken  from  *  Kotri ' 
to  *  Lomibari  ost,'  just  according  to  the  present  course  of  the  river, 
as  though  it  had  never  changed  from  his  time  to  this  day.  Of 
course,  all  this  is  pure  imagination,  while  we  know  what  mighty 
changes  have  taken  place,  even  since  the  'Arab  conquest  of  Sind, 
and  that  the  river  has  been  constantly  changing.  ...  I  know 
quite  well  that  none  of  the  places  mentioned  were  then  in  existence, 
and  that  the  Indus  did  not  run  then  as  supposed."    (p.  313,  n.  312.) 

"  The  direction  taken  by  Alexander  against  the  Malli,  and  the 
situation  of  their  territory,  as  described  by  the  historians  of  his 
campaigns,  depends  entirely  upon  where  the  Hydraotes  [Rdw(] 
united  with  the  Akesines  [C%w-aJ]  at  that  period.  .  .  .  The 
Malli  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  country  between  the  lower  part 
of  the  courses  of  the  Hydraotes  and  Acesines,  and  also  the  district 
beyond  the  Hydraotes.  What  plainer  description  can  be  desired  to 
show  that  the  lower  part  of  what  in  comparatively  modem  days 
was  called  the  Eachin-db  Do-dbah,  in  part  of  the  Sandal  ^dfy 
the  Gondal  JBdr,  and  part  of  the  Ganji  Bar  adjoining  it  and  the 
Bari  Do-dbah  is  meant,  even  according  to  the  most  ancient  courses 
of  the  rivers  that  we  know  of.  .  .  .  The  junction  of  the  Acesines 
[Ohin-ab]  with  the  Hydraotes  [Eiwf]  .  .  .  in  the  time  of  the 
•Arabs  .  .  .  took  place  about  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Multdnf 
but  in  Alexander's  day  it  probably  took  place,  to  judge  from  the 
most  ancient  channels,  much  higher  up,  and  between  Sidhu  Id 
Sard'e  and  Shor  Kot,  but  nearer  to  the  latter  place."  (p.  362, 
n.  360.) 

**  Alexander  himself,  however,  ....  advanced  laterally  from 
the  left  [east]  bank  of  the  Acesines  [^iin-6b],  that  is,  into  the 
Rachin-ab  Do-dbah,  and  encamped  near  a  small  stream  which 
skirted  the  western  edge  of  the  desert  [^dr?]  that  intervened 
between  the  upper  settlements  of  the  Malli  upon  the  Hydraotes 
[Rdwf],  and  came  to  a  halt  for  a  short  time.  This  stream,  no 
doubt,  refers  to  one  of  those  nahrs,  or  old  canals,  as  they  are 
supposed  to  be,  still  to  be  traced  in  the  present  Jhang  district. 
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After  inarching  the  remainder  of  that  day  and  all  night,  at  dawn 
he  arrived  hefore  the  Malli  stronghold,  the  march  across  the  desert 
{_hdr~\  having  exceeded  twenty-five  miles.  He  was  still  in  the 
Rachin-db  Do-abah,  but  it  is  not  said  in  what  direction  his  march 
lay,  but  it  may  have  been  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  or  even 
more  towards  the  east,  from  the  context,  and  the  time  it 
subsequently  took  to  convey  him  to  the  confluence  of  the  two- 
rivers,  after  he  was  wounded,  and  that  depends  on  where  that 
confluence  was.  The  distance  mentioned,  if  he  marched  south- 
east from  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Chin-db,  would  have  brought  him 
to  the  northwards  of  where  Kot  Kamdliah  now  stands,  if  not  to 
within  four  or  five  miles  west  of  Samandar,  on  the  road  from 
Mu^idnah  to  Ghugherah.  Wherever  it  was,  the  people  were 
taken  by  surprise,  and  their  city  and  fortress  stormed."    (p.  364.) 

'*  The  place  where  Alexander  was  so  badly  wounded  in  storming 
it.  Where  this  fortress  might  have  been  I  cannot  say,  but  it  was 
in  the  Rachin-db  Do-dbah,  not  far  from  the  then  banks  of  the 
Hydraotes  [Kawi],  and  somewhere  to  the  northward  of  Kot 
Kamdliah,  or  between  that  place  and  Samandar,  or  even  further 
north  near  the  old  channel  of  the  river  shown  in  the  general  map, 
No.  1 .  .  .  .  The  place  could  not  be  Multdn  .  .  .  which  was 
too  far  south.  .  .  .  The  descriptions  given  by  the  Greek  writers 
clearly  show  that  all  these  operations  took  place  in  the  Rachin-db 
Do-dbah,  between  the  Chin-db  and  the  Rdwf,  in  whatever  direction 
they  may  have  flowed  at  that  period,  and  chiefly  on  the  banks  of 
the  latter,  eighty  miles  north-east  of  Multdn,  and  nearly  double 
that  distance  north-north-east  of  U'chchh."     (p.  364.) 

"Hence  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  *fix'  upon  modem 
places  as  ancient  sites,  and  *  identifying '  them  with  places 
mentioned  by  the  Greeks.'*     (p.  377.) 

'^Alexander,  having  left  the  confluence  of  the  three  united 
rivers,  Hyphasis,  Acesines,  and  Hydraotes,  with  the  Indus  .  .  . 
according  to  the  Greek  writers,  but  according  to  the  courses  of  the 
rivers  in  ancient  times,  down  the  Hakrd  or  Wahindah,  after  the 
junction  of  the  Panch  Nad  or  Panj  Ab  rivers,  including  the 
Ab-i-Sind  or  Indus,  with  it  at  Dosh-i-Ab.    .     .     ."     (p.  461.) 

The  above  extracts  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  position  taken 
up  by  Major  Raverty  with  regard  to  the  *  identifications '  so 
confidently  and  freely  published  by  Cunningham,  McCrindle, 
and  other  writers,  and  blindly  accepted  by  most  people  on 
their  authority. 
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But  the  natare  and  extent  of  the  changes  in  the  Fanjab 
rivers  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  without  careful 
study  of  maps  on  an  adequate  scale,  and  of  Major  Baverty's 
discursive  comments  at  their  full  length  —  a  task  which 
very  few  readers  would  care  to  undertake.  The  materials 
collected  in  this  paper  should,  however,  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that,  although  identification  of  particular  spots  in 
the  territory  of  the  Malloi  and  Oxydrakai  is  absolutely 
impossible,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  position 
of  that  territory  as  a  whole. 

The  confluence  of  the  Hydaspes  (Bihat  or  Jihlam)  river 
with  the  Akesines  (Cinab)  took  place  at  a  point  much 
higher  up  than  the  present  confluence.  Its  exact  position 
is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  thirty  to  forty  miles  north 
of  Jhang,  which  is  situated  in  N.  lat.  31°  16'  16",  E.  long. 
72°  21'  45". 

The  old  confluence  of  the  Hydraotes  (Ravi)  with  the 
Akesines  (including  the  Hydaspes)  was  not  very  far  removed 
from  the  present  confluence,  but  was  probably  about  fifteen 
miles  higher  up,  and  some  forty  miles  to  the  south  of  Jhang. 
These  two  confluences  mark  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Mallian  power,  which  may  be  defined  approximately  as 
running  along  E.  long.  72^  25'  between  N.  lat.  31°  50' 
and  30°  40'. 

Eastward  the  Malloi  extended  beyond  the  Hydraotes 
(Ravi)  to  an  amount  not  capable  of  exact  definition.  Their 
territory,  therefore,  included  the  greater  part  of  the  Jhang 
District  and  the  north-western  portion  of  the  Montgomery 
District.  The  old  course  of  the  Hyphasis  (Bias  or  Biah), 
which  passed  Debalpur  {vulg.  Dipalpur)  ^  and  Kasur  was, 
perhaps,  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  Malloi.  We 
oannot  be  far  wrong  if  we  indicate  the  Mallian  territory 
as  extending  along  both  banks  of  the  Hydraotes  (Ravi), 
from  Shorkot  on  the  south-west  to  Lahore  on  the  north-east. 
The  Kathaioi  occupied  the  left,  or  eastern,  bank  of  the 
Hydraotes  above  Lahore,  and  the  Oxydrakai  lay  to  the  east 

^  Eaverty  (p.  375,  note  380)  giyes  a  full  account  of  Debalpur. 
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of  the  Kathaioi,  along  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis  (Bias)^ 
in  the  country  now  known  as  the  Amritsar,  GaurdaspuTy 
Kangra,  and  Hoshiarpur  Districts.  The  vines  characteristic 
of  the  Oxydrakan  territoiy  must  have  been  grown  in  the 
lower  hills  about  Pathankot,  and  the  altars  of  Alexander 
should  be  looked  for  along  the  most  ancient  bed  of  the  Bias,. 
whichever  that  may  be,  not  many  miles  from  Gaurdaspur. 
I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  traces  of  those  massive 
structures  may  still  exist. ^  They  have  never  been  looked 
for  in  the  right  place. 

If  the  corrupt  and  unintelligible  passage  of  the  Indika 
of  Arrian  be  put  aside,  all  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of 
the  position  assigned  by  me  to  the  Malloi,  Oxydrakai, 
and  Kathaioi,  which  makes  the  history  of  the  operations 
against  the  allied  tribes  for  the  first  time  intelligible ;  and 
I  tenture  to  think  that  any  future  map  of  Alexander's 
Indian  campaign  may  safely  be  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  sketch-map  which  accompanies  this  paper. 

The  maps  published  by  Cunningham  and  McCrindle 
certainly  contain  very  serious  errors.^  Both  these  authors 
agree  in  placing  the  Malloi  around  Multan,  which  is  muck 
too  far  south  and  remote  from  the  allied  Kathaioi.  There  is 
no  reason  whatever,  except  a  transparently  false  etymology, 
for  connecting  the  Malloi  (probably  =  Mdlavd  or  Malaya) 
with  Multan  (Mulasthdnapura).  Mr.  McCrindle  brings  the 
Oxydrakai  down  to  the  south  of  the  Malloi,  below  parallel 
30^  an  absolutely  impossible  position.  Cunningham,  again 
misled  by  fanciful  etymologies,  places  the  Oxydrakai  in  the 
Jhang  District,  the  true  country  of  the  Malloi.  Neither 
author  distinctly  marks  the  country  of  the  Kathaioi,  but 
Cunningham   '  identified  '   their  chief  city,   Sangala,  with 


1  They  were  "  to  equal  in  heij^ht  the  highest  military  towore,  and  to  exceed 
them  in  point  of  breadth"  (Arrian,  Anab.^  v,  29);  built  **o£  squared stono" 
{Curtiusj  ix,  3);  **  50  cubits  in  height'*  (Diodoras,  xrii,  9.3);  subsequently 
worshipped  **in  the  Ilellenic  fashion  by  the  kings  of  the  Praisiai"  (Plutarch, 
jilex.y  en.  Ixii) ;  erected  in  ^'a  camp  of  unusual  size  and  splendour''  (Justin, 
xii,  9).     Pliny  places  the  altars  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  II}'phasis. 

2  Cunmugham^  **  Ancient  Geography  of  India,"  facing  p.  104;  McCrindie, 
**  The  Invasion  of  India  by  Alexander  the  Great,"  facing  p.  .)7.  Major  Raverty 
erroneously  accepts  Cunningham's  site  for  Sangala. 
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the  mound  of  that  name  in  the  Gujranwala  District,  about 
fifty-five  miles  W.N. W.  from  Lahore.  This  '  identification/ 
as  already  observed,  has  been  proved  to  be  impossible,  and 
is  given  up  by  Mr.  McCrindle,  who  is  generally  inclined 
to  follow  Cunningham.  In  the  location  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sophytes  (Sopeithes)  Mr.  McCrindle  again  ventures  to 
desert  Cunningham's  guidance,  and  places  the  kingdom  due 
north  of  Amritsar.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
is  some  discrepancy  between  ancient  authors  on  the  subject. 
Major  Raverty  and  Cunningham  are  unquestionably  right 
in  locating  Sophytes  in  the  Salt  Range  to  the  west  of 
Jihlam.  Strabo's  statement  (xv,  31)  that  "  it  is  said  that 
in  the  country  of  SopeithSs  there  is  a  mountain  of  fossil 
salt  which  could  supply  all  India"  is  conclusive.  The 
altars  of  Alexander  are  placed  by  Mr.  McCrindle  nearly 
thirty  miles  to  the  east  of  Amritsar,  a  position  considerably 
too  far  south.  Cunningham  goes  still  farther  wrong,  and 
locates  them  forty  miles  to  the  south  of  that  city. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  maps  prepared  by  two 
eminent  authorities  are  not  only  discrepant  one  with 
the  other,  but  are  both  out  of  accord  with  the  original 
authorities.  Although  the  investigation  in  this  paper  has 
been  confined  as  far  as  possible  to  the  establishment  of  the 
true  position  of  the  autonomous  tribes  or  nations  in  the 
Eastern  Panjab,  the  same  principles  may  be  applied  to  the 
whole  story  of  Alexander's  movements  in  the  Panjab  and 
Sind.  If  they  are  so  applied,  all  the  current '  identifications  * 
to  be  found  in  many  well-known  books  will  disappear,  with 
one  exception. 

That  exception  is  Taxila,  of  which  the  site  is  marked  by 
so  many  indications  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken 
by  anybody  who  took  the  trouble  to  look  for  it.  But  from 
the  time  that  Alexander  left  Taxila  in  March  or  April, 
326  B.C.,  until  he  reached  Pura,  or  Bampur,  the  capital  of 
Gadrosia  (Mukran),  in  January,  324,  not  a  single  spot  can 
be  named  as  having  certainly  been  visited  by  him.  We  can 
make  out  the  position  of  the  countries  of  the  Malloi  and 
other  tribes  to  a  certain  extent,  but  we  can  neither  define 
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the  boundaries  of  those  countries  nor  identify  a  single  town 
in  them.  The  whole  face  of  the  Panjab  and  Sind  has  been 
changed,  and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
countries  passed  through  by  Alexander  no  longer  exist. 
Every  one  of  the  rivers  has  repeatedly  changed  its  course 
and  ranged  over  a  very  wide  area,  and  one  great  river,  the 
greatest  of  all,  the  Hah*a  or  Wahindah,  has  ceased  to  exist. 
The  coastline  has  advanced  considerably  more  than  fifty 
miles,  levels  have  been  altered  by  stupendous  earthquakes 
and  floods,  and  the  climate  has  been  profoundly  modified. 
In  these  circumstances  detailed  'identification'  of  specific 
localities  is,  as  Major  Raverty  truly  observes,  "  a  farce."  * 

^  The  advance  of  the  coastlme,  which  has  greatly  increased  the  length  of  the 
rivers,  must  necessarily  have  reduced  their  gradients  and  the  force  of  their 
currents.  The  Oinah  and  Jihlam  now  unite  quietly,  without  the  turmoil  which 
marked  the  confluence  of  the  Akesines  and  Hydaspes  in  Alexander's  time,  and 
was  still  marked  at  the  time  of  Timur's  invasion  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century.    Rain  used  to  fall  copiously  in  regions  now  practically  rainless. 
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Aet.    XXIY.— Notes  from  the  Tanjur.    By  F.  W.  Thomas, 

M.R.A.S. 


Professor  L.  de  la  Vall^e  Poussin  notes  the  following 
points  in  the"  text  of  the  livarakartrtvanirdkaram  printed 
above,  pp.  345-9  : — 

p.  346,  1.  7,  the  Tibetan  favours  the  reading  HiO^i^s 
rather  than  fqO^  "W  J 
1.  19,  probably  the  former  of  the  two  jfii's  should 

be  omitted ; 
1.  20,  should  we  insert  ^^  after   jfi{?    cf.  the 

Tibetan  ; 
1.  21,  should  we  read  VfKJi  for  tit;  ^  ? 
p.  347,  1.  l,for  ^inw  read  Wf. 

4.    The  Suprabhdtaatotra  of  SrhHanadeva. 

This  poem  is  contained  along  with  certain  other  stotras 
in  one  of  the  Nepalese  MSS.  presented  by  the  late 
B.  H.  Hodgson  to  the  Library  of  the  India  Office  (I.O., 
2921).  A  second  copy  is  included  in  the  collection  of 
the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  and  its  initial  verses  are  quoted 
by  Rajendra  Lala  Mitra  in  his  account  of  the  MS.  A  third 
copy  is  among  the  works  presented  to  Bumouf,  and  now  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Rationale  in  Paris. 

^  For  the  same  suggestion  I  am  indebted  also  to  Dr.  Stcherbatskoi,  who  would, 
o     r eover,  in  11.  19-20  read  X^  %^  f  sfifll  IT  . 
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IB,  as  the  reader  will  see,  a  morning  hymn  addressed  to 
Buddha,  whose  faith  remains  in  everlasting  dawn,  while  the 
remaining  divinities  and  sages,  including  the  sun  himself, 
sink  in  sloth  and  sleep. 

The  India  Office  MS.  presents  a  text  of  the  hymn,  in 
which  each  verse  is  followed  by  a  Nepalese  interpretation. 
The  text  is  in  so  depraved  a  condition  (see  the  notes)  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  edit  the  poem  without  the  help 
of  the  Tibetan  version  or  other  MSS.  Rajendra  Lala 
Mitra's  citations  seem  to  show  that  the  Calcutta  MS.  is 
nearly  as  corrupt,  but  they  supply  one  or  two  good 
readings.  It  may  be  not  out  of  place  to  express  a  suspicion 
that  some  of  the  other  works  from  Nepal  which  show  the 
worst  kind  of  corruptions  may  nevertheless  be  of  good  age, 
and  may  once  have  existed  in  a  less  fallen  condition. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  versions 
here  presented  diflfer  in  the  order  of  some  of  the  verses  (see 
the  bracketed  numbers  attached  to  the  latter).  In  all  the 
Sanskrit  MSS.  we  find  the  same  order  (except  that  the 
I.O.  copy  places  v.  22  after  v.  18),  which  is  preferable  on 
other  grounds.  The  Tibetan  translators  used  an  inferior 
MS.,  and  their  version  has  been  inaccurately  preserved,  so 
that  some  of  the  lines  arc  defective  or  hypermetrical. 

The  metre,  Malini,  was  probably  chosen  as  being 
common  to  many  Prabhata  verses  (see  the  Subhasitavali 
under  this  head). 
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1. 


2. 


I  Bgya  •  gar  .  skad  .  du  |  su  .  pra  .  bha  .  ta  .  pra  .  bha  .  ta  . 
sto  .  tra  I  bod  .  skad  •  du  |  rab  •  tu  .  sna  .  bar  .  nam  . 
lans  .  paAi .  bstod  .  pa  I 

I  bjig  .  rten  .  gsum  .  gyi .  mnaA  .  bdag  .  la .  phyag .  Atshalo  | 

Lha  .  yi .  tshogs .  dan .  grub  .  pa .  dri .  zaAi .  gtso  . 

dan  .  sdom  .  brtson  .  dban  .  mams  .  kyis  | 
bstod  .  tshig  .  sna  .  tshogs  .  dag  .  gis  .  lha  .  yul  . 

sa  .  steh  .  namsu  .  bstod  .  mod  .  kyi  | 
bdag  .  kyan  .  ji .  Itar  .  nub  ^  .  pas  .  Aphags  .  pa  . 

rdzogs  .  paAi .  sans  .  rgyas  .  bstod  .  bgyi  .  ste  | 
namkhaA  .  la  .  ni  .  mkhaA .  Idin  .  Aphur .  zes .  bun  . 

ba  .  rnams  .  ni  .  cis  .  mi .  Aphur  | 

mi .  mthun  .  phyogs  .  spans  .  gyur  .  ba  .  lus  .  pa  , 

med  .  paAi .  skyon  .  ni  .  zad  .  gyur  .  la  | 
btso  .  ma  .  gser  .  gyi .  mdog  .  can  .  padma .  rgyas . 

pa  .  Ita  .  bur  .  yans  .  paAi  .  spyan  | 
dpal .  Idan  .  mdzes .  paAi .  hoi .  kyi .  dkyil .  Akhor  . 

lha  .  yi .  tshogs  .  kyis  .  yons  .  bskor  .  baAi  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mhaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sna  .  bar  .  nam  .  lans  .  paAo  | 

bdud  .  kyi .  dpun  .  las  .  roam  .  par  .  rgyal  .  ba  . 

nam  .  ha  .  lam  .  na  .  good  .  mdzad  .  pa  | 
sa  .  gsum  .  phan  •  par  .  mdzad  .  pa  .  Akhri  .  6m  . 

dra  .  ba  .  gsum  .  la  .  dral .  mdzad  .  pa  | 
zi  .  baAi  .  bde  .  ba  .  rtsol .  bar  .  mdzad  .  pa  .  mi  . 

6es  .  ri  .  bo  .  Ajig  .  mdzad  .  pa  | 
stobs  .  bcu .  mhaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  •  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sna  .  bar  .  nam  •  lans  .  paAo  | 

gah  .  iig  .  lha  .  min  .  mi  .  dan  .  lha  .  mams .  kyi . 

yah  .  shon  .  du  .  bde  •  baAi .  gnas  .  thob  .  pa  | 
ma  .  lus  .  paAi .  saAi .  khamsu  .  Ajig  .  rten  .  gcig , 

bsdus  .  dbyahs  .  gsah  .  mthon  .  po  .  sgrogs  | 
[§ed  .  las  .  skyed  ^ .  pa  .  bsgo  .  byed  .  rah  .  byuh  . 

padmaAi .  skye  .  gnas  .  can  ^ .  gnid  .  log  .  gyur  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mhaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sha  .  bar  .  nam  .  lahs  .  paAo  | 


^  Sictornus. 


•  Sic  for  tkyetf 


*  caniy  text. 
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5. 


«. 


7. 


8  (10). 


^ar  .  gyi .  ri/a  .  rtseAi .  nos  .  la .  gnas  •  An .  dmar  . 

poAi  .  hoi  .  kyis  .  gnan  .  non  .  pa  | 
mun  .  paAi  .  tshogs  •  rnams  .  Ajoms  .  par  •  byed  . 

par  ^  .  skye  .  dgu  .  rnams  .  kyi  .  mig  .  gcig  .  du  | 
ni  .  ma  .  de  .  yan  .  myos  .  pas  .  Aphyin^  .  cin  . 

mam  .  pa  .  kun  .  tu  .  gnid  .  log  .  gyur  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mnaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  •  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sua  .  bar  .  nam  .  lans  .  pa^o  | 

glah  .  bo  .  che  .  Itar  .  dkar  .  bsil .  bsil  .  baAi  .  zer . 

can .  ri  .  boh  .  mtshan  | 
mtshan  .  mo/a  .  thig  .  le  .  Ita  .  bur  .  mdzes  .  pa  . 

kun  .  gyi .  gtsug  .  gi  .  nor  .  bu  .  gah  | 
draan  .  paAi  .  mdahs  .  dan  .  bral  .  ba  .  des  .  ni  . . 

mam  .  pa .  kun  .  tu  .  giiid  .  log  .  gyur  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mnsih  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sha  .  bar  .  nam  .  lahs  .  paAo  | 

rab  .  mchog  .  lag  .  pa  .  bzi  .  ba  .  bcu  .  drug  . 

phyed  .  phyed  .  phyogs  .  kyi .  gdoh  .  pa  .  can  | 
bzlas  .  dan  .  fles ' .  pa^i .  cho  .  ga  .  §es  .  din  .  hes  . 

brjod  .  rig  .  byed  .  Adon  .  pa  .  po  | 
dri  .  med  .  padma^i  .  skye  .  gnas  .  tshahs  .  pa  . 

de  .  yah  .  rab  .  tu  .  gnid  .  log  .  gyur  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mha/*  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sha  .  bar  .  nam  .  lahs  .  pa/io  | 

utpal  .  snon  .  po/a  .  hdah  .  ma  .  Itar  .  sho  . 

padma  .  Itar  .  dkar  .  yahs  .  pa^i .  mig  | 
Iha  .  min  .  gtso  .  bo  .  thams  .  cad  .  bcom  .  gyur  . 

thams  .  cad  .  byed  .  pa  .  sna  .  tshogs  .  gzugs  | 
khyab  .  Ajug  .  kyah  .  ni  .  yun  .  rih  .  gnid  .  log  . 

mhal .  gyi .  gnas  .  las  .  thar  .  ma  .  gjrur  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mhaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  •  tu  .  sha  .  bar  .  nam  .  lahs  .  paAo  | 


*  Sic  for  pa  ? 
'  Sic  for  hphyan, 

3  ze8(?). 
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9(8). 


10  (9). 


11  (12). 


12  (13). 


gans  .  kyi .  ri .  hohi .  rtse  .  la  .  gnas  .  6ih  .  sbrul . 

kyis  .  mchod  .  phyir  .  thogs  .  pa  .  Achan  | 
gron  .  khyer  .  sum  .  brtsegs  .  sreg  .  par  .  nus  . 

gan  .  stag  .  gi  .  pags  .  paAi  .  gos  .  gyon  .  pa  | 
rtse  •  gsum  .  can  .  dreg  .  ri  .  mchog  •  bu  •  mo  . 

dan  .  ni .  Ihan  .  cig  •  gflid  .  log  .  gyur  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mnaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sua  .  bar  .  nam  .  lans  .  paAo  | 

hhav  .  ba^i .  rdo  .  rje  .  lag  .  na  .  thogs  .  Ah  .  Ilia  . 

min  .  mams  .  kyis  .  thub  .  dkaA  .  ba  | 
Iha  .  yi .  gtso  .  bo  .  bde  .  sogs  .  bdag  .  po  .  rmons . 

pa^i .  bsam  .  pas  .  rnam  .  par  •  Akhor  | 
mtshan  .  mo  .  min  .  dan  .  mtsban  .  mo  .  giiid .  log . 

Adod  .  pa^i  .  Adam  .  du  .  nes  .  par  .  byin  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mhaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sha .  bar  .  nam  .  lans  .  paAo  | 

zla  .  ba  .  kha  .  ba  .  ku  .  mu  .  da  .  mtshuns  .  chan  . 

Athuhs  *  .  mig  .  ni  .  dmar  .  gyur  .  la  | 
Adod  .  pa  .  brtan  .  sra  .  sgeg .  po .  thon  .  gi^ol .  lag . 

na  .  Adzin  .  par  .  brtson  | 
stobs  .  can  .  de  .  ni  .  nam  .  gruAi  .  mgul .  nas  . 

Akhyud  .  cin  .  Adi .  na  .  rial .  bar  .  gyur  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mnaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sna .  bar  .  nam  .  lans  .  paAo  | 

glafi  .  chen  .  gdon  .  can  .  mche  .  ba  .  gtsigs'  .  pa . 

rnam  .  pa  .  kun  .  tu  .  Agegs  .  byad  .  pa  | 
Agram  .  paAi .  hos  .  gnis  .  myos  .  chu .  rab .  Abab  . 

nus  .  pa .  sgra  .  gsan  .  mthon  .  po  .  sgrogs  .  pa .  yi . 
tshogs  .  kyi  .  bdag  .  po .  yan  .  ni .  chan  .  gi  .  btun  . 

bas  .  myos  .  par  .  gyur  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mnaA  .  ba  •  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  •  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sna  .  bar  .  nam  •  lans  .  paAo  | 


*  mthm,  text. 

*  Sie  for  ge%g  P 


J.E.A.8.  1903. 


46 
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13  (14).  I  zar  .  maAi .  me  .  tog  .  Itar  .  sno  •  gan  .  gi  .  lag  . 

pa  .  mcfaog  .  na  .  mdun  •  thun  .  thogs  | 
I  padma  .  sar  .  pa  .  Ita  .  hxxhi  .  lus  .  can  •  gdoh  . 

drug  •  Iha  .  min  •  khrun  .  khrun  •  bsad  | 
I  mig  .  gsum  .  Idan  .  pa  .  gzon  .  nu/a  .  tsliul  .  can  . 

de  .  yan  .  gnid  .  Athug  •  log  .  par  .  gyur  | 
I  stobs  .  bcu  .  mnaA  .  ba  .  khyod  •  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  •  tu  .  sha  •  bar  .  nam  .  lans  .  pa^o  | 

14  (11).  I  gan  .  zig  .  ral  .  pa  .  ser  .  skyaAi .  tshogs  .  bstan  • 

dmar  .  po  .  zans .  mdog  .  khrag  .  gi  .  mig  | 
I  phyugs  .  bdag  .  dgaA  .  baAi  .  dusu  .  gcig  •  du  . 

chags  .  pa  .  Ajoms  .  par  .  nus  .  pa  .  bo  | 
I  Adod  .  paAi .  Iha  .  yi  .  mdaA  .  sreg  .  lus .  can  .  me  . 

Iha  .  de  .  yah  .  gnid  .  log  .  gyur  | 
I  stobs  .  bcu  .  mn&h  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sha  .  bar  .  nam  .  lahs  .  paAo  | 

15  (17).  I  gsin  .  rje  .  chu  .  bdag  .  lus  .  han  .  gnod  .  sbyin  . 

Adre  .  dah  .  Ito  .  AphyeAi  .  dbah  .  bo .  dan  | 
I  de  .  bzin  .  A  jig  .  rten  .  skyoh  .  gzan  .  Iha  .  yul  . 

sa  .  steh  .  namkhaA  .  la  .  gna» .  pa  I 
I  gzon  .  nu  .  ma  .  la  .  rab  .  chags  .  zur  .  gyi  ^  .  Iha  . 

dah  .  Iha  .  min  .  mams  .  kyah  .  gfiid .  log  .  gyur  | 
I  stobs  .  bcu  .  mhaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sha  .  bar  .  nam  .  lahs  .  paAo  | 

16.  I  bas  .  mthaAi  .  gnas  .  chen  .  Mi .  na  .  drah  .  sroh  . 

han  .  spoh  .  'am  .  gi .  ra  .  sogs  .  dah  | 
I  kun  .  tu  .  rgya  .  sogs  .  gnas  .  hjog  .  rgyas  .  pa  . 

grog  .  mkhar  .  ba  .  dah  .  dgaA  .  byed  .  mams  | 
I  gzon  .  nu  .  mas  .  skye  .  gnas  .  chags .  ^ih .  rmohs . 

pa  .  de  .  mams  .  kyah  •  gfilid  .  log  I 
I  stobs  .  bcu  .  mhaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sha  .  bar  .  nam  .  lahs  .  paAo  | 

*  Sic  for  ^y w  P 
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17  (18).  I  arid  .  paAi  .  rgya  .  mtshor  .  byin  .  gyur  .  gti  . 

mug  •  dra  .  bas  .  khebs  .  paAi .  los^  | 
thub  .  pa  .  ser  .  skya  .  gzegs  .  zan  .  kun  •  tu  . 

^khor  .  zin  .  blun  .  paAi .  bsam  .  pa  .  can  | 
zi .  baAi .  bde  .  ba  .  yonsu .  uams  .  pa .  de .  mams . 

kyan  .  ni  .  giiid  .  log  .  gyur  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mnaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sna  •  bar  .  nam  .  lans  .  paAo  | 

18  (15).  I  zas  .  la  .  rab  .  chags .  dman  .  lus .  rtag .  par .  mal . 

Abyor  •  rjes  .  su  •  dgah  .  gyur  .  pa  | 
gnod  .  pa  .  sna  .  tshogs  .  mams .  dan  .  Idan .  paAi . 

yi  .  dags^ .  Ita  .  bur  .  tshig  .  paAi  .  lus  | 
zla  .  dbun^ .  Agro  .  ba  .  mam  .  bral  .  gan  .  yin  . 

gcer  .bu.de.  mams  .  kyan  .  giiid  .  log  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mhaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sna  .  bar  .  nam  .  lahs  .  pa^o  | 

*  A  defective  line ! 

2  Sic  for  dioaffs, 

3  Apparently  =  zlas  .  dbye  ^S^^  • 
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22  (19).  I  mi  .  (§68 .  mtshan  •  mo  •  mun  •  pa  •  sregs  .  pa^  . 

mal  •  cha  .  Athug*.  gyon  .  cin  | 
I  yul .  gyi .  snas  •  rtan^ .  la  .  ni  •  rab  .  Athug .  gnid  . 

log  .  gyur  .  paAi .  tshe  | 
I  dge  •  dan  .  mi .  dgeAi .  Abras  .  bu  .  yonsu  •  Adre  . 

log  .  byed  .  pa  .  na  | 
I  rtag  .  pa  .  nid  .  du  .  gnid  •  sad  •  gan  .  yin  .  de  . 

la  .  pbyag  .  Atshalo  | 

23  (20).  I  chu  .  Agram  .  dag  .  du  .  ba  .  Ian  .  rigs  .  brgya  . 

mams  .  kyis  .  chu  .  Athuns  •  te  | 
I  noms  .  nas  .  hgvo  •  bar  .  gyur  .  naAan  .  chu  .  la 

bri  .  bar  •  mnon  .  pa  .  med  | 
I  de  .  bzin  .  thub  .  pa  .  snan  •  dnags  .  mkhan 

brgyas  .  yan  •  dag  .  bstod  •  g3rur  .  kyan  | 
I  yon  .  tan  .  rgya  .  mtsho  .  legs  .  paAi .  gter  •  chen 

zad  .  par  .  gyur  .  ma  .  yin  | 

24  (21).  I  rab  .  tu  .  nam  .  nans  .  khyod  .  gcig  •  pu  •  yi  •  ye 

des  .  spyan  .  phye  .  gyur  •  bstod  .  pas  | 
I  hjig  .  rten  .  gsum  •  mgon  .  rta  .  bdun  •  hod 

kyis  .  hgro  .  hdi .  rtag  .  tu  .  snan  .  byas  .  te  | 
I  sna  .  tsbogs  .  lam  .  thob  •  lam  .  nan  .  las  .  bzlog 

Abyor  .  Idan  .  dpal .  gyis  .  byas  .  pa  .  dag  | 
I  dgos  .  mod  .  ran  .  dgar  •  bde  .  blag  .  dnos  .  grub 

mam  .  pa  .  kun  .  tu  .  spyod  .  gyur  .  oig  | 

I  yan  .  dag  .  par  .  rdzogs  .  paAi  .  sans  .  rgyas 
lags  .  kha  .  cheAi .  rgyal .  po  .  idri  •  ha  .  ri  •  da 
de  .  vas  .  bstod  .  pa  .  rdzogso  || 

»  Sic  for  ared? 

'  Sic  for  anas  .  atan. 
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V.  1.— a.  o^: :  80  all  the  MSS. ;  Tib.  has  gt80  =  ^%:  ? 
b.  ^ft^RTfTH*  •  This  appears  to  be  the  reading  of  all 
the  sources;  but,  since  ^ftrf^t  would  best  go  with 
this  word  and  is  so  taken  by  the  Tibetan,  it  appears 
probable  that  it  is  an  early  mistake  for  4Ch^qi4):  or 
the  like. 
d.  '9ps(f^  ir^lRTT?)  .  .  .  lUfm  ftt^^t :  MinayefE's 
MSS.  vary  between  iTd^^  •^Wl  •^5T%  and  between 
^rrf^W  ft[^^i  and  ^rrf?!  ftR^i: .  The  I.O.  MS.  has  irnt 
.  .  .  Jl[{^.  Minayeff,  reading  ^Tfvfcni}  as  a  de- 
nominative, translates  "  Why  do  not  the  beetf,  since 
they  imitate  Garuda,"  etc. ;  but  the  Tibetan  requires 
the  rendering  ''In  the  sky  Garuda  flies,  why  do  not 
the  bees  fly  ?,''  and  this  is  also  demanded  by  the  sense. 
We  must  understand  4|^>f€||?t  as  'traversed  by  Garuda,* 
which  is  grammatically  defensible,  though  awkward. 
^IMMMt  would  depart  too  far  from  the  MSS.,  and  does 
not  satisfy  the  balance  of  the  phrase. 

^rf5m#  (MinayeflE:  I.O.  •'f^T*,  Calc.  •fHWf) 
agrees  with  the  Tibetan  (^phaga  .  pa^). 

V.  2.— c.  ^Tf^TTrfx;^:  (1.0.  ^Tf^*i  Calc.  fTt^, 
Minayeff  with  three  MSS.  ^^t^X!*,  rendering  'with 
bright  halo ')  is  the  reading  of  one  MS. :  the  Tibetan 
Iha  .  yi  .  tshogs  records  a  reading  ^T^^®- 

V.  3.— J.  f^fl^ill^l^*:  Since  the  reading  f^niPfTy  which 
the  Tibetan  renders  '  the  three  creepers,'  will  not  scan. 
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we  must  with  Minayeff  accept  the  reading  of  two  MSS. 
*  the  creepers  called  women/  and  find  here  an  error  on 
the  part  of  the  Tibetan  translators. 
c-  ^^^<^Mh^<^I^^  *  giver  of  complete  blessing/  MinayeflE. 
The  I.O.  MS.  has  ^5^0.  But  the  Tibetan  is  doubtless 
right  in  suggesting  ipf®  zi .  ha.      Cf.  17c. 

V.  4.— a.     "^Rnnirra^  .*    MinayefE    •^  ;    '  having  won   a 
foremost  place  of  happiness/  Tib.,  but  the  verse  is 
unmetrical ;  omit  yan  and  ha  ? 
i.    ^Sra^npr'HT^,  MinayefE;  but  the  I.O.  MS.  reading 
®WJft  (i.e.  ^W^)  is  supported  by  the  Tibetan  °kham8u, 
^'IW^rtnis^  'the  one  sound  for  the  creation  of 
the  world ' :  the  Tib.  adds  '  resounding  loudly  in  secret/ 
and  omits  '  creation  ' ;   probably,  therefore,  it  followed 
a  different  reading.     Cf.  infra  12J. 
c.    xra^^tf'ft:  ^T^  is  \mmetrical.     Tib.  gives  TRJ,  which 
however  is  not  decisive.     The  Tib.  verse  is  hyper- 
metrical ;  omit  can  ? 

T.  5.— a.  f^l?^^^1M :  Tib.  has  dmar  .  pohi .  horf  .  kyis  . 
gnah  .  non  .  i^a  =  tdmra-prahhayd  pidayan  (?  gnah  for 
gnan), 
b.  fMiH<3i^r*H*fll  :  Minayeff's  f7Tf7T^r«l<iqf  ^1  *  de- 
stroying the  darkness  with  its  rays '  is  grammatically 
objectionable,  and  the  Tib.  gives  'destroying  the 
throngs  of  darkness.'  I.O.  has  fTlfifTftfWf . 
c^  Tt%Tft  'I^^^  (MinayefE  •trfx:^!^,  the  MSS.  varying 
between  this  and  '^f'f^fT'ra  ^^^  Xf^JifXJ(^)  '  Tib. 
supports  this,  reading  ni  ,  ma  .  de  .  yah  .  myos  .  pas  . 
hphyin  (for  hphyan)  =  J^l  ^ift  ^R^Tc^  IWtW. 

V.  6.— a.     The  Tib.  line  is  short  by  two  syllables. 

b.  Jlio  :  Two  MSS.  and  Tib.  have  iri«. 

c.  "^irfinn!'  :  Does  Tib.  dman  .  pdht  .  mdahs  .  dan  .  bral . 
ba  represent  ^rft[^BW[^J^]TTT,  or  is  hral  an  error 
for  hire/ ? 
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V.  7.— J.     ties  .  (or  zes  .)  .  pahi  =.  niyama  is  obscure.     ?  react 

zi  .  bahi,     Note  •ftw • . 
V.  8.— J.    ^Ttryrrfn  (so  MinayefE  and  Tib.) :  two  MSS. 

give  •^W'  and  •^WT* . 
V.  9.— a.     ^^0(75  .^fl?  .  hchah  (=T5^if^)   should  perhaps  be 

thag  .  j9rr  .  hchah  'wearing  a  cord.' 
c.    dreg,  also  (?= 'pride'),  is  perhaps  an  error  for  des 

*by  him.' 
V.  10.— «.     ^TTTTft  (I.O. ;  Minayeff  ^innfrO  ^  supported 

by  the  Tib.  Iha  .  min  .  mams  .  kyis  .  thub  .  rfAah  .  ba. 
J.     Ij^^di:  I.O. ;  MinayefE  •f^:,  but  one  of  his  MSS. 

has  •^cTT  and  another  •f^xIT . 
V.  11.— i.     ®mit^  (so  also  Minayeff),  while  the  Tib.  sgeg  .  po 

probably  represents  ®^^.     Tib.   also  probably  read 

Whr^TRW^^   {thoh  .  gsol  .  lag  .  na  .  hdzin  .  par  , 

brtson)  for  ^t^^  llfHf^,  but  the  line  lacks  two 

syllables  :  the  I.O.  MS.  gives  Wt^rf^ra^T^^^rr  • 
V.  12,— a.     flsjdl  (Minayeff  and  Tib.  •in)>  the  reading  of 

the  I.O.  MS.  and  two  others,  seems  preferable, 
i.    t'r'rf^cf^^VT^  :    the  ^^iRf'   of   two  MSS.  leave* 

a  hiatus.     Tib.  represents  i|itfddfl[€14|^IIM<|UH{^ . 
^Q<l^ui^lU:jS:  (so  MinayefE ;  I.O.  •^nftif*) :  the 

Tib.  sgra  .  gsaii  •  mthon  .  po  •  sgroga  .  jt^a  is  an  unmetrical 

insertion  from  v.  4,  which  has  displaced  the  rendering 

of  this  phrase. 
V.  13. — c.    fi«|*|^«  :  The  text  here  given  is  that  of  MinayefE^ 

which  however  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.     Two  MSS. 

give  t«TW^nlt>  and  the  Tib.  seems  {hthug)  to  imply  some 

adverb.     In  supplying  f^R^ii:  ^pTTTlj^  {^^iff  •  g»um  . 

Man  .  pa  .  gzon  .  nuhi .  tshul .  can)  it  must  be  mistaken* 

v.  14. — b,  ^V^^(\K^^^\^  (=  Tib.  p/ii/ugs  .  bdag  .  dgah  . 
bahi  .  dimi)  comes  nearest  to  the  I.O.  and  two  other 
MSS.  (oft^^o). 
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^xer*  :  Tib.  gcig  .  tu  .  chags  ,  pa°  apparently  implies^ 
l(^4|4{|pf^^: ,  which  will  however  not  scan  unless  we 
read  ^%i|  (for  ^%)  before  it.  This  is  very  likely 
what  underlies  the  unintelligible  ciril^^fM^T^ITT^^* 
of  the  I.O.  MS.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  Tib.  gcig  . 
tu  may  be  an  error  for  tshig  ,  pa  =^ '^(J^ .  Was  the 
original  if^^BT^^^:  ? 

C'  WXHK^fW^(\^  (Tib.  hdod .  pahi .  Iha  ,  yi .  mddh  .  sreg  • 
lus  .  cariy  where  sreg  'bum'  is  probably  a  mistake 
for  gmgs  Jffmf() :  Minayeff's  ^RT^ir^f^^t^  gives  no 
meaning. 

V.  15. — c.  ij^p!4{4^^1^^ft|7n^  is  the  reading  of  all  the 
MSS. :  Tib.  gzon  ,  nu  .  ma  .  la  ,  rab  .  chags  .  zur .  gi/i  . 
Iha  .  dan  .  Iha  .  min  .  mams  =  ^^f?fH^^^I^I  ^TT^TT^ 
does  not  correspond,  and  the  verse  is  hypermetrical. 
Was  the  original  ztir  .  gyis  .  blta  {^{WiV*)  .  de  . 
mams  .  kyah  ? 

V.  16. — In  this  verse  the  Tib.  text  is  very  corrupt  and  the 
equivalents  in  some  cases  uncertain.  We  have  nan  • 
spoh  =  ^^,  'am  .  gi  .  ra  =  ^pfiTT^,  rgyas  .  pa^^B^y 
grog  .  mkhar  .  pa=  qi^Hv;  is  dgah  .  byed=i(jiiy  and 
is  kun  .  tu  miswritten  for  w^  ?  Bsam  .  tha  *  suburb  * 
and  gnas  .  cA^w  '  great  place '  are  no  doubt  stupid 
errors.  In  1.  3  there  are  two  syllables  wanting,  and 
the  expression  gzon  .  nu  .  mas  .  skye  .  gnas  .  chags  ia 
meaningless. 

In  the  Sanskrit  we  must  note  the  faulty  sandhi  of 
^JfirrW  (Minayeff  ^). 

V.  17. — c,  ^MH^HU^%\ni\^  (so  I.O.  MS.  and  Tib.) :  Minayeff 
reads  1R«  •^Wftf T^.     In  b  he  has  ^Ttm^  • 

TTftlfin^  ^®  omitted  in  the  Tib.,  which  also  reads^ 
^fif  (thub  .  pa)  for  ^ . 
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T.  18. — The  I.O.  MS.  here  agrees  with  MinayefE's  text,  which 
I  print.  The  Tib.  must  have  read  ^^ilH^il  (or 
cq;^!),  followed  perhaps  by  PlM^^^lig^l^i:.  It 
omits  ^^ .     What  is  >||«l|4||«1i: P 

w.  19-21  are  illegible  in  the  I.O.  MS.,  and  wanting  in  the 
Tibetan.  MinayefE's  text  agrees  (except  that  he  has 
Hm^I  for  ?l^:)  with  the  Jain  Suprabhdta,  in  which 
also  vv.  19-20,  mutatis  mutandis,  recur.  In  v.  21  he 
has  ^U|f?|. 

Y.  22. — xrf^if)  4^411  uj  (I.O.  and  Tib.)  seems  preferable  to 
Minayeff's  irf^'ifhS^rrtl' ,  and  it  is  supported  by  the 
Tibetan ;  but  both  are  grammatically  open  to  objection 
(uR^^^lui  active,  *  scattering  round  * !). 

V.  23. — c,  ^5|5f%ni?KfTO^Tref  (so  I.O.  and  Tib.) :  MinayefE 

V.  24. — The  place  of  this  verse  is  supplied,  in  the  Tibetan, 
by  a  different  one,  perhaps  in  Sragdhara  metre,  which 
we  may  tentatively  render  as  follows  :  — "  Having 
hymned  thee,  the  dawn  who  art  the  sole  powder  to 
the  eye  of  the  mind  (or  the  knowledge  of  thee,  the 
only  dawn,  which  is  a  powder  to  the  eye),  while  the 
ruler  of  the  three  worlds,  he  of  the  seven  steeds,  ever 
illumines  this  universe  with  his  rays,  may  those  who 
by  their  fortunate  glory  have  put  an  end  to  the 
path  of  evil  that  occupied  every  path  in  every  way 
enjoy  a  desired  elevation  with  happiness  according  to 
their  will."  Variants  in  Minayeff's  text  are  IJHTJ^, 
^f^,   ViTJ' ,  for  ^^BtlR,  ^rf^: ,  and  ir:t. 
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Art.  XXV. — Note  on  Nicolad  Manucci  and  his  '' Storia  do 
MogorJ'  By  William  Irvine,  M.R.A.S.,  late  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service. 

In  1705  there  appeared  at  Paris  a  work  entitled  "Histoire 
generale  de  Tempire  mogol  depuis  sa  fondation,  sur  les 
M^moires  portugais  de  M.  Manouchi,  Venitien  "  (4to,  pp.  272^ 
also  in  12mo,  2  vols.),  by  Father  Fran9oi8  Catrou,  of  the 
Company  of  J^sus.  The  narrative  breaks  off  at  the  end  of 
the  war  of  succession  between  Aurangzeb  and  his  brothers 
(1658-9).  In  1715  the  same  writer  supplemented  the 
above  work  by  bringing  out  what  he  calls  a  Third  Pai:t 
(4to,  pp.  107),  in  which  he  continues  the  story  to  the 
year  1707  and  the  battle  near  Agrah  between  two  sons 
of  Aurangzeb.  Besides  the  Hague  editions  in  1708  of  the 
French  text  of  1705,  English  translations  of  it  appeared 
in  1708, 1722  (second  edition),  and  1826  (a  new  translation) ; 
and  an  Italian  version  was  published  at  Venice  in  1731. 
Neither  in  English  nor  Italian  is  there  any  edition  of  the 
continuation  published  by  Catrou  in  1715. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Robert  Orme  was  the  first 
historian  to  make  use  of  Catrou's  work.  As  soon  as  the 
first  volume  of  his  "  Military  Transactions "  was  published 
(1763),  or  even  earlier,  Orme  began  to  collect  materials  for 
his  projected  continuation,  of  which  all  that  was  ever  written 
appeared  in  1782  under  the  title  of  "  Historical  Fragments  " 
(164  pages  in  the  4to  edition  of  1805).  In  the  index^ 
imder  either  "  Catrou  "  or  "  Manouchi,"  there  are  nineteen 
references.  In  his  first  note  on  the  book  (Note  iv),  he 
says  of  the  manuscript  that  it  is  "supposed  to  have  been 
carried  into  Holland,  and  is  well  worth  recovering."     The 
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same  note,  after  praising  the  elegance  of  Catron's  style, 
comments  on  the  want  of  chronological  arrangement.  Both 
Grant  Duff,  "History  of  the  Mahrattas ''  (1826),  and 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  "History  of  India"  (1841), 
quote  Catrou  (Manucci),  sometimes  with  approval,  at  other 
times  with  considerable  hesitation.  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  in 
his  "Revenue  Resources  of  the  Mughal  Empire  in  India, 
1593  to  1707"  (1871),  relies  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
figures  given  by  Catrou  (4to  edition  of  1705,  pp.  264-266). 
In  two  later  histories  the  evidence  of  Catrou  (Manucci) 
is  even  more  largely  referred  to  with  either  praise  or 
depreciation. 

In  1876  the  late  J.  Talboys  Wheeler  issued  vol.  iv, 
part  1,  of  his  "History  of  India  from  the  Earliest  Ages." 
On  p.  xii  of  the  Introduction  to  this  volume  Mr.  Wheeler 
writes  :  "  The  history  of  Father  Catrou  has  often  been  cited 
in  the  present  work.  It  forms  the  very  best  authority  for 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Shahjahan.  Catron's  history 
of  this  period  is  in  accord  with  that  of  Bemier.  Catrou  is 
far  more  successful  than  Bcrnier  in  bringing  out  the  true 
character  of  the  leaders  in  the  great  war  which  brought  the 
reign  of  Shahjahan  to  a  close.  Manouchi  must  have  sent  to 
Europe  copies  of  the  correspondence  between  the  prominent 
actors.  Catrou  quotes  letters  which  reveal  the  inner  nature 
and  disposition  of  the  writers.  The  substance  is  given  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  present  volume.  They  impart 
a  dramatic  character  to  the  history."  Mr.  Wheeler  returns 
to  the  subject  in  the  Introduction  to  vol.  iv,  part  2, 
published  in  1881,  adding  in  a  note  on  p.  ^iii:  "the 
original  memoirs  written  in  Portuguese,  which  Manouchi 
sent  to  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  [i.e.  the 
eighteenth]  century,  have  not  yet  been  discovered." 

The  next  writer  who  quotes  frequently  from  Catrou 
(there  are  ten  entries  in  his  index)  is  Professor  S.  Lane- 
Poolo  in  his  "  Aurangzeb  "  ("  Rulers  of  India,"  1893).  His 
verdict  on  Manucci  is  as  depreciatory  as  Talboys  Wheeler's 
is  laudatory.  According  to  him  the  work  is  full  of  errors, 
it  savours  strongly  of  the  c/ironique  scandaieuse,  it  is  the 
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production  of  a  malicious  and  disappointed  backstairs  under- 
ling ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  "  Histoire  "  by  Catrou  "  would 
be  invaluable,  if  there  were  any  means  of  authenticating  it 
by  comparison  with  Manucci's  MS/'  Probably  the  truth 
lies  between  these  two  extremes,  but  will  be  foimd  very 
much  nearer  to  Talboys  Wheeler's  than  to  Lane-Poole's 
position.  Again,  there  is  an  article  on  "Travels  in  the 
Mogul  Empire  '*  in  the  Quarterly  Heview  for  April, 
1893  (p.  519),  which  is  most  probably  from  the  hand  of 
Professor  S.  Lane-Poole,  where  the  question  of  Manucci's 
authority  as  a  writer  of  history  is  thus  summed  up: — 
*'Much  of  this  criticism  may  be  successfully  combated,  if 
the  Portuguese  text  can  be  produced  and  the  blame  for  the 
numerous  errors  of  the  published  work  thrown  upon  the 
editor.  But  until  this  is  done  Catrou-Manouchi  cannot 
safely  be  relied  upon  as  an  authority  for  Mogul  history." 
My  object  here  is  to  show  that  the  Portuguese  (and  in  parts 
French)  text  of  Manucci  can  be  produced,  that,  in  fact, 
two  copies  of  that  text  are  in  existence,  that  it  can  be 
translated  and  published  by  anyone  who  will  undertake 
the  labour  and  expense  of  such  a  task.  I  am  already  in 
possession  of  transcripts  of  the  text  which  have  been  made 
for  me  at  Berlin  and  Venice. 

In  1700  Nicola6  Manucci  sent  from  Madras  by  the  hands 
of  M.  Deslandcs,  a  Pondicherry  official,  the  first  three 
parts  of  "Storia  do  Mogor."  Owing  to  M.  Deslandcs' 
appointment  (28th  Dec,  1703)  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  died  on  the  1 3th  Feb.,  1706,  the  project  fell  through 
of  publishing  the  work  under  the  auspices  of  Louis  XIV, 
In  India  the  Jesuits  had  already  attempted  in  vain  to  obtain 
possession  of  it ;  in  Europe  they  were  more  successful. 
M.  Deslandcs  lent  the  MS.  to  Pere  Catrou,  and  the  result 
was  the  publication  of  the  "  Histoire,"  as  already  stated. 
The  MS.  was  deposited  in  the  Jesuit  College  of  Claremont 
at  Paris;  a  building  situated  opposite  St.  Etienne-du-Mont 
and  behind  the  Pantheon,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Lycee 
Henri  IV.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  sale  of  their 
property  was  decreed,  and  Manucci's  MS.  was  entered  as 
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No.  856  in  the  list  drawn  up  by  the  Commissary  under  the- 
ArrH  of  the  5th  July,  1763.  Baron  Gerard  Meermann 
(1722-1774)  bought  and  took  to  the  Hague  349  MSS., 
among  them  the  three  volumes  of  the  "  Storia  do  Mogor." 
On  the  death  of  his  son,  Comte  Jean  Meermann  (1753- 
1825),  the  Jesuit  MSS.,  then  reduced  to  250  in  number, 
were  sold.  Of  these  190  (including  the  "  Storia  do  Mogor  ") 
were  acquired  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  the  great  collector 
of  Middle  Hill,  Worcestershire,  and  Thirlestane  House, 
Cheltenham.  The  Manucci  work  is  entered  as  General 
No.  1945  in  the  privately  printed  "  Catalogus  Librorum 
.  .  .  .  ab  anno  1824  ad  1837,"  under  the  title  "  Historia 
de  Mogol."  After  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  his 
heirs  began  to  sell  his  vast  collections;  and  in  1887  the 
Konigliche  BibHothek  at  Berlin  bought  a  number  of  his- 
manuscripts,  in  the  purchase  being  included  the  "  Storia  do 
Mogor."  The  three  volumes  are  now  in  the  said  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin,  under  the  designation  of  Phillipps 
No.  1945  ;  and  they  are  fully  catalogued  on  p.  24  of 
"  Die  Romanische  Meermann  Handschriften  des  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps  in  der  koniglichen  Bibliotheke  zu  Berlin,  be- 
schrieben  von  Alfred  Schulze"  (4to,  Berlin,  1892).  In 
1901  the  three  volimies  were  transcribed  for  me  by  Herr 
A.  Otto,  whose  services  were  very  kindly  procured  for  me 
by  Professor  L.  Stem,  the  Librarian. 

After  the  dispatch  to  Europe  of  three  parts,  bringing 
events  up  to  1700,  Manucci  went  on  with  a  fourth  part,. 
commencing  with  the  eighteenth  century  (1701).  Some 
time  in  1704  or  1705  (the  "approbation"  or  permission 
to  print  is  dated  the  10th  April,  1704)  Catrou  sent  to 
Manucci  an  advance  copy  of  his  preface.  Manucci  was 
very  angry;  he  wrote  in  regard  to  Catrou,  "But  seeing 
that  he  meant  to  make  the  work  one  to  his  own  glory,  and 
mix  me  up  with  the  fables  told  by  other  authors,  thereby 
usurping  the  result  of  my  labours  and  fatigues  during  so 
many  years,  and  of  my  great  expenditure,  while  he  would 
have  the  coin  and  honour;  I  requested  him  to  return  the 
work  to  me."    To  make  sure  of  non-suppression,  Manucci 
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sent  to  Europe  the  original  rough  draft  of  the  first  three 
parts,  and  the  new  fourth  part,  by  the  hands  of  Father 
Eusebius,  of  Bourges,  a  French  Capucin,  to  whom  he  made 
over  a  Latin  letter  to  the  Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice,  dated 
Madraspaten  (i.e.  Madras),  the  15th  January,  1705  (170|  ?). 
These  documents  were  made  over  to  Lorenzo  Tiepolo  (1673- 
1742),  Venetian  ambassador  to  France  (1701-1708),  and  by 
him  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  who  deposited  them  in  the 
Library  of  St.  Mark  (which  in  1902  was  housed  in  the 
Doge's  Palace).  The  fifth  part  (which  only  exists  in  full  in 
Italian)  reached  Venice  at  some  date  before  February,  1712, 
In  1741,  when  the  above-named  L.  Tiepolo  had  become 
Librarian  of  St.  Mark,  A.  M.  Zanetti  and  another  published 
at  Venice  a  folio  volume  "Latina  et  Italica  D.  Marci 
Bibliotheca  Codicum  manu  -  scriptorum  .  .  .  ."  On 
pp.  235,  236,  Zanetti  gives  a  full  description  of  Manucci's 
;^S.  of  778  folios.  Codex  No.  xliv.  He  also  describes 
Codex  xlv,  of  740  folios,  which  is  a  translation  of  No.  xliv 
into  Italian  by  Conte  Stefano  Nivibus  Cardeira,  Portuguese, 
the  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Padua. 
There  were  also  in  Zanetti's  time  two  volimies  of  pictures, 
one  of  portraits,  the  other  of  gods  and  goddesses.  From 
the  former  of  these  volumes  the  cataloguer  gives  some 
reproductions  in  the  shape  of  three  very  fine  copper-plate 
engravings  of  (1)  Taimur  and  thirty-one  other  figures, 
(2)  Aurangzeb,  an  old  man  on  a  white  horse,  reading, 
twenty -five  figures  on  foot,  (3)  a  portrait  of  N.  Manucci, 
a  stout,  white-faced  man,  entirely  shaven,  dressed  in  Indian 
costume,  looking  to  left,  and  feeling  the  pulse  of  a  very  dark 
man.  Part  iv  from  Codex  xliv  and  part  v  from  Codex  xlv 
were  transcribed  for  me  in  1902  by  Signori  Gilberto  Mioni 
and  Carlo  Alberto  Corti,  of  the  St.  Mark  Library,  through 
the  good  offices  of  Professor  Dottore  Giulio  Coggiola,  sub- 
librarian. 

As  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  it  would  appear 
that  besides  his  manuscript  Manucci  sent  to  Europe  twa 
volimies  of  paintings.  Of  these  only  one  is  now  forthcoming 
at  Venice,  Classe  vi,  Codice  cxxxvi,  pictures  of  gods  and 
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goddesses,  with  a  few  battle-pieces^  all  in  colours,  and  two 
plans  of  a  battle  (that  of  Jajau  in  June,  1707).,  The  volume 
bears  a  large  book-plate  with  the  arms  of  Venice,  the  year 
1722,  and  the  name  of  the  then  librarian,  Hieronomo  Veniero. 
Of  the  portraits  the  only  trace  left  at  Venice  is  in  Classe  vi, 
Codice  ccclxv,  which  consists  of  Italian  descriptions  of  each 
portrait.  Cardinal  Placido  Znrla,  writing  in  1818,  "Di 
Marco  Polo  .  .  .  ,"  says  on  p.  293  that  the  Manucci 
MS.,  "  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  library,  had  been  irre- 
coverably mislaid  (smarrito)  in  the  late  political  troubles." 
The  librarian  thinks  this  a  very  inexact  statement ;  he  holds 
that  one  volume  was  stolen  (rapito),  not  mislaid.  The  manu- 
scripts Cod.  xliv  and  xlv  were  apparently  never  appropriated 
or  removed  by  the  French.  But  the  volume  of  portraits  was 
made  over  in  1797  to  the  French  commissary,  M.  Brunei, 
was  removed  to  Paris,  and  has  never  been  restored.  The 
volume  is  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris,  depart- 
ment of  Engravings,  No.  O.D.  45,  reserve ;  and  although 
rebound  in  scarlet  morocco,  sprinkled  with  the  imperial  bees 
in  gold,  it  still  bears  inserted  in  the  centre  of  the  cover  the 
diamond-shaped  impress  (on  calf  leather)  of  the  San  Marco 
library,  identical  with  that  on  the  outside  of  Codex  xliv 
(Zanetti)  still  at  Venice.  There  is  a  list  of  the  fifty-six 
pictures,  "d'une  splendide  execution"  in  E.  Blochet's 
*'  Inventaire  et  Description  .  .  .  .  "  (Paris,  1900). 
M.  Blochet  had  already  reproduced  one  of  these  pictures  in 
"  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  "  (1897),  p.  281,  the  portrait  of 
Khusrii,  son  of  Jahanglr. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  what  I  have  found  in  Manucci,  so 
far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to  study  him.  In  the  very  first 
chapter,  the  accoimt  of  his  journey  from  Venice  to  India,  he 
throws  unexpected  light  on  an  obscure,  one  might  almost  say 
an  unkno\vn,  episode  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of  England 
witli  Persia,  the  mission  of  Viscount  Bellamont  (Henry  Bard) 
from  the  exiled  Charles  II  to  Shah  Abbas.  Manucci,  a  lad 
who  had  run  away  from  home,  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
Lord  Bellamont,  and  travelled  with  him  from  Smyrna  to 
Qazwin,  Isi)ahan,  Shiraz,  Gombroon  (Bandar  Abbas),  Surat, 
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Burhanpur,  Sironj,  Dholpur,  and  Agrah.  Manucci  was  with 
the  ambassador  when  he  died  suddenly  in  June  (1656  P) 
near  Hodal,  a  sarde  on  the  road  between  Mathura  and  Dihli. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Firth,  of  Oxford,  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
the  history  of  that  period,  is  prepared  to  accept  Manucci's 
account  of  Bellamont's  mission  in  preference  to  that  in  the 
"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  which  is  in  Dr.  Firth's 
opinion  Tory  unsatisfactory.  Bellamont's  doings  in  Persia 
and  his  arrival  at  Surat  (January,  1656)  are  confirmed  by 
records  still  in  the  India  Office ;  though,  unfortimately,  the 
archives  of  the  East  India  Company  become  defective  at 
this  point ;  and  I  can  trace  no  report  of  the  ambassador's 
progress  beyond  Surat. 

In  one  way,  more  than  in  any  other,  Catrou  has  wronged 
Manucci ;  I  refer  to  the  total  suppression  of  Manucci's 
personal  narrative,  thereby  giving  rise,  as  I  believe,  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  adverse  comment  on  the  historical 
portion  of  the  "  Storia "  which  he  has  introduced  into  his 
*'  Histoire."  The  unpublished  text  is  full  of  Manucci's  own 
adventures ;  and  it  is  these,  mostly  interesting  for  their  own 
sake  and  excellently  narrated,  which  give  to  his  work 
a  vivacity  and  naturalness  that  go  far  to  remove  the  feeling 
of  distrust  inspired  by  a  perusal  of  Catrou's  "  Histoire." 
Catrou  was  too  much  concerned  with  classical  models, 
elegance  of  style,  and  the  dignity  of  history  to  do  justice 
to  a  writer  like  Manucci.  Moreover,  Catrou's  method  of 
dealing  with  his  authority  suppresses  one  fact,  on  which 
I  would  insist,  the  imusual  range  of  Manucci's  journeyings 
in  India. 

Not  only  did  Manucci  know  Agrah  and  Dihli,  but  he  had 
lived  for  years  at  Labor;  had  been  for  months  besieged 
in  Bhakkar  fort  in  Sind ;  had  travelled  from  Agrah  vift 
Allahabad,  Benares,  Patnah,  Dhakka,  and  Balasore  to  Hugli, 
thence  back  by  Qasimbazar,  Rajmahal,  Patnah,  and  Allahabad 
to  Agrah  and  Dihli.  As  captain  of  Rajah  Jai  Singh's 
artillery,  he  marched  from  Dihli  to  Aurangabad  and  thence 
towards  Bijapur ;  resigning  that  service,  he  proceeded  to 
Bassein   and  Goa.     Returning  to  Hindustan  he  settled  as 
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a  physician  at  Lahor;  next  he  removed  to  Bandora,  nine 
miles  north  of  Bombay,  but  on  the  loss  of  his  fortune, 
returned  to  Dihli.  In  1679  the  eldest  Prince  (Muhammad 
Mu'azzam,  Shiih  *Alam)  took  him  as  his  physician,  and  he 
accompanied  his  employer  first  to  the  Dakhin,  then  on  the 
return  march  to  Chitor  and  Ajmer  and  took  part  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Eana  and  Prince  Akbar  ;  finally 
accompanpng  the  imperial  army  from  Ajmer  to  Aurangabad 
(1681).  On  a  pretext  of  two  months'  leave,  he  quitted  the 
army  (1682  or  1683)  and  found  his  way  vi&  Surat  and 
Damaun  to  Goa.  There  he  played  a  part  in  the  negociations 
between  the  Portuguese  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sambhii  Ji, 
Mahrattah,  and  Shah  *Alam  on  the  other.  For  these  services 
he  obtained  from  the  Portuguese  in  1684  the  order  of  St.  Jago. 
On  visiting  Shah  *Alam's  camp,  that  prince  detained  him 
and  made  him  resume  his  duties ;  but  soon  he  managed  to 
escape  to  Giilkhandah  and  thence  to  the  east  coast.  From 
1686  he  lived  at  Madras,  where  he  married  the  widow  of 
an  Englishman,  and  owned  a  house  and  garden.  He  died 
at  some  unascertained  date  subsequent  to  February  1709,. 
having  been  employed  several  times  by  Governor  Pitt  as 
a  negociator.  Such  a  range  of  experience  is,  I  think, 
unparalleled  in  the  case  of  any  other  writer  of  his  class. 

I  will  now  run  rapidly  over  the  chief  historical  events 
that  are  dealt  with  by  Manucci,  in  regard  to  which  he 
was  a  contemporary,  and  in  some  cases  an  eye-witness. 
He  was  present  with  the  army  under  Dara  Shukoh  which 
left  Agrah  on  the  14th  May,  1658,  and  he  took  part  in  the 
fatal  battle  of  Samiigarh  on  the  4th  June,  1658.  He  wa» 
in  Aurangzeb's  camp  when  Murad  Bakhsh  was  entrapped 
and  seized ;  he  joined  Dani  at  Lahor,  marched  with  him  to 
Bhakkar,  and  commanded  the  artillery  during  its  invest- 
ment. He  describes  the  circumstances  of  Dara's  betrayal 
and  death,  and  the  merited  fate  of  his  betrayer.  He  recounts 
the  story  of  Tarbiyat  Khan's  embassy  to  the  Persian  monarch, 
the  insults  he  received,  the  burning  of  his  beard,  and  the 
ribald  parody  of  'Alamglr's  coin,  as  then  current  at  the 
Persian  Court — 
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Sikkah  zad  ba  qurs-i-panir 
Barddar-kmh-Upidar-glr} 

"  Struck  coin  on  a  round  of  cheese 
The  brother-slayer,  the  father-seizer." 

The  campaign  round  Goa  is  fully  treated  (1683-1686),  and 
the  Mogul  attacks  on  and  conquest  of  GKilkhandah  (1685- 
1687)  are  well  described.  In  the  later  years  (1686-1709) 
there  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  heathen  practices 
which  the  Jesuits  allowed  to  continue  among  their  converts, 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  persecutions  of  Christians 
at  Tanjor,  of  the  quarrels  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Capucins  over  the  spiritual  charge  of  Madras,  of  the  visit  of 
enquiry  by  Cardinal  Charles  Thomas  de  Toumon  (1668-1710), 
Patriarch  of  Antioch.  There  are  also  the  detailed  report  of 
a  case  before  the  Inquisition  at  Goa  in  1650,  given  to  the 
author  by  Father  Ephrem,  Capucin,  the  accused  (he  was 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain  of  Madras,  and  died  there  in  1694) ; 
and  a  statement  of  the  dispute  between  the  Jesuits  and 
Capucins,  most  spiritedly  written,  possibly  by  a  priest  and 
not  by  Manucci  himself,  reinforced  with  copious  quotations 
from  the  Vulgate.  Then  we  have  many  detailed  accounts  of 
Aurangzeb's  movements  between  1700  and  1707,  with 
references  to  the  desolate  state  of  the  country,  a  long  drought 
from  1702  to  1704,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  Mahrattahs 
at  Masulipatam  and  as  far  north  as  Gwaliyar.  When  Madras 
was  invested  by  Daud  Khan  in  1702,  Manucci  and  a  Brahman 
were  sent  out  to  negociate  ;  and  our  author  tells  the  whole 
story  from  his  point  of  view.  There  is  also  an  excellent 
account  of  an  attack  on  Cuddalore  by  Sulaiman  Khan,  Panni, 
brother  of  Daud  Khan.  In  short,  the  work  positively  teems 
with  facts  and  is  of  the  most  absorbing  interest;  it  would 

*  The  original  words  thus  imitated  in  sound  are : — 

Sikkah  zad  dar  jahanchU  mihr-i'mamr 
Shah  Aurangzeh't'^Alaniglr, 

The  chief  offence  to  the  Shah  of  Persia  came  from  the  title  taken  by  *Alamgir, 
the  *' World-seizer" ;  and  the  Persian  Court  referred  to  the  Indian  Emperor 
as  the  "  Black -man." 
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cover  many  pages  if  I  gave  merely  the  barest  enumeration  of 
names,  places,  and  events  occurring  in  it. 

This  is  neither  the  place  nor  the  time  for  a  critical 
examination  of  Manucci's  merits  or  demerits  as  an  historian. 
But  I  have  said  enough,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  prove  that  no 
writer  of  Indian  history  for  the  period  covered  by  him  (1658- 
1709)  will  be  worthy  of  serious  attention  imless  he  can  show 
that  he  has  diligently  studied  and  thoroughly  digested  the 
text  of  Manucci.  Credulous,  superstitious,  at  times  garrulous, 
he  may  be ;  but  he  was  a  keen  observer  with  unusual 
opportunities.  It  is  little  better  than  a  commonplace  to 
remark  on  the  value  to  the  historian  of  the  East  of  first-hand 
narratives  by  European  contemporaries.  What  to  the  Oriental 
is  self-evident  and  a  matter  of  course,  strikes  the  European 
as  novel  and  worthy  of  record ;  and  the  way  that  a  European 
presents  the  facts  is  much  more  likely  to  be  luiderstood  by 
us.  The  inestimable  value  of  Bemier's  work  has  never  been 
disputed  ;  in  my  opinion,  Manucci,  although  inferior  in  some 
respects,  is  in  others  distinctly  superior.  Manucci  ought  to 
occupy  a  place  at  Bemier's  side  as  the  best  European 
authority  for  the  history  of  India  in  the  years  succeeding 
those  dealt  with  by  the  earlier  writer. 

June  22nd,  1903. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    REMARKS. 

Since  writing  the  above  Note,  I  have  come  across  three 
other  references  to  Manucci.  In  "  Studii  Biografici  e 
Bibliografici  sulla  Storia  della  Geografia  in  Italia,"  by 
P.  Amat  de  S.  Filippo  (2nd  ed.,  2  vols.,  8vo,  Roma,  1882), 
there  is  on  p.  440,  vol.  i,  an  entry  devotod  to  Nicola^  Manucci. 
Reference  is  made  therein  to  the  original  manuscript  in  the 
Marciana  library  at  Venice  and  to  the  Italian  translation 
by  the  Conte  Stefano  a  Nivibus  Cardeira.  Three  sources 
are  quoted — Legrenzi,  Foscarini,  and  Zurla.  I  have  already 
referred    to    Cardinal    Zurla's    work.      Angiolo    Legrenzi,. 
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Venetian,  published  a  small  book  at  Venice  in  1705  called 
"  II  Pellegrino  nell'  Asia  .  .  .  ,"  in  a  preface  and 
four  parts.  The  third  book,  pp.  192-310  of  part  ii,  contains, 
his  travels  in  India;  and  on  p.  223  he  speaks  of  meeting 
Manucci  at  Aurangabad  in  1679.  In  part  v,  folio  221, 
Manucci  mentions  the  visit  of  this  Angiolo  Legrenzi  to 
Aurangabad.  Marco  Nicola6  Foscarini  (bom  4th  February, 
1695,  died  31st  March,  1763,  Doge  from  1762)  published 
in  1752  his  "Delia  Litteratura  Veneziana."  On  p.  441 
(edition  of  1854)  Foscarini  speaks  of  Manucci  (calling 
him  in  error  Antonio  Manuzio),  of  the  manuscript  in  the 
Marciana,  and  of  Catrou's  French  "  Histoire."  Foscarini 
emits  the  sound  criticism  that  few  will  approve  of  the 
entire  suppression  by  the  Frenchman  of  Manucci's  strictures 
on  the  Jesuits'  mode  of  conducting  Christian  missions  in 
India.  In  addition  to  the  passages  referring  to  missions  it 
would  be  possible,  as  Foscarini  points  out,  to  collect  from 
parts  i  to  iii  many  things  entirely  omitted  by  Catrou, 
such  as  strange  and  excellent  information  about  the  natural 
history  of  Hindustan  and  the  social  customs  of  the  people, 
Hindu  and  Mahomedan.  "  There  is  also  much  in  parts 
iv  and  v,  those  that  Catrou  never  saw "  ;  and  from  the 
"  Storia  "  oould  be  put  together  a  life  of  Manucci,  che/u  pienn 
d'accidenti  curiosi.  Foscarini  had  heard  that  Manucci  died 
in  1717  as  an  octogenarian.  Strangely  enough  I  discovered 
a  few  days  ago,  quite  by  accident,  that  Miss  Manning 
possesses  a  set  of  Indian  views  (lithographs)  taken  from 
some  Italian  book  (not  yet  identified).  Among  these  are 
four  coloured  portraits,  of  which  two,  those  of  Akbar  and 
Aurangzeb,  purport  to  be  taken  "  from  a  manuscript  of 
Manucci."  It  may  turn  out  when  the  book  is  found  that 
these  were  copied  from  the  volume  O.D.  45,  riserte,  now 
in  Paris. 

Jult/  Uty  1903. 
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Art.  XXVI. — An  early  Judceo- Persian  Document  from  Kliotan^ 
in  the  Stein  Collection,  with  other  early  Persian  Documents. 
By  D.  S.  Margoliouth  ;  with  an  Introductory  Note 
by  M.  A.  Stein  and  communications  from  W.  Bacher, 
A.  E.  Cowley,  and  J.  Wiesner. 


Introductory  Note. 

The  early  Persian  document  written  in  Hebrew  characters 
which  Professor  D.  S.  Margoliouth  has  at  my  request 
kindly  undertaken  to  publish,  and  of  which  his  present  paper 
is  intended  to  furnish  a  preliminary  account,  was  obtained 
by  me  in  the  course  of  my  journey  of  archaDological  ex- 
ploration in  Chinese  Turkestan  carried  out  during  1900-1, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Government  of  India. 

Small  as  this  fragmentary  document  might  appear  by  the 
side  of  the  ample  finds  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  records 
in  KharoshthI  and  Brahml,  Tibetan  and  Chinese,  which 
rewarded  my  excavations  at  sand-buried  sites  of  the  Khotan 
desert,  I  did  not  fail  to  recognise  from  the  first  its  claim  to 
special  interest,  as  it  is  the  sole  specimen  of  early  Hebrew 
script  which  has  as  yet  come  to  light  in  that  region.  But 
the  particidar  circumstances  attending  its  discovery  made  it 
desirable  to  postpone  any  notice  until  the  doubts  to  which 
they  might  give  rise  had  been  critically  examined,  and  if 
possible  also  settled,  by  competent  experts.  These  opinions 
of  experts  did  not  become  available  to  me  until  after  I  had 
prepared  my  Preliminary  Report  on  the  journey  as  well 
as    my  Personal   Narrative   of    it,    which    has    now   been 
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published.^  It  has  thus  been  left  for  the  present  occasion 
briefly  to  relate  the  circumstances  in  which  the  document 
was  obtained  by  me,  and  to  explain  the  conclusions  which, 
I  believe,  can  be  drawn  from  them  as  to  its  probable  origin 
and  date. 

In  Chapters  XVIII.-XX.  of  my  Personal  Narrative  I  have 
already  given  a  fairly  detailed  description  of  my  explorations 
at  the  ancient  site  known  to  Khotan  'treasure-seekers'  by  the 
name  of  Danddn-  Uiliq  and  situated  among  the  dunes  of  the 
Taklamakan  desert,  some  seventy  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
Khotan  oasis.*  By  means  of  almost  continuous  excavation 
work  which  kept  me  and  my  little  force  of  labourers  busy 
from  morning  imtil  nightfall,  I  had  succeeded  between  the 
18th  December,  1900,  and  4th  January,  1901,  in  clearing  the 
interiors  of  those  numerous  small  Buddhist  shrines  and 
dwelling-houses,  the  remains  of  which,  scattered  in  groups 
over  the  ruined  area,  could  be  traced  imder  the  cover  of  drift 
sand.  Apart  from  many  interesting  remains  of  Buddhist  art 
in  the  form  of  stucco  relievos,  painted  panels  and  frescoes, 
these  excavations  yielded  ample  finds  of  manuscript  leaves  in 
Sanskrit  and  a  Central- Asian  language  (in  Brahml  script),  as 
well  as  of  Chinese  documents, — all  these  are  written  on  paper* 

But  the  occurrence  of  these  epigraphic  relics  was  very 
imequal,  some  of  the  largest  of  the  structures  brought  to 
light  proving  in  this  respect  complete  *  blanks.'  There  was 
ample  evidence  to  support  the  statement  of  Turdi,  the  honest 
old  'treasure-seeker,'  who  served  me  as  guide,  that  several 
of  the  ruins,  even  such  as  I  foimd  covered  up  again  by 
deep  sand,  had  on  one  or  the  other  occasion  been  dug  into 
and  disturbed  by  parties  of  adventurous  natives.  These 
periodically  visit  the  site  in  search  of  '  treasure '  during  the 

1  PrvUmxnary  Report  on  a  journey  of  arehaohgieal  and  iopographieul 
exploratiou  in  Chinese  Turkestan^  by  M.  A.  Stbix,  In^n  Educational  Service. 
Published  under  the  autliority  of  II.Af/s  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council. 
London,  1901  ;  pp.  71,  quarto,  with  16  plates. 

Sand-buried  rnins  of  Khotan  :  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  archaologieot 
and  geographical  exploration  in  Chinese  Turkestan^  with  a  map  from  ori^nal 
surveys  and  numerous  illustrations,  by  M.  Aurel  Stbix.  London  (T.  Fisher 
Unwi'n),  11)03  ;  pp.  xliii  +  624,  8vo.' 

2  Seo  Sand- bin- iid  ruins  of  Khotan j  pp.  281-321. 
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winter,  when  the  absence  of  sand-storms  renders  the  dreaded 
desert  accessible,  and  the  condition  of  some  structures  which 
the  movement  of  the  dunes  had  left  more  or  less  exposed 
during  recent  years  fully  illustrated  the  destructive  results 
of  their  operations.^ 

By  the  4th  of  January,  1901,  I  had  completed  the  task 
which,  with  due  regard  to  the  prevailing  conditions  of  the 
site  and  the  available  working  season,  I  could  hope  to 
accomplish  at  Dandan-XJiliq.  I  accordingly  hastened  to 
transfer  my  camp  to  some  ruins  known  by  the  name  of 
Mawaky  which  Turdi  had  reported  to  me  as  situated  at  the 
distance  of  a  day*s  march  among  the  higher  dunes  northward. 
As  I  knew  these  remains  to  be  small  in  extent  and  not  likely 
to  offer  much  scope  for  excavations,  I  decided  before  leaving 
Dandiin-Uiliq  to  pay  off  and  dismiss  to  their  home  a  portion 
of  my  contingent  of  labourers  whom  the  privations  and 
fatigues  of  the  preceding  weeks  of  hard  work  in  the  wintry 
desert  had  already  severely  tried.  On  the  evening  of  the 
following  day,  when  returning  from  the  examination  of 
the  ruined  structures  briefly  described  in  my  Personal 
JVanative,^  I  was  surprised  to  find  my  Eawak  camp  joined 
again  by  a  small  party  from  among  the  men  I  had  dismissed 
at  Dandan-Uiliq.  Apparently  more  enterprising  than  the 
rest,  they  had  put  off  the  start  on  the  weary  tramp  across 
the  sand-dunes  back  to  the  Tawakkel  oasis,  in  order  to 
indiJge  freely  for  a  day  or  two  in  that  traditional  pastime 
described  as  '  treasure-seeking '  at  ancient  sites,  which,  like 
washing  for  gold  and  jade-digging  near  the  river-beds, 
presents  to  the  average  Khotan  cultivator  all  the  fascinations 
of  a  kind  of  lottery.^ 

They  related  that  while  *  prospecting '  in  their  own  fashion 
among  the  ruins,  they  had  scraped  away  the  sand  outside  the 
broken  east  wall  of  an  ancient  dwelling-house  (marked  by 
me  D.  XIII.),  the  remains  of  which  lay  not  far  to  the  south 
of  my  former   camping-place.     The  interior  of  this  fairly 

»  Compare  Muim  of  Khotan,  pp.  278,  307,  321. 

'  See  liuiru  of  Khotan ,  pp.  326  sq. 

'  Compare  Mttins  of  Khotan,  pp.  202,  257,  279,  etc. 
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conspicuous  ruin  had  previously  been  cleared  under  my 
supervision  from  the  sand  filling  it,  but  without  any  objects 
being  found  apart  from  a  large  mud-built  fireplace  and 
a  wooden  cornice.  According  to  the  information  then  given 
by  Turdi,  a  considerable  number  of  large  silver  pieces,  in 
the  customary  shape  of  the  Chinese  horse-shoes  or  *  Yambus/ 
had  been  discovered  in  this  house  some  thirty  years  previously, 
when  he  was  a  youth.  He  also  well  remembered  that  the 
ruin  had  subsequently  been  repeatedly  searched  by  other 
treasure-seeking  parties  in  the  vain  hope  of  similar  lucky 
hauls. 

My  Tawakkel  labourers,  who  had  also  wished  to  try  their 
luck  here,  declared  their  search  for  '  silver  or  gold '  to  have 
been  equally  fruitless.  But  while  scraping  among  what 
appears  to  have  been  miscellaneous  debris  thrown  outside 
by  previous  treasure-seekers,  they  had  come  upon  the  two 
antiques  which  they  now  brought  to  me  in  the  hope  of 
a  reward.  One  of  them  was  a  piece  of  coarse  stucco,  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  foimd  applied  as  wall-plaster  in  most 
of  the  Dandan-Uiliq  buildings,  showing  some  much-effaced 
Chinese  characters  arranged  in  three  lines  within  a  frame 
of  black  lines  measuring  about  5  by  3  inches. 

The  other  find,  as  it  then  presented  itself,  was  a  lump  of 
thin  brownish  paper,  so  closely  crumpled  up  that  in  the 
absence  of  proper  appliances  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
attempt  its  opening  and  unfolding.  Only  where  one  edge 
of  the  paper  could  be  partially  loosened  was  I  able  to  make 
out  some  characters  which  manifestly  looked  like  cursive 
Hebrew.  It  was  not  until  this  compressed  mass  of  ancient 
waste-paper  had  undergone  careful  treatment  imder  the 
expert  hands  of  Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  Manuscript  Department 
of  the  British  Museum,  that  it  resolved  itself  into  the 
relatively  large  but  unfortimately  much-mutilated  fragment 
of  the  Juda?o-Persian  document  discussed  below  by  Professor 
Margoliouth.  The  extant  portion  of  the  document,  with  its 
closely  WTrtten  thirty-seven  lines,  covers  one  side  of  a  piece 
of  paper  nearly  16  inches  in  height,  and  apparently  pre- 
fc>crving    its    original   dimensions    in   that  direction.     The 
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original  width  of  the  paper  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  on 
either  side  the  fragment  is  badly  torn  and  presents  ragged 
edges,  the  actual  width  varying  from  4  to  8  inches. 

The  circumstances  in  which  these  two  finds  had  reached 
me  made  me  at  the  time  with  special  keenness  regret  the 
limitations  of  my  philological  equipment  ;  it  comprises 
neither  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  nor  of  Hebrew,  and  con- 
sequently I  was  unable  even  approximately  to  judge  from  the 
scripts  themselves  as  to  the  character  and  age  of  the  objects 
brought  before  me.  Yet  it  was  evident  that  a  definite 
opinion  as  regards  their  origin  and  critical  value  could  safely 
be  based  only  upon  such  internal  proofs  as  the  analysis  of 
these  remains  would  disclose.  They  had  not  been  imearthed 
in  my  presence  nor  under  my  directions,  and  I  felt  boimd 
to  attach  importance  to  this  want  of  decisive  personal 
observation  in  view  of  what  evidence  previously  collected 
at  Khotan  had  taught  me  of  possible  risks  of  imposture. 

The  story  of  Islam  Akh tin's  forgeries,  which  I  had  then 
already  strong  reasons  to  suspect,  and  which  I  subsequently 
was  able  to  expose  in  full  detail,  has  been  told  by  me 
elsewhere.^  It  is  true  that  the  'ancient  manuscripts'  and 
*  block  prints '  manufactured  by  this  clever  scoundrel,  which 
for  some  years  found  such  ready  sale  among  European 
travellers  and  collectors,  invariably  showed  only  *  unknown 
characters,'  the  forgers  never  having  succeeded  in  imitating 
the  characters  of  any  known  script  in  a  consecutive  text. 
There  was  also  the  reassuring  fact  that  Islam  Akhiln  had 
been  cautious  enough  to  keep  himself  and  his  productions 
carefully  out  of  my  way.  Besides,  it  would  have  required 
a  strong  detective  imagination  to  trace  any  connection 
between  the  forger  then  away  from  Khotan  and  the  labourers 
I  had  personally  selected  for  my  expedition  to  Dandan- 
Uiliq  from  among  the  young  agriculturists  of  the  Tawakkel 
hamlets. 

Yet  impressed  as  I  was  with  the  necessity  of  being 
constantly  on   my  guard,   I   had  endeavoured  to  exercise 

1  See  Itmns  of  Khotan,  Chap.  XXXI.  (pp.  469-481) ;  Preliminary  Beport,. 
pp.  464  sqq. 
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the  closest  wat<5h  while  the  excavations  at  the  site  were 
proceeding  in  order  to  be  able  by  immediate  personal 
observation  to  authenticate  any  antiquarian  objects  brought 
to  light.  Hence  I  felt  all  the  more  thoroughly  the  want 
of  equally  precise  testimony  in  the  case  of  the  two  curious 
finds  brought  to  me  after  my  departure  from  Dandan-Uiliq. 
I  closely  examined  the  several  men  who  alleged  to  have  been 
present  at  their  discovery,  and  found  that  their  separate 
statements  mutually  agreed  well.  A  post-factum  inspection 
of  the  find-place  with  a  view  to  testing  the  correctness  of 
their  report,  held  out  little  hope  of  additional  assurance; 
for  I  knew  it  was  useless  to  expect  that  the  loose  sand 
outside  the  ruined  structure  from  which  those  small  objects 
had  avowedly  been  scraped  out,  shoiJd  retain  any  distinct 
trace  of  their  original  position. 

In  the  end  consideration  for  the  serious  practical 
difiicidtios  ahead  obliged  me  to  abandon  the  thought  of 
a  return  to  Dandan-TJiliq.  I  was  on  the  eve  of  the  trying 
march  which  was  to  take  me  and  my  camp  in  accordance 
with  previous  arrangements  across  the  desert  to  the  Keriya 
River.  Jly  camels,  which  had  rejoined  me  from  the 
jungle  along  the  latter,  and  by  which  alone  the  move  could 
be  effected,  had  subsisted  on  the  scantiest  of  rations  and 
practically  without  water  for  fully  five  days  already.  They  had 
now  to  face  three  more  days'  difficult  marching  across  truly 
formidable  dunes  of  sand,  and  under  baggage  loads  which, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  using  other  transport,  were 
exceptionally  heavy.  A  return  to  Dandan-Uiliq  against 
the  original  carefully  calculated  progranmie,  would  have 
cost  a  delay  of  at  least  one  or  two  days,  and  there  was 
reason  to  fear  that  this  delay  might  lead  in  the  end  to 
a  breakdown  of  the  severely  tried  animals.  Such  an 
eventuality  would  have  implied  great  loss  of  time,  if  not 
other  serious  risks  besides,  and  against  them  the  doubtful 
chance  of  profitable  investigations  at  Dandan-Uiliq  presented 
no  adequate  set-o£E.  On  these  grounds  I  finally  decided,  by 
the  morning  of  the  6th  Januar}^  for  the  direct  march  to  the 
Keriya  River,  as  described  in  my  Personal  Narrative. 
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We  shall  be  able  better  to  appreciate  the  definite  bearing 
of  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  Judaoo  -  Persian 
document  upon  the  question  of  its  character  and  age,  after 
a  brief  re^aew  of  the  explanations  which  d  priori  present 
themselves  as  to  its  real  origin.  After  prolonged  consideration 
•of  all  circumstances,  both  in  the  light  of  my  observations  at 
the  time  and  of  subsequent  experiences,  I  feel  assured  that 
tthe  possibilities  with  which  we  have  to  concern  ourselves  are 
restricted  to  the  following.  Either  the  document  and  the 
small  Chinese  inscription  were  found  by  the  men  under 
the  alleged  conditions  near  one  of  the  ruined  buildings  of 
Dandan-Uiliq ;  or  they  had  been  abstracted  in  the  course 
of  my  excavations  at  one  or  the  other  structure  of  that 
site  and  secreted  for  a  time  by  the  labourers  concerned,  with 
a  view  to  securing  some  special  reward  on  their  subsequent 
delivery;  or  these  objects  were  of  modern  origin  and  had 
been  purposely  taken  along  from  Tawakkel  or  Khotan  to 
Dandan-Uiliq,  on  the  chance  of  an  opportunity  somehow 
offering  to  sell  them  to  me  as  genuine  antiquities.  In  view 
of  what  my  subsequent  investigations  disclosed  about  Islam 
Akhun^s  acti^-ity  at  Khotan,  I  shall  scarcely  be  held  over- 
suspicious  for  having  given  serious  attention  for  a  time  to 
the  last-named  supposition,  far-fetched  as  it  might  appear. 

There  were  from  the  first  several  weighty  considerations 
against  it  ;  but  fortunately  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
examine  these  in  detail  since  the  expert  analysis  of  the 
Judooo-Persian  document,  as  recorded  in  the  contributions 
below,  has  furnished  conclusive  proof  of  its  antiquity  both 
in  respect  of  its  script  and  its  paper. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  point  special  importance  must 
attach  to  the  result  of  the  microscopical  examination  which 
Hofrath  J.  Wiesner,  Professor  of  the  Vienna  University 
and  Director  of  its  Institute  for  plant-physiology,  has,  at  my 
request,  been  kind  enough  to  effect  of  a  specimen  taken  from 
the  narrow  available  margin  of  the  document.  To  Professor 
Wiesner  belongs  the  merit  of  having,  in  the  course  of  hi3 
researches  in  connection  with  the  paper  documents  of  the 
Archduke   Regnier's  collection  from   Fayum,  for   the   first 
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time  elucidated  on  a  scientific  basis  the  earliest  history  of 
paper  manufacture  in  the  Muhammadan  East.^  He  has 
subsequently  devoted  prolonged  investigations  to  the 
analysis  of  the  various  ancient  paper  materials  represented 
in  the  collection  of  Central- Asian  manuscripts  which  was 
formed  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Rudolf  Ilocmle,  c.i.e.,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Indian  Government.  Since  publishing  the 
important  results  of  these  labours  in  his  exhaustive  treatise 
Microskopische  Untenuc/iung  alter  Osl- Turkestan isc/ter  and 
anderer  Asiatisc/ter  Papiere,  nebst  hiatologkchen  Beitrdgen  zur 
fnicrodopisc/irn  Pajneruntersiichang'^  (Vienna,  1902),*  Pro- 
fessor "Wiesner  has  very  kindly  carried  through  an  exact 
microscopical  analysis  of  representative  specimens  of  paper 
from  the  ancient  JISS.  and  documents  in  Brahml,  Chinese^ 
and  Tibetan  writing,  which  my  excavations  at  the  Dandan- 
Uiliq  and  Endcre  ruins  had  brought  to  light.  All  these 
long-continued  systematic  researches,  from  the  results  of 
which  Orientalist  studies  are  bound  to  derive  appreciable 
benefit  in  more  than  one  direction,  invest  Professor  Wiesner's 
verdict  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  paper  of  the  Judaoo-Persian 
document  with  exceptional  authority.  Ilis  opinion  is  recorded 
in  the  following  report  with  which  he  has  favoured  me  under 
the  date  of  May  %\rA,  1903  :— 

"  Ilerr  Dr.  Stein  hat  an  mich  das  Ersuchen  gerichtet,  ein 
mir  ubersendetes  Papierfragmentchen  (unbeschrieben  cca 
1  cm.  gross),  welches  von  einem  vielleicht  alten  hebraischen 
Manuscripte  herriihrt,  zu  vergleichen  : — 

"  {a)  Mit  den  mir  zur  Untersuchung  vorliegenden  von 
Herm  Dr.  Stein  in  Dandan-Uiliq  selbst  ausgegrabenen, 
spatestens  dem  viii.  Jahrhundert  angehorigen  Papieren. 

"  (6)  jMit  modemen  Papieren  aus  Khotan,  welche  mir  Herr 
Dr.  Stein  zum  Zwecke  des  Vergleiches  in  unzweifelhaften 
Originalen  iibersendet  hat. 

1  Sec  his  treatise  Die  FaiyAmer  und  Uschmuneiner  Papiert  in  IfittheilmtgiH 
aus  der  Sammlung  det  Papj/rut  Erzhci'zog  RaineVy  vols.  II,  III,  1887. 

3  Published  in  vol.  Ixxii  of  the  Denkschriften  der  Mathematiteh'Haturwiiten* 
aehaftUchen  dave  der  Kaiserlichrn  Akademie  der  JFitfeneehafteH,  Vienna  ;  aba 
issued  separately  by  Carl  Ocrold'u  Sohn,  Vienna,  1902,  pp.  50,  4to. 
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"  Die  XJutersuchung  ergab  : — 

"1.  Die  Papiere  axis  Dandan-Uiliq  sind  zum  Theile  mit 
Starke  geleimt,  z.  Th.  ungeleimt. 

"  Das  zur  Untersuchung  vorliegende  Papier  des  hebraischen 
Manuscriptes  ist  ungeleimt,  und  insbesondere  frei  von  Starke 
und  Starkekleister. 

"  2.  Das  Papier  des  hebraischen  Manuscriptes  liess  sich  bei 
der  mikroskopischen  Untersuchung  von  den  alten  Papieren 
aus  Dandan-Uiliq  nicht  unterscheiden. 

"Jedoch  konnte  in  diesem  Papier  nichts  aufgefunden 
werden  was  auf  die  Gegenwart  von  Hadern  (als  Zusatz)  mit 
Sicherheit  hatte  schliessen  lassen.  Doch  ist  mit  Riicksicht 
auf  die  Kleinheit  der  zur  Untersuchung  vorgelegenen 
Probe  nicht  ausgeschlossen  dass  Hadernmasse  (als  Zusatz) 
im  fraglichen  Papiere  vorkommt. 

"  3.  Von  den  modemen  Khotanpapieren,  welche  ganzlich 
oder  doch  zum  grossen  Theile  aus  macerirtem  Bast  des 
Papiermaulbeerbaumes  bereitet  wurde,  ist  das  Papier  des 
hebraischen  Manuscriptes  vollstandig  verschieden. 

"  Nach  meinem  Dafiirhalten  ist  das  mir  zur  Untersuchung 
ubergebene  Papier  alt.  Est  ist  entweder  derselben  Herkunft 
wie  die  iibrigen  in  Dandan-Uiliq  ausgegrabenen  Manuscripte^ 
oder  es  entstammt  der  alten  arabischen  Papierfabrikation  aus 
der  Zeit  zwischen  751  n.  Chr.  (Beginn  der  arabischen  Papier- 
fabrikation) und  796  n.  Chr.  (aus  diesem  Jahre  stammen  die 
altesten  bis  jetzt  zur  Untersuchung  gelangten  arabischen 
Papiere).  Die  arabische  Papierfabrikation  kann  unmoglich 
mit  jenen  guten  Produkten  begonnen  haben,  wie  solche  aus 
der  Zeit  von  796  und  spater  vorliegen.  Zwischen  751  und 
796  ist  das  arab.  Papier  auf  viel  tieferer  Stufe  gestanden, 
und  es  ist  nicht  unwahrscheinlich  dass  man  damals  Baste 
verschiedener  Pflanzen  durch  Stampfen  in  Papiermasse 
verwandelte  und  als  Zusatz  stark  zerstampfte  Hadem 
benutzte. 

"J.    WiESNER.** 

Professor  Wiesner's  Report  as  above  reproduced  establishes 
two  essential  points  beyond  all  dispute.     It  is  certain  on  tho 

J.R.A.8.  1903.  48 
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one  hand  that  the  paper  of  the  Judaeo- Persian  document, 
when  examined  under  the  microscope,  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  most  competent  authority  from  the  paper 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts  which  had  been  excavated  by 
myself  at  Dandan-Uiliq.  On  the  other  hand,  its  paper 
was  found  to  differ  utterly  in  structure  and  character  from 
the  modem  paper  produced  and  generally  used  at  Khotau 
which,  as  shown  elsewhere,  has  exclusively  served  as  the 
material  for  the  forged  manuscripts  and  '  block  prints '  of 
Islam  Akhun  and  his  factory.  The  facts  here  established 
dispose  of  the  possibility  of  the  document  being  of  modem 
origin,  and  distinctly  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first 
or  the  second  of  the  suppositions  above  indicated  must  be 
true,  i.e.  that  the  document  was  actually  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Dandan-Uiliq. 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  expert  examination 
of  the  short  Chinese  inscription  on  the  piece  of  stucco  brought 
by  the  same  men  supports  this  conclusion.  Dr.  S.  W. 
BusHELL,  C.M.G.,  tho  distinguished  Sinologist,  who  has  been 
kind  enough  to  examine  the  few  characters  still  clearly 
legible,  has  informed  me  that  on  palax)graphic  grounds  this 
short  inscription  might  well  belong  to  the  T'ang  period, 
from  which  all  other  remains  of  Dandan-Uiliq  date.^ 

There  stUl  remains  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
document  was  picked  up  by  the  men  in  the  alleged  place 
and  manner,  or  obtained  in  the  course  of  my  excavations 
at  some  other  structure  of  the  same  site.  Personally  I  am 
now  strongly  inclined  to  credit  the  men's  story;  for  the 
strict  supervision  exercised  over  the  hibourers  by  myself, 
and  my  personal  followers  from  India  and  Kashgar,  woidd 
have  rendered  the  abstraction  of  objects  brought  to  light 
during  my  excavations  distinctly  difficult.  But  fortunately 
the  question  thus  left  open  in  no  way  affects,  the  con- 
-clusion  in  which  we  must  feel  mainly  concerned  from  the 


*  From  the  few  leppible  characters  Dr.  Bushell  has  made  out  the  words  **  The 
Disciple  of  Buddha/*  and  a  mention  of  Avalokitesvara,  pointing  to  a  memorial 
4)f  tlie  dedication  of  an  image  of  that  deity. 
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philological  and  historical  point  of  view,  that  as  to  the  age 
of  the  document. 

In  my  Preliminary  Reporty  and  more  fully  in  my  Personal 
Narrative,  I  have  indicated  the  clear  docimientary  and 
archaeological  evidence  which  proves  that  the  settlement 
to  which  the  extant  ruins  of  Dandan-Uiliq  belong,  was 
abandoned  to  the  desert-sands  about  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century  of  our  era.^  This  fact  furnishes  a  definite  tenninm 
ad  quern  for  the  Juda)o-Persian  document  which  has  come 
to  light  from  one  or  the  other  of  its  sand-buried  structures. 

The  antiquarian  finds  and  observations  collected  by  me 
at  the  site  do  not  supply  evidence  that  would  help  to 
determine  a  chronological  limit  in  the  other  direction.  But 
I  may  mention  that  the  earliest  Chinese  record  from  Dandan- 
Uiliq  bears  a  date  corresponding  to  768  a.d.  Considering 
the  remarkable  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  Khotan 
region  as  along  the  whole  edge  of  the  great  Turkestan 
desert,  there  is  nothing  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
a  manuscript  fragment  remaining  in  fair  preservation  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years,  even  when  not  protected 
by  the  sand  nor  specially  cared  for.  Hence  the  fact  of 
Dandan-Uiliq  having  been  abandoned  only  about  the  close 
of  the  eighth  century  a.d.  could  in  no  way  be  considered 
an  argument  against  the  conjectural  dating  which  Professor 
Margoliouth  is  inclined  to  derive  from  an  apparently 
historical  allusion  in  the  docimient. 

The  fragmentary  state  of  the  document  leaves  little  hope 
of  our  ever  obtaining  light  as  to  the  incidents  and  conditions 
of  life  which  brought  the  writer,  a  Persian-speaking  Jew,  to 
a  distant  settlement  in,  what  was  then  as  it  is  now,  a  province 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.  It  is,  indeed,  a  far  cry  from  Khotan 
to  Tabaristan,  the  iniler  of  which,  the  lapahbad,  is  clearly 
referred  to  in  the  document.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  any 
doubts  that  might  arise  on  this  score  are  met  in  a  very 
conclusive  way  by  unequivocal  evidence  of  Chinese  historical 
records. 

'  See   Jiitins   of  Khotan^  pp.   809  sqq.,   816  sqq.  ;     Treliminary    Repwrt^ 

pp.  39  sq. 
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In  his  forthcoming  great  publication,  Documents  sur  Iob 
ToH'Idue  (Titrcs)  Occident  ana',  M.  Ed.  Chavannes  has  thrown 
open  for  Western  research  a  remarkably  rich  storehouse  of 
Chinese  historical  information  about  Central  Asia.^  Among 
the  extracts  from  the  Annals  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  which 
M.  Chavannes  has  translated  and  elucidated  with  rare  critical 
acumen,  and  which  his  kindness  enabled  me  to  study  in 
a  proof-copy  of  hii^  work,  there  are  found  brief  but  exact 
notices  concerning  the  diplomatic  relations  which  the  rulers 
of  Tabaristan  maintained  with  China  during  part  of  the 
eighth  century.  Pressed  hard  by  Muhammadan  conquest, 
the  rulers  of  Tabaristan  naturally  turned  for  help  to  the 
great  though  distant  power  which,  as  the  successor  of 
Turkish  dominion,  asserted  its  hold  over  Sogdiana  and  even 
on  the  Upper  Oxus  well  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century.  Embassies  from  Tabaristan  to  the  imperial  Court 
are  distinctly  recorded  as  late  as  the  years  746  and  754  a.d., 
about  which  time  the  Chinese  lost  Western  Turkestan  to 
the  advancing  Arabs.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out 
that  by  the  side  of  such  political  relations  a  connection  of 
commerce  is  also  likely  to  have  been  maintained. 

It  deserves  to  be  noted  that,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out  elsewhere,  the  influence  of  Persian  art  at  Ehotan  is 
attested  by  unmistakeable  traces  in  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Buddhist  paintings  which  I  \mearthed 
from  the  ruined  shrines  of  Dandan-Uiliq.*  With  political 
and  cultural  intercourse  thus  plainly  indicated  for  that  very 
period,  we  may  well  admit  the  possibility  that  the  writer 
or  recipient  of  the  Judaeo-Persian  docimient  so  strangely 
preserved  for  us  at  Dandan-Uiliq,  was  himself  connected 
with  distant  Tabaristan. 

M.  AuREL  Steix. 


^  M.  Chavannes*  work  is  being  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  for  the  Imperial 
Russian  Acadomy  of  Sciences.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  its  publication,  which 
may  be  expecteil  at  an  early  date,  will  be  an  imporiant  eyent  for  all  Mholan 
interested  in  the  historj'  and  ancient  geography  of  Central  Asia.  For  the  extracts* 
concerning  To-pa-fte-'tan  or  Tabaristan,  see  pp.  173  sq. 

'  See  lOnm  of  Khotau^  pp.  xviii,  3*20. 
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The  document  of  which  a  few  lines  are  reproduced  in 
facsimile,  and  the  whole  of  which  is  printed,  transliterated, 
and  provisionally  translated  below,  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Steix  in  circumstances  which  have  been  recorded  in 
his  own  words.  The  evidence  obtained  by  diflEerent  lines 
appears  to  point  to  this  document  being  not  later  than  the 
eighth  century  a.d.,  which  would  make  it  more  than  200 
years  earlier  than  the  oldest  document  in  Judaeo- Persian 
as  yet  known,  viz.,  the  Law  Report  of  the  year  1020, 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  published  by  me 
in  the  Jeiclsh  Quarterly  Review  for  1899.  But  it  would 
also  be  the  earliest  document  in  modem  Persian  of  any  sort, 
since  the  earliest  manuscript  of  a  prose  work  in  ordinary 
Persian  appears  to  be  the  Vienna  copy  (dated  1055  a.d.)  of 
the  treatise  by  MuwaflEak  Ibn  'Ali  of  Herat,  composed 
between  961  and  976  a.d.,  and  the  earliest  specimen  of 
a  Persian  poem  ostensibly  bears  the  date  808  a.d.,  but  has 
been  shown  by  convincing  grounds  to  be  centuries  later.^ 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  document  does  not  belong 
to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  but  to  the  beginning. 
For  in  line  23  there  occurs  a  sentence  "since  Yazid  sent 
a  .  .  .  .to  the  Ispahbud,"  and  something  more  is  told 
us  of  the  Ispahbud,  of  which  however,  owing  to  the  loss 
of  words;  the  sense  is  not  quite  clear.  Now  the  Ispahbud 
was  the  prince  of  Tabaristan,  and  in  spite  of  Moslem 
conquests  the  title  was  retained  in  that  region  for  many 
centuries :  a  prince  who  bore  this  title  is  mentioned  by 
Ya^kubi  (ob.  circ.  912 ;  Bibl  Oeogr.  Arab.,  vii,  276),  and 
also  by  an  author  of  the  seventh  century  (Schefer,  Chreet. 
Fersaney  ii,  99).  When  therefore  the  letter  mentions 
communications  between  Yazid  and  the  Ispahbud,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  the  reference  to  be  to  those  of  Yazid  son 

>  rizzi:  Storia  delta  poetia  Feraiana  (1899),  i,  66. 
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of  AJ'MuhaUah  son  of  Abu  Sufrah,  who  conquered  parts  of 
Tabaristan  in  the  days  of  Sulayman  son  of  Abd  al-Maliky. 
about  99  A.H.  or  717  a.d.  The  history  of  his  exploits  is 
told  by  Baladhuri,  pp.  335-339;  Tabari,  ii,  1320,  etc.; 
Yakut,  s.v.  Tabamfdn;  Ibn  Khillikan,  s.v.  Tazid:  and 
correspondence  between  Yazid  and  the  Ispahbud  is  mentioned 
by  these  authorities  (e.g.  Tabari,  p.  1324).  Now  this  Yazid 
was  imprisoned  by  Omar  son  of  Abd  al-'Aziz,  who  reigned 
from  99  to  101  a.h.,  and  died  about  102  a.h.  His  message 
to  the  Ispahbud  cannot  have  been  later  than  99  a.h.,  or 
717  A.D.  And  the  context  of  the  Judaoo-Persian  docimient 
(so  far  as  it  is  intelligible)  implies  that  the  writer  ia 
describing  an  event,  not  of  the  distant  past,  but  of  the 
immediate  past.  Hence  (if  this  identification  be  correct) 
the  date  of  our  letter  will  be  about  100  a.h.  or  718  a.d. 

What  did  Yazid  send  to  the  Ispahbud  ?  For  a  long  time 
I  thought  that  of  the  two  words  which  represent  this  object 
the  second  was  Nfit^J  '  a  letter.'  This  reading,  however,  was 
improbable,  since  elsewhere  the  writer  spells  the  word  HONJ, 
and  is  not  likely  to  have  varied.  Moreover,  the  first  two 
letters  do  not  resemble  t<3.  ,  With  the  aid  of  the  magnifying- 
glass  the  word  is  shown  to  be  NfiDTl,  and  the  word  before 
it  jni .  The  word  NZJDH  is  evidently  to  be  identified  with 
the  Persian  <U«aJ  'a  strap,'  and  the  word  jHI  must  be 
connected  with  ^^:^^  or  ci^^^ ,  which  means  '  made  of  leather ' 
[pelie  vel  corio  confedum).  It  is  clear  that  the  interpretation 
of  each  of  those  words  confirms  that  of  the  other.  Yazid 
sent  a  leather  strap  to  the  Ispahbud — ^probably  a  symbolic 
present,  signifying  personal  chastisement,  if  submission  were 
not  made. 

That  Persian  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  was  at 
this  time  a  conmionly  used  vernacular  is  quite  certain, 
though  there  may  have  been  no  books  written  in  it.  But 
that  would  not  prevent  it  from  being  a  vehicle  for  corre- 
spondence. Arabic  wTiters  frequently  put  Persian  sentences 
into  the  mouths  of  persons  of  the  first  century.  Makhul 
(ob.  112  A.H.)  is  thus  quoted  by  Tirmidhi  (ob.  a.h.  279; 
JamiS  Lucknow  ed.,  p.  12)  as  saying  naddnam  for  '  I  do  not 
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know.'  Jahiz,  or  a  not  much  later  writer  confused  with 
him,  quotes  from  Anushirwan  (ob.  577  a.d.)  a  Persian 
sentence  {Mahdsin,  ed.  Vloten,  169)  occurring  in  a  work 
bearing  the  Arabic  name  TawkVdt.  Some  early  verses  in 
which  Persian  is  mixed  with  Arabic  are  given  by  Jahiz  in 
his  Bay  an  (i,  61).  There  is  therefore  nothing  surprising 
about  one  Jew  corresponding  with  another  in  Persian  about 
the  year  718  ad.  ;  we  should  indeed  expect  the  Persian  of 
that  period  to  be  practically  free  from  Arabic  words,  and 
this  expectation  is  justified,  since  in  the  fragments  of  32^ 
lines  which  we  can  read,  besides  the  proper  name  Yazid 
there  is  only  one  word  which  is  Arabic,  viz.  ^{3^p'^,  which 
in  the  context  where  it  occurs  certainly  means  sHnnips,  and 
is  therefore  the  Arabic  s-^^,  which  in  Persian  is  written 
w.^ ;  and  the  double  misspelling  is  probably  evidence  of 
early  borrowing — perhaps  through  Aramaic.  Since  these 
32  lines  are  all  fragmentary,  we  cannot  indeed  be  sure  that 
no  other  Arabic  words  occurred  in  the  document  when  it 
was  intact ;  but  the  chances  are  greatly  against  their 
occurrence,  since  in  documents  dating  from  the  time  when 
Persian  was  commonly  written,  when  the  authors  do  not 
purposely  avoid  them,  Arabic  words  occur  too  frequently 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  their  exclusion  to  the  extent 
which  this  document  displays.  The  treatise  of  about  990  a.d. 
which  Schefer  puts  at  the  commencement  of  his  Chreatomathie 
gives  evidence  of  this  statement ;  and  the  Jewish  Persian  of 
all  periods  is  no  less  full  of  Arabic  than  the  Mohammedan. 
Hence  their  absence  from  this  document  seems  both  to  agree 
with  the  above  identification  and  to  confirm  it.  Bacher  haa 
with  justice  called  attention  to  the  further  absence  of 
Hebrew  words,  a  sprinkling  of  which  we  should  expect  in 
a  communication  from  one  Jew  to  another ;  but,  save  for 
the  word  Rabbiy  there  is  no  such  sprinkling :  and  most 
surprising  is  the  designation  of  the  Deity  by  the  Persian 
names  Ized  Khudd,  instead  of  by  one  of  the  familiar 
abbreviations  or  periphrases  to  be  found  in  ordinary  books. 
Perhaps  the  writer  of  the  letter  was  a  sectarian. 

Too  much  is  lost  for  the  editor  to  endeavour  to  make  out 
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u  continuous  sense.  In  lines  25  and  26  some  one  seems  to 
be  describing  a  prescription  (magical  or  otherwise)  which 
a  handmaiden  is  to  be  taught :  perhaps  the  writer  had  been 
employed  as  physician  or  magician  by  the  Ispahbud,  who 
explains  how  easily  the  charm  can  be  wrought.  The  greater 
part  of  the  letter  is  occupied  with  some  details  about  the 
sale  of  sheep,  in  which  the  writer  appears  to  be  complaining 
of  unfair  treatment.  He  is  evidently  writing  to  some  one 
who  is  superior  to  himself,  and  who  in  the  writer's  opinion 
is  able  to  do  him  some  commercial  or  pecuniary  service 
owing  to  his  *  new  rank '  (if  those  words  are  rightly  inter- 
preted). That  new  rank  was  probably  that  of  purveyor  to 
the  Ispahbud,  or  at  any  rate  administrator  of  some  branch 
of  business  at  his  court.  The  writer  of  the  document  was 
a  merchant  of  sheep,  and  complains  that  worthless  animals 
had  been  bought,  in  consequence  of  which  a  number  of 
sheep  had  been  left  on  his  hands :  these  he  requests  the 
govenmient  purveyor  to  buy. 

Apparently  he  had  also  been  compelled  to  sell  some  other 
property,  but  the  nature  of  his  complaint  can  scarcely  be 
guessed.  The  name  of  a  city  was  mentioned,  but  the  part 
of  the  leaf  bearing  it  has  been  lost. 

Further  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the  document  is 
furnished  by  Dr.  Stein's  account  of  its  discovery  and  by 
Professor  Wiesner's  report  on  the  paper,  which  both  give 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  as  a  terminus  ad  quetn  for  the 
document. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Cowley,  sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library 
and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  has  made  the  following 
observations  on  the  palaeography,  which  give  the  same  kind 
of  date : — 

"  Some    of    the    characters    are    ordinary  and  give  no 

indication  of  age. 

The  most  interesting  are  :  N,  J,  n»  T,  7»  3»  B»  X»  p- 

Of  these  ^,  T\y  and  to  some  extent  *?,  fl,  15  bear  a  slight 

resemblance  to  characters  used  (according  to  Lidzbarski)  in 

Babylonia  and  Persia  in  the  twelfth  century. 
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The  date  of  the  document  cannot  be  so  late  as  that.  The 
writing  is  throughout  more  archaic  than  that  of  the  Persian 
deed  of  1021.  Some  letters  approach  more  nearly  to  forms 
in  pre-Christian  papyrus  and  inscriptions,  as  N,  J,  H 
(inscription  form),  p,  and  less  closely  fl>  X. 

The  t<  seems  to  be  half-way  between  the  Egyptian - 
Aramaic  (papyrus)  form  {?^  -^)  and  the  later  N.  It  is 
sometimes  less  developed  than  the  N  on  the  Nash  papyrus. 

The  3  is  almost  identical  with  the  Eg.-Ar.  A ,  and  identical 
with  the  form  on  a  papyrus  (sixth  century)  in  the  Bodleian. 

The  closed  H  is  the  form  found  in  inscriptions  of  the  first 
to  third  centuries,  and  hardly  distinguishable  from  H,  which 
does  not  occur.    It  is  later  than  the  form  in  the  Nash  papyrus. 

The  fi  is  also  later  than  that  of  the  Nash  papyrus. 

The  iS,  with  its  tail  sometimes  nearly  straight,  is  very 
archaic,  and  approaches  the  forms  used  before  final  and 
initial  letters  were  differentiated. 

The  X  is  unusually  large  and  clumsy.  It  is  nearer  to 
the  form  used  in  inscriptions  (fourth  to  fifth  century  B.C.) 
p  than  to  the  later  X . 

The  p  has  a  small  head  and  is  like  the  Eg.-Ar.  form  P 

or  ^ ,  but  its  long  tail  is  later. 

Taking  the  character  of  the  writing  generally,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt,  and  much  reason  to  believe,  that  it  dates 
from  about  the  eighth  century.  If  it  were  on  anything 
but  paper  it  might  be  even  a  little  earlier.  It  stands  midway 
between  the  eleventh  century  Persian  deed  and  the  remains 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries." 
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Text  and  Transliteration.^ 

«n"i  TIT  nB'Na  n«»  ♦»  rma  Tr  (o 

U^*lH  (^'^A  U^^  A».U  »j:  -^o***,^  2fJ 

nn  Nfi^  TD"I  ♦«  Xd  p  ♦«  J3DNX  ^p  1  (3) 
cu~- Jl^^j  ^^  rf^  V  cr»  ij^V  ^ 

♦onax  Tins  'oinoa  -a«  p  Kn  na  p-ai  (6) 
»K  nna  B'ns  mia  n^r  x'lin  ena  ♦«  |  («> 
♦a  m  «ni  no  *o  no  Rn  nxnai  '3  in  (7) 

nao  nTiD  tt*  nina  nnoiDi  to  'a  nJBO  (s) 

*  A  considerable  amount  b  lost  at  ^</«  end*  of  the  lines. 
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nfi  TIB'  *N  jKama  in  K3  dj5  to  nnan  (h> 


Kp  y  mum  t»  in  ns  p »»  px  («> 

Cj3^  ^.  p^>^  -v*^  y  ^  cT**  i^^  u*^ 
♦'rae'  ui  paNiB'  *3  p  ♦«  }N'n  td  (w) 

Nn  jTia  tn323  ^k*id  m  njswj  b'  (16) 

VJ  ^^AlJ:>■  ^jiy»  f^f^j'  i*i--»ji  (jljut 

ITD  1j5  ♦riBia  pTN  (16) 

on  njoi  |«n  rooi  (") 

u^l^Jb  •Xm'wIij  yjl^.'g"^ 

•in  r  p  'x  *iD  m  Kti  (i8) 

31  "nai  ♦roiiB  niai  ^ns  "na  ip  (i9> 

p  pn  ♦nD»«a  naa  tid  ni  p  ijk  (2o> 
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IB  Na  nn3K  t»x  ena  nae'  tn  v»  »a  (21) 

n]Di-n  }n»  ijsd^j  ♦iw  "na  itk  o»  ^w  (22) 

na^ao  pnw  Naon  |ni  nrons  Tr  px  non  in  (23) 

♦ir  naax  Nno  ip  nnsip  |n»  naNao  ntd  (24) 

l_/j  ^^ji*r  1,^  <i  t-i-if  ^yJJ^  J^L-  1;^ 

nD*x  n»i  Dinax  ki  pnp  p  ♦"!«  ♦laax  (26) 

*-  ""'r?-?-  "^^J  (♦j^*'  )^  '■^45'?^^  cT*  "-^j'  S^>**^ 


♦p'  paiw  ax  'a  Ditna^a  w  onya  na  (28) 

*D  *K  pmiN  nnax  si  ri  ♦Taa  xn  Dim  (27) 

Tnsu  |K  TK  n»a  'p»  *a  Dine*  »ob^  no«3  ip  (28) 

ma  m  ip  xn  DUip  nao  *tioib  ♦«  -iNp  (29) 

-11a  nnoia  ki  mcin  'x  "nia  ko  nn»  I'x  DinGi]  (so) 

nsip  pT  DiTonis  nnen  ne'ite]  id  m  (31) 
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^ans  pt<nD«i3  ♦©  jK  T«  i\y  jKins  kx  (32) 

fc^Ufi  ,jj\a-.l^  ^Jy^  ^\j\  J^  ^\^y^  U- 

snip  n^no^ns  sae^^  naxi  njK  (33) 

* j^  c^t^ls-^y  U-l  <ulj  ^\ 

niSDW  pK  v\ff&  {« ^«n^^fi  (34) 

^ID  TN  mON3  p^a  (35) 

^NHi  »ypni  p  TN  Tia3  (36) 
|K  pa  ^K  rn  ^x  in  tx  (37) 


Translation. 

(1)  IfihQ  Lord  God  help,  quickly  on  the  day 

(2)  ten  and  twenty  letters  I  wrote  to  no  purpose  without 

(3)  Saying  "  What  has  become  of  my  stipend,  and  into  the 

hand  of  whom 

(4)  (/^convenient,  command  him  to  give  it  to  me. 

(5)  and  buy  with  that "  till  I  rose  up  and  fell  down 

(6)  to  your  own  hurt,  may  the  Lord  God  give  you  a  reward 

therefor. 

(7)  it  got  delayed,  from  month  to  month  (P)  and  from  decad 

to  decad  (P) 

(8)  that  they  should  buy  worthless  and  lean  sheep.     The 

Lord  God  give  them  yqty 
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(9)  God  f  oref  end  that  one  of  them  shoidd  be  oar  messenger  (P) 
since  they 


(lo: 
<ii 

(12 

(13; 

(14; 

(is; 

(16; 

(17 

(18; 
(19; 

(20 
(21 

(22; 

(23 
(24; 
(25 

(26 

(2 

(28; 

(29^ 

(30 
(31 
(32 

(33 
(34; 
(35 
(36; 
(37 


when  I  had  sold  a  garment,  they  cast  it  in  my  face 
had  sold  :  there  was  no-one  of  the  men  of  the  city  PD 
that  I  should  buy  three  jt^e^Arw :  and  no  mischief  came  of  it. 
since  I  expect  this  of  you  :  first  the  affair 
to  be  acquainted  with  my  profit  and  loss,  and  your 

new  post 
to  buy  the  six  sheep  of  me,  in  order  that 
you  said  thus  :  Kabbi,  three 
and  it  is  very  detrimental 
try  and  it  from  me 

you  yourself  bought,  and  you  yourself  sold,  and  you 

yourself 
if  I  am  to  be  successful 

to  you.     Be  in  no  way  distressed  on  your  own  account 
nor  (?)  was  it  here.     And  in  reference  to  the 

sheep  it  was  right 
came.    When  Yazid  sent  a  leather  strap  to  the  Ispahbud 
the  Ispahbud  said  :  bring  me  a  tray  (?) 
the  tray.     See,  I  will  teach  the  girl.     And  as  many 

things  as 
I  have  seen,  I  will  not  transgress.     Take  a  gurbak 
I  will  give,  that  she  may  not  learn  (?)  .     To  each 

one  three 
that  I  received  your  letter,  one  better  than  that  you  said 
had  you  ordered  anything,  I  woidd  work  hard  that  it 

might  be  done 
my  feelings,  do  not  trouble  at  all  if  my  feelings  be  hurt. 
going  behind,  I  asked  :  he  said  thus 
command  that  your  minister  (?)  be  interrogated  eon- 
coming  that 
if  you  had  sent  your  letter  it  would  have  been  done 
its  young  before  these  sheep 
it  did  not  come  out  from  the  direction  of 
he  showed,  such  as  saddle,  stirrups,  and  a  hide 
of  everj^hing  that 
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Notes, 

1.  ^rni3  n^T^.  This  formula  occurs  again  in  line  6  and 
line  8 ;  ^^V  by  itself  in  line  23.  In  the  last  place  J^.  ^^ 
»AjL-»  l1X>  JJJ  .  .  .  St^jS  *  when  Yazid  sent  ...  to  the 
Governor/  it  certainly  is  the  Arabic  proper  name  Yazid. 
But  in  the  first  three  places  it  is  followed  by  the  word  mi3, 
which  can  only  be  the  Persian  ^*Xr*-  *  God.'  And,  indeed,  the 
context  in  the  first  two  lines  is  in  favour  of  the  meaning 
*  God.'  *  [If]  the  Lord  God  befriend '  is  like  a  line  ap. 
Vullers,  i,  194  ^b  c^jU^j^b  ^*^^  ^*^^  ^-^^-asT;  and  'May 
the  Lord  God  [give]  the  reward'  is  too  common  to  need 
illustration.  The  third  passage  is  too  obscure  to  serve  as 
an  argument. 

The  words  Til  TIT  resemble  T^^1^{  occurring  in  the  Law 
Report  in  the  sense  '  day.' 

2.  Dmp  tr^n'.     Compare  jl^,  ap.  Vullers. 

3.  ^N  pttbiX.  In  Line  10  we  read  of  a  HfiX  being  sold. 
The  Jewish  dialect  confuses  -.  and  ^ ,  e.g.  in  the  Law  Report 
JiSa^X  stands  for  ^ii^^. 

HTT  USA  'perhaps  into  the  hand  of.'  Bacher  suggests 
that  this  is  the  compound  c:^->Jb  *  goods  taken  on  credit.' 

4.  ^3N  for  ^T.     A  Turkish  idiom  ?    Cf.  line  13. 

5.  The  writer  is  evidently  clear  that  the  perfect  should 
have  a  u  in  the  first  person. 

6.  B^13  seems  to  be  jj*^.^ ,  ordinarily  pronounced  khish, 

7.  INnSI  ^3  TIT.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  writer  makes 
no  difficulty  about  beginning  words  with  vowels :  cf.  line  13, 

niS  ^Ib  niS  i^n.  These  words  should  mean  'from  month 
to  month';  but  the  identification  of  the  intermediate  pre- 
position ^0  is  not  easy.     Probably  we  should  supply  at  the 

end  m^a  pn^nv 

12.  ^Ipnfl.     This  seems  to  mean  some  sort  of  animal. 
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14.  |n3N3{J^  ^3 .  In  certain  Persian  dialects  l^  is  regukrly 
prefixed  to  the  infinitive. 

^T3B^3.     The  interpretation  of  this  is  very  doubtful. 

15.  The  combination  ^N  ^1D  appears  to  be  the  Persian  ^ 
followed  by  the  i/d  of  izdfef. 

24.  nnSIp,  doubtless  an  error.    ^13fiX  perhaps  for  jlr^  ^Vsj- . 

25.  pUTli  perhaps  for  ^yS  <  a  cat  * ;  yet  a  herb  of  some 
sort  seems  more  likely.  Vullers  says,  res  felts  capiti  similis 
e  salice  proveniens. 

The  chief  archaism  in  the  document  appears  to  be  the 
separation  of  the  yd  of  izdfet  in  the  form  of  ^R,  the  use  of 
which,  however,  appears  to  be  rather  irregular ;  it  is  identical 
in  form  with  the  indefinite  article,  and  apparently  *p^  (lines- 
13,  26,  28)  and  ^«  p^  (line  27)  can  be  written  indiflferently. 
The  double  spelling  of  the  word  ^J^  with  i  and  p  seems- 
to  point  to  the  writer  being  either  a  foreigner  or  unpractised 
in  writing :  it  even  suggests  suspicion  of  transliteration  from 
Arabic  writing. 

Professor  Bacher,  of  Buda-Pest,  has  had  the  goodness  to 
contribute  the  following  notes. 


Zttr  Lesung. 

Z.  5.     Viel.  ^aiTlIN  (St.  ^HVDtX). 

Z.  14.     Das    vorletzte  Wort  scheint  JH  zu  sein ;  viellicht 

aber  ^\  (der  mittlere  Strich  des  ^  zu  erganzen). 
Z.  15.    Nach  nifiDIJ  folgt  die  Wortgruppe  >n)a  ♦«  ^D  TK; 

vgl.  Z.  18. 
Z.    „      Der  Wortrest  vor  136013  kann  J^K  sein. 
Z.  16.    Das  letzte  Wort  n^D  ist  ^,  dreL    Das  Yorletzte 

Wort  kann  nu  sein  (^»V). 
Z.  18.    VI  N^  p  ^K  ID  TK  K1OT. 
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Z.  23.  Das  vor  HfiKi  stehende  Wort  ist  iTtt  (der  obere 
Schenkel  des  T  gekurzt  und  mit  dem  p  verbunden), 
also  dasselbe  arabische  Wort,  das  Z.  36  (^iTll) 
steht.  Dabei  ist  fill  das  arabische  Aequivalent 
des  pers.  <UU  (etwa  'Briefblatt'). 

Z.  27.     Das  erste  lesbare  Wort  ist  Dim  (=  ^^  oder  Jb2), 

Z.    „      Am  Schluss  der  Zeile  :    []D  ^»  pm  T»  =  ti^*^  J^ 

(jw  ob  moerorem     .     .     . 
Z.  29.     Das  Wort  nach  ^TlfiTS  kann  n3[Nn3]K  (=:u:^^^JJl) 

gelesen  warden. 
Z.  31.     Die  erste  Wortgruppe :  ntTUH]  ^K  ^1D  TN  (=^jr'J^ 

Z.  35.     Nach  mfiNJ  ist  noch  ^N  erkennbar. 


Zur  Erkldrung, 

Z.  1.  Dass  y^Vy  welches  Wort  hier  und  auch  Z.  6  und  8 
mit  rni3  (=  Ijo-)  zusammen  steht,  wirklich  8.v. 
ist  wie  HT^N  ('^J),  scheint  mir  nicht  ausgemacht 
zu  seiii.  In  Z.  23  steht  *VV  allein  in  dem  ganz 
verstandlichen  Satze:  <uU  ^j^  Ja«y  joJj  ^^ 
Si\^  tl^.-^  ("wenn  Yazid  einen  Brief  an  den 
Befehlshaber  schickt").  Hier  kann  doch  wohl 
nicht  Gott  gemeint  sein ;  sondern  ^V  ist 
Eigenname.  ^8^  ^N  7\1!\2  in  Z.  1  kann  ein 
Adj.  comp.  sein  wie  ^^}'^s>' ,  j;^ J^ ,  also  ^^^^ . 

Z.  3.  nn  KS  =  non  Nfi  ist  vlell.  ^^-.Jb  Kauf  auf  Credit 
(Vullers,  i,  315fl). 

Z.  20.     "  Wenn  mir  der  Nutzen  gelingen  sollte." 

J.1UA.6.  1903.  49 


X 
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Z.  23.  Zu  ^3M!1D  =  «Vvr^^  >  "Vv?^^  i^t  zu  erwagen,  was  bei 
Vullers,  i,  92a,  angef  iihrt  wird :  "  spec,  nomen 
regibus  Tabarist&nae  proprium,  qui  piimum 
satrapae  Sassanidamm  erant,  deinde  autem  princi- 
patum  sibi  vindicarunt.''  Das  gabe  dem  Docu- 
ment einen  geogr.  und  hist.  Hintergrund. 

Z.  30.     B^in  kann  (^^,  "mors,  interitus"  sein  (Vullers, 

ii,  i486fl,  b),  nnott  »n  Di8m=^^y^  b  r^y^- 

Z.  34.  T^B^fl  kann  nicht  =  TK  B^fl  sein.  J-^  ist  eine  kleine 
Munze. 

Zur  Transcription, 

Merkwiirdig  ist  die  consequente  Schreibung  von  p  fur  (JS 
(=  3).  Auch  S  fur  <-*  (=  P.).  NS  =  U  Z.  10  weist  auf 
hartere  Aussprache  hin. 

AufEallend  ist  inBlp  (Z.  24)  f iir  sJ^;  ebenso  ^HBIp  (Z.  31) 
fur  jj,!^,  neben  ^nSW,  Z.  16,  und  n^HSU,  Z.  28.  Sonst 
findet  sich  p  fiir  ^  s.  Z.D.M.G.,  li,  400 ;  Ivi,  759 ;  auch  in 
unseren  Texte,  Z.  27,  p^Tl  =  j^j*^ . 

HTS  (Z.  12)  =  Iju^^  ;  vgl.  mi3  =  ^ J^ . 

Znr  OrammatiL 

Besonders  charakteristisch  ist  das  Uberwucheren  des 
w-Lautes.  Z.  2,  D1T»p=  |*:^/;  Z.  30,  DlSm  =  j^y^  und 
oft.  Es  ist  das  eine  hauptsachliche  Eigenthiimlichkeit  des 
Judisch-Persischcn ;  of.  Z.A.T.W.,  xvi,  236 ;  Z.D.M.G.,  li, 
407.— Hervorzuheben,  Z.  20,  ^ic-J  (011^3)  =  (♦Ji^. 

Mcrkwurdig  ist  das  Fehlen  jeglichen  hebraischen  Sprach- 
clementes. 


■    -'7i»'-.-,-:*...s^ .,,,..        ^,^;^      ,. 

'I*  "^IIW' rwV  ;i^p> ,  p     • 

f?j  (.-war  ag|i«iS5*'^'cu»3  ^vf 

-  7«  ?(a'to-'<*t--*>.  Wiupja^-w  «tio'»e^' 

-^^S'^  fr«.  »ipfr-wr»  i>ii>n  tK»^:5^.  **^^*'  ^' 


1. 


►if 
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ECTION. 
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(Ibn  Athir,  ix,  111),  and  a  Subashi  was  the  chamberlain 
of  Mas'ud  of  Ghazna  (ibid.,  311 ;  Kazimirski,  Minoutchehri, 
p.  111).  The  word  (spelt  according  to  Osmanli  orthography 
Subashi)  is  familiar  in  Turkish  history,  and  means  an  official 
subordinate  to  a  Sanjak ;  Pavet  de  Courteille  renders  it 
(for  Eastern  Turkish)  commiasaire  de  police ;  Redhouse  says 
"a  police-magistrate  under. the  Timariot  system";  further 
notices  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  Zinkeisen,  Oeschichte  des 
Osmanischen  Itetchs,  iii,  129.  In  the  Turkish  -  Turkish 
dictionary  of  Sami,  dated  Constantinople,  1318  a.h.,  the 
constable  is  said  to  have  been  called  'Water-head,'  because  the 
Bedouins  were  always  quarrelling  about  water,  and  therefore 
when  a  district  had  to  be  put  in  order  the  first  business 
which  required  permanent  settling  was  the  water  supply : 
such  persons  would  also  be  naturally  employed  as  witnesses. 
I  fear  that,  like  chawushea  whom  I  have  myself  met,  they 
were  unable  to  sign  their  names :  the  names  are  signed  by 
the  scribe  who  wrote  the  deed,  and  they  made  their  marks 
as  do  the  illiterate  in  this  country.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  scribe  wrote  their  names  with  the  necessary 
accuracy. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  places  the 
interest  of  this  deed  is  moderate.  Does  Nikotanj  (P)  stand 
for  Khotan  ? — early  forms  of  which  word,  it  must  be  confessed, 
bear  no  resemblance  to  this  variety.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
precautions  taken  by  the  purchaser  are  noteworthy.  Seven 
witnesses,  four  of  them  magistrates,  attest  the  purchase  of 
the  property.  Four  boundaries  are  described,  and  the  owners 
of  the  adjoining  lands  are  stated  to  be  orthodox  Moslems. 
The  vendor,  though  the  purchaser  is  connected  with  him  by 
marriage,  cannot  sufficiently  asseverate  that  neither  he 
nor  his  blood  relations  can  make  any  further  claim  to  the 
property. 

^^^  sji  ^  cr*  J^  cr*  J^  L5^//t?l  ^.  c;--*^  (2) 
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^  ur?^J  f^k  ('^  ^\i  f^^J  ^j  ^^'  c;^  L^  (*^ 

^^J^^  ^   j^UULu*/*  ^-^  »X.>.  j^^  ij;-i'  Xik^^^  Jc4bS^  (7) 

^j^,  CXU  Jb^  ^\  j\  ^Jj  ^^^   (8> 
^  LS.^^*!^  Ij^  l;^^  *^^  J^J  ^^"^  C^'  *^  VJI-^^-ar;-    (9). 
L/ir^J^  J  ^1  ^;i^  ^  ^l^lij^^  ijjL^Ji^  ^  ^.j^^    (10) 

<Ulc  ^^\  sys^j^  CJjj  *i^jVr  J^  ^j^  *^W  ^-^-'^  (11) 
^^/J  ^^   U/j   lLXJjj  J^i  (12) 

Translation. 

(1)  This  is  the  document  that  was  written  by  the  hand  of 

the  agent 

(2)  Hnsain,  son  of  Liko-kongo,  my  maternal  uncle,  in  the 

year  40  (of  his  age  P) 

(3)  Almayah  (P),   a  village  in  Nikotanj  (?),  part  of  the 

boundary  of  the  land  of 

(4)  To  Yahya  Ibn  Ayyub  I  sold :  I  received  the  full  price ; 

the  land  at 

(5)  And  my  hand     .     .     .     that  land  was  taken  out  of  my 

property ;  and  its  boundaries  are  first  the  prcpaiy  of 
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(6)  The  seller  of  the  land:   second  boundary  the  stream 

Kala  Asppa :   third  boundary    .     .     .     :   and  fourth 
boundary  the  estate  of 

(7)  Mohammed  and  Ahmad.     These  four  boundaries  are 

the  property  of  orthodox  Muslims. 

(8)  I  have  removed  from  the  possibility  of  complaint  (P)  the 

property  of  Yahya  :  and  if 

anyone 

(9)  Litigate,  his  case  is  all  falsehood,  error,  fiction,  and 

wrong. 

(10)  It  went  out :  and  from  the  possession  of  my  relations  it 

went  out :  and  from  the  property 

(11)  May  be  evidence.     Dated  the  year  401  from  the  Flight 

of  the  Prophet,  on  whom  be  peace. 

(12)  Witnessed  by— 

Zachariyah,  son  of  Licocongo. 
Hasan,  son  of  Licocongo. 
Jacob,  son  of  Shirku,  Subashi. 
Omar,  son  of  Kiligh,  Subashi. 

son  of  Kiligh,  Subashi. 

Mahmud,  son  of  Kiligh,  Subashi. 
son  of  Shirku. 


II.    Persian  Verses  in  the  Syriac  Character,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Conybeare. 

That  the  Persian  Christians,  of  whose  sufferings  the  Acta 
of  the  Martyrs  tell  us  so  much,  had  some  literature  in  the 
language  of  their  country,  seems  likely,  and,  indeed,  a  version 
of  the  Bible  in  Persian  is  mentioned  by  both  Jewish  and 
Christian  authorities  of  pre-Mohammedan  times.  Mr.  F.  C. 
Conybeare  has  observed  that  a  letter  of  the  sixth  century 
addressed  by  the  Armenians  to  the  Persian  Christians 
was  in  Persian  as  well  as  Armenian ;  fplr^ui^  ^utjirptt^ 
k  ufutpulrpt'i'  "  we  have  written  in  Armenian  and  Persian '' 
arc  the  words  with  which  the  writers  describe  the  language 
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of  their  letter.^  He  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
in  a  Nestorian  Ritual  (Gazza  No.  1  of  the  Library  of  the 
Propaganda,  Piazza  di  Spagna)  some  fragments  of  a  Persian 
hymn,  written  in  the  Syriac  character.  They  aire  on 
p.  233 ;   Dean  Maclean  describes  them  thus  : — 

"  The  Persian  lines  are  inserted  close  to  one  another  in 
four  stanzas  of  an  Epiphany  'Canon/  where  they  are 
obviously  out  of  place  and  intruded.  The  first  three  Persian 
stanzas  are  intruded  into  three  consecutive  Syriac  stanzas, 
then  follows  an  iminterpolated  Syriac  stanza,  then  the  fourth 
Persian  stanza  is  interpolated  in  the  next  Syriac  stanza. 
They  only  spoil  the  sense  of  the  Syriac,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  why  they  have  been  interpolated  in  that  particular 
place  ....  I  should  conjecture  that  some  scribe,  who 
knew  the  Persian  lines  well  and  wished  to  preserve  them, 
interpolated  them  not  very  skilfully  into  this  Canon." 

The  MS.  is  said  to  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

Persian  is  practically  imknown  to  the  N estorians  of  Persia 
of  our  time :  they  speak  (besides  their  own  vernacular) 
Turkish  or  Kurdish ;  and  there  is  a  ritual  which  I  have 
seen  at  Urmi  in  which  Turkish  is  mixed  with  Syriac, 
somewhat  as  Persian  is  mixed  with  it  here.  The  Syriac 
verses  in  this  passage  show  Mohammedan  influence,  since 
they  rhyme  in  a  definite  consonant ;  the  date  of  the  Persian 
verses  is  harder  to  settle,  since  the  history  of  rhyme  and 
versification  in  Persian  is  obscure.  But  they  contain  no 
word  that  can  be  termed  Arabic  except  dind,  '  religion ' ;  and 
the  questions  connected  with  that  word  are  too  difficidt  to 
permit  of  our  basing  much  on  its  occurrence. 

Dean  Maclean's  description  proceeds :  "  The  Canon  is 
Deut.  xxxii,  21^-43,  each  two  (Syriac)  clauses  of  which  are 
*  farced '  with  a  Syriac  stanza.  The  interpolated  stanzas  are 
as  follows  "  : — 

Deut.  xxxii,  40  :  ]\Iix,  0  Lord,  our  Hallelujahs  with  the 
Hallelujahs  of  the  angels,  and  our  hymns  with  their  hymns, 
and  our  songs  with  their  songs. 

(First  Persian  passage.) 

'  ^Wr-fi  V^^tP^a^  Tiflis,  1901,  p.  47. 
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Deut.  xxxii;  41^ :  And  my  hand  shall  take  hold  on  judgment, 
and  I  will  render  vengeance  : 

May  Thy  will,  0  Lord,  be  pleased  with  the  service  of  Thy 
worshippers,  and  may  our  prayers  be  received  before  the 
throne  of  Thy  majesty. 

(Second  Persian  passage.) 
Deut.  xxxii%  42' :  /  will  make  my  arrows  wet, 

.  W^^m   X\0^m   ^xlD\        ■>  V^^ 

(Syriac)     Pour  out  thy  grace  upon  us, 

Yea,  Lord,  and  hear  our  prayer. 

And  be  gracious  to  him  that  has  sinned  and 

done  evil 
Seventy  times  seven  seven. 

(Third  Persian  passage.) 

Deut.  xxxii,  42^ :  And  my  sword  shall  devour  of  the  blood 
cf  the  slain.     Syriac  stanza  rhyming  in  N. 

Deut.  xxxii,  42** :  Ft*om  the  head  of  the  crown  of  the  enemy : 
therefore,  ye  nations. 

Come,  ye  peoples,  sound  a  hymn, 
and  thanksgiving  by  sacrifice  (P) 

in  this  glorious  feast 

of  the  Baptism  of  Christ. 

(Fourth  Persian  passage.) 


(2)  p.  233<i. 


(3)  p.  2333. 
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The  Persian  verses  are  as  follows  :  they  are  printed  from 
a  copy  of   Mr.   Conybeare's  photographs  made  by  Dean 
Maclean,  collated  by  J.  P.  Margoliouth  and  myself. 
(1)  p.  233flr. 

•  013)  ]■.'>.  >^V/>  Ag)  ^1 

*  %^)a)i2^  %»rb  oZ  • ,  ■  ■■  V)\ 
•  •       •      •  • 

(1)  May  be  transliterated : 
cLTI^  ^j  v^^r^  ^^-^Mi^j,^  vc^^yu»)  ^  /^^j^  ^J^  2flx}  \mSy^ j^. 

J  /ooA'^c?  ^0  ^r^ry  «j(fe ;   /  m\c  that  securitt/  is  bound  up  mth 
Chrhtianity.     The  pure  religion  is  Chtist^s. 

The  spelling  \j\^\  and  I^jO  for  ,^J\yi*a]  and  ^^ii  may  be 
dialectic.    The  alteration  ^  /♦Jo  J  for  ♦^J  (•»3ofc>  is  very  alight. 


(4)  p.  233*. 
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(2) 

TAoM  eatesty  thou  buyest,  thou  sellesty  thou  revilest,  thou  tahest 
[not  ?]  the  right  way.     The  pure  religion  is  Christ's. 

Here,  again,  c^-^J^  s}j  is  spelt  l^^^\j  \it>\j, 

(3)  i^^Lj^^j  Ij  ^lA^ 

J  am  the  friend  of  Christ,    Bid  me  fear  no-one.     I  remove 
trouble  from  the  road.     The  pure  religion  is  Christ's. 

The  spelling  anduh  is  noteworthy.  The  second  line  i» 
not  perfectly  clear  :  y)iy  ^'SlC^  Ss^  •BDOi .  I  think, 
however,  the  emendation  «fiODl  =  ^/**^V  is  fairly  certain. 
With  the  /♦jU  if\^  y^  we  may  compare  the  familiar  use 
of  jS  as  a  periphrasis  for  the  imperative  of  the  third  person, 

(4)  The  Persian  begins — 

Thou  art  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost : 

Thou  art  holy,  a  Christian  : 
And  thou  dost  bestow  on  us. 
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The  sense  of  this  last  stanza  is  obscure^  because  it  is  not 
clear  whether  it  is  addressed  to  the  baptized  Saviour  or  to 
the  baptized  Christian. 

If  this  be  a  fragment  of  pre- Mohammedan  hymnody^  its 
value  for  the  history  of  the  Persian  language  is  great.  In 
any  case,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  the 
name  for  Christian  \^jj  *  fearing '  is  pre-Mohammedan,  and 
that  the  Arabic  «*-r^^j,  often  used  for  monk,  but  sometimes 
signifying  Christian  merely,  is  a  translation  of  it.  l^,  in 
its  turn,  is  probably  a  translation  of  the  Greek  eiKrefiij^. 

The  mixture  of  Syriac  with  Persian  in  the  last  stanza 
is  curious. 

Is  the  Persian  rhyme,  as  it  appears  in  these  verses, 
borrowed  from  Arabic  versification  or  from  Christian  versi- 
fication, such  as  appears  in  Latin  ?  If  the  lines  belong  to 
the  early  Persian  Church,  the  second  explanation  must 
be  true. 
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Art.  XXVIII.— I%^  words  'Hani/'  and  'Muslim:    By  Sir 
Charles  J.  Lyall,  K.C.S.L,  V.P.R.A.S. 

In  the  issue  of  this  Journal  for  July,  1903  (pp.  467-493), 
Professor  D.  S.  Margoliouth  propounds  a  theory  in  explanation 
of  the  words  Muslim  and  Hantf,  used  in  the  Kur'an,  which  i* 
thus  stated : — 

**  The  suggestion,  then,  which  I  should  offer  for  the  explanation 
of  these  terms  is  that  some  twenty  years  before  Mohammed's 
mission  some  sort  of  natural  monotheism  was  preached  by  Musay- 
limah,  whose  followers  being  called  Muslims  [after  the  preacher'^ 
name]  and  Hanlfs  [from  the  tribe  of  Hanifah  to  which  he  belonged], 
tbcse  words  were  supposed  to  signify  monotheisty  and  as  such  were 
adopted  by  Mohammed,  who,  owing  to  the  comparative  obscurity  of 
Musaylimah,  had  at  least  at  first  no  knowledge  of  their  origin,  and 
afterwards  felt  bound  to  assert  positively  that  they  were  both  in  use 
in  Abraham's  time." 

When  the  paper  setting  forth  this  theory  was  read  before  this 
Society  in  February  last,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  suggestion 
was,  on  historical  and  etymological  grounds,  scarcely  tenable ; 
and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  paper  in  print,  in  spite  of  the 
erudition  and  wealth  of  illustration  with  which  its  ideas  are 
supported,  has  not  led  me  to  change  this  opinion. 

If  we  consider  the  question  historically,  the  hypothesis 
demands  that  Musailimah's  teaching  should,  for  a  considerable 
time  before  the  appearance  of  Muhammad,  have  attained 
such  a  celebrity  and  extension  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  that, 
although  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged  had  its  settlements  in 
al-Yamamah,  the  tract  of  Najd  overlooking  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  ideas  embodied  in  it  had  made  their  way  across  to  the 
Western  Hijaz  and  Tihamah,  and  there  left  in  current  use 
these  words  of  religious  import,  without  any  trace  surviving 
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liad  died  of  itself,  from  blood,  and  from  things  sacrificed  to 
idols,  forbade  the  burying  alive  of  female  infants,  and  pro- 
claimed that  he  worshipped  the  Lord  of  Abraham."  Much 
^erse  of  a  religious  character  is  ascribed  to  him,  some  of 
which  will  be  referred  to  below. 

Ibn  Kutaibah  adds  to  the  above  {Ma'drify  Wustenfeld's 
<)dition,  pp.  28-30)  :— 

5.  Urbab  b.  al-Bara',  of  'Abd-al-Kais.  He,  however,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  Christian,  and  Christianity  was  widely 
prevalent  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  his  tribe  lived ; 

6.  Umayyah  b.  Abi-s-Salt,  of  Thaklf,  whose  home  was  at 
at-Ta'if; 

7.  Kuss  b.  Sii'idah,  of  lyad,  of  whom  there  is  a  notice 
in  the  Aghdnl  xiv,  41-44.  Muhammad  heard  him  at  'Ukadh, 
but  he  died  before  the  Mission ; 

8.  Abii  Kais  Sirmah  b.  Abi  Anas,  of  the  Banu-n-Naj jar 
of  Yathrib,  who  became  a  Muslim  after  the  Prophet's  flight 
to  that  place ; 

9.  Khiilid  b.  Siniin  b.  Ghaith,  of  *Abs.  His  daughter 
became  a  Muslim. 

To  these  should  be  added  : — 

10.  Abu  Kais  Saifl  ibn  al-Aslat,  of  the  Aus-allah  of 
Yathrib.  He  led  his  tribe  in  the  fratricidal  conflict  of  Bu'ath. 
He  did  not  accept  Islam,  but  his  verses  quoted  by  Ibn  Ishak 
sliow  him  to  have  been  a  Hantf, 

From  the  above  it  appears: — (1)  that  the  bearers  of  the 
name  Hantf y  so  far  as  recorded  (for  the  man  of  'Abd-al-Kais 
may  be  neglected),  all  belonged  to  the  Hijaz  and  the  West 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula ;  (2)  that  their  doctrine  was  distinct 
from  Christianity,  although  several  of  those  who  professed 
the  Hanlfite  faith  adopted  that  religion,  and  was  also  distinct 
from  Islam  ;  and  (3)  that  it  had  certain  specific  features — 
rejection  of  idolatry,  abstention  from  certain  kinds  of  food, 
and  the  worship  of  "  the  God  of  Abraham";  ascetic  practices, 
such  as  the  wearing  of  sackcloth,  are  also  ascribed  to  some  of 
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the  Hanlf  8.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these 
Hanifs  are  historical  personages^  or  that  their  doctrines  are 
in  the  main  correctly  described.  One  of  the  most  notable  of 
them,  Umayyah  b.  Abi-s-Salt,  was  an  opponent  and  rival  of 
the  Prophet,  and  composed  elegies  on  those  who  fell  at  Badr. 
Much  of  his  verse  has  survived,  and  in  it  the  eclectic  religion 
of  the  Hanifs  appears  to  be  well  portrayed.  I  know  of 
no  good  reason  for  doubting  its  substantial  authenticity; 
Islamic  tradition  would  hardly  have  been  likely  to  invent 
texts  ascribing  doctrines  agreeing  with  Islam  to  an  enemy 
of  Muhammad's ;  and  the  verse  has  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
stamp,  both  of  language  and  style,  which  seems  to  justify 
us  in  considering  most  of  it  to  be  really  the  work  of 
Umayyah. 

Now  these  are  all  celebrated  men,  many  considerably 
older  than  the  Prophet,  with  regard  to  whom  there  is  no 
trace  whatever  in  tradition  of  any  connection  with  Musai- 
limah  and  the  Banu  Hanlfah  ;  their  locality  is  remote  from 
al-Yamamah,  and  outside  of  the  Hijaz  and  its  neighbourhood^ 
with  one  exception,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  use  of  the 
word  Hanif, 

This  exception  is  in  the  account  of  the  death  of  Bistam 
b.  Eais,  a  chief  of  Shaiban,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Bakr 
b.  Wa'il,  and  thus  a  sister-tribe  of  Hanlfah,  as  related  in 
the  Kamil  of  al-Mubarrad  (ed.  Wright,  pp.  130-31). 

Bistam,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  Christian,  with  his 
brother  led  a  raid  upon  the  herds  of  the  Banu  Dabbah. 
While  driving  off  the  spoil  of  captured  camels,  he  was 
pursued  and  thrust  through  with  a  speai^  by  'Asim  b.  TH^^Iiffth 
of  Dabbah.  The  stroke  hurled  him  from  his  horse  on  to 
a  bush  of  the  shrub  called  aWah ;  as  he  lay  there,  his 
brother  made  as  though  he  would  return  to  his  assistance^ 
whereupon  Bistam  called  out,  "  Ana  hanif un  in  rqfa'ia" 
The  sense  of  these  words  is  taken  by  Professor  Noldeke 
(see  Wellhausen,  Heidenthum ^  p.  250)  to  be,  "I  will  abjure 
Christianity  and  become  a  heathen  if  thou  retumest!'' 
The  words  appear  to  be  a  warning  to  his  brother  not  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  captured  or  slain.     If  this  is  rights 
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we  must  take  hanlf  here  as  used  by  a  Christian  Arab  in 
the  sense  which  the  Aramaic  equivalent  hanpd  bore  to  the 
Christian  Aramaeans  from  whom  the  Christianity  of  the 
Bakrites  was  derived — ^that  is,  as  equivalent  to  pagan. 

A  similar  story,  with  somewhat  different  surroundingSji 
is  told  of  the  same  Bistam  in  the  Nakd^id  of  al-Farazdak 
and  Jarlr,  and  in  the  'Ikd  al-Farid  of  Ibn  *Abd  Rabbihi 
(ed.  1293)  iii,  86.  As  given  in  the  Nnkd'id,  Bistam,  at 
the  encounter  of  al-GhabIt,  was  taken  prisoner  by  'Utaibah 
of  Yarbu' ;  the  companions  of  the  latter  called  out  to  Bijad, 
Bistiim's  brother,  Kurra  'aid  akhlk,  "Come  back  and  help 
thy  brother,"  hoping  to  capture  him  also.  Bistam  shouted 
to  him.  In  kararta,  yd  Bijddu,  foUana  hanlf!  It  is  clear 
from  this  version  of  the  tale  that  we  must  read  in  the 
Kamil,  as  Wright  prints,  rajaHa^  and  not,  as  Professor 
Dc  Goeje  suggests  in  the  Critical  Notes  (p.  51),  and  as 
Professor  Margoliouth  translates  (p.  482),  rajaHu.  * 

Whether  the  meaning  of  hanlf  here  be  heathen,  as 
Noldeke  thinks,  or  Muslim,  as  al-Mubarrad  appears  to  have 
supposed,  it  seems  at  any  rate  certain  that  it  could  not 
mean,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Bakrite  and  a  neighbour  of 
the  Banu  Hanlfah,  a  follower  of  Musailimah  in  monotheism. 
It  would  be  exceedingly  strange  if  the  celebrity  of  that 
teacher  had  established  the  word  in  a  sister-tribe  as  the 
name  of  a  religious  sect,  having  lost  its  original  (supposed) 
meaning  of  member  of  the  tribe  of  Hanifah. 

The  chief  of  the  Banu  Hanlfah  until  630  a.d.,  when  he  died, 
was  Haudhah  son  of  'All.  Wellhausen  (Skizzen  iv,  p.  102, 
note)  observes  that  he  was  the  most  powerful  man  of  his  day 
in  Central  Arabia ;  and  as  such  he  is  mentioned  among  the 
kings  to  whom  the  Prophet  sent  special  invitation  to  adopt 
Islam.  He  was  the  ally  of  the  Persian  king,  and  protector 
of  his  caravans  between  al-Mada'in  and  the  (then)  Persian 
province  of  al-Yaman.  The  story  of  his  punishment  of  the 
Banu  Sa'd  of  Tamim,  referred  to  by  Professor  Margoliouth  on 

^  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Bevan  for  the  reference  to  the  story  in  the 
Nakd'idf  which  fixes  the  sense  of  Bist&m's  speech  as  reported  in  the  Kamil, 
a4  well'  as  for  other  suggestions  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  passage. 

j.R.A.s.  1903.  60 
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p.  491  as  *  imedifying '  and  a  *  treacherous  murder/  will  be 
be  found  related  in  a  slightly  different  form  in  Tftbari 
i,  pp.  984  sqq. ;  I  may  also  refer  to  my  Tranalaiions  of 
Ancient  Arabic  Poetrt/,  p.  88.  The  act  was  certainly  not 
*  a  treacherous  murder/  but  a  measure  of  legitimate  reprisal 
— ^according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time — upon  a  robber  tribe. 
Haudhah,  moreover,  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  Persian  Governor 
of  the  Bahrain  Coast,  and  obtained,  by  his  intercession,  the 
release  of  a  hundred  prisoners  of  Tamim.  Now  Haudhah 
was  a  Christian,  and  this  is  how  Maimun  al-A'sha,  the 
greatest  poet  of  his  day,  celebrates  his  deed  of  mercy : — 

''And  there  he  loosed  from  their  bonds  a  hundred  out  of 
their  pain : 
From  all  on  that  happy  mom  he  cast  the  fetters  away. 
"These  were  his  offering  meet  that  Easter  morning,  with 
these 
He  came  before  Gk)d,  in  hope  to  win  the  meed  of  his 
grace."  ^ 

We  do  not  know  how  far  the  tribe  of  Hanifah  followed 
Haudhah  in  adherence  to  Christianity.  The  tale  told  of 
'XJmair  b.  Sulmi  in  the  Kdmiloi  al-Mubarrad,  and  referred  to 
by  Professor  Margoliouth,  does  not  mention  that  Christianity 
was  then  professed  by  *Umair  and  his  family ;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  in  it  "a  rather  outri  form  of 
paganism."  Wright's  edition  of  the  Kdmil  (p.  203)  does 
not  mention  that  the  protection  given  by  'Umair  to  his 
client  was  written  on  an  arrow ;  and  in  any  case  the  story 
goes  to  show  that  *Umair  felt  himself  compelled  by  the 
obligations  of  jiwdr  to  surrender  his  own  brother,  who  had 
murdered  the  brother  of  his /dr,  to  justice.  There  were  five 
bishops  in  Katar  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  tract  on  the 

^  Tabari  I.e.  p.  987.  I  have  ventured  to  quote  my  metrical  rendering,  whieh 
ifl  sufficiently  close. 
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south  of  the  Persian  Ghilf  included  in  al-Yamamah ;  ^  their 
influence  no  doubt  extended  a  considerable  way  into  the 
interior,  as  is  testified  by  Christian  names  ('Abd-al-MasIh, 
Abu  Maryam)  borne  by  Arabs  of  the  Upland.  The  deputation 
of  Hanlfah,  which  visited  the  Prophet  (with  Musailimah  in 
their  company),  were  apparently  Christians,  for  they  had 
a  church,  with  a  rdhih  or  priest  in  charge,  which  they  were 
ordered  to  destroy  (Wellhausen,  Skizzen  iv,  157). 

With  Christianity  in  possession,  before  the  appearance 
of  Musailimah  as  a  prophet,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  was  the  discoverer  of  the  "  religion  of  Abraham "  and 
the  propagator  of  the  religious  movement  represented  by 
the  Hanlfs. 

Al-A'sha  himself  belonged  to  another  sub-section  of  Bakr, 
Kais  b.  Tha'labah.  His  home  was  at  Manfiihah  in  al- 
YamSmah,  no  great  distance  from  the  place  which  was  the 
headquarters  of  Musailimah,  and  it  would  seem  that  (some 
time  after  the  poet's  death)  his  tribe  adhered  to  Musailimah 
when  the  latter  set  up  as  a  prophet.*  Al-A*sha  was  one  of 
the  quickest  wits  of  his  time ;  a  man  of  wide  experience  who 
had  travelled  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Arabia.  Hia 
poems  teem  with  acute  observation  of  human  nature,  and  he 
took  a  special  interest  in  religious  questions,  though  himself 
a  free  liver,  and  probably  Epicurean  in  his  view  of  things. 
The  kasidah  which  he  addressed  to  Muhammad  when,  after 
the  truce  of  al-Hudaibiyah,  he  proposed  to  adhere  to  Islam, 
but  was  dissuaded  from  it  by  the  Kuraish,  is  well  known. 
But  in  all  the  extant  poetry  of  al-A'sha  there  is  not  a  word 
of  Musailimah.  This  seems  conclusive  against  the  theory 
that,  at  any  time  before  he  emerged  as  a  declared  prophet, 
which  was,  we  know,  in  the  last  year  of  Muhammad's  life, 
that  teacher  had  established  a  reputation  in  al-Yamamah 
which  had  led  to  the  currency  of  Mmlim  and  Hani/  as 
religious  terms  signifying  adherents  of  his  teaching. 

Absohitely  the  only  evidence  which  Professor  Margoliouth 
brings  forward  to  support  his  view  is,  first,  the  fable  that: 

>  See  Sir  II.  Eawlinson  in  J.R.A.S.,  new  ser.  vol.  xii,  p.  222. 
2  See  Yakut  iv,  p.  669. 
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Musailimah  was  150  years  old  when  he  was  killed,  and 
secondly,  a  tradition  respecting  the  name  ar-Rahmdn  related 
by  Ibn  Ishak.  The  first,  that  Musailimah  had  reached  any 
very  advanced  age  when  he  stood  forth  as  a  prophet,  seems 
to  be  refuted  by  the  story  of  his  relations  with  the  prophetess 
Sajah,  and  by  the  activity  he  displayed  at  the  battle  where 
he  met  his  death.  Al-Ya*kubl  relates  (ii,  146)  that  he  was 
thrust  through  with  a  spear  by  Abu  Dujanah  the  Ansari, 
but  forced  his  way  up  the  shaft  and  killed  his  assailant,  after 
which  he  was  dispatched  by  the  negro  WahshT,  the  slayer 
of  Hamzah,  with  a  javelin.^  The  second  piece  of  evidence 
deserves  more  consideration.  The  tradition  as  related  by 
Ibn  Ishiik  (p.  200)  is  as  follows  :  "  When  the  Meccans  said, 
*It  has  been  reported  to  us  that  a  man  in  al-Yamamah 
called  ar-Rahmdn  is  thine  instructor:  and  in  him  we  will 
never  believe' — the  following  verse  was  revealed  to  the 
prophet  (Surah  xiii,  39)  : — *  Thus  have  We  sent  thee  to 
a  people  before  whom  other  peoples  have  passed  away,  that 
thou  mightest  recite  to  them  that  with  which  We  have 
inspired  thee:  and  they  refuse  to  believe  in  the  Merciful 
{ar-Rahmdn) :  say,  *He  is  my  Lord.  There  is  no  God  but 
He.  To  Him  do  I  commit  myself,  and  to  him  is  my 
conversion.' " 

The  tradition  is  not  given  with  an  isndd ;  but  although  in 
our  ordinary  Kur'ans  the  chapter  (xiii,  "Thimder")  in 
which  the  verse  stands  is  marked  as  given  at  Mecca,  it  is  also 
reported  by  other  authorities  to  have  been  revealed  at  Medina 
(see //A-dw  p.  23). 

In  the  Adab'work,  quoted  by  Professor  Margoliouth,  called 
Alif'Bd  (ii,  p.  244),  it  is  said  that  Musailimah  was  called 
ar-Rahmdn  before  the  birth  of  Muhammad's  father  'Abdallah, 
and  that  therefore  the  Kuraish,  when  they  heard  Muhammad 
recite,  ^' Bismi-l'ldht-r- Rahmdni-r-Rahm^"  used  to  say, 
"Thou  art  only  making  mention  of  the  Rahman  of  al- 
Yamamah.'*  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  quite  another  version 
of  the  tradition.     Neither,   in  view  of  the  circimistanoea 

1  It  IS  noticeable  that  aI-Ya*l^Qbi  has  also  the  fable  of  his  150  yean,  which  is 

not  therefore  confined  to  Spain. 
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mentioned  above,  seems  to  possess  much  weight.  Rahmdn  was 
a  novel  word  to  the  Arabs  as  a  name  of  God.  The  Kuraish 
would  not  have  it  used  at  the  treaty  of  al  -  Hudaibiyah 
in  A.H.  6;  and  the  story  in  the  Aghdni  xv,  138,  of  the 
remark  on  hearing  it  of  Arbad,  the  brother  of  Labid,  shows 
that  it  was  looked  upon  as  representing  some  strange  and 
outlandish  deity,  different  from  the  generally  known  Allah. 

The  foundation,  therefore,  for  the  hypothesis  that  Musai- 
limah,  at  any  time  before  the  prophet's  mission,  is  likely 
to  have  been  sufficiently  well  known  as  a  teacher  to  give 
wide  currency  to  important  religious  terms  like  Hamf  and 
Muslimy  seems  altogether  inadequate. 

AM  that  history,  as  authentic  as  any  other  record  of  the 
time,  tells  us  of  Musailimah  is  that  he  was  one  of  a  number  of 
pretenders  to  prophethood  who  all  arose  about  the  same  time, 
in  the  last  year  of  Muhammad's  life  and  immediately  after 
his  death.  Al-Aswad  al-*Ansi  in  the  Yaman,  Musailimah 
in  al-Yamamah,  Tulaihah  in  Asad,  Sajah  in  Tamlm,  all 
apparently  dealt  in  the  same  kind  of  religious  wares.  Al- 
Aswad,  no  less  than  Musailimah,  practised  conjuring  (S'JuO^ 
800  Tabarl  i,  1796).  All  had  mu^adhdhim  and  daily  prayers. 
All  delivered  utterances  in  aaf,  in  the  style  of  the  kdhins. 
Whether  these  approached  in  impressiveness  those  of  Mu- 
hammad in  his  early  Meccan  surahs  is  a  matter  of  opinion ; 
to  me  at  least  it  seems  that,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  is 
recorded  of  them,  they  fall  far  short  of  the  latter. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  deal  with  the  historical  side 
of  Professor  Margoliouth's  theory,  I  now  proceed  to  deal 
with  the  linguistic.  And  here  we  must  distinguish  between 
Jlanifani  Muslim.  The  latter  word  belongs  to  a  root  the 
various  forms  of  which  are  well  known  and  much  used  ;  the 
former  stands,  in  its  religious  signification,  by  itself,  and 
the  other  derivatives  of  the  root  afEord  little  assistance  in 
fixing  its  history  and  meaning. 

llanif  (with  its  plural  hunafcC)  occurs  in  the  Kur'an 
twelve  times,  six  times  in  Meccan,  and  six  in  Medinian 
Surahs,  In  eight  of  these  passages  it  is  used  to  describe 
the  Millat  Ibrahim,     In  two  of  the  Medinian  Surahs  (iii,  60, 
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and  iv,  124)  it  is  joined  with  Muslim  or  its  verb  {aniama 
wajhahu) ;  in  one  (xcviii,  41,  in  pi.)  or  perhaps  two  (xxii,  32^ 
also  in  pi.)  it  is  used  as  equivalent  to  Muslim. 

That  a  tribal  name  like  Hanifah  should  have  given  rise 
to  an  adjective  hanif  is,  I  believe,  a  suggestion  incapable 
of  being  supported  by  any  etymological  parallel.  All  names 
indicative  of  sects  are  nisbahs  in  -t,  and  Hanifah  would 
thus  have  formed  (as  in  the  case  of  the  division  of  Sunnis 
following  the  Imam  Abu  Hanifah  an-Nu*man)  hatwfi. 
XJmayyah's  use  of  aUHanlfah  for  the  collective  body  of 
Hanif 6  is  regular,  just  as  al-MuHazilah  stands  for  the 
Mu'tazilis  collectively ;  but  the  word  has  the  article,  and 
clearly  has  no  connection  with  the  tribal  name  Hanifah, 
of  which  the  article  forms  no  part. 

The  word  tahannafa,  meaning  to  act  as  a  Hanlf,  occurs 
in  a  verse  of  the  poet  Jiran  al-'Aud  ('Amir  b.  al-Harith 
of  Numair,  a  sept  of  *Amir  b.  Sa'sa^ah),  a  JahiU} 

'•And  they  (the  camels)  reached  their  destination  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  night,  after  that  the  devotee  who 
practises  austerities  like  a  Hanlf  had  begun  his. 
prayers." 


There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  to  connect  < 
with  cUi^,  a  word  which  occurs  only  in  a  tradition  relating 
to  the  Prophet,  who  is  said  to  have  practised  austerities 
{tahannatha)  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Hira'  before  he  received  his 
revelation.  It  seems  more  probable  that,  as  Dr.  Hirschfeld 
suggests  {New  Researches  p.  19,  note) '  «J^J!as?*  is  taken  from 
the  Hebrow  tehinnbth  prayers.  Hinth  means  perjury,  whether 
false  swearing  or  the  breaking  of  oaths,  not  sin  in  general ; 
and  thus  the  proposal  to  take  tahannuth  as  a  privative 
formation,  doing  that  by  which  sin  is  expelled,  appears 
to  be  unnecessary. 

*  See  Khizanah  iv,  198. 

*  The  same  suggestion  had  been  made  many  years  before  by  Emanuel  Deutwh : 
see  his  Literary  lieinainSy  p.  74. 
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The  conclusion  in  regard  to  Hanlf  is,  I  think,  that  \i» 
origin  must  be  left  unexplained,  like  that  of  many  another 
word  in  the  Kur'an  and  the  old  poetry;  we  know  . 
approximately  its  meaning  as  a  term  of  religion,  but  nothing 
certain  as  to  its  source.  The  most  acceptable  conjecture 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  of  Sprenger,  referred  to  on  p.  479  of 
Professor  Margoliouth's  paper,  that  it  is  connected  with  the 
Hebrew  hdnef,  heretic ;  cases  of  identical  roots  which  have 
violently  opposed  meanings  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  are  by  no 
means  rare. 

With  Muslim  the  case  is  quite  different.  This  word  does 
not,  like  Hanlf ,  stand  alone,  but  is  merely  the  nonien  agentU 
of  a  verb  which  is  freely  used  throughout  the  Kur'an  in 
the  past,  the  imperfect,  the  imperative,  and  the  infinitive. 
No  parallel  can,  I  believe,  be  adduced  for  the  formation 
of  such  a  verb,  in  the  fourth  form,  from  a  proper  name.* 
The  forms  of  the  verb  used  in  constructing  denominatives 
are  the  first,  second,  and  fifth.  It  would  be  contrary  to 
all  analogy  to  hold  that  Muslim  is  derived  directly  from 
Maslamah  or  Musailimah,  and  that  the  participle  has  then 
given  rise  to  the  other  parts  of  the  verb.  For  aslama,  pus  limn, 
aslim,  islam,  the  succession  of  ideas  seems  plain.  Salima 
means  "  he  was  safe,  at  peace  and  rest ; "  salm  and  sihn  mean 
"  peace,  safety,  quiet ;  **  aslama  thus  means  "  he  obtained 
peace  by  doing  something  or  other,*'  ordinarily  by  letting 
go  or  surrendering  that  which  is  the  subject  of  dispute. 
We  have  the  verb  in  the  neutral  sense  of  letting  go  in  such 
phrases  as  (Zuhair  i,  21) : 

"He  sped  with  her  through  the  hard  flinty  spaces,  while 
she  galloped  as  swiftly  as  falls  a  bucket  which  has 
been  let  loose  from  the  rope." 


*  I  do  not  overlook  the  usage  by  which  this  form  is  employed  for  going  to 
II  place— «W7V7(/<T,  athamOy  aymona  :  he  went  to  Najd,  to  Tihamati,  to  al-Yaman. 
But  this  specialized  use  is  different  from  that  suggested  in  Professor  Margoliouth*a 
paper. 
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and  the  following  quoted  by  al-Asma'i : — 

"  She  said  to  me,  while  twin  tears  fell  from  her  eyes,  like 
pearls  which  have  been  let  go  from  the  string — 
*  Upon  those  who  have  gone  their  way  be  peace ! ' " 

Then  comes  the  sense  of  handing  over  to  destruction, 
surrendering,  deserting,  which  is,  as  Professor  Margoliouth 
says,  extremely  common.  Thus,  in  the  accoimt  given  in 
al-Anbari's  Commentary  on  the  Mufad^alTyat  of  the  first 
Day  of  al-Kulab,  when  Shurahbil  the  uncle  of  Imra'al-Kais 
was  deserted  by  the  men  of  Tamim  who  formed  part  of 
his  force,  and  met  his  death,  the  verb  is  several  times 
employed,  and  the  masdar  islam  is  used  of  the  act  of 
desertion.  A  common  subject  of  praise  in  a  panegyric 
on  a  tribe  is  that  they  do  not  surrender  a  member  or  a 
client  who  by  an  act  of  violence  has  involved  them  in 
troublesome  claims.     Thus  Zuhair  says  of  *Abs  (xvi,  46) :— 

"  Noble  are  they  :  the  seeker  of  vengeance  gains  not  his  end 
with  them,  nor  is  the  sinner  against  them  given  up." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  the  Kur'an  there  is  no 
single  instance  of  this  use  of  the  verb.  Wherever  used, 
^\ ,  ^LjI  ,  Jwu*^  have  the  religious  sense  and  no  other.^  This 
sense  of  aslama  is  fully  expressed  by  the  addition  wajhahu 
H'Hahy  or  ila-lldh,  e.g.  in  Kur.  xxxi,  21  (Mcccan)  ;  ii,  106 ; 
iii,  18;  iv,  124  (Medinian).  "To  surrender  one's  face  to 
God,"  to  look  to  Him  for  guidance,  to  place  oneself  com- 
pletely in  Ilis  hands,  seems  a  perfectly  natural  development 

*  The  only  possible  exception  is  in  Sfirah  xxvii,  31  and  38  But  as  Solomon 
was  a  propfiet,  and  Bilkis  and  her  people  approached  him  as  belieTere,  it  is 
wmplest  to  take  the  word  here  also  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
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of  the  sense  of  *to  surrender,  let  go/ ^  In  the  first  of  the 
passages  quoted  above,  xxxi,  21  (a  Meccan  Surah),  the 
phrase  runs  thus  : — 

^j!l  ip^\i  ^Ji::;^^]  jii  ,f^^jb^  aJJ  ^j  ^  ^^ 

*'  Whoso  setteth  his  face  to  God-ward  and  doeth  good, 
hath  indeed  laid  hold  of  the  surest  handle." 

Here  aslama,  he  let  go,  is  contrasted  with  istamsaka,  he 
laid  hold  of,  and  the  nexus  of  ideas  is  plain. 

Whether  islam  had  this  religious  sense  before  Muhammad 
seems  doubtful.  The  only  example  of  it  is  in  the  verses 
attributed,  on  p.  148  of  Ibn  Hisham,  to  Zaid  b.  'Amr  b. 
Nufail,  the  Hani/: — 

"  I  have  surrendered  my  face  to  Him  to  whom  the  earth, 
that  bears  heavy  rocks  on  her  surface,  surrenders 
herself : 

**  He  spread  her  out,  and  when  He  saw  that  she  had  come 
to  rest  on  the  waters.  He  fastened  upon  her  the 
moimtains. 

**  And  I  have  surrendered  my  face  to  Him  to  whom  the 
clouds  have  surrendered  themselves,  bearing  sweet 
limpid  rain ; 

"  When  they  arc  led  along  to  a  country,  they  obey  the 
leading,  and  pour  forth  thereon  their  burden  in  full 
streams.'* 

Perhaps,  as  Professor  Margoliouth  says,  it  is  safest  to 
regard  these  verses  of  the  '  precursors '  as  fabrications 
based  on  the  Kur'an  ;   but  if  so,  it  can  hardly  be  asserted 

^  In  the  phrase  aslama  tvqfhahu,  *  face '  is  to  be  understood  as  the  equivalent 
of  nafs,  'self.*  Compare  the  verse  in  the  Hamdtahy  ed.  Freytag,  p.  47 — Innd 
lanurkhifu  yauma'V'rauH  anfusandy  •  we  make  ourselves  cheap  (i.e.  risk  our 
lives  gladly)  on  the  day  of  battle' — with  the  parallel  passage  quoted  by  the 
commentator  :  wa^ahdhulu  Ji'l'ha\ja*i  wqfhif  *  and  I  give  away  my  face  freely 
in  the  fight.'    Similarly,  in  JEthiopic,  rB*Ss,  *  head,'  is  often  used  for  *  self.* 
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that  the  word  before  Muhammad  had  a  religious  content. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  said  that  the  idea  expressed 
in  Zaid's  verses,  that  there  is  an  Isldm  of  Nature  as  well 
as  of  Man,  is  not  found  in  those  words  in  the  Kur'an, 
where  the  verb  is  never  used  except  of  men  and  c7*fVii»; 
and  it  seems  not  impossible  that  the  verses  may  be  authentic. 
Self-surrender,  Islam,  is  an  idea  of  the  highest  religious 
value,  not  in  the  faith  called  after  the  Prophet  Muhammad 
alone.  It  is,  I  venture  to  think,  the  secret  of  the  success 
of  that  faith  with  mankind,  and  it  was  the  force  and 
volume  with  which  Muhammad  preached  it  that  gave  the 
conquering  impulse  to  his  creed.  To  ascribe  this  great 
idea,  the  expression  of  which  seems  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  ordinary  vocabulary  of  Arabic,  to  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  name  of  a  sect  founded  by  an  obscure 
teacher  on  the  other  side  of  Arabia,  and  that  teacher  such 
a  one  as  Musailimah,  seems  to  me  a  very  singular  example 
of  extravagant  conjecture. 
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Art.  XXIX,— Notes  from  the  Tanjur.    By  F.  W.  Thomas^ 

M.R.A.S. 

5.     Sarasvatistotra  attributed  to  KaKdasa. 

The  Tanjur  contains,  beside  the  Meghaduia,  two  short  poem& 
attributed  to  Kalidiisa,  both  mentioned  by  Huth  in  his 
analysis  of  MdOy  vols,  exvii-cxxiv  {Sitzungaberichle  d.  k. 
jireuss,  Akademie  d,  Wisaenscha/ten  zu  Berlin,  1895,  xv, 
p.  17).  One  is  entitled  Mangaldsiaka,  and  is  found  in 
iigyud,  vol.  Ixxxvi,  fol.  225.  The  other,  a  hymn  to  Sarasvati 
{Rgyudy  vol.  Ixxxii,  foil.  199-200),  I  here  transcribe  with 
a  tentative  translation,  which  may  perhaps  enable  scholars 
to  estimate  the  probability  of  the  supposed  authorship,  and 
to  identify  the  work  with  the  Sanskrit  original  if  discovered. 
K'one  of  the  numerous  printed  collections  of  Sanskrit  stotras 
appear  to  contain  anything  corresponding  to  it,  nor  is  it 
identical  with  any  of  the  manuscript  stotras  to  Sarasvati 
which  I  have  been  able  to  examine.  Perhaps  some  scholar 
may  be  able  to  discover  verses  cited  from  it. 

The  poem  is  in  fifteen  verses  of  two  lines  each,  and  there 
are  some  indications  which  point  to  the  Aryci  metre. 

I  Rgya  .  gar  .  skad .  du  |  sva  .  ra  .  sva  .  sti  ^ .  sto  .  ttra  . 
na  .  ma  |  bod  .  skad  .  du  |  Iha  .  mo  .  dbyans  .  can  • 
gyi  .  bstod  .  pa  | 

1.  I  ston  .  zla  .  rab  .  rgyas  .  ku  .  mud  .  dun  .  dan  .  chu  • 
i§el .  gans  .  ri .  Itar  .  dkar  .  ba  | 
I  rab  .  dkar  .  dkar  .  gsal .  gzi .  Idan .  yi  ^ .  ^phrog .  Iha  . 
mo  .  dbyans  .  can  .  phyag  .  ^tshalo  | 

*  This  is  the  prevalent  spelling  in  the  block-print,  which  however  here  reads. 
SvorMvo. 

*  Sio  for  yid:  see  the  Lexica. 
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mi  •  lies  •  gti  .  mug  .  rmons  .  paAi  .  tshogs  .  ni  .  kun  • 

nas  .  ^joms  ^  | 
smran  .  na  .  sun  •  hhyin  .  ihogs  .  med  .  kun  .  gzigs  . 

spobs  .  paAi .  gter  .  mchog  .  rgyas  .  par  .  mdzod  | 

sgrib  .  gnis  .  sprin  .  bral  .  bio  .  gros  .  hod  .  zer  .  ston  . 

Idan  .  rab  .  tu  .  ^char  .  ka  .  yi  | 
iii .  maAi .  zer  .  gyis  .  Abyed .  byaAi .  padmo  .  rab .  dul . 

kha  .  Abyed  .  mam  .  rgyas  .  pas  | 

rab  .  tu  .  dri  .  zim  .  bsil  .  had  .  Idan  .  paAi  .  padmoAi  • 

ze  .  hhrulii .  hos .  dag  .  la  | 
bdag  .  blo//i .  gus  .  pas .  Athuns  .  pas  .  bio  .  gros  .  cher . 

rgyas  .  sbrah  .  rtsis  .  hgro  .  mams  .  skyohs  | 

gsor  .  gyi .  ri  .  dan  .  kun  .  mkhyen  .  chu  .  gter  .  Ita  • 

bur  .  kun  .  nas  .  Ihun  .  chags  .  pa  | 
rtsod  .  paAi .  phye  .  ma  .  leb  .  dan  .  bdud  .  dan  .  dus  • 

kyi  .  rlun  .  gis  .  bskyod  .  ma  .  yin  | 

beu  .  drug  .  na  .  tshod  .  Ita  .  buAi  .  bu  .  mo  .  rab  . 

mdzes  .  sgeg  .  paAi  .  fiams  .  dan  .  Idan  | 
Iha  .  yi  .  rgyan  .  mams  .  du  .  mas  .  khyod  .  kyi  .  lus  • 

daii  .  yan  .  lag  .  mdzes  .  pa .  yis  | 

7.  I  chu  .  Agram .  gnas  .  nas .  mgrin .  sbon .  dga/i .  bskyed  • 
rgya  .  mtsho/zi  .  Iha  .  mo  .  dbyahs  .  can  .  ma  | 

khyod  .  la  .  phyag  .  Atshal  .  btse  .  bas  .  bdag  .  bloAi  . 
mi  .  6es  .  mun  .  pa .  myiir  .  du  .  sol  | 

8.  I  rab  .  tu  .  suan  .  paAi  .  dbyahs  .  Idan  .  dri  .  zaAi  .  bu  . 
mo  .  yid  .  //phrog  .  ma  ^  | 

lag  .  gi  .  Adu  .  byed  .  rab  .  tu  .  bsgyur  .  bas  .  tshahs  • 
paAi .  gsuh  .  dbyahs  .  mams  .  Abyuh  .  bas  | 

sgra  .  dan  .  tshad  .  ma  .  suan  .  hag  .  mhon  .  brjod  • 
adeb  .  sbyor  .  legs  .  bsad  .  chos  .  mams  .  kun  | 
I  pha  .  rol .  yid  .  Aphrog  .  Adzin  .  par  .  nus  .  pa  .  ciAi  . 
phyir  .  bdag  .  la  .  mi .  stsol .  lags  | 


^  This  line  lacks  4  syllables ! 
*  Two  syllables  wanting ! 
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10.  I  khyod  .  kyi  .  thugs  .  ni  .  kiin  .  tu  .  mi  .  ^o  .  rgya 

mtsho  .  chen  .  po  .  Ita  .  bu  .  ste  | 
I  thugs  .  rjeAi .  brlabs  .  ^gs  .  drag  .  tu  .  bskyod  .  pas 
hgro  .  baAi  .  gduh  .  ba  .  rab  .  tu  .  sol  | 

11.  I  dban  .  gi  .  rgyal  .  poAi  ,  ^byun  .  gnas  .  yid  .  bzin 

re  .  skon  .  dbyahs  .  can  .  rgya  .  mtsho  .  yis  | 
I  rmohs  .  paAi  .  gdun  .  bas  .  gduhs  •  paAi  .  skye  .  bo 
rins  .  por  .  skyoh  .  ba  .  dan  ^  | 

12.  I  gti  .  mug  .  dag  .  gis  .  bio  .  dman  .  skye .  boAi .  re  .  ba 

myur  .  du  .  skons^  | 
I  bdag  .  blo^i .  ku  .  mud  .  da  .  ni .  rab  .  tu  .  kha  .  zlum  ^ 
mam  .  par  .  gnag  .  pa  .  la  | 

13.  I  bsil  .  zer  .  byed  .  pas  .  rab  .  tu  .  sprin  .  bral  .  dkyil 

Akhor  .  mam  .  par  .  rgyas  .  pa  .  yis  | 
I  ku  .  mud  .  kha  .  bye  .  rab  .  rgyas  .  ze  .  hhruhi  .  bsil 
nad  .  mam  .  par  .  sel  .  bar  .  mdzod  | 

14.  I  rab  .  tu  .  dri .  bral .  rkyen  .  gyi .  dri .  mas  .  ma .  phog 

ma  .  ^gags  .  khyod  .  kyi  .  sku  | 
I  kun  .  tu  .  tshans  .  pa^i  .  dbyans  .  can  .  ca  .  cohi  .  dri 
bral .  khyod  .  kyi  .  gsuh  ^  | 

15.  I  i§es  .  bya  .  kun  .  la  .  thogs  .  pa  .  med  .  pa^i .  ye  .  lies 

dan  .  Idan  .  khyod  .  kyi  .  thugs  | 
I  bstod  .  pa  .  hdi  .  yis  .  bstod  .  la  .  dbyans  .  can  .  ma 
yis  .  bio  .  gros  .  mchog  .  rab  .  rtsol  ^  | 

I  dbyans  .  can  .  gyi  .  bstod  .  pa  .  Adi  .  ni  |  Iho  .  phyogs 
kyi  .  rgjrud  .  du  .  bjrun  .  ba^i .  mkhas .  pa  ,  chen  .  po 
pandi  .  ta  .  nag  .  mo^i  .  khol .  gjds  .  dbyahs  .  can 
ma  .  zal .  gzigs  •  paAi  .  dus  .  su  .  dgyes  .  te  .  bstod 
pa  .  rdzogs  •  so  1 1 

gan  .  zig  .  hdi  .  Adon  .  pa  .  la  .  6es  .  rab .  stsol .  bar 
khas  •  blahs  •  so  | 

*  Two  syllablea  wanting. 
«  Two  syllables  wanting. 
'  Sie  for  zum  P 

*  Two  syllables  wanting. 

*  SieioTsttol? 
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I  rgya  .  gar  .  gyi .  mkhan  .  po .  pandi  .  ta  .  jfia  .  na  .  si  • 
la  .  dail  I  lo  .  tstsha  .  ba  .  dge  .  slon  .  chos  .  Abar  • 
gyis  .  bsgyur  .  baAo  1 1 

In  the  Indian  tongue :  Sarasvatlatotrandma.    In  the  Tibetan 
tongue :  Lha  .  mo  .  dbyanf< .  can  .  gyi .  bated  .  pa» 

1.  White  as  (night-)  lotuses  opening  in  autumn^  as  shells, 

as  moonstone,  as  the  Snowy  Range, 
Having  the  radiance  of  the  white-rayed  (moon)  at  its 
whitest,  heart- winning  SarasvatT,  hail ! 

2.  Vanquishing  on  every  side  the  phantom  throngs  of  the 

darkness  of  ignorance. 
Spread  the   excellent    treasure  of  wisdom,  all-seeing, 
untouched  by  contradiction  in  speech ! 

3.  When  grows  the  full  ^  opening  of  the  lips  of  the  (day-) 

lotus,  opened  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
That  rises  with  a  thousand  rays,  freeing  the  mind  from 
the  clouds  of  a  double  obscuration, 

4.  Cherish  then  the  people  with  the  wide-spread  nectar  of 

wisdom,  drunk  with  the  reverence  of  my  heart, 
At  the  ends  of  the  anthers  of  the  exceedingly  fragrant, 
cool-scented  lotus !  ^ 

5.  Like  *the   Golden    Mountain,    and    like   an    ocean    of 

omniscience,  established  fast  on  every  side,' 
Unstirred  by  the  butterflies  *  of  contention  and  by  the 
winds  of  desire  and  time, 

6.  Having  the  charming  coquettish  heart  of  a  girl  of  about 

sixteen  years. 
Thy  form  and  limbs  made  fair  with  divers  heavenly 
adornments, 

^  We  here  render  rab  .  tUy  ns  rab  .  dul  =  praiatna  seems  inappropriate. 
'  111  this  and  the  preccdin*^  verse  the  Tib.  padmo  (fem. !),  which  mieht  be 
thoufrht  to  represcmt  Sk.  radnid,  seems  to  be  no  more  than  padma  or  pathuHl, 

*  To  the  Ilindus,  of  course,  the  ocean  with  its  regular  tides,  is  a  symbol  of 
.  greatness  which  does  not  transgress  its  limits,  a  soblime  conception  perhaps 

suggested  by  their  contrasted  experience  of  rivers. 

*  I*hf/e  .  ma  .  l€b=*  butterfly,'  conuptP 
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7.  Thy  neck  wet  from  standing  at  the  shore,^  0  SarasvatI, 

goddess  of  the  ocean  of  delight, 
In  kindness  to  him  that  does  homage  to  thee,  drive  soon 
away  the  darkness  of  ignorance  in  my  mind ! 

8.  0  thou  of  exceeding  pleasant  voice,  charming  the  hearts 

of  the  Gandharva  women. 
Since  through  the  excellence  of  the  Samskaras  of  the 
parts  2  arise  in  purity  the  sounds  of  speech, 

9.  Why  dost  thou  not  bestow  upon  me  all  the  qualities  of 

polished  utterance,^ 
Capable  of  captivating  the  hearts  of  others,  grammar, 
logic,  poetry,  lexicography  and  metre  ? 

10.  As  thy  heart  is  like  a  great  ocean  altogether  free  from 

mutability,* 
With  the  force  of  the  waves  of  compassion  in  vehement 
motion  wash  away  the  affiction  of  the  world  ! 

11.  By  the  ocean  of  Sarasvati,  source  of  the  wishing- jewel, 

fulfilling  the  heart's  own  aspirations. 
Save  quickly  the  beings  afflicted  with  the  affliction  of 
delusion ! 

12.  Fulfil  soon  the  aspirations  of  the  beings  whose  minds 

are  impaired  by  darkness  : 
Though  the  (night-)  lotus  of  my  mind  is  all  black  with 
closed  lips,* 

13.  Do  thou,  when  the  moon  spreads  her  altogether  cloudiest 

halo, 
Dispel    the    chill®    of   the    expanding  anthers  of  the 
opening  (night-)  lotus. 

^  i^bon  in  apparently  a  misprint  for  sbon :  or  should  we  read  spon  and  translate 
*'  to  him  who  from  the  tlrtha  renders  homage  to  thee  with  loud  cries"  {mgrin  . 
spoil  =  muktakantham)  ?    Or  have  we  vigrin  .  snon  =  Nilakanfha  ? 

*  For  the  samskaras  in  speech  compare  Kumdrasambhava  vii,  v.  90  ;  laff  = 
limb  an^a  't  But  it  would  be  possible  to  translate  **  since  throuj^h  the  excellence 
t)f  the  samskaras  of  thy  body  ariae  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  word  of  Brahma." 

3  SubhdfUa? 

^  See  note  on  v.  5. 

^  Perhaps  this  and  the  preceding  line  should  be  transposed:  have  we  in  this 
passajre  a  reference  to  the  author's  own  name  {kdla  =  black)  P 

*■'  Is  there  a  play  on  the  double  sense  oija^a  =  (1)  *  chiU,*  (2)  *  stupid '  ? 
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14.  Thy  form,  all  free  from  defilement,  untouched,  undimmed 

by  the  defilement  of  misfortune,^ — 
Thy  speech,   0  all -pure  SarasvatT,   undefiled  by  in- 
coherence,— 

15.  Thy  heart,  endued  with  knowledge  free  from  all  contact 

with  objects  to  be  known, — 
To  him  who  with  this  hymn  hymns  these  may  Sarasvati 
grant  an  excellent  understanding ! 

Here  ends  this  hymn  to  Sarasvati,  composed  in  gratification 
on  the  occasion  of  a  vision  of  Sarasvati  by  the  great  doctor. 
Pandit  Kalidasa,  bom  in  a  family  of  the  southern  region. 

Whoso  repeats  it,  to  him  the  gift  of  knowledge  ia 
conceded. 

Translated  by  the  Indian  teacher  Pandit  JuanaSila  and 
the  lotsava  Bhiksu  Chos  .  hhar  (Dharmojjvala  P). 

*  rkyeti  =  *  circumstance,*  avft^opd? 
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Art.    XXX.  —  Misr  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.      By  A.  R, 
GuKST  and  E.  T.  Richmond. 

In  speaking  of  Misr,  it  is  in  the  first  place  necessary  to 
define  exactly  what  it  is  meant  to  include,  as  the  name  has 
been  used  at  different  periods  with  different  meanings.  Misr 
here  denotes  the  southern  half  of  the  Arab  capital  of  Egjrpt, 
as  opposed  to  the  northern  one.  For  its  application  to  this 
part  of  Cairo  we  have  the  authority  of  El  Maqrizi,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  author  does  not  always 
adhere  to  his  own  definition,  and  frequently  uses  Misr  in 
a  limited  sense  also.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  the  town 
to  which  the  name  Misr  in  this  restricted  sense  is  given 
will  here  be  distinguished  as  Fust&t. 
,    The  boundaries  of  Misr  are :  east  and  west,  El  Muqattam 

!nd  the  Nile ;  south,  a  line  the  exact  direction  of  which  will 
e  enquired  into  hereafter,  but  which  may  be  now  stated 
s  about  the  parallel  of  Dair  et  T5n;  north,  the  main  road 
running  from  the  citadel  to  meet  the  Khalij  near  the  mosque 
of  Saiyidah  Zainab.  The  area  within  these  boundaries 
includes  all  the  earlier  sites  of  the  capital,  the  sites  of 
everything,  that  is,  which  was  built  before  the  advent  of 
the  Fatimites.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  area  is 
the  most  hopeful  field  that  exists  for  the  exploration  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  early  Islamic  period.  Although  it  is  now 
mostly  desert,  at  one  time  or  another  practically  the  whole 
of  it  has  been  occupied  by  either  dwellings  or  tombs,  and 
it  is  the  early  date  of  the  abandonment  of  many  of  its  sites^ 
that  renders  them  particularly  interesting. 

The  remains  of  former  occupation  are,  in  many  places,  at 
once  visible  in  mounds  or  traces  of  houses  showing  above 
ground,  but  there  must  be  much  more  now  buried  of  which 
the  systematic  examination  could  hardly  fail  to  yield  results 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  study  of  early  Arab  civilization. 

/.R.A.8.    1903.  61 
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In  such  a  land  of  antiquities  as  Egypt  the  claims  of  earlier 
antiquity  seem  to  have  prevented  Misr  from  receiving  the 
attention  which  it  merits.  No  part  of  it  appears  yet  to 
have  been  regidarly  explored.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  its 
scientific  exploration  will  be  undertaken  before  its  most 
valuable  remains  disappear  at  the  hands  of  the  antiquity 
digger  and  the  carrier  of  sib&hh.  As  a  preliminary,  the 
most  accurate  information  which  is  obtainable  from  written 
records  relative  to  topography  is  obviously  desirable. 
Although  something  has  been  done  to  make  the  references 
of  the  mediaeval  native  authors  on  Misr  intelligible,  and  to 
locate  the  position  of  former  sites,  there  still  seems  room  for 
improvement  in  this  direction. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  endeavour  to  reproduce 
the  plan  of  Misr  as  it  formerly  was,  in  a  little  more  detail 
than  has  been  done  hitherto,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion, 
the  enquiry  will  be  as  closely  as  possible  confined  to  what 
was  in  existence  in  about  the  year  800  a.h.,  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era,  at  which  time  the  two 
principal  authors  on  the  subject  whose  works  are  generally 
available  wrote  their  books. 

These  are  El  Maqrizi  and  Sdrim  ed  Din  ibn  Duqm&q.  The 
Khitat  of  the  former  and  El  Intisar  of  the  latter,  both  printed 
at  Bulaq,  the  one  in  1270  a.ti.,  the  other  1309  a.h.,  will  be 
cited  as  Maq.  and  S.D.  respectively ;  Napoleon's  "  Description 
de  TEgypte,  fetat  Modeme,"  planches,  tome  i,  which  has  also 
been  extensively  used,  will  be  cited  as  Descr.  with  the  number 
of  the  plate,  as  Descr.  xvi. 

In  the  first  place,  a  list  may  be  given  of  the  positions  that 
can  be  fixed  with  certainty,  including  those  of  one  or  two 
buildings  that  date  from  after  our  period,  but  which  are 
useful  as  marks.  This  list  contains  the  name  of  every  place 
within  the  limits  of  Misr  which  is  of  the  period,  and  which 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  locate  directly.  Although  some 
of  these  are  not  of  much  use  for  the  present  purpose,  it  may 
be  useful  to  make  it  as  complete  as  practicable. 

The  dates  given  are  approximate.  Nearly  aU  the  buildings 
mentioned  still  exist,  but  many  have  been  restored  or  rebuilt. 
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IN  Map.                        ^^^• 

Eablibst  Datb 

A.D. 

E    8  (l)ErRum^h     

13th  cent.       Descr.  xzvi,  sect,  ii,  228. 

„     (2)  Salibat  ibn  Tulun     ... 

...before  14th cent.  Descr.  xxyi,  sect,  i,  122. 

„     (3)  El  Madrasat  es  Surghut- 

mishiyah * 1356 

„     (4)  Bir  el  Watawlt 966  Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  ii,  148. 

„      (5)  Khangah  and  Jami*  Shaikhu   ^     1356  Descr.  xxvi,  sect.  ii«  121. 

,,     (6)  Jami*  el  Baqll 1268  Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  ii,  49. 

,,     (7)  Turbat  Sbajar  ed  Durr  and 

Sakan  el  Ahulafa    1258  Rap.  Com.  Cons.  Mon.  Art. 

Arabe,  Fasc.  ii,  p.  21; 
Fasc.  xvii,  p.  112. 
,,      (8)  Mashhad  es  Saiyidah  Baq!- 

yah mentioned  by    Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  ii,  90. 

Maq. 

,,     (9)MashhadesSaiyidahSaklnah  ,,  Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  ii,  97. 

,,     (10)  Mashhad   es   Saiyidah 

*Ayifihah ?  Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  ii,  37. 

D     8(11)  Madrasat  el  Jawall        ...  1 324 

,,     (11«)  El  Kabsh      before  14th  cent.  Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  ii,  167. 

,,     (12)  Qanatir  es  Siba*     circ.  1260      Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  iii,  160. 

€     8  (13)  (Qasr  el  'AinJ)       prob.  circ.  1450  Descr.  xvi. 

,y     (14)  Kanisat  Mari  Mina  or 

BQmina    ancient,  i.e. 

prob.  before  640 

F    9  (15)  MasjidelJuy<J2hi(a)    ...  1105 

,,  (16)  Khangah  Qau8{in 1330  Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  ii,  2. 

E    9  (17)  Bab  el  Qarafah      before  14th  cent.  Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  ii,  15. 

„  (18)  El  Madrasat  el  Ashrafiyah      circ.  1290       Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  ii,  85. 
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SaUARB 

IN  Map* 


Name. 


E    9  (19)  Mashhad    es    Saiyidah 

Naflsah    

D     9  (20)  Mashhad  Zain  el  'Abidin 

F  10  (21)  Qubbat  el    Imam   esh 
Shaft*!      

„      (22)  Turbat    es    Sadat    eth 
Tha^alibah       


Earliest  Date 

A.D. 

824 
740 


Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  ii,  Bt, 
Descr.  xv,  **Z6nnou." 


818 


1213 


„      (23)  Turbat  el  Laith  ibn  Sa'd     1243  (?792) 
D  10  (24)  Zawiyat  Abl  Sa'iid 
C  10  (25)  Jami*  *Amr     

„     (26)  Masjid  es  Suwaidi 

B  10  (27)  ElMiqyasandRaudah... 

F  11  (28)  Turbat  *Uqbah  ibn  *  Amir 

C  11  (29)  Qasr  esh  Sham*      

ContainiDg : — 

(a)  Kanisat  el  *Adra 

(b)  KanisatelMu*allaqah 
{c)  Kanisat  Barbarah 

;  {d)  Kantsat  Mar  Jirjis 

(e)  Eanisat  Bu  Sarjah 
(/)  A  Jewish  Synagogue 

„  (30)  DairBablayun       ancient 

„  (31)  DairTuhanna        „ 

„  (32)  DairTadrus „ 

C  12  (33)  DairMika'U „ 

„  (34)  Ribat  Atiiar  en  Nabl     ...  circ.  1300 

C  13  (35)  DairetTln    ancient 

F  14  (36)  Basatln  el  Wazlr   circ.  1000 


1517 

Descr.  xv. 

641 

Descr.  x?i. 

rel5thcen 
862 

t.  Bap.  Com.  Cons.  Men.  Aj 
ijrabe,  Faso.  xviii,  p.  14 

678 

Pore  641 

Descr.  xvi. 

V.    Butler's    "  Ancien 
Coptic  Churches." 


Descr.  xv. 
Descr.  xr. 
Descr.  xv. 
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To  this  list  a  few  may  be  added  whose  derivation, 
though  not  absolutely  direct,  does  not  seem  to  leave  room 
for  much  error  : — 

E  8    (37)  El  Qubaibat  contained  Jami*  el  Baqli  before  mentioned.* 
E  9    (37fl)  Et  Turbat  cl  ^atuntyah  aad  Turbat  TJmm  Sallb, 

1284  A.D.  =  Tombcau  Fatma  Eiatun,  v.  Com.  Cons.  Mon. 

Art.  Arabe,  Fasc.  xviii,  p.  110,  and  cf.  S.D.  iv,  125,  1.  3; 

Maq.  ii,  394,  1.  26. 
D  10    (38)  Kaum  cl  Jdrih  was  the  site  of  Z&wiyat  Abi  Sa*M 
1    before  mentioned,  v.  Ibn  tyas,  Bada4,  iii,  75,  1.  25. 
^   (39)  KanJsat  Abu  SbanMah  (or  Kan&'is)  is  the  same  as 

Dair  Abi  Saifain,  which  contains  a  church  dedicated  to 

Shanudah. 

(40)  Jami*  cl  Kharrubi  is  marked  in  Descr.  xvi,  20,  but 
there  were  three  mosques  of  this  name  in  the  vicinity,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  bo  certain  which  one  this  is,  especially 
as  Maq.  has  confused  his  own  references.  It  is  probably 
Jami*  Badr  ed  D5n  el  Kharriibi.' 

(41)  Er  Eab^  cl  Karimi  follows,  according  to  the  Eapports 
of  the  Comit6,  from  the  position  of  Masjid  es  Suwaidi, 
V.  ante. 

C  11  (42)  Kaum  ibn  Ghurab.  The  mound  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared, but  we  still  find  Sh&ri*  Kaum  ibn  Ghurab,  which 
is  doubtless  close  to  its  site. 

El  Madabighy  now  the  name  of  a  station  on  the  Hulw^ 
railway,  seems  not  to  be  the  same  site  as  the  El  Mad&bigh 
mentioned  by  S.D.,  although  the  latter  was  not  far  off. 
(43)  Esh  Sharaf,^  a  rocky  knoll  near  the  mosque  of  Zain  el 
'Abidin.     This  seems  to  be  the  place  marked. 

We  will  leave  Qantarat  es  Sadd  and  D&r  en  Nuh&s  for 
discussion  a  little  further  on,  as  their  position  is  a  little 
more  doubtful ;  and  now  commencing  at  the  north-west 
angle  of  Misr  we  will  proceed  to  sketch  in  from  description. 

El  Jiw  el  A^zam  led  from  El  Kabsh  to  Qan&tir  es  Sibd^ 
It  separated  Birkat  el  Fil  *  from  Birkat  Qarun.* 

Khatt  Qanatir  es  Sibd<  seems  probably  to  have  led  along 
El  Jisr  el  A\zam ;  the  references  are  a  little  obscure,  and 

I  Maqrizi,  ii,  245, 1.  31. 
3  Maq.  ii,  369,  1.  31. 
3  Maq.  i,  125,  1.  23. 

*  Descr.  xxri. 

*  Maq.  ii,  165, 1.  34. 
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the  two,  being  once  mentioned  together,  may  liave  been 
separate.^ 

Birkat  QdrHn.  El  Jisr  el  A*zam  gives  a  north  limit.  It 
was  overlooked  by  El  Kabsh,*  bounded  on  one  side  by 
Khatt  es  Sab'  Siqay&t '  and  by  ^ikr  Aqbugha.*  A  passage 
might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  Birkah  was  on  the  left 
of  one  going  from  Hadrat  ibn  Qami^^ah  to  Qan^arat  es  Sadd.^ 
It  was  between  Hadrat  ibn  Qaml^ah  and  El  Jisr  el  A*zam.* 

Taking  the  places  just  mentioned  in  sequence  : 

Khaff  68  Sab^  Siqdydt  At  one  extremity  of  it  wa» 
Kanisat  el  Hamra  ^  (this  church  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
near  the  present  Shari'  en  Nasiriyah).  It  must  have  passed 
close  to  Qana^  es  Siba^^  and  it  seems  to  have  led  to  ^at;t 
Qantarat  es  Sadd.'  Zawiyat  ed  Dimyatt  was  between  it 
and  Qantarat  es  Sadd.^^ 

Hikr  Aqhu^  was  divided  in  two  by  the  Khali j,  and 
reached  to  near  its  mouth.*^ 

Sadrat  ihn  Qamiftah  is  described  as  near  the  mosque  of 
Ibn  Tulun,"  behind  it,"  near  the  tomb  of  Zain  el  *Abidin  " 
and  near  the  tanks  on  the  road  to  Misr  el  'Atiqah."  The 
tanks  here  spoken  of  seem  to  have  been  Hand  ed  Dimyatt 
and  Haud  et  Tawashi  =  Hand  ibn  Kais&n. 

From  the  above  it  seems  likely  that  Hadrat  ibn  Qamihah 
ran  from  about  the  present  B&b  et  TaiKin  towards  Qantarat 
es  Sadd.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  statement  that  Burkat 
Q&r(bi  was  between  Hadrat  ibn  Qamihah  and  El  Jisr  el 
A^zam  supports  the  above,  but  that  it  is  not  consonant  with 
a  position  for  Birkat  Q&r{Ln  on  the  left  of  one  going  from 


»  Maq.  i,  805, 1.  13 ;  ii,  116, 1.  6 ;  ii,  512,  I.  4. 

»  Maq.  ii,  133,  1.  29. 

»  Maq.  i.  347, 1.  19 ;  ii,  161, 1.  20. 

*  Maq.  ii,  161,  1.  22. 

ft  Maq.  i,  304, 1.  34. 

«  Maq,  ii,  161, 1.  14. 

'  M(iq.  li,  113, 1.  39. 

8  Meui  ii,  140,1.  31. 

»  Maq,  ii,  165, 1.  13. 
w  Maq.  ii,  430, 1.  23. 
»  Maq,  ii,  6,1.5;  512,1.  18. 
"  Maq.  ii,  326, 1.  33. 
15  Maq.ii,  61,1.  13. 
"  Ibn  lyas,  BadAyiS  i,  48, 1.  1. 
"  Ibn  lyas,  ii,  156. 
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Hadrat  ibn  Qamihah  towards  Qantarat  es  Sadd.  The 
passage  which  has  been  referred  to  must  therefore  be  read 
as  gmng  this  place  to  Ibn  Tiilftn's  M&ristlin.  Another 
reference  stating  that  Hadrat  ibn  Qamihah  was  near  Birkat 
el  Fil  ^  also  requires  explanation.  It  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  Birkat  QarCin  being  sometLmes  called  Birkat  el  Fil  es 
Sughra,  v.  Maq.  i,  343,  1.  25. 

A  passage  in  Ibn  lyas  ^  may  here  be  noticed  which  leads 
to  the  inference  that  the  present  south  wall  between  this 
point  and  B^b  el  Qarafah  had  not  been  built  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

To  the  south  of  Birkat  QarCln  was  a  moimd  called  Kaum 
el  Asdri  or  El  Asra.^  Opposite  it  were  Saud  and  Zdwiyat 
ed  Dimydtly^  near  one  another.  The  Hand  was  at  the  end 
of  a  garden  called  Jin&n  el  Harah,*  which  was  bmlt  over 
in  Maqrizi's  time,  and  formed  part  of  Hikr  AqbugJ^a;^  it 
was  therefore  to  the  west  of  the  Kaum.  The  Zdwiyah  was 
between  Khatt  es  Sab*  SiqS-yfiit  and  Qantarat  es  Sadd.^ 

Es  Sab^  Siq&ydt  may  be  mentioned  here.  It  was  on  *  the 
Birkah  '^  (i.e.  cither  El  Birkat  en  N&siriyah  or  El  FU),  and 
was  connected  with  Bir  el  Wat&wit,®  whence  it  was  supplied 
with  wator.^  It  had  been  built  in  966  a.d.  and  ruined 
before  the  fifteenth  century.  It  seems  to  have  been  near 
the  Jamamiz  es  Sa*diyah,*®  which  may  be  conjectured  to  have 
given  their  name  to  the  present  Darb  el  Jam&miz.  They 
were  opposite  the  churches  of  El  Hamra,^®"  which  were 
demolished  in  1310  a.d.  The  reason  for  discussing  the 
position  of  Es  Sab*  Siqayclt  here  is  to  show  that  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Es  Sab*  Sawaqi  of  Descr.  xvi,  with  which,  owing 
to  the  similarity  of  its  name,  it  might  easily  be  confounded. 

»  S.D.  V,  45,  1.  11. 

3  BiLdi'i,  iii,  36,  1.  25. 

3  Maq.  U  347.  1.  20. 

*  M?T-v  ii,    ni    1.  22. 

6  ^U.\.  ii,    16,  1.  8. 

«  Miiq.  ii,  430,1.  23. 

'  Maq,  ii,  245,  L  31. 

8  Maq.  ij,  135,1.  32. 

»  Muq.  iU  135, 1.  35. 
»o  Muq.  ii,  115, 1.  23. 
"  Mriq.  ii,  612,  1.  28. 
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Qantarat  en  Sadd.  It  is  probable  that  this  bridge  and  the 
mouth  of  El  Khalij  were  in  the  fifteeenth  century  in  the 
same  place  as  when  the  Khalij  was  filled  up  a  few  years 
ago.  The  name  of  the  bridge,  being  a  general  one,  affords 
no  proof,  but  the  position  of  Es  Sab*  Saw^i,  which  are 
ancient,  at  least  fifteenth  century,  and  a  statement^  that 
Kanisat  BAmina  was  near  Es  Sadd,  which  agrees  fairly  well 
with  its  position,  seem  to  justify  this  conclusion. 

Mamha'at  el  Mihrdnl  was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ehalij, 
at  its  mouth.^ 

Mauradat  el  Haifa  was  on  the  south  of  the  Khalij  at  its 
mouth.^ 

Khatt  Qantarat  es  Sadd  faced  Mansha'at  el  Mihr&nt  on 
the  east  side  of  El  Khalij.^  The  expression  used  appears 
to  be  ambiguous,  but  the  road  seems  to  have  been  a  con- 
tinuation of  Khatt  es  Sab*  SiqS-y&t,  and  thus  ran  parallel  to 
the  Khalij. 

El  Kaum  el  Ahmar  was  in  Mansha*at  el  Mihr&ni*  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Khalij.^  It  had  been  on  the  bank 
of  the  Nile  in  about  600  a.h.,  and  some  idea  of  its  position 
will  be  obtained  from  the  direction  of  Khatt  es  Sfthil  el 
Qadim. 

El  J&mi^  el  Jadid  en  Ndsiri  (1312  a.d.)  ^  was  a  building 
of  considerable  size,  on  the  Nile  bank  in  Mauradat  el  Haifa.® 
It  was  evidently  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Khalij. 
A  passage  that  tells  us  it  was  opposite  the  end  of  Raudah  • 
seems  likely  to  refer  to  the  position  of  the  end  of  that  island 
at  the  date  that  El  Jami*  el  Jadid  was  built. 

The  position  of  the  extremity  of  Er  Raudah  in  about 
1600  A.i).  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  Ibn  ly&s.*^ 


»  Maq.  ii,  511,  1.  20. 

3  Maq.  ii,  117,  1.  22. 

>  S.D.  V,  40,  1.  20. 

♦  Maq.  i,  343,  1.  17. 

»  Maq.  i,  346, 1.  8 ;  ii,  283,  1.  30. 

«  Maq.  ii,  146,  I.  21. 

'  S.D.  iv,  76, 1.  6. 

«  S.D.  iv,  101,  1.  15. 

»  S.D.  iv,  116, 1.  11. 

»^  Ibn  tyas,  Bada4,  iii,  231, 1.  25. 
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Between  Ma^had  Zain  el  'Abidin  and  Qantarat  es  Sadd 
was  a  garden  called  Bustdn  et  Tawdshi,^  formerly  Bust&n 
ibn  Kais&n.^  Facing  this  garden,'  to  the  west  of  it,*  and 
divided  from  it  by  a  road  called  Khatt  el  Mardghah,*  was 
another  garden  called  BustS.n  el  Jurf. 

Bustdn  el  Jurf  took  its  name  from  a  bank  thrown  up  by 
the  Nile,  near  Kaum  el  Ahmar.^  One  may  assume,  therefore, 
that  one  end  or  side  of  it  was  near  that  mound.  Between 
Kaum  el  Ahmar  and  Bust&n  el  Jurf  was  Khatt  Bain  ez 
Zuqaqain,  on  the  east  side  of  El  Khalij.^  Also,  behind 
Bustan  el  Jurf  was  a  church  among  mounds.''^  The  church 
is  not  named,  but  Kanisat  Mart  Mina  seems  to  be  the  one 
referred  to. 

The  object  of  attempting  to  fix  the  position  of  these 
gardens,  which  by  itself  has  small  interest,  is  to  aid  in  the 
determination  of  the  site  of  the  north  gate  of  Fust&t,  which 
is,  of  course,  a  much  more  important  point. 

To  do  this  it  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  direction 
of  two  roads,  one  of  which  led  up  to  the  gate.  These  were 
Khatt  es  S&hil  el  Jadid  and  Khatt  es  S&hil  el  Qadim. 
The  former  was  close  to  and  along  the  Nile  bank  in  Maqrizi's 
day,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Nile  bank  in  this  part,  if  it 
has  altered  in  direction  at  all,  cannot  have  done  so  very 
much.  The  position  of  El  MiqyS.s  would  not  allow  of  its 
having  altered  to  the  east.  Qasr  el  'Aini,  of  which  the 
earliest  notice  that  we  have  been  able  to  find  is  a  little  less 
than  a  century  after  Maqrizi,  but  which  appears  to  date 
almost  from  his  time,  was,  when  first  mentioned,  and  probably 
always  has  been,  on  the  Nile  bank.  Also  Es  Sab'  Sawftqi, 
which  seem  to  be  ancient,  could  hardly  have  been  built  far 
from  the  Nile.  Khatt  es  Sdhil  el  Jadid  led  from  a  street 
adjoining    Er    Rab'    el    Karimi    to    Mauradat    el    Haifa.® 


»  Mflri   i,  299   1.  3. 

2  Mnri    i,  344,  1.  23. 

3  Mnq.  ii,  116, 1.  18. 

*  Mu.[.  if,  197,  1.  23. 
»  Mjiq.  i,  Ub,  1.  28. 
«  Maq.ii,  146,  1.  21. 
'  Mnq.  ii,    97,  1.  26. 

•  9.D.  ¥^0»L  19. 
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Both  the  foregoing  have  been  mentioned  above,  and  it  may- 
be concluded  that  Khatt  es  S&hil  el  Jadid  is  identical  with 
the  street  shown  as  bordering  the  Nile  in  Descr.  xvi,  a  street 
most  of  which  has  now  disappeared. 

Ehaft  68  Sdhil  el  Qadlm  ran  from  S(iq  el  Ma'&rij  (El 
Qadim)  to  El  Kabbarah,  reaching  as  far  as  Bustan  el  Jurf 
and  Bustdn  ibn  Kaisan.^  The  above  is  the  line  of  S&hil  el 
Qadim ;  the  actual  street  stopped  at  El  Eabb&rah,  just  outside 
the  gate  of  Fust^t,  where  it  joined  Khatt  el  Mar&gliah.' 

Es  Sdhil  el  Qadim,  having  once  been  the  Nile  bank,  the 
Khatt  must  of  course  have  passed  to  the  west  of  Dair  Abu 
Saifain,  and  what  has  been  cited  seems  enough  to  show  that 
it  probably  took  much  the  same  direction  as  the  street  which 
is  shown  in  Descr.  xvi,  parallel  to  the  one  which  has  just 
been  identified  with  Khatt  es  Sahil  el  Jadid,  if  indeed  it 
is  not  actually  identical  with  it.  At  S.D.  v,  40,  there  is 
an  account  of  both  these  streets,  giving  the  turnings  from 
each,  taken  in  order  ^  from  the  south.  By  starting  from  the 
fixed  points  of  Er  Rub*  el  Karimi  and  the  approximately 
known  position  of  El  Jami*  el  Jadid  en  Nisiri  in  Khatt 
es  SeLhil  el  Jadid  and  from  Kxmisat  Abi  ShanAdah  in  Khatt 
es  Sdhil  el  Qadim  it  is  possible  to  get  with  some  degree 
of  nearness  the  place  of  what  intervened.  If  this  is  done 
by  the  approximate  method  (which  seems  the  only  one 
possible)  of  setting  out  the  turnings  on  the  map  at  average 
distances,  it  will  be  found  that  the  turnings  to  the  J&mi' 
Dar  en  Nuhds*  of  Descr.  xvi  will  agree  with  very  fair 
exactness  \nth  those  in  the  description  from  Khatt  S&hil  el 
Qadim  and  Khatt  Sahil  el  Jadid  to  Madrasat  Taibars. 

This  Mosque  of  Taibars  was  in  Ddr  en  NuMs,*  so  that 
it  appears  quite  likely  that  it  may  have  been  the  same  as 
J&mi'  Dalr  en  Nuhas. 

As  Dar  en  Nuhas  was  evidently  a  long  bmlding,  the 
positions  of  'Atfat  D&r  en  Nuhas  and  Jami'  Dar  en  NuMs^ 

»  Maq.  i,  286,  1.  32. 

a  Maq.  i,  34.'),  1.  27. 

'  It  is  almost  certain  that  these  turniogs  are  given  in  scquonct). 

*  No  longer  exists. 

5  S.D.  iv,  12,  1.  14. 
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marked  in  Descr.  xvi,  being  about  300  metres  apart,^  it 
does  not  of  itself  afford  a  good  fixing  point,  so  it  has  not  been 
included  in  the  preliminary  list. 

Taking  the  position  assigned — and  though  it  is  realized 
that  this  position  may  be  not  absolutely  correct,  it  seems 
hardly  likely  that  it  can  be  very  far  in  error — we  get 
a  reasonable  amount  of  space  for  Bmt&n  el  'Alima/i,  which 
was  south  of  El  J&mi*  el  Jadid  en  NHsiri^  and  also  must 
have  been  east  of  Khatt  es  Sahil  el  Jadid,  as  between  it 
and  Kaum  el  KabbHrah  was  the  gate  of  Fust&t,  which  was 
called  Bab  Misr  and  B&b  es  Sahil.^ 

This  Kaum  el  Kabbirah  inEs  S&hil  el  Qadim,*  to  the 
eastward  of  the  gate,"^  may  very  well  be  a  mound  which 
is  now  surrounded  with  buildings,  and  which  comes  just 
in  the  position  where  our  working  out  would  place  it. 
Before  finally  quitting  the  district  which  lies  to  the  north 
of  Fust&t,  two  buildings  which  are  now  prominent  features 
may  be  mentioned.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  shrine  of 
Saiyidah  Zainab,  now  one  of  the  most  celebrated  holy  places 
of  Cairo,  has  not  been  spoken  of. 

This  shrine  is  attributed  to  Zainab  bint  *Ali  ibn  Abi  Talib 
(El  Kubra),  fl.  chrd  650  a.d.,  and  is  imdoubtedly  a  spurious 
one.®  Whether  it  is  of  modern  origin,  or  whether  it  dates 
back  as  far  as  the  time  of  El  HHkim,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  fabricator  of  a  number  of  shrines  of  *Ali's  children^ 
is  a  question  that  need  not  be  discussed  here.  No  mention 
of  the  tomb  of  this  Zainab  is  found  in  Maq.  S.D.  mentions 
once  the  tomb  of  2iainab,^  without  saying  which  Zainab  is 
intended.  The  indication  given  by  him  of  its  position  might 
accord  with  that  of  the  present  J&mi'  es  Saiyidah  Zainab ; 
it  seems,  however,  more  likely  that  he  refers  it  to  another 


*  V.  also  S.D.  iv,  89, 1.  16  ;  contained  eight  masjids. 
2  Maq.  i,  344,  1.  29;  u,  304,  1.  16. 

»  Maq.  i,  344,  1.  29 ;  i,  347,  1.  28. 

*  Maq.  i,  305,  1.  12. 

6  Maq.  i,  344,  11.  8,  9. 

*  Vide  the  quotations  from  Ihn  Juhair  and  Es  Sayiuwi  cited  by  *Ali  Bdsha 
Mubarak  :    Khi^ati  part  v,  pp.  9,  10. 

f  S.D.  iv,  121,  1.  9. 
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place.  The  fame  of  the  shrine  of  Zainab  seems  to  have 
sprung  up  in  the  sixteenth  century.^ 

The  second  construction  is  the  present  aqueduct.  El 
Ish&qi  attributes  this  to  El  Ghaurt,*  as  Mr.  Lane  Poole 
points  out.  Medallions  on  the  aqueduct  appear,  however,  to 
bear  the  name  and  titles  of  QS,'it  B&'i,  so  that  El  Ishftqi  can 
hardly  be  correct.  It  is  remarkable  how  little  is  said  about 
the  aqueduct  which  was  in  existence  before  Maq.'s  time.  The 
only  two  passages  we  have  found  are  those  in  Maq.  ii,  230, 
U.  18,  31 ;  from  these  one  can  gather  that  the  aqueduct, 
repaired  in  1409-10  a.h.,  was  made  of  stone.  It  can  hardly 
have  been  different  from  the  one  that  En  Nftsir  is  described 
as  going  along  from  the  Citadel  to  Es  Sdhil  in  1340-1  A.D., 
and  Es  Sdhil  in  this  place  seems  to  mean  Es  S&hil  el  Jadtd, 
and  not  to  be  used  in  the  purely  general  sense  of  *  shore.' 

If  this  is  correct,  it  follows  that  the  aqueduct  of  1340-1 
A.D.  followed  the  same  line  as  the  present  one,  and  it  seems 
very  likely  indeed  that  the  two  are  identical ;  the  aqueduct 
now  to  be  seen  may  thus  date  from  before  the  time  of 
En  N&sir,  even  from  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  Citadel, 
having  merely  been  repaired  by  Q&'it  Bft'i  and  El  Ghauri 
and  others  before  them. 

Coming  now  to  the  interior  of  Fust&t.  From  Jdmi'  tdmr 
ibn  el  'As  the  approximate  position  of  the  following  can  be 
derived : — 

Qibli  (S.E.).     El  Madrasat  es  Sahiblyah  el  Bah&4yah,»  Zuq^  el 

Qamidllj'El  Madrasat*  esh  Sharlflyah. 
Sharqi  (N.E.).     Dar  *Amr  b.  el  *As  es  Su^ra'  and  El  Kubra.' 
GharM  (S. W.).     Suq  el  Ghazal,'  El  Akfanlyln,'  Madrasat  Yizkiij.' 
[Bahn  (N. W.).     Es  Nahhasin,'  Warraqin,"  Taraiftyin,  etc.'* 

^   Vid'^  quotations  from  Edh  Sha^rant,  ^Vli  Busha  Mubsbrak :    ^i^at,  part  r, 
p.  10. 
2  Ishaqi,  Lata'if,  etc.,  reign  of  El  Ghanri. 
'  Maq.  ii,  370,  1.  0. 

*  Maq.  ii,  188,  1.  3.— S.D.  iv,  93,  1.  11,  says  •*  Sharqi." 
»  S.D.  iv,  60,  1.  3. 

•  S.D.  iv,  7,  1.  11. 
'  S.D.  iv,  60,  1.  6. 

»  S.D.  iv,  61,  1.  24. 
9  S.D.  iv,  61,  1.  16. 
10  S.D.  iv,  61,  1.  22. 
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From  Qasr  esh  Sham^  can  be  derived :  Es  Suq  el  Kablr,  entered  by 
a  road  leading  under  Eanisat  el  Mu'aUaqah^  (a  church  still 
existing). 

Shari'  es  Suq  el  Kablr  appears  to  have  run  east  and  west  to 
the  Nile.' 

Sharqi  (nearly  North).     Darb  el  Hajar.' 

Bahri  (nearly  West).     Darb  Mahatt  el  Qirab.* 

Darb  el  Hajar  joined  a  place  called  Mahras  Bananah/  which  was 
the  end  of  a  street  called  El  Mu^a^ah '  (or  El  Mamsusah).* 
The  other  end  was  at  Saqlfat  Khairah J  which  was  connected 
by  streets  to  Es  Suq  el  Kabir."  El  Musasah  must  therefore 
have  run  generally  parallel  to  the  east  wall  of  the  fortress 
of  ftasr  esh  Sham*. 

At  S.D.  iv,  83,  1.  23,  we  find  an  account  of  the  mosques  between 
Zuqaq  el  Qanadll  and  Kaum  el  Jarih.  On  the  assumption 
that  these  are  given  in  order,  which  seems  to  be  the  case, 
we  can  fix  approximately:  Darb  el  Qa^talani,**  which  led 
to  Khatt  Bain  el  ftasrain,^^  Suq  Barbar^*  and  Suwaiqat 
Nauwam.*'* 

Suwaiqat  Nauwam  was  Bahri,  i.e.  N.  or  N.W.  of  Kaum  el  Jarih." 

Bam  el  Qasrain  was  next  to  Dar  *Amr  ibn  el  *A8  es  Sughra."  and 
apparently  at  its  N.E.  comer,  as  El  *Akkamin  led  thence  to 
Suwaiqat  el  *Aitham.**  Suwaiqat  el  *Aittiam  seems  to  have 
been  between  Suq  Barbar  and  El  Qashsh&shln.  El  Qash- 
shushln  was  close  to  Suq  Wardan." 

S^q  Warddn  was  joined  by  streets  to  places  like  El  Khashshabin," 
El  *Adda8ln,^»  on  the  west  of  Fustat,"  to  Suq  Aliaf,^  which 


»  S.D.  iv,  26, 1.  17. 
»  S.D.  iv,  80,  1.  8. 
'  S.D.  iv,  26, 1.  17. 

•  S.D.  iv,  26,  1.  19. 
»  S.D.  iv,  26,1.  11. 

•  S.D.  v,  38,  I.  11. 
'  S.D.  iv,  25,  1.  20. 

•  S.D.  iv,  25,  1.  13. 
»  S.D.  iv,  83, 1.  27. 

»<>  S.D.  V,  39,  1.  8. 
"  S.D.  iv,  84, 1.  3. 
"  S.D.  iv,  84,  1.  12. 
J3  S.D.  iv,  63, 1.  9. 
"  S.D.  iv,  7,  1.  1. 
"  S.D.  iv,  18,  1.  11. 
"  S.D.  iv,  39, 1.  4. 
"  S.D.  iv,  20, 1.  16. 
!•  S.D.  iv,  27,  1.  1. 
"  S.D.  V,  38-40. 
M  S.D.  iv,  27, 1.  3. 
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was  connected  to  Suq  Nan  warn  in  the  N.E.  comer,  and  to 
Kaum  el  Jarih.*  It  was  an  important  market,  to  judge 
from  the  number  of  roads  converging  on  it,  and  the  centre 
of  a  triangle  whose  angles  are  at  Kaum  el  J&ril^,  the 
turning  to  EI  Khashsh&bin  from  Es  Saliil  el  Qadim,  and 
a  point  midway  between  Jami'  Amr  and  Kantsat  ShanMah 
is  probably  not  far  jfrom  its  site. 
SI  Ma^drtj  is  a  place  that  is  often  mentioned.  It  must  have  been 
opposite  Qa^r  es  Sham*.*  Its  junction  by  various  streets  to 
the  end  of  Ehatt  es  Sahil  el  Qadim  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  Darb  Mahatt  el  Qirab  on  the  other  can  be  traced,  though 
it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  locate  it  more  precisely 
than  has  been  done,  nor  does  its  exact  location  seem  to  be 
of  much  importance. 

TVe  now  come  to  the  south  boundary  of  Fust&t,  which,  like 
the  northern  one,  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Some 
indications,  however,  are  to  be  found  which  give  its  position 
within  limits.  It  was  certainly  north  of  Kanisat  Mik&'U,' 
and  it  was  with  equal  certainty  south  of  Qasr  esh  Sham*. 
It  was  probably  nearly  exactly  half-way  between  the  two, 
close  to  Dair  T^drfts  and  Dair  BS.bl&y(in.  In  support  of 
this  the  following  may  be  advanced : — 

{a)  There  seems  to  have  been  a  gate  in  the  town  wall 
called  B^blftn*  (Bdbl&yiin).  The  name  itself  would  lend 
some  colour  to  our  supposition,  but,  in  addition,  this  gate 
was  e\idently  not  far  from  Kaum  ibn  Ghurdb.* 

The  exmt  position  of  Kaum  ibn  Ghur&b  does  not  appear 
to  be  ascertainable  now,"^  but  it  was  doubtless  close  to  the 
street  which  has  been  mentioned  as  a  point  of  departure. 
It  does  not  seem  quite  clear  whether  B&b  el  Qantarah,  which 
is  often  mentioned,  was  actually  in  the  south  wall  or  a  little 
to  the  outside.  We  read  of  B&bai  el  Qantarah  and  B&b 
-el  Qantarah  el  Juwani,  which  show  at  any  rate  that  there 


»  S.D.  iv,  33,  1.  IG. 

•-'  Maq.  i,  286,  1.  32 ;  343,  1.  38.     S.D.  iv,  77,  1.  24. 

»  Maq.  ii,  517,  1.  12. 

*  S.I),  iv,  53,  1.  2. 

■*  V.  however  S.D.  iv,  107,  11.  20,  21. 
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were  two,  and  perhaps  it  is  this  that  makes  it  difficult  to 
understand  the  references,  some  of  which  probably  speak 
of  one  and  some  of  the  other.  B&bai  el  Qantarat  were, 
at  all  events,  also  close  to  Kanm  ibn  Ghnr&b.* 

(b)  Outside  B&b  el  Qantarah  were  two  Birkahs — ^Birkat 
Shata,*  or  Esh  Shaqqslf,^  and  Birkat  esh  Shu'aibiyah.  Both 
these  were  filled  up  in  the  fifteenth  century.*  Birkat  Shata 
was  on  the  left  of  one  going  out  from  Bab  el  Qantarat  to 
Jisr  el  Afram  and  Ribdt  el  Ath&r.* 

Jiar  el  Afram  is  described  as  between  El  Madrasat  el 
]Mu4zziyah,  south  of  [Misr]  Fust4t,  and  Rib&t  el  Ath&r.« 
The  precise  position  of  El  Madrasat  el  Mu'izziyah  has  not 
been  determined,  but  since  Kanisat  TS,dr&s  and  Kanisat 
I^abl&yun  were  on  Tariq  Jisr  el  Afram ''^  and  Kanisat  Mik&'il 
was  near  the  Jisr,®  this  gives  us  its  direction. 

The  second  Birkah,  Birkat  esh  SJin^aibiyahy  which  had 
originally  an  area  of  54  fiddans,^  was  between  Jisr  el  Afram 
and  Er  Rasad.^®  It  was  opposite  Kanisat  Mik&'il,  separated 
by  a  dyke  on  the  north  from  Birkat  Shata,^^  and  adjacent 
on  the  south  to  Birkat  el  Habash  and  the  lands  of  El 
^la'shftq.  The  latter  will  be  mentioned  presently,  but  in 
connection  with  the  position  of  Bab  el  Qantarah  the  above 
sliows  that  room  must  be  allowed  for  Birkat  Shata  somewhere 
ill  the  direction  indicated  to  the  north  of  the  rocky  groimd, 
which  could  not,  of  course,  ever  have  been  the  site  of 
a  birkah. 

(r)  Both  Birkat  Shata  and  Birkat  es  Shu'aibiyah  were 
supplied  formerly  by  a  canal  called  Khalij  Bani  W&'il ;  from 
u  bridge  on  this  Khalij,  BS-b  el  Qantarah  derived  its  name.^' 


»  S.D.  iv,  62,  1.  6;  53,1.  1. 

2  Variously  Hpolt  bv  S.D. 

3  Tho  two  Hccm  to  We  boon  the  sftme.     Cf.  Maq.  ii,  161, 1.  11  ;  ii,  303,  1.  31. 
*  Maq.  ii,  158;   161. 

••  Mnq.  ii,  161,  11.  7,  10. 

''  Maq.  ii,  165,  1.  23. 

"  Maq.  li,  511,1.  39;  512,  1.  2. 

"  Maq.  ii,  517,  1.  12. 

"  Maq.  ii,  159,  1.  5. 
»"  Maq.  ii,  158,  1.  36. 

»»  Maq.  ii,  159,  1.  21. 

'-  Maq.  ii,  159,  1.  1. 
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The  mouth  of  Khalij  Bani  W&'il  seems  to  have  been  near 
Kanisat  Mild'H.^ ' 

JEl  Ma'shuq  adjoined  Rib&t  el  Athelr.  A  canal  close  to 
El  Ma'shuq  led  from  the  Nile  to  Birkat  esh  8hu*aibiyah.« 

Er  Ramdy  which  has  just  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
guides  to  the  position  of  Birkat  esh  Shu'aibiyah,  was  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  Misr.^ 

It  was  a  clifiP,  steep  to  the  west ;  sloping  so  gently  to 
the  east  that,  looked  at  from  El  Qarclfah,  the  rise  of  the 
ground  was  hardly  perceptible.*  This  natural  feature  is 
easily  identifiable.  It  is  the  Jabal  Jehusi*  of  Pocock,  the 
Hauteurs  St.  George  of  Napoleon's  description.^  It  received 
its  name  from  a  mosque  called  Masjid  er  Rasad  or  Masjid 
el  Juyushi  {by  (whence  Pocock's  name),  built  by  El  Afdal 
in  498  A.H.  (1105  a.d.). 

It  would  be  very  natural  to  suppose  that  this  Masjid  el 
JuyAshi  {h)  was  the  same  as  the  Masjid  el  Juyftshi  {a)  still 
existing  on  the  Muqattam  hill  behind  the  Citadel,  especially 
as  the  latter  was  also  built  by  El  Afdal  in  the  year  mentioned. 
They  are  certainly  distinct,  as  the  position  of  Er  Basad 
cannot  bo  in  the  least  doubtful.  Possibly  the  date  reported 
by  Ibn  Ehallik&n  for  the  building  of  Masjid  er  Basad  may 
be  the  result  of  a  confusion  with  that  of  the  building  of  the 
Masjid  el  Juy&shi  on  El  Muqattam. 

Er  Rasad  was  the  site  of  the  old  fortress  called  B&bl&yCkn  ^ 
(Babylon),  frequently  confused  with  Qasr  esh  Sham*,  but 
actually  quite  distinct  from  it.  A  clear  summary  of  the 
case  for  the  existence  of  an  ancient  Babylonian  fortress 
separate  and  distinct  from  Qasr  esh  Sham*  will  be  found 
in  Butler's  "  Ancient  Coptic  Churches,"  vol.  i,  pp.  171-173. 
After  a  review  of  the  evidence  of  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus, 


>  Maq.  ii,  517, 1.  12. 

a  Maq.  ii,  168,  1.  39;  ii,  429,  1.  10. 

*  Maq.  i,  343,  1.  8. 

*  Maq.  i,  125, 1.  25  and  after. 

*  V.  l*ocock'8  map. 

*  ^^(((^f ,  XV. 

'  Maq.  ii,  127, 1.  5 ;  Ibn  Khallikun,  Waf&yat,  u,  124. 
8  S.D.  iv,  68,  1.  16. 
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Josephus,  and  Eutychius,  Mr.  Butler  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  main  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  fortress  needs 
no  further  question.  In  addition  to  the  passage  of  S.D, 
cited,  which  is  conclusive  in  corroboration,  it  may  be  useful 
to  show  how  the  statements  of  El  Maqrizi  on  the  subject, 
at  first  sight  hopelessly  conflicting,  may  be  readily  explained. 

The  older  name  for  Er  Rasad  was  Esh  Sharaf  (the  clifE), 
and  it  shared  this  appellation  with  two  other  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  Misr  and  El  Qahirah.^  Two  more  places  were 
also  known  as  El  Jurf,  a  name  not  very  far  removed  from 
Esh  Sharaf,  cither  in  meaning  or  in  soimd. 

El  Maqrizi,  in  spite  of  the  confusing  statements  of  his 
predecessors,  realized  that  the  ancient  Babylonian  fortress 
was  not  the  same  as  Qasr  esh  Sham*,  but  it  is  evident  that 
he  had  not  himself  identified  its  remains.^  He  knew  that 
they  were  on  one  of  the  Sharafs,  and  he  places  the  fortress 
of  Bdblayun,  once  on  the  Sharaf  near  the  mosque  of  Zain  el 
'Abidin,^  and  another  time  on  one  of  the  two  Jurfs,  the  one 
near  Maqs,^  i.e.  near  the  present  railway  station  of  Cairo, 
which  he  hero  calls  Esh  Sharaf. 

As  a  further  proof  that  this  is  the  correct  explanation,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  Khittat  el  F&risiyin,  said  in  one 
place  to  be  on  Jabal  BablAyAn,  which  is  identified  with  the 
Sharaf  near  Zain  el  *Abidin,^  is  elsewhere  stated  to  be  near 
Birkat  el  Habash.  Now  the  Sharaf  near  Zain  el  *Abidin 
was  over  a  mile  and  a  half  from  that  birkah,  whereas  the 
Sharaf  called  Er  Rasad  actually  overlooked  it. 

Birkat  el  HabaBh.  This  very  large  birkah  formed  the 
southern  boundary  of  Misr  and  El  Qar&fah.  It  stretched 
across  from  the  Nile  up  towards  El  Muqattam  at  Bas&tin 
el  Wazir.     Its  limits  may  be  cited. 

Qibli.  Some  of  the  lands  of  [a  village  called]  El  'Adwiyah 
divided  from  it  by  a  dyke,  and  some  fields  of  Bas&tin  el 
Wazir. 


»  Maq.  i,  125,  1.  21. 
»  Maq.  i,  288,  1.  1. 
»  Maq.  i,  298,  1.  10. 
*  Maq.  u,  452, 1.  26. 
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Bahri.  BuUdings,  the  road  and  a  dyke  dividing  it  from 
Birkat  esh  Shu'aiblyah. 

Sharql.     Bas&tin  el  Wazlr. 

Qharhi,  The  Nile,  lands  of  Dair  et  Tin,  and  part  of  the 
lands  of  Jazirat  es  SelbClni  and  Jisr  Bust&n  el  Ma'shAq.^ 

The  north  bank  of  the  Birkat  "passed  south  of  Er  Easad"; 
between  the  two  was  a  Nestorian  Dair.^ 

The  Dair  may  be  the  building  marked  Dair  in  Descr.  xv, 
which  is  now  a  powder  magazine  known  as  Istabil  'Antar. 
Mr.  Lane  Poole  surmises  that  Istabil  'Antar  is  built  on  the 
remains  of  the  Babylonian  fortress,  which  was  indeed  at 
one  end  of  Er  Rasad,  and  this  may  possibly  be  the  case, 
though  we  are  not  told  what  ground  there  is  for  the 
supposition. 

A  guide  to  the  line  of  the  north  bank  of  Birkat  el  Habash 
is  also  given  by  the  still  existing  cistern  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct. 

We  have  now  sketched,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able,  the 
boundaries  of  FustAt  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  boundaries 
of  its  inhabited  parts  at  that  time  may  be  recapitulated. 
!  North  from  El  Kabbftrah  to  Suwaiqat  NauwcLm,  which  is 
the  line  between  the  former  gates  of  Fust&t :  B&b  Misr,  or 
Bglb  es  Sahil,  and  Bab  es  Safa,  the  old  town  wall  having 
passed  south  of  Bustan  el  'Alimah  to  meet  D&r  en  Nuhfts, 

From  Suwaiqat  Nauw^m  and  Kaimi  el  Jftrih  to  B&b  el 
Qantarah  and  the  river  bank  was  the  east  side,  the  third 
and  west  side  of  the  triangle  being  the  bank  of  the  Nile. 

xVll  this  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  in  the  time  of 
Ibn  Duqmaq,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  patches  of  ruin 
which  no  Eastern  city  ever  seems  to  be  without. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  certain,  because  he  is  very  often  not 
at  all  explicit  as  to  the  date  of  what  he  mentions ;  in  many 
instances  he  appears  undoubtedly  to  speak  of  things  that 
had  disappeared,  perhaps  centuries  before  his  time,  in  a  way 
that  would  lead  one  at  first  sight  to  think  that  he  is  speaking 
from  his  own  observation. 

»  Muq.  ii,  163. 

»  Maq.  ii,  289,  1.  32. 
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His  detail  is  so  minute  that  he  gives  enough  material  for 
fixing,  by  cross  reference,  within  fairly  approximate  limits, 
the  place  of  nearly  all  that  he  speaks  of.  A  few  names  not 
referred  to  specially  have  been  put  in  the  map  in  this  way, 
and  it  will  be  easy  to  verify  these  positions  from  the  index  to 
S.D.  If  he  had  only  given  dimensions,  in  a  few  cases  even, 
one  might  reconstruct  an  accurate  plan;  but  he  does  not 
do  so.  All  that  can  therefore  be  done  is  to  show  roughly 
the  whereabouts  of  his  streets  and  buildings.  Having 
examined  his  account  very  carefully,  it  can  be  seen  that 
nearly  everything  in  Fustat  of  which  he  tells  us  lay  within 
the  area  described.  There  is  a  little,  but  very  little,  mentioned 
as  being  to  the  eastward  of  the  eastern  limit  which  has  been 
assigned  for  Fustglt. 

By  a  process  which  is  too  long  to  repeat  here  in  full,  it 
can  be  shown  also  that  an  eastern  gate,  to  which  he  makes 
a  single  reference  as  the  gate  from  which  funerals  went 
out  to  El  Qar^fah,  was  south-east  of  J&mi*  'Amr  and, 
apparently,  not  far  from  it.^ 

The  town  wall  to  the  east  is  not  mentioned,  but  this 
gate  was  probably  a  limit  of  the  town,  dating  from  the 
time  of  the  Fatimitcs'  downfall.  It  is  not  part  of  the  subject 
under  consideration  here  to  enquire  what  the  extent  of  Misr 
was  before  that  time. 

Between  about  the  time  that  Ibn  Duqmclq  wrote  (in  793 
A.ii.)  and  that  of  Maqrizi's  writing,  about  thirty  years  later, 
a  considerable  change  had  taken  place.  Zuq&q  el  Qan&dil 
and  Khatt  cl  Musasah  were  greatly  devastated^  (in  790  a.h.). 
A  little  after  that  time  we  read  of  the  demoKtion  of  buildings 
of  consequence  for  the  sake  of  their  materials.  Fust&t  was 
then  rapidly  decaying,  and  passing  into  the  state  at  which 
the  French  invasion  found  it. 

The  whole  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Misr  was  occupied 
by  the  enormous  cemetery  called  El  Qard/ah,  bounded  as 
follows : — 


Bab  Mi9r  near  Dar  ez  Za'fmn,  latter  near  D&r  el  Jauhar,  S.D.  iv,  12,  1.  5 ; 
el  Bawaqil  betwe 
aq.  i,  339,  1.  25. 


Zuqan  el  Bawacjil  between  this  and  Jdmi*  Amr,  S.D.  iv,  16, 1.  14,  etc.,  etc. 
2  Ml      ■    -"     *      - 
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To  the  south  by  Birkat  el  Habash.^ 

To  the  west  by  Misr,  i.e.  El  Fust&t;*  from  this  it  waij 
separated  by  a  wall,  which  seems  to  have  been  continued 
till  it  met  the  habitations  of  the  north  of  Misr,^  near  Mashhad 
es  Saiyidah  Nafisah. 

To  the  east  by  El  Muqattam.'* 

To  the  north  by  the  habitations  south  of  the  Citadel,  from 
Bab  el  (iar&f ah  *  to  near  Mashhad  es  Saijddah  Nafisah. 

That  part  of  El  Qarafah  which  adjoined  El  Muqattam  was 
called  El  C^arS-fat  el  Rughra,  and  that  part  which  was  to  the 
east  of  Misr,  next  to  the  habitations,  was  called  El  Qar&fat 
el  Kubra ;  ^  an  aqueduct  built  by  Ibn  Tttlftn  formed  the 
division  between  the  two.^ 

This  aqueduct,  known  as  Qandfir  ibn  Tulun,  took  its 
supply  from  a  well  called  *Afsat  el  Kubra  and  conveyed 
water  to  Darb  S^lim.*  Darb  Sdlhn  is  described  as  "  in  the 
beginning  of  El  Qarafah,"  near  Qabr  el  QAdi  Bakklir.* 

*A/Hat  el  Kubra  was  one  of  three  wells,  the  two  others 
being  'Afsat  es  Su^ira  and  Bir  en  Na'sh,  also  called  'Ain  Abi 
Khulaid,^®  which  were  not  far  from  one  another.^^  It  was  one 
of  the  north  limits  of  Birkat  el  Habash."  'Aisat  es  Sughra 
seems  to  have  been  near  a  spur  of  El  Muqattam  which  ran 
out  towards  Birkat  el  Habash.^'  At  this  end  of  the  aqueduct 
there  were  Christian  and  Jewish  cemeteries,"  and  remains 
of  the  aqueduct  were  standing  in  the  time  of  El  Maqrizi.'* 

It  is  not  certain  whether  the  ruined  aqueduct  marked  on 
our  map  is  the  one  in  question,  or  whether  it  is  another 


I  Ma(|.  ii,  444,  1.  39 ;  423,  1.  35. 

'  Muq.  ii,  442,  1.  3G. 

s  Mmi.  i,  343,  1.  7. 

<  Maq.  ii,  442,  1.  36 ;  444,  1.  19. 

*  Maq.  ii,  444,  1.  34. 

«  Maq.  ii,  442,  1.  36. 

"  Maq.  i,  298,  1.  18. 
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'  Abai  Mal}u.«in,  en  Najiim,  etc.,  i,  46, 1.  16. 

»o  S.D.  iv,  58,  1.  10. 

»»  Maq.  ii,  289,  1.  34 ;  S.D.  iv,  58,  1.  10. 

»«  Maq.  ii,  152,  1.  22. 

»»  Maq.  ii,  460,  1.  31. 

"  Maq.  ii,  460,  1.  31. 

"  Maq.  ii,  457,  1.  6. 
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aqueduct  which  brought  water  from  Birkat  el  Habash  to 
the  Mosque  of  El  Imam  esh  Sh&fi*i.  The  latter  was  built 
in  about  1212  a.d./  the  former  three  and  a  half  centuries 
earlier,  so  that  it  might  be  possible  to  decide  the  question 
by  an  examination  of  the  remains.  The  direction  taken  by 
the  present  aqueduct  leads  to  the  conjecture  that  it  is  not 
the  older  one :  there  is  also  an  indication  given  by  what 
can  be  gathered  of  Darb  Sallim's  position,  which  is  not 
conclusive  either  way.  If  the  point  could  be  settled  with 
certainty,  our  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  El  Qarftfah 
would  be  considerably  advanced. 

In  El  Qara,fat  el  Kubra  there  are  now  only  four  or  five 
ruined  domes  left,  and  it  seems  in  the  time  of  Maqrizi  to  have 
been  long  abandoned.  Most  of  the  monuments  in  it  which 
he  mentions  were  even  then  no  longer  existing.  Out  of 
seventy  places,  mostly  mosques,  in  El  Qar&fah  mentioned  by 
El  Maqrizi,  we  gather  from  what  he  says  that  twenty  wer» 
existing  in  his  time  and  twenty  were  not  existing  ;  some, 
if  not  nearly  all,  of  the  former  were  in  ruins  ;  of  the 
remaining  thirty,  probably  at  least  half  had  vanished. 
Xearly  all  the  buildings  stated  by  Maqrizi  to  have  been  in 
El  Qarafah  belonged  to  the  Fatimite  period,  there  being  only 
two  or  three  mentioned  which  were  founded  later  than 
1300  A.D.,  and  only  seven  or  eight  founded  before  900  a.d. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that  El  Qarftfat  el  Kubra  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  important  buildings  founded  in  it  since 
11G8  A.D.,  which  is  the  date  of  the  burning  of  Misr  by 
Shawar  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders 
under  Almeric. 

In  considering  what  can  be  deduced  from  our  descriptions 
of  the  places  of  the  mosques  in  El  Qar&fat  el  Kubra,  one 
is  at  once  faced  with  the  fact  that  there  are  no  certain 
points  of  departure.  The  only  guides  that  appear  available 
are  the  spur  rimning  out  from  the  Muqattam^  towards 
Birkat   el    Habash,   marking   the   approximate  position   of 

'  Mjiq.  ii,  444,  1.  31. 

'  Unlortunately  the  maps  available  fail  here.  This  part  of  El  Muqat^m  is 
nut  represented  in  the  large-scale  map  of  the  Egyptian  P.W.D. 
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*Afsah  at  the  end  of  Qan&tir  ibn  TMAn,  and  the  east  end 
of  Birkat  el  Habash.  Besides  this  we  have  the  line  of  these 
Qangltir,  about  which  it  may  be  remarked  that,  if  not  identical 
with  the  present  remains,  it  appears  certain  at  any  rate  that 
they  must  in  this  case  have  lain  to  the  west  of  them,  for 
had  the  two  aqueducts  crossed  one  another  some  trace  of  the 
point  of  junction  would  surely  now  be  visible.  Whether 
the  ruins  are  those  of  the  aqueduct  of  Ibn  TfilCbi  or  Esh 
Sh&fi*i,  their  starting-point  will  in  either  case  give  a  limit 
to  the  north  shore  of  Birkat  el  Habash. 

Another  very  vague  guide  is  a  description  of  the  view 
from  J&mi'  el  Filah  on  Er  Easad,  and  lastly  there  are  a  few 
indications  from  the  accoimts  of  the  ancient  'Ehittahs'  or 
settlements.  With  such  sKght  material  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  do  more  than  to  give  a  very  rough  position  to 
the  places  in  El  Qar&fat  el  Kubra  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  important  centres. 

These  are  J&niV  el  Qardfah  and  May  id  el  Aqddm.  We 
have  to  assimie  positions  for  JS-mi*  el  Filah  and  El  Qan&tir 
el  Tftluniyah,  which  we  will  do,  having  indicated  the 
probable  amount  of  maximum  error.  Thence  we  get  a  line 
for  the  position  of  Masjid  el  Atfaihi,  which  was  a  little 
to  the  north  of  west  of  the  conduit  of  J&mi*  el  Filah,^  and 
another  line  for  the  position  of  Masjid  el  Aqd&m,  near  that 
of  the  conjectured  line  of  El  Qanitir  et  Tftlfinlyah,  since 
this  aqueduct  was  originally  built  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
water  to  the  Masjid.^ 

Masjid  el  Atfaihi  was  connected  by  an  aqueduct  running 
across  the  Qarftfah  to  the  Qanfttir  et  TttKiniyah,'  and 
this  aqueduct  passed  near  Jelmi'  el  Qarelfah,^  which  can  be 
inferred  to  have  been  south  of  it.'^ 

As  a  further  proof  that  Jimi*  el  Qar&fah  was  in  this 
direction,  we  may  mention  that  Khitat  el  Ma'&fir,  in  which 
it  was  situated,  is  described  as  extending  from  Er  Rasad  to 

»  Maq.  ii,  451,  1.  15. 

2  Maq.  ii,  458. 

3  Maq.  ii,  451,  1.  22. 
*  Maq.  ii,  450,  1.  8. 
s  Maq.  ii,  451,  I.  4. 
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Siqayat  ibn  Tulun  (i.e.  'Afsat  el  Kubra) ;  and  that  Masjid 
el  Aqdam  was  not  very  far  north  seems  to  follow  from  its 
being  placed  in  the  same  Khittah.^  Now  Masjid  el  Aqd&m 
seems  to  have  been  just  south  of  Khittat  Phi  el  KalA',^  since 
Khittat  er  Ru'ain  adjoined  the  last  named,  and  there  was 
another  Khittah  to  the  north  of  Er  Ru'ain,  viz.  Madhij.^ 

El  Kali*  and  Er  Ru'ain  are  both  described  as  to  the  east 
from  Er  Rasad,  which  is  of  course  vague;  they  also  were 
the  site  of  Masjid  el  Atfaihi,  therefore  probably  a  little  to 
the  north  of  east.  From  the  above  one  may  locate  ikm\^  el 
Qar3,fah  within  a  space  about  half  a  mile  square,  and  Masjid 
el  Aqdam  *  within  something  like  the  same  distance :  doing 
this  one  can  see  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  southern 
dome  of  the  ruins  now  existing  in  El  Qar&fat  el  Kubra 
may  be  one  of  the  group  of  mosques  formerly  standing  near 
J3,mi*  el  Qar&fah.  Now  'Ali  Basha  Mub&rak,  in  his  Khitat,"^ 
as  far  as  his  description  can  be  followed,  identifies  J&mi* 
el  Qar^fah  with  the  remains  marked  on  our  map  as  Sidi 
Fadl.  He  is  often  rash  in  his  statements  and  demonstrably 
wrong,  so  that  his  book,  which  contains  a  great  amoimt  of 
useful  information,  unfortunately  marred  by  a  great  many 
errors,  has  to  be  used  with  caution.  But  when  he  says 
that  the  mosque  is  in  a  place  now  known  as  Haush  el  Auliy4 
he  is  doubtless  correct,  and  this  certainly  affords  evidence 
in  support  of  the  identification,  since  J&mi'  el  Qar3,fah  was 
called  Jami*  el  AuliyA.®  Of  course,  the  ruin  may  just  as. 
likely  be  that  of  one  of  the  mosques  near  Jami*  el  Qarftfah 
as  that  of  the  Jami*  itself. 

Although  El  Qardfat  el  Su^ra  still  contains  some  known 
monuments  mentioned  by  Maqrizi,  it  is  quite  as  difficult  to- 
got  an  idea  of  the  position  of  the  others  which  he  described 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  El  Qarafat  el  Kubra.      With  the 


'  Maq.  i,  298,  1.  16  ;  ii,  445,  1.  17.    Khat^  would  appear  to  be  a  slip. 
»  S.D.  iv,  4,  1.  24. 
3  S.D.  iv,  4,  1.  23. 

*  With  much  less  certainty.     There  soema  to  be  some  ground  for  supposing 
that  it  was  in  Khauliln,  much  further  north. 

*  Part  iv,  p.  63. 

«  Maq.  ii,  451,  1.  12. 
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exception  of  one  or  two  which  follow  some  known  place 
directly,  e.g.,  J^mi*  ibn  *Abd  ez  Z&hir,  south  of  the  tomb 
of  El  Laith,^  and  the  Khangih  of  Buktimiur,^  the  ruins  of 
which  may  be  looked  for  right  in  the  south  on  the  fringe 
of  the  mountain  next  Birkat  el  Habash,  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  fix  anything,  however  vaguely. 

One  may  mention  El  Buq'ah  as  containing  five  or  six 
mosques  in  a  group,  but  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  was 
somewhere  on  the  east  edge  of  El  Qar&fat  el  Kubra,  not  far 
to  the  north  from  its  connection  with  El  Ma'&fir ;  and  lastly 
one  may  guess  that  El  Buq*ah,  as  it  contained  the  tomb  of 
'Amir,  was  near  that  of  his  son  *Uqbah.  The  position 
assigned  is  of  course  very  doubtful.  We  read  of  a  mosque 
in  the  hollow  (bat/id)  of  Masjid  el  AqdsLm,^  so  that  it  seems 
either  that  Masjid  el  Aqdelm  was  itself  in  a  hollow  or  that 
there  was  a  hollow  close  to  it. 

Proceeding  to  the  north,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  tomb 
of  Es  Sadat  eth  Tha'alibah  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned 
by  Maqrizi.  Jami*  el  Wazir  Shahin  *  would  doubtless  have 
been  built  too  late  for  him  to  record.  Out  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Mamluke  tombs  close  to  Bab  el  Qarjlfah  which 
were,  some  of  them,  apparently  of  a  sufficiently  early  period, 
Kh&ngah  QausAn^  and  Turbat  Khwand  Ardautikin^  seem 
to  be  the  only  ones  which  are  noticed.  Whether  the  latter 
still  exists  is  not  known  to  us,  but  the  passage  relating  to 
Khangfi,li  QausAn  seems  sufficient  to  show  that  B&b  el 
Qarafah  was  in  about,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  place  as  now. 

MasJihad  es  Saiyidah  Nafimh  was,  at  one  time,  in  Khatt 
Darb  cs  SibS,*,^  and  near  Darb  es  Sibel*  was  El  Musalla  el 
(iadim.'*  The  Musalla  had  disappeared,  but  on  its  site  was 
a  mound  "  overlooking  the  tomb  of  El  Q&di  Bakk^r."*    This 


»  Maq.  ii,  324,  1.  IS. 

'^  Maq.  ii,  423, 1.  35. 

3  Maq.  ii,  448,  1.  13. 

•  Khalil  b.  ShrUiin,  vizier  1436  a.d.  :    Su>'iiti,  IJusn  cl  Muhadarah,  ii,  171. 

^  Maq.  li,  308,  1.  17. 

«  Maq.  ii,  119,  1.  39. 

7  Maq.  ii,  441,  1.  31. 

••  S.D.  iv,  125,  1.  24. 

*■•  Maq.  i,  305,  1.  4. 
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tomb  is  often  spoken  of  and  seems  to  have  been  existing. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  it  was  near  Darb  Scllim. 
The  space  between  Mashhad  es  Saiyidah  Nafisah  and 
Kaum  el  Jarih,  once  inhabited  and  once  afterwards  turned 
into  gardens,  was  then  waste  and  empty  as  it  is  now. 
El  Masna*  el  KharsLb,^  which  is  alluded  to  several  times, 
seems  to  have  been  near  and  to  the  north  of  Kaum  el  Jjlrih. 

There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  wall  between  El  Qar&fah 
and  Misr  reaching  from  about  the  Mashhad  es  Saiyidah 
Nafisah  southwards  to  Kaum  el  Jarih,^  and  containing 
a  gate  called  Bab  el  Mujaddam,^  which  is  spoken  of  two 
or  three  times. 

With  regard  to  what  lay  along  the  north  of  Misr,  the 
fringe  of  Cairo  proper,  which  already  had  stretched  down 
there  in  the  time  of  Maqrizl,  occupied  just  about  the  same 
area  as  is  inhabited  at  this  day. 

In  fact,  the  streets  would  seem  to  have  been  the  same  at 
that  time  as  now  exist.  For  instance,  we  find  Khatt  el 
Kabsh*  the  present  Sh^ri'  Qal'at  el  Kabsh;  Khatt  el  jami' 
ot  Tiililni,*  possibly  north  of  the  mosque  on  the  Salibah,* 
probably  south,  the  present  Shftri*  Darb  el  Husr  ;  Khatt  Bir 
el  Watawit,^  the  present  Sh&ri*  Bir  el  Watawit ;  Khatt  el 
JIashhad  en  Nafisi,^  part  of  the  Sh^ri*  or  principal  street  of 
Cairo,  which  extended  to  Kaimi  el  J&rih,  etc.®;  Khatt  el 
Qubaib&t,»  probably  now  Shari*  el  Baqli  and  Khatt  B&b  el 
Qarafah.^®  Without  being  able  to  determine  precisely  each 
one  of  the  above  streets,  one  can  gather  enough  from  their 
names  to  be  sure  that  the  ground  was  covered. 

The  space  under  the  Citadel  now  called  Maidan  Muhammad 
*Ali  was  then  Maiden  el  QaPah,^^  or  El  Maidan  es  Sult&ni,  and 

>  S.D.  iv,  28,  1.  15. 

2  Maq.  i,  343,  1.  8. 

»  Maq.  ii,  265,  1.  14 ;  i,  304,  11.  16,  27. 

*  Maq.  h,  110,1.  21. 

»  Maq.  ii,  135,  1.  8. 

«  Maq.  ii,  74,  1.  6. 

^  Maq.  ii,  110,  1.  35. 

s  Maq.  ii,  110,  1.  35. 

»  Maq.  ii,  136,  1.  11;  i,  343,  1.  20. 

»''  Maq.  ii,  110,  1.  33. 

»»  Maq.  ii,  228,  1.  38. 
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one  of  the  Z&wiyahs  which  it  contained,  that  of  Eajab,^  may 
be  noticed,  for  it  seems  likely  that  its  position  is  preserved 
by  the  present  'Atfat  Rajab,  since  it  was  from  near  it  that 
the  aqueduct,  which  may  be  the  same  as  the  present  one,  as 
WjB  have  already  surmised,  conveyed  water  to  the  Istabil  of 
theCitadel.2 


*  Otoa*  Rajab  Tchalabi,  Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  ii,  69. 

'  Maq.  ii,  230,  1.  3.  *Ali  Bdsha  Mubarak  identifies  this  Zfiwiyat  Taqi  ed  Dia 
Rajab  with  Takiyat  Taqi  cd  Diu  el  'Ajaini  m  Darb  el  LabbsLnah,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  Citadel.  It  hardly  seems  that  this  can  be  right,  v.  Khi^a^,  pt.  vi» 
pp.  23,  54 ;  pt.  ii,  p.  104. 


,    I 
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booty.  In  this  way  each  division  having  explored  the 
country  they  traversed,  route  by  route,  they  overran  and 
plundered  any  district  where  the  ruler  or  the  inhabitants 
were  found  to  be  not  submissive. 


"And  when  the  country  around  ancient  Hurmuz  was 
reached,  the  troops  captured  and  destroyed  the  seven  fortresses 
of  which  the  district  was  famed.  First  of  all,  they  took  the 
stronghold  of  Tauq-i-Zinddn.  Hurrying  on,  they  captured 
and  destroyed  the  fortress  of  Koshakak.  From  this  place  they 
advanced  against  the  castle  of  Shamil,  and,  having  stormed 
it,  rased  it  to  the  ground.  Then  having  arrived  at  ancient 
Hurmuz,  they  took  the  Fortress  of  Mina  and  set  fire  to  it ; 
after  which  the  holds  of  Minujan,  Tarzak,  and  of  Tazidu 
were  captured  and  rendered  desolate. 

*  From  awe  of  the  annies  of  the   Most  Fortunate  Monarch  of 

the  Age, 
Dread  seized  the  seven  celestial  spheres  of  the  Heavens. 
How  then  could  reliance  be  placed  on  Hurmuz  and  its  seven 

fortresses 
When  that  army  advanced  against  them  in  its  might  ? ' 

**  In  short,  Muhammad  Shah,  the  Malik  of  Hurmuz,  who 
like  a  fish  had  made  the  waters  of  the  ocean  his  safeguard  ^ 
and  like  an  eclipse  had  concealed  his  face  in  the  rocky 
islet  of  Jerun,  with  the  mantle  of  helplessness  .... 
sought  for  quarter.  He  sent  presents  of  great  value  and 
rarities  of  the  sea,  and  accepted  the  terms  imposed  upon 
him  with  reference  to  tribute  and  political  subservience. 

*  When  the  Prince  of  Hurmuz  saw  that  conflagration, 
It  drew  the  damp  of  the  ocean  into  his  soul  (liver). 
He  was  terrified  lest  that  ocean-emptying  monarch, 
Like  another  Moses,  should  part  the  waves  of  the  sea : 

For  if  each  soldier  were  only  to  bring  his  two  hands  full  of 

stones  and  earth, 
That  narrow  strait  would  by  these  means  be  filled  completely  up. 
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Not  only  would  the  waters  of  Oman  prove  an  insigniflcant 

obstacle, 
But  they  would  pass  on,  and  assail  the  very  constellatioiLB  ol 

Heaven  itself. 
Therefore,  did  he  not  merely  enter  the  portals  of  submission, 
But  performed  the  part  duly  with  offerings  of  silver  and  gold.' 

"  The  annual  tribute  had  been  fixed  at  300,000  dinars ; 
but  for  a  space  of  four  years  he  had  paid  no  one  a  penny 
of  it.  He  now  agreed  to  make  good  arrears  for  those  four 
years;  and  to  liquidate  a  portion  of  that  obligation,  he 
forthwith  despatched  ready  money,  pearls,  and  fabrics  of 
value,  while  with  respect  to  the  balance  he  promised  to 
make  arrangements  to  raise  the  amount  and  to  forward  it 
when  ready." 

The  name  of  the  ruler  is  given  in  the  foregoing  aocoont 
fls  Muhammad  Shah,  as  against  Salgur  Shah  in  Teixeira. 
But  the  latter  might  have  been  merely  a  title,  while  the 
other  was  his  real  name. 

There  was  a  **  Mahamud  Xa "  mentioned  on  page  193. 
Ihit  as  he  was  one  of  the  puppet-kings  of  Hurmuz,  had  this 
expedition  of  Prince  Muhammad  Sultan  taken  place  in  his 
time,  the  latter  would  have  been  in  collision  with  the 
Portuguese,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  of  dates,  which 
renders  such  a  supposition  impossible.  The  histories  of  the 
very  minor  dynasties,  such  as  the  Maliks  of  Hurmuz  and 
of  Sistan,  and  others,  were  very  incomplete,  and  names 
and  dates  are  inserted  without  much  care  and  attention 
to  their  position  relatively ;  names  especially  are  frequently 
transposed. 

Reading  the  two  accounts,  I  was  struck  with  the  resem- 
blance between  the  account  of  the  subjugation  of  Hurmuz 
by  Timur's  arms,  and  the  trouble  alluded  to  in  the  Haklayt 
Society  publication  as  being  due  to  the  rise  of  the  "Sophy 
nhalila,"  and  I  venture  to  draw  attention  to  it  in  case  it  may 
interest  anyone  else. 

C.  Tate,  Survey  of  India. 
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2.    Tibetan  MSS.  in  the  Stein  Collection. 

London. 
August  nth,  1903. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — I  am  much  indebted 
to  Dr.  RockhiU  for  the  friendly  remarks  which  he  has  made 
in  the  July  number  of  the  Journal  anent  my  "  Preliminary 
Notice  *'  of  the  Stein  Tibetan  MSS.  His  chief  arguments, 
liowever,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  seem  to  indicate  some 
misapprehensions,  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
endeavour  to  remove. 

Firstly,  we  have  an  archsDological  issue.  My  statement  that 
"  the  conditions  under  which  the  fragments  were  discovered 
were  such  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible  to  date  them 
later  than  the  eighth  century,  and  the  evidence  of  a  Chinese 
sgraffito  has  since  proved  this  conclusion  to  be  right  *'  was 
-written  after  consultation  with  Dr.  Stein  himself.  It 
expresses  the  views  since  set  forth  by  the  latter  scholar 
in  his  newly  published  "Sand-Buried  Ruins  of  Khotan" 
(Introduction,  p.  xix,  and  ch.  xxvii).  The  Chinese  sgraffito 
on  the  wall  of  the  ruined  temple  of  Endere,  as  read  by 
Professor  Ohavannes  and  other  Sinologists,  gives  as  date 
719  or  791  a.d.,  the  earlier  date  being  apparently  the  more 
j)robable ;  and  Dr.  Stein,  speaking  as  an  archeoological 
expert  from  observation  on  the  spot  and  on  the  basis  of 
wide  experience  elsewhere,  decides  that  "  the  date  when 
this  Chinese  sgraffito  was  scratched  into  the  wall  could  not 
have  preceded  by  many  years  the  deposition  of  the  various 
votive  manuscripts,**  and  that  "  this  consideration  (the 
nature  of  the  plaster)  fixes  the  second  half  of  the  eighth 
century  as  the  latest  possible  time  for  the  production  of  the 
Tibetan  .  .  .  manuscripts"  (p.  419).  These  judgments, 
passed  after  critical  study  of  all  archsBological  evidence 
obtainable  during  the  excavations  and  subsequently,  will, 
I  hope,  convey  assurance  to  Dr.  Rockhill  on  the  archsso- 
logical  issue. 

The  second  issue  is  purely  philological.  I  wrote  that 
**  the  most  novel  and  interesting  feature  in  the  spelling  of 
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the  Salistamba  is  the  presence  of  a  final  -d  at  the  end  of 
most  of  the  roots  which  terminate  in  -r,  -/,  or  -w,"  and 
"  another  singular  feature  is  the  presence  of  y  between  m 
and  the  high  vowels  i  and  e,"  Apparently  my  words  were 
open  to  misconstruction.  Dr.  Rockhill  considers  the  -d  a» 
a  sporadic  blunder  in  spelling;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
its  presence  is  regular  in  the  Salistamba  MS.,  with  only 
isolated  exceptions.  Now  T  submit  that  when  a  carefully 
written  MS.,  of  which  nearly  a  half  survives,  presents  such 
forms  as  these  with  -d  not  in  isolated  examples  but  by  the 
dozen, ^  with  only  exceptional  deviations,^  the  laws  of  text- 
criticism  and  philology  alike  compel  us  to  accept  them  a» 
either  genuine  archaisms  or  genuine  dialectal  phenomena. 

Thus  my  theory  that  "  the  final  -d  was  beginning  to  be 
dropped  in  conversation,  and  was  only  preserved  by  literary 
tradition  '*  still  stands  where  it  did ;  and  the  Do-ring  in- 
scription quoted  by  Dr.  Rockhill  incidentally  confirms  it. 
The  Salistamba  MS.,  as  I  have  said,  keeps  the  literary 
tradition  (whether  national  or  local  I  do  not  pretend  to  say) 
by  generally  writing  -d  after  certain  roots ;  among  the  other 
Stein  MSS.,  one  instance  (agrold)  appears  in  a  carelessly 
written  copy  of  two  poems,  and  the  vulgar  sgraffiti  on  the 
walls  of  the  Endere  temple,  so  far  as  they  have  been  de- 
ciphered, have  also  but  one  example  ('i'sald  pat) ;  and  lastly 
in  the  Bo-ring  inscription  of  the  ninth  century  it  is  entirely 
absent,  precisely  as  one  would  expect.  Plainly  we  have 
before  us  the  gradual  decay  of  a  genuine  form. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  final  -d,  though  regularly 
kept  by  numerous  roots  in  the  Salistamba  MS.,  is  never 
under  any  circumstances  found  in  a  large  number  of  other 
roots,  as  I  pointed  out.  This  fact  surely  disposes  of 
Dr.  Rockhiirs  theory  that  it  is  a  mere  "  fault  in  spelling  " ; 
and  it  likewise  debars  us  from  supposing  that  the  'd  was 
in  origin  a  euphonic  development,  and  that  from  this  use 
it  came  later  to  be  generalised ;  for  why  should  it  then  be 
restricted  rigidly  to  certain  roots  ? 

*  One  page,  for  instance,  has  ten  instances. 

2  Dr.  Rockhill  wrongs  the  scribe  in  charging  him  with  haring  written  tUtlr ; 
the  MS.  has  plainly  $t$ald. 
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The  insertion  of  y  after  m  before  %  and  e  is  another  case 
in  which  I  regret  that  I  cannot  accept  Dr.  Rockhill's  view. 
It  appears  throughout  in  the  Stein  MSS.  and  sgraffiti ;  and, 
as  Dr.  Roekhill  remarks,  it  occurs  on  the  Do-ring  too. 
Dr.  Roekhill  suggests  that  this  insertion  of  y  is  "  an  attempt, 
since  abandoned,  to  differentiate,  in  certain  cases,  words  with 
nearly  the  same  sound";  thus  mye  'fire,'  but  me  t^og 
'flower/  If  I  rightly  understand  Dr.  Roekhill,  he  means 
that  a  word  with  two  meanings  received  a  y  in  one  case  and 
not  in  another.  Let  the  facts  decide  on  this  theory.  Jft, 
occurring  in  the  two  meanings  *  not '  and  *  man,'  is  in 
either  case  spelt  myi'y  and  so  with  other  words.  Dr.  RockhiU's 
theory  equally  breaks  down  before  words  like  med^  rmi,  smin, 
which  have  only  one  meaning  apiece,  and  yet  are  invariably 
written  in  the  Stein  MSS.  as  fnyed,  rmyi,  smyind.  In  view  of 
these  facts  I  must  still  adhere  to  my  former  opinions ;  and 
I  venture  to  think  that  Dr.  Roekhill  would  agree  with  me  if 
he  had  been  able  to  apply  his  learning  to  a  study  of  the  MSS. 
as  a  whole,  as  I  hope  he  will  do  when  they  will  be  published 
in  Dr.  Stein's  "  Detailed  Report." — Very  sincerely  yours, 

L.  D.  Barnett. 


3.    Cup-Marks  as  an  Archaic  Form  of  Inscription. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  —  Reading  Mr.  Rivett- 
Carnac's  article  on  the  above  subject  in  the  July  number  of 
this  Journal  reminded  me  of  similar  cup-marks  which  I  dis- 
covered eighteen  years  ago  in  the  'Isa  Somali  Country. 

I  mentioned  the  matter  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  in  1885  ;  but  neither  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Burton  nor  anyone  else  present  at  the  meeting  could  suggest 
any  explanation  of  the  marks. 

I  also  alluded  to  this  in  a  letter  to  you,  published  in  the 
R.  A.S.  Journal,  April,  1898.  To  save  the  trouble  of  reference, 
I  quote  the  paragraph : — 

'*  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  Somali  race,  it  is  certain 
that  their  country,  or  at  least  the  extreme  western  portion^ 

j.R.A.s.  1903.  53 
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was  at  some  remote  period  occupied  by  a  Christian  race; 
for  in  the  year  1885  I  discovered,  at  a  place  near  the  coast, 
and  about  half-way  between  Zayla  and  Bas  Jibuti,  traces  of 
substantial  stone  buildings  and  numerous  graves  marked  by 
well-cut  stone  crosses  three  or  four  feet  high ;  and  on  each 
cross  were  cut  a  number  of  circular  concave  marks  about  two 
or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  arranged  in  straight  lines ; 
sometimes  two  parallel  rows.  What  the  meaning  of  these  is 
I  am  unable  to  imagine.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
were  many  large  mounds  of  sea-shells,  indicating  that  the 
ancient  inhabitants  had  subsisted  largely  on  shellfish.''— 
Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Stuart  Eino,  Mqjor. 
15,  Clarendon  Road,  Southeea. 
29th  July,  1903. 


4.    Where  was  Malwa  ? 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — With  reference  to  the 
footnote  (ante,  p.  561)  in  my  paper  on  **Some  Problems  of 
Ancient  Indian  History,"  Dr.  Qrierson  and  Mr.  Irvine 
(independently  of  each  other)  have  kindly  written  to  me 
to  point  out  that  there  is  a  tract  in  the  Panjab  called 
Malwa.  They  refer  me  to  the  "  Gazetteer  of  the  Himalayan 
Districts,"  vol.  ii,  p.  359,  and  J.  D.  Cuningham's  "  History 
of  the  Sikhs,"  p.  853.  I  admit  my  error,  but  it  does  not 
afPect  the  argument  in  my  paper.  The  Malwa  of  the 
Panjab  lies  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  Malwa  of  the 
account  with  which  my  paper  is  concerned  must  obviously 
lie  to  the  south  or  south-east  of  Thanesar.  For  this  reason 
I  am  still  disposed  to  think  that  probably  Biihler  had  the 
Malwa  of  the  Fatehpur  District  in  his  mind.  The  same 
consideration  would  seem  to  have  guided  the  translators  of 
the  Harsha  Gharita  in  their  remark  on  page  xii. 

A.  F.  Rudolf  Hobrnle. 
Oxford,  Augmt  25th,  1903. 
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5.    Sanskrit  Imperatives. 

Dear  Professor  Rhts  Davids, — Last  year  I  pointed  out 
in  the  J.R.  A.S.  that  the  "  benedictive  imperative  "  avatdt  in 
the  opening  stanza  of  the  Bimbamana  was  a  good  instance  of 
Panini's  rule  (vii,  i,  35),  which  Whitney  treats  as  a  gram- 
marian's figment.  Some  scholars  seem  inclined  to  question 
the  validity  of  the  instance.  I  therefore  have  put  together 
a  few  cases  of  this  '*  benedictive  imperative  "  that  I  have 
noticed  in  cursory  reading  of  ancient  authors.  Were  I  to 
set  out  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  collecting  examples, 
I  believe  I  could  soon  find  hundreds.  But  the  following 
suffice :  Hari^chandra,  Jivamdhara-champu,  verse  1,  so  ^vatdt ; 
Bhaktihtaka,  verse  1,  jayatdt\  Yadibhasimha,  Gady aching 
idmaniy  i,  4,  kurutdt\  Somadeva,  YaSaatilaka,  i,  10,  Jay atdt; 
Kdvyaprakdh,  x,  118,  avatdt. 

The  Surya^ataka  will  supply  examples  in  almost  every 
verse;  e.g.,  stdt  5,  16,  21,  27,  upanayatdt  26,  avatdt  30, 
apaharatdt  31.  Compare  too  Speyer,  S.S.,  §  350,  and  Syntax 
(in  the  Grundriss),  §  192, 

South-Indian  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
particularly  fond  of  the  form.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  literature  of  the  Dekhan,  but  is 
certainly  not  limited  to  them. 

L.  D.  Barnett. 


6.    Metrical  Prose  in  Indian  Literature. 

Professor  Hopkins  in  "  The  Great  Epic  of  India ''  (pages 
266  ff.)  discusses  this  curious  phenomenon  as  found  in  the 
Maha  Bharata.  There  are  some  striking  instances  of  this 
mode  of  composition  in  the  earlier  literature. 

In  Digha  ii,  151,  just  before  the  verses  inserted  in  the 
prose  account  of  the  Subhadda  episode,  the  last  few  lines  of 
the  prose  consist  of  words  so  arranged  that  they  contain  half 
verses,  and  a  very  slight  alteration  would  make  them  read 
as  consecutive  verses.      In  the  note  to  my  translation  of 
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the  passage/  one  such  possible  alteration  has  already  been 
suggested. 

So  at  Digha  ii,  209,  just  after  the  two  lines  of  verse  in  §  15 
there  follows  a  prose  passage  which  is  almost,  but  not  quite, 
verse.  And  in  Vinaya  i,  42,  the  words  gambhire  .... 
upadhi'Smnkhaye  (at  end  of  §  3)  can  be  made,  with  a  little 
pressure,  into  an  awkward  sloka,  and  there  are  two  half 
slokas  in  the  following  words. 

Professor  Oldenberg,  in  his  note  on  the  last  passage,^ 
suggests  that  it  may  have  been  originally  composed  in 
verse  in  some  dialect  allied  to  Pali,  and  has  become  prose 
in  the  process  of  transliteration  into,  or  restatement  in,  Pali. 

I  cannot  but  think  this  a  very  happy  suggestion. 
Professor  Hopkins  sees,  however,  in  this  curious  anomaly 
a  very  early  form  of  popular  verse,  "  an  instrument  of  the 
perpetual  story-teller,  a  naive  form,  running  in  and  out 
of  verse  like  the  rhymes  in  fairy  tales."  But  the  **  running* 
in  and  out  of  verse"  is  a  frequent  occurrence.  What  we 
have  here  are  phrases  which  are  by  no  means  naive  and 
popular,  but  on  the  other  hand  ungainly  and  awkward 
either  as  prose  or  as  verse,  and  leading  to  a  grammatical 
construction  that  is  the  reverse  both  of  the  naive  and  of 
the  popular.  It  seems  more  probable  that  we  have  in  the 
Maha  Bharata  metrical  prose  a  result  of  the  recasting  into 
Sanskrit  of  a  narrative  once  told  in  the  living  speech,  that 
is  in  the  dialects,  in  which  the  old  popular  ballads  out  of 
which  the  epics  arose  were  most  probably  at  first  recited 
or  suDg. 

In  any  case  no  explanation  can  be  considered  satisfactory 
unless  it  is  sufficient  to  explain  both  the  sets  of  faots, — 
in  the  Pitakas  and  in  the  Epics. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

1  <*  Buddhist  Suttas"  (1881),  p.  107. 
«  *'  Vinaya  Texts  "  (1881),  vol.  i,  p.  149. 
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7.    Note  on  Mr.  J.  H.  Rivett-Carnac's  Article  on 
"  Cup-Marks." 

It  may  be  pure  coincidence  and  nothing  more,  but  in 
reading  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac's  paper  in  the  July  number 
of  the  Journal  on  "Cup-marks  as  an  Archaic  Form  of 
Inscription,"  I  have  been  struck  by  the  way  in  which 
a  portion  of  his  evidence  suggests  the  mode  of  divination 
called  Rami  or  Geomancy.  The  passages  I  refer  to  are : — 
**The  necessary  changes  are  gone  through,  till  they  form 
the  figures  pertaining  to  heaven  and  earth  "  (p.  528,  1.  28), 
and  "  The  emblems  of  all  things  under  the  sky  are  fixed  " 
(id.  1.  31).  Again  (p.  529,  1.  8),  "  The  short  or  long  line, 
dot  or  dash,"  and  (id.  1.  10)  "  As  the  heavens  are  above  the 
earth,  the  heavenly  objects  would  be  on  the  highest  row  " ; 
(id.  1.  14)  "  Below,  on  the  earth,  so  to  speak  " ;  (id.  1.  20) 
**  According  to  their  place  on  a  row  followed  fire  and 
water  '*  ;  **  The  father  and  mother,  and  their  countless 
progeny  "  (id.,  line  two  from  foot).  Lastly,  on  Plate  III, 
the  lines  and  dots  in  Fuh-he's  Triagrams. 

Eastern  writers  on  Rami  open  usually  with  recounting 
the  tradition  that  when  the  sons  of  Adam  had  become  many 
and  had  scattered  far  and  wide,  he  desired  some  mode  of 
communicating  with  them.  To  meet  his  wishes  God  sent 
to  him  the  angel  Gabriel.  Some  say  that  the  messenger 
made  four  marks  in  the  sand  (rami)  with  the  points  of 
his  wings.  But  the  commoner  version  is  that  he  stooped 
and   made   in   the   sand   four    impressions    (quasi,    'cups') 

with  the  points  of  his  four  fingers,  thus :  ^  and  commanded 

Adam  to  make  four  corresponding  marks  opposite  to  them, 

•  0 
the  result  being  thus  :    J   J 

•  0 

These  are  the  first  two  Figures  (shakl,  plural  ashkdl)^  the 
one  called  "  Mode "  (fariq)  and  the  other  "  Congregation  " 
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(jamd'at);  from  these  by  permutation  the  other  fourteen 
Figures  {ashkal)  are  derived.  The  four  elements  are 
assigned  to  these  dots  or  marks  in  the  following  order: 

1st,  Fire,  • 

2nd,  Air,  • 

3rd,  Water,  • 

4th,  Earth,  0 

Fire  (or  the  first  line)  is  held  to  be  greater  than  Air  (the 
second  line),  and  so  on. 

In  writing  out  the  solution  of  a  problem  the  first  four 
Figures  are  called  by  European  writers  the  Mothers,  four 
others  derived  from  them  are  the  Daughters,  four  derived 
from  the  Daughters  are  the  Nephews  (or  rather  Grandsons)^ 
then  follow  two  Witnesses,  and  last  of  all  the  Judge.  la 
the  books  published  in  the  East  the  even  numbers  (Jujt) 
are  shown  by  a  line,  and  odd  numbers  {fard)  by  dots;  in 
European  works  on  the  subject  circles  are  used  throughout^ 
thus  O- 


"Mode"  {tariq)    J   is  styled  in  the  East   the  Father^ 
and  "Congregation"   {jamd^at)   ~    the   Mother  of  RamL 


From  these  two  Figures  (ashkdl)  others  are  bom.  The 
permutations  of  the  two  original  Figures  are  eight  in 
number,  thus : 


4 

3 

2 

I 

Mode. 

Congre- 
gation. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

• 

• 

• 

— 

• 

» 

• 

~ 

. 

. 

• 

• 

— 

• 

• 

— 

— 

• 

— 

— 

• 

— 

• 

• 

• 

— 

— 

— 

• 

— 

— 

• 

• 

• 

• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• 

From  the  two  original  Figures  six  others  are  constructed^ 
bringing  the  total  number  of  Figures  to  sixteen. 
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To  these  Figures  are  assigned  the  planets,  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  the  quarters  of  the  compass.  In  addition,  to  each 
of  them  are  attributed  many  qualities  and  powers.  By  this 
machinery  the  geomancer  professes  to  be  able  to  predict 
what  will  happen  under  any  problem  propounded  to  him. 
Divination  in  this  method  is  still  a  living  thing  in  the  East, 
works  on  it  are  constantly  issuing  from  the  Indian  press ; 
and  it  is  not  altogether  dead  even  in  England.  There  were 
professors  of  it  at  Bristol  as  late  as  1818,  the  first  Lord 
Lytton  believed  in  and  practised  it,  and  a  treatise  on  it  was 
published  in  London  only  fourteen  years  ago. 

William  Irvine. 
I8th  July,  1903. 


8.    The  Sahasram,  Rupnath,  etc.,  edict  of  Asoka. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — As  you  know,  I  have 
had  under  consideration  the  Sahasram,  Rupnath,  etc.,  edict 
of  Asoka.     And  I  have  arrived  at  the  real  meaning  of  it. 

The  edict  is  dated,  not  only  in  the  256th  year  (expired) 
after  the  death  of  Buddha,  but  also  "  somewhat  more  than 
thirty-eight  years  "  after  the  abhiaheka  of  Adoka. 

One  result  is  obvious  at  once:  256 — 38=218;  and  the 
record  thus  endorses,  and  carries  back  to  the  time  of  Adoka^ 
the  Southern  tradition  as  to  the  number  of  years  that  elapsed 
from  the  death  of  Buddha  to  the  abhiaheka  of  A§oka. 

But  I  further  gather  from  this  record  that,  early  in  the 
thirty-third  year  after  his  abhiaheka,  A6oka  abdicated,  and 
went  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  religious  retire- 
ment ;  and  that  this  edict  was  a  valedictory  address,  issued 
by  him  when  he  felt  that  his  end  was  near. 

As  my  article  on  the  subject  cannot  be  issued  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Journal,  then  perhaps  you  will  kindly 
find  room  for  this  announcement. — Yours  sincerely, 

J.  F.  Fleet. 
23rrf  August,  1903. 
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9.    Notes  on  Harsa-Carita  Verse  18,  and  on  Verse 
Quotations  by  A^oka. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — I  venture  to  submit  to 
you  two  brief  notes. 

1.  The  difficulty  in  verse  No.  18  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Harsa-Carita — 

"  By  the  achievements  of  Adhyaraja,  which,  though 
remembered,  abide  in  my  heart,  my  tongue  being 
drawn  inward  does  not  go  forward  in  poetry  *' — 

has  been  considerably  lightened  by  Professor  Pischel,  who 
has  convincingly  proved  {Nachrichten  d,  k.  Oeselhchaft  d, 
Wissenschqften  zu  Grottingen,  PhiL-hisL  Klasse,  1901,  He/t  4) 
that  by  Adhyaraja  Harsa  himself  is  meant.  But  I  have 
always  been  troubled  by  the  apiy  *  though,'  which  seemed  to 
imply  that,  being  remembered,  the  achievements  would  not 
naturally  be  in  Bana's  heart.  The  same  difficulty  was  no 
doubt  felt  by  the  commentator,  who  therefore  proposed  to 
explain  api  as  meaning  'also,'  quoting  Panini,  i,  iv,  96, 
^rft*  •4!«jf|«J* .  He  suggests  further  a  second  interpretation, 
according  to  which  the  utsdhas  were  in  the  heart,  not  of  the 
author,  but  of  Adhyaraja. 

I  have  always  thought  that  there  might  be  a  reference  to 
some  psychological  doctrine,  according  to  which  memory  did 
not  reside  in  the  heart.  This  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  a 
verse  in  the  Prahodhacandrodaya  (ed.  Brockhaus,  p.  41) : 

^Rt^TlfirTft  ^^  ^T9H«n^  TT^  II 

"  He  is  remembered,  lady,  who  should  be  without  the 
heart.  On  the  wall  of  my  mind  you  stand  out  like 
a  figure  in  relief." 

I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  trace  this  doctrine 
anywhere  in  the  darSanas.  The  Sankhya  makes  memory 
a  property  of  the  btcdd/ii,  while  according  to  the  Nyaya  it  is 
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"^WnTTTHJ'^  irrt.  The  latter,  however,  means  only  that 
it  is  produced  without  indrii/asambandha,  '  sense  contact,'  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  psychophysical  views. 

2.  7erse  quotations  in  the  edicts  of  ASokaP  As  most 
of  the  later  Indian  inscriptions  either  are  composed  in  verse 
or  quote  verses,  and  the  same  is  true  in  general  of  the 
written  literature,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  A^oka 
himself  adopting  this  usage.  The  following  suggestions 
may  therefore  perhaps  be  considered  by  scholars  more  im- 
mediately preoccupied  with  the  earliest  Buddhist  literature. 

A^oka  constantly  expresses  a  wish  to  secure  the  happiness 
of  men  in  this  world  and  the  next.  Thus  we  have  the 
following  expressions : —  ^ 

kimti  hidatam  ca  palatam  ca  aladhayevu  ti. 

Pillar  Jidict  IV. 

kimam  kani  sukham  avahami  ti.  Id.  VI. 

hevam  hi  anupatipajamtam  hidata[pala]te  aladhe  hoti. 

Id.  VII 

80  tatha  karu  ilokacasa  aradho  hoti  parata  ca  amnamtam 
pumnam  bhavati.  Eock  Edict  XI. 

hidaloka  palalokam  ca  aladhayevu. 

Separate  Edicts^  Dhauli,  ii,  6 ;  cf .  ii,  3,  and  i,  6. 

A  common  phrase  in  this  connection  is  svargam  drddhat/-, 
*  to  win  heaven,'  which  occurs  in  the  Separate  Edicts,  Dhauli, 
i,  16-17;  ii,  9  (with  the  corresponding  passages  from 
Jaugada),  and  in  the  Sahasrani-Eupuath-Bairat-Brahmagiri 
edicts,  in  the  Fourteen  Edicts,  ix.  We  also  find  in  a  number 
of  places  the  nominal  phrase  svargdrddhi  or  avargasya  drddhi. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  expression  was  (at  any  rate  with 
A^oka)  a  common  turn. 

In  the  sixth  of  the  Fourteen  Edicts  the  phrase  runs, 
according  to  the  Girnar  version,  as  follows  : — 

"  Ya  ca  kimci  parakramami  aham,  kimti  bhutanam 
anam^am  gacheyam  idha  ca  nani  sukhapayami 
paratra  ca  svagam  aradhayamtu." 

*  I  quote  according  to  Buhler's  recent  texts  in  Epigraphia  Indxea,  ii-iii,  so 
far  as  tney  extend ;  eSewhere  from  M.  Senart*s  work. 
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The  other  versions  present  slight  variations,  as  vracheyam^ 
sha  (for  ndni),  mkhayami^  aradheiu^  and  omission  of  aham 
(Shahbazgarhi),  yeham,  aha  (for  ndn%)y  sukhayami,  aradhetu 
(Mansehra),  Mni,  yeham,  sukhdydmi,  diddhayitu  (Kalsl),  yeham, 
kdni,  aukhaydmi,  dlddhayamtu  (Dhauli  and  Jaugada). 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  not  only  the  second  half  of  thi» 
passage,  ic^Aaca  .  .  .  ardc^Aflyam^M,  is  really  a  standing  phrase^ 
as  we  have  seen,  but  the  same  is  true  of  the  first  part  also. 
Thus,  parallel  to  ya  ca  kimci  pardkramdmi  aham  we  have  yam 
tu  kimci  pardkramate  devdnam  Priyadasi  rdjd  (Edict  X),  and 
parallel  to  dnamnam  gacheyam  the  dnaniyam  ehatha  which 
occurs  in  the  Separate  EdidSy  i  and  ii,  of  Dhauli  and  Jaugada, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  svargam  drddhay^ 
{dnaneyam  esatha  svagam  ca  dlddhayisathd^  Dh.  i,  16-17 ;  ii,  9 
=J.  i,  9;  ii,  13). 

Under  these  circumstances  is  it  not  striking  to  note  that 
the  passage  in  question  can  quite  easily  be  made  to  fall  into 
four  lines  of  ten  syllables  each — 

yam  caham  {or  c'aham)  kimci  parakramami 
kimti  bhutanam  anamnam  eham, 
idha  ca  yani  sukhapayami 
paratra  sva(r)gam  aradhayevu — 

with  but  slight  irregularity  of  metre  P  Such  a  verse  might 
come  from  a  poem  expressing  the  aspirations  of  the  Buddha, 
from  such  a  pranidhdna,  for  instance,  as  we  find  in  the 
(northern)  Bhadracarlpranidhdna^  which  is  written  in  a  some- 
what similar  metre.  I  may  quote  (from  the  MS.  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society)  v.  15  : — 


yavSta  kecTd  d5§a  dtsi  sattvas 
te  sukhitah  sada  bhontu  arogyah  | 
sarvajagasya[ca]  dharmika  artbo 
bhotu  pradaksina  ri§catu  a^h  1 1 

Could  not  such  a  verse  come  from   the  very  Munigdthdk 
which  ASoka  mentions  in  the  Bhabra  Edict  P 

Might   we  perhaps  in  a  similar    way    account    for   the 
expression  about  the  faith  ''  increasing  at  least  in  the  ratio  of 
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one  and  one-half,"  which  occurs  as  part  of  a  quoted  'savana  ^ 
or  ^sermon'  in  the  Sahasram-Rupnath-Bairat-Brahmagiri 
edicts?  Professor  Oldenberg  has  commented  (Z-D.M.G.^ 
xxxv,  p.  475)  on  the  strangeness  of  such  an  expression,  but 
it  might  be  defended  as  proverbial  if  occurring  in  a  verse. 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  the  following  is  a  rather 
irregular  anustubh : — 

iyam  cathe  vadhisiti  vipulam  ca  vadhisiti  | 
diyadhyam  |  a^arardhyena  |  jiygdhiyam  vadhisiti  1 1 

But  the  feeling  of  the  expression  is  metrical.  ^ 
Iti  vijilapite  §istah  pramanam. 

Yours  faithfully, 
September,  1903.  F.  W.  Thomas. 

10.    ElohS  HasamaIm  is  DbvA. 

Oxford,  August  15th,  1903. 
Dear  Mr.  Editor, — Will  you  allow  me  to  record  mjr 
suggestion  as  to — 

•  -  T     -         ..      V"  T      : 

in  2  Chronicles  xxxvi,  23  (see  also  Ezra). 

I  find  the  name  to  be  Exilic  and  to  mean  '  devd.'  The 
'  God  of  Heaven '  is  the  '  Heaven-God/  as  is  the  Indian  word, 
which  is  of  course  '  the  shining  one '  from  the  sky  (originally 
Iranian  also). 

The  item,  if  tenable,  has  a  double  application.  It  assists 
us  in  verifying  the  authenticity  of  the  Edict  (see  also  the 
Cyrus  Vase-Inscription,  which  speaks  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple-city  E§§akil  (so  spelt  from  memory)).  If  the 
Heaven-God  is  Dev&,  then  the  Edict  looks  the  more  native 
to  its  asserted  place  of  origin. 

But,  second,  it  introduces  a  valuable  item  into  the 
discussion  of  the  theology  of  the  Inscriptions  of  Cyrus  s 

*  I  must  express  my  acknowledgment  to  Dr.  Fleet,  through  whom  I  became 
acquainted  with  this  passage  (see  his  note  above). 
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(not  immediate)  successor  Darius,  and  of  the  other 
AchsBmenians.  The  absence  of  'devd'  in  any  of  its 
forms,  and  the  use  of  ^baga'  for  ^god'  in  these  last 
(sculptures),  coincide  with  the  very  striking  inversion,  or 
perversion,  of  the  (otherwise)  Indogermanic  name  for  God, 
which  (perversion)  is  so  very  prominent  in  the  Avesta  and 
in  all  (?)  later  Persian  literature.  There  (in  this  Persian 
lore),  as  some  unaccustomed  readers  may  need  to  be  reminded, 
it  is  the  name  for  'demon,'  as  against  all  (?)  non-Iranian 
Indogermanic  usage ;  yet  recall  the  vulgarism  '  Deuce.'  ^ 

But  if  the  absence  of  devd  from  the  Behistun  Inscriptions 
points  to  this  perversion  of  the  term  in  Iran,  this  perversion 
may  be  onlt/  in  the  course  of  development  there  upon  the  Darius 
Inscriptions ;  that  is  to  say,  if  C.  and  D.  had  no  reluctance  in 
using  its  equivalent  *  Heaven-God '  in  the  recorded  Edicts. 
Not  so  certainly  would  this  be  true  of  the  later  successors 
of  Darius,  whose  inscriptions  likewise  avoid  *  devd.'  The 
farther  they  were  separated  by  time  from  Cyrus,  the  more 
significant  their  disuse  of  the  word  becomes  as  agreeing 
with  the  later  perversion.  Notice  that  Cyrus's  Edict  uses 
*  Heaven-God '  of  Yahveh ;  see  also  the  devout  expressions 
everywhere  upon  all  the  Achaemenian  Inscriptions  which 
80    closely    resemble     the    related     scriptural    passages. — 

Yours,  etc., 

L.  H.  Mills. 


11.    Ignazio  Danti  and  his  Maps. 

To  th€  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

Sir, — In  connection  with  Mr.  Beveridge's  letter  on  this 
subject  in  the  July  number,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention 
that  Professor  G.  Uzielli  refers  at  some  length  to  Danti's 
geographical  and  other  work  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  on 
the  Toscanelli-Columbus  correspondence  in  the  Bolletino  of 
the  Italian  Geographical  Society  for  1889,  giving  besides 
references  to  other  Italian  works  which  treat  fully  of  Danti's 

1  Or  is  Deuce  not  *  ZeuB,'  but  Iranian  *  Deva(8) '  ? 
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career ;  while  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  his  map  of  Perugia, 
drawn  in  1577,  appears  in  the  same  journal  for  April-May 
last,  accompanied  by  letterpress  by  Professor  A.  Bellucci. 
M.  Thomassy  also,  in  his  ^'Papes  G^ographes,'^  published 
in  1852-53  in  the  Nouvelles  Annates  des  Voyages^  described 
the  maps  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  '  Logge  di  Raffaelo ' 
in  the  Vatican,  in  part  the  work  of  Ignazio  Danti,  who  at 
the  time  of  their  execution  was  cosmographer  to  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  Both  Uzielli  and  Thomassy  refer  to  their 
intention  of  recurring  elsewhere  to  the  subject  of  Danti  and 
his  work,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  whether  the 
intention  was  ever  carried  out.  Notices  of  the  padre  are  to 
be  found  in  various  biographical  dictionaries,  besides  the 
"  Biographic  Universelle,"  though  less  attention  has  been 
paid  to  him  by  modern  writers  on  historical  geography  than 
to  many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  is  not  mentioned,  e.g., 
by  Nordenskiold  in  his  "  Facsimile  Atlas  '*  or  "  Periplus," 
nor  by  Uzielli  in  his  section  of  the  "Studi  Bibliografici 
e  Biografici,"  published  by  the  Italian  Geographical  Society 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Second  and  Third  International 
Geographical  Congresses;  while  Marinelli's  ''Geografia  dei 
Padri  della  Chiesa"  deals  principally  with  geographical 
speculations  of  an  earlier  date.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  Danti's  work  as  a  cartographer  does  not 
seem  to  compare,  for  originality,  with  that  of  other 
Italian  geographers  of  his  time,  Gastaldi  for  instance* 
The  great  resemblance  of  the  Vatican  maps  to  those  in 
Ruscelli's  Italian  version  of  Ptolemy  (themselves  largely 
copied  from  Gastaldi's  in  the  first  Italian  edition  of  1548) 
was  pointed  out  by  Thomassy,  while  as  regards  the  mapping 
of  Bengal,  the  places  referred  to  by  Mr.  Beveridge  all 
occur  on  Gastaldi's  "Tertia  Pars  Asiae"  (1561),  of  which 
a  facsimile  was  given  by  Nordenskiold  in  his  "Periplus."^ 
The  1548  map  of  India  by  Gastaldi  naturally  showed  a  less 
advanced  stage  of  knowledge,  though  itself  an  improvement 
on  its  predecessors.  The  earlier  charts,  like  Cantino's  and 
Canerio's  (1502),  though  still  more  rudimentary,  were  them- 
selves much  in  advance,  as  regards  the  delineation  of  the 
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Indian  Peninsula,  of  the  more  or  less  speculative  productiona 
in  vogue  in  their  time.  Ignazio  Danti's  name,  it  may  be 
observed  in  conclusion,  has  quite  recently  been  once  more 
l3rought  into  notice  in  connection  with  the  Toscanelli- 
Oolumbus  controversy ;  M.  Vignaud  ("  Toscanelli  and 
Columbus/'  English  edition,  1902,  p.  44)  branding  as  a 
downright  forgery  the  erroneous  statement  regarding  the 
correspondence  of  the  two  famous  men  which  found  its  way 
into  his  1571  edition  of  the  **  Sphaera  Mundi "  of  Sacrobosco. 

Edward  Heawood. 
1,  Saviie  Eotv,  W. 

Augmt  7th,  1903. 
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Textbs  Religieux  Assyriens  et  Babyloniens.  Tran- 
scription, traduction,  et  commentaire,  par  FRAN9018 
Martin.  Premiere  Serie.  (Paris  :  Letouzey  et  An^, 
1903.) 

The  religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  is  at 
present  one  of  the  most  attractive  studies  of  the  science  of 
Assyriology,  and  to  it  many  well-known  specialists  have 
turned  their  attention,  as  several  books  noticed  of  late  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  testify.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  material  available 
(some  of  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  studied),  and 
perhaps  in  some  measure  to  the  attention  which  has  been 
4rawn  to  it  by  Professor  Fried.  Delitzsch's  lectures,  in  which 
he  boldly  stated  that  the  monotheistic  idea,  notwithstanding 
the  gross  polytheism  of  their  religious  system,  had  already, 
at  an  exceedingly  early  date,  taken  root  in  the  country. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  subject  of  the  book  now  before 
us — it  is  not  a  disquisition  upon  any  section  of  the  religion 
^f  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  but  simply  a  series  of 
translations  of  inscriptions,  mostly  those  copied  and  published 
by  Professor  Craig,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  1895.* 
They  are  all  texts  of  a  more  or  less  difficult  nature,  and  are 
sometimes  very  defective.  The  author,  however,  has  con- 
ferred a   real  service  upon  the  study  of  these  inscriptions, 

^  Asiyrian  and  Babylonian  lieliyious  TexiSy  by  James  A.  Craig,  vols,  i  and  ii. 
Leipzig,  1895  and  1897. 
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not  only  by  issuing  a  translation  of  them,  but  by  publishing 
the  corrections  made  by  M.  ViroUeaud,  who,  however,  wa* 
not  able  to  see  them  all. 

The  texts  translated  consist  of  prayers,  hymns,  psalms, 
litanies,  supplications,  etc.,  to  various  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  gods  and  goddesses,  including  the  well-known 
acrostic  hymn  published  by  Professor  Strong,  from  my 
copies,  after  he  had  revised  them.  Of  special  interest, 
however,  are  the  ritual  tablets,  which  refer  to  the  functions 
of  the  haru  or  *  seer,'  the  dsipu  or  *  enchanter,'  etc.  Other 
texts  given  are  incantations,  dedications  to  deities,  and 
appeals  to  the  gods  for  counsel. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  compositions  translated  is  the 
Oracle  of  Istar  of  Arbela  to  A§sur-bani-&pli,  king  of  Assyria. 
It  resembles  in  many  things  the  Oracles  to  Esarhaddon,^  of 
which  the  author  of  this  notice  gave  translations  in  the  first 
and  second  series  of  the  Records  of  the  Past  (1875  and  1891). 
The  occasion  was  apparently  that  when  the  nations  of  the 
north  and  east  were  attacking  Assyria,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Esarhaddon  when  about  to  depart,  apparently,  for  Armenia,, 
the  cry  of  the  Pithia  to  her  royal  master  was  I&  tapallah, 
"  Fear  not."  The  kings  of  the  countries  around  are  repre- 
sented as  urging  each  other  to  march  against  A§§ur-banl-&pli, 
who  had  imposed  his  (P  will)  upon  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers, and  over  whom  they  expected  to  obtain  an  easy 
victory.  References  to  Elam  and  Gomer  follow  this,  showing 
what  the  occasion  was,  and  farther  on  there  is  an  enigmatical 
reference  to  Egypt,  introduced  by  the  words  HallalaUi 
engurati.  This  line  is  followed  by  the  words  :  "  Thou  askest 
thus:  'What  is  HallalaUi  engurati?*  Hallulatti  enters 
Egypt,  engurati  come  forth."  Naturally  these  words  are 
still  more  of  a  riddle  to  us  than  to  the  ancient  Assyrians. 

Another  text  referring  to  A88ur-bant-d.pli  is  a  consultation 
of  the  god  Samai  as  to  whether  the  arms  of  the  Assyrians 
would  have  success  in  recovering  the  cities  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Armenians.    The  sun-god,  as  the  deity  who  saw 

1  A  similar  oracle  to  Esarhaddon  forms  No.  xiii  in  the  book. 
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all  that  happened  on  earth,  was  apparently  regarded  as  the 
god  best  able  to  make  a  prediction  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is 
on  this  account  that  he  was  appealed  to.  This  inscription, 
which  is  very  much  like  those  of  A§§ur-bani-ftpli*s  father 
Esarhaddon  upon  the  same  subject,  opens  as  follows : — 

"Samas,  great  lord,  of  whom  I  inquire,  answer  me. 

"  Let  Nabft-sarra-usur,  the  rabshakeh,  go  with  the  soldiers, 
the  horses,  and  the  forces  of  A§§ur-banl-&pli,  king  of  Assyria, 
all  who  are  with  him,  to  recover  the  strong  cities  of  Assyria 
which  the  Man&a  have  taken.  He  is  going, —whether  by 
a  good  utterance,  the  salutation  of  friendliness,  or  by  the 
making  of  war  and  battle,  or  by  some  work  of  cunning 
(which)  someone,  an  official  of  all  (those  who)  are  (there), 
will  devise,  (and)  will  recover  those  strong  cities, — thy  great 
divinity  knows." 

The  remainder  of  the  text  goes  on  to  ask  that  a  true  oracle 
might  be  given,  notwithstanding  all  the  imperfections  in 
the  victims  sacrificed,  in  the  manner  of  offering,  or  in  the 
vestment  of  the  priest,  etc.  It  is  a  very  good  specimen  of 
this  class  of  document,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  text  are 
very  well  dealt  with,  though  there  is  still  much  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  elucidation. 

The  hymn  to  Merodach,  in  which  someone  among  the  gods 
(Martin  makes  it  to  be  Merodach  himself)  smites  the  skull  of 
the  divine  storm-bird  Zii ;  the  hymns  to  ASSur  (attributed  to 
Sennacherib) ;  to  Nusku,  who  is  especially  invoked  as  the 
judge  of  righteousness ;  to  Gi§bar  (Gibil),  the  god  of  fire, 
who  is  likewise  invoked  as  a  judge  (perhaps  on  account  of 
trial  by  ordeal,  but  more  probably  because  fire  was  used  in 
connection  with  statues  of  various  substances,  such  as  wax 
and  bitumen,  and  was  supposed  to  affect  the  person  repre- 
sented by  the  statue  in  like  manner  as  the  statue  itself  was 
affected),  with  many  other  interesting  texts,  are  included  in 
this  collection. 

In  all  probability,  however,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
texts  is  one  entitled  "Prescriptions  rituelles  touchant  lea 
fonctions  du  Devin  {bar&)"  A  portion  of  this  inscription 
was  published  as  early  as  1866  {Cuneiform  Inscriptions  qf 

J.B.A.8.  1903.  54 
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Western  Asia,  vol.  ii,  pi.  58,  No.  3),  and  has  been  studied  by 
various  scholars,  including  Zimmem,  who  pointed  out  that 
the  king  of  Sippar  mentioned  therein,  En-we-dur-an-ki,  is 
none  other  than  the  Evedoranchos  *  of  Berosos.  According 
to  that  Babylonian  writer,  he  was  the  seventh  king  of  the 
antediluvian  dynasty,  and  reigned  for  18  sari  (64,800  years) 
at  Pantibibla.  Dr.  Martin  asks  whether  Pantibibla,  in  the 
opinion  of  Berosos,  was  the  same  as  Sippara  (Sippar)  P 
With  this  evidence  before  us,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Richmond  Hodges,  as 
early  as  1876,  in  his  edition  of  Cory's  *'  Ancient  Fragments," 
actually  makes  this  identification,  and  as  he  does  not  quote 
his  authority  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  originated 
with  him. 

This  king,  the  beloved  of  the  gods  Anu,  Bel,  and  AS,  and 
worshipper  of  Samas  in  E-babbara,  the  great  temple  of  the 
sun  at  Sippar,  was  a  seer,  and  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  seers,  who  were,  like  him,  guardians  of  the  decrees 
of  Samas  and  Hadad.  No  one  whose  father  was  not  of  pure 
race,  or  who  had  any  defect,  could  enter  into  this  order,  and 
the  text  is  taken  up  largely  with  details  concerning  this  and 
the  ceremonies  which  the  seers  performed. 

The  notes  on  the  texts  are  meagre,  but  there  is  a  word-list 
{Lexique:  Choix  de  mots)  of  11  pages,  and  a  list  of  names 
occupying  4  pages  more.  The  introduction,  pp.  v-xxviii, 
contains  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  information  contained 
in  the  inscriptions  translated. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 


Babylonische   Miscellen,   herausgegeben  von   F.    H. 
Weissbach.     (Leipzig :  Hinrichs,  1903.) 

This,  the  fourth  part  of  the  Wissenschaftliche  Veroffent- 
lichungen  der  Deutschen  Orient- Gesellschaft,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  publications  of  the  year  in  the  realm  of  Assyriology, 
and  gives  a  number  of  texts  of  a  historical,  linguistic,  or 

1  To  be  corrected  thus.    Edoranchus  is  the  torra  in  Easebius. 
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religious  nature.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  in- 
scriptions contained  in  the  book,  whose  contents,  as  will  be 
fieen,  are  varied  enough : — 

I.  A  new  king  of  Isin  (Sin-magir). 
II.  Upon  the  third  Dynasty  of  Babylon  (the  ancestry  of 
Kuri-galzu,  etc.). 

III.  A  new  king  of  the  Coastland  (UlaburariaS). 

IV.  The  Bas-relief  and   inscription   of  SamaS-rfiS-usur 

(ruler  of  Suhi  and  Maer). 
V.  An  inscription  of  the  Assyrian  king  Adad-nirari  I 
from  Babylon. 
VI.  An  inscription  of  Marduk-nadin-§um. 
VII.  An  inscription  of  AsSur-^ha-iddina  (Esarhaddon). 
VIII.  A  Cylinder-inscription  of  A§§ur-banl-&pli  (Assur- 
banipal). 
IX.  A  new  text  of  Nabopolassar. 
X.  A  fragment  of  the  Bisutiln  (Behistun)  inscription. 
XI.  A  new  fragment  of  the  Syllabary  S^ 
XII.  The  Ritual  at  the  rebuilding  of  Temples. 

XIII.  A  Hymn  to  Merodach  in  the  form  of  a  Litany. 

XIV.  An  Amulet  against  the  demoness  Labartu. 
XV.  Document  concerning  the  sale  of  an  Estate. 

XVI.  Concerning  the  Period  of  the  Conquest  of  Babylon 
by  Darius  Hystaspis. 
XVII.  An  Astronomical  Tablet. 

The  work  has,  as  frontispiece,  the  Bas-relief  on  the  stone 
of  Sama§-re§-usur,  and  is  accompanied  by  15  plates  of 
inscriptions. 

In  No.  II  Meli-sihu  is  called  "son  of  Kuri-galzu,'*  a 
statement  which  is  of  importance  for  the  chronology  of  the 
Babylonian  kings  in  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  The  text 
upon  which  it  bears  is  the  Babylonian  Chronicle,  published 
in  the  Journal  of  this  Society  for  October,  1894,  pp.  807-833. 
In  that  inscription  the  Babylonian  king,  whose  name  I  have 
read  Kadisman-Muru§,^  but  whose  name  is  generally  read 

^  So  read  on  account  of  the  characters  of  which  it  is  composed  having  the 
values  indicated  hy  these  syllables,  and  because  of  the  name  Kara-MurdaS 
(Kara-hardas),  which  the  Synchronous  History  substitutes. 
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KadaSmanharbe  in  Germany,  is  stated  to  be  son  of  Kar- 
inda§,  son  of  Muballitat-Ser{La,  daughter  of  AsSur-uballit, 
king  of  Assyria.  As  he  is  mentioned  lower  down  as 
As^ur-uballit's  daughter's  son,  Kar-inda§  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  husband  of  Muballitat-^r&a,  and  therefore  son- 
in-law  of  the  Assyrian  king.  Su-ziga§,  who  had  killed 
Kada§manharbe  (Kadisman-MuruS),  was  deposed  and  put 
to  death  by  the  Assyrian  king,  who,  according  to  the 
Synchronous  History,  placed  upon  the  Babylonian  throne 
£uri-galzu,  a  youth,  son  of  Burnaburia§. 

Aware  of  this  statement  of  the  Assyrian  record,  I  had 
restored  my  free  rendering  (p.  824)  of  the  last  mutilated 
line  of  col.  i  of  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  come  into  conflict  with  it.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  insert  in  the  Chronicle,  as  Winckler  does,  the  name  of 
Kuri-galzu,  who  is  then  made  to  be  the  son  of  Kada§manharbe 
(Kadi§man-Muru§).  This  and  the  other  difficulties  caused 
by  the  contradictions  between  the  Babylonian  Chronicle 
and  the  Assyrian  Synchronous  History  Dr.  Weissbach  sets 
himself  to  explain,  and  the  succession  of  the  kings,  as  given 
by  him,  comes  out  as  follows : — 

KadaSman-B61  ( =  KadaSmanharbe  I  P) — Kuri-galzu  I — 
Bumaburias  —  Kara  -  indas  II  —  Kada§manharbe  II  — 
Nazibugas  (SuzigaS)  —  Kuri-galzu  II  —  Nazimaruttas  — 
Kada§man-Turgu. 

With  this  my  own  theory  corresponds,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  correct,  but  the  question  of  parentage  will 
only  be  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery  of  other  inscriptions 
bearing  upon  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  new  king  of  the  coastland  (III)  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  TJlaburaria§,  son  of  Burnaburarias,  we 
have,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Weissbach,  names  of  the  same 
character  as  those  of  the  third  dynasty  of  Babylon,  the 
former  being  another  form  of  Ulamburias,  and  the  latter 
of  Burnaburia§,  though  his  identity  with  the  Bumaburias 
of  the  list  given  above  is  "a  mere  possibility."  This 
inscription  gives  occasion  to  the  author  to  insert  a  history 
of  the  coastland,  as  far  as  it  is  at  present  known,  to  which 
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may  be  added,  that  there  was  to  all  appearance  an  earlier 
ruler  named  Ine-Tutu  {Transactions  of  the  Victoria  Institute^ 
1895-96,  pp.  62,  65,  89),  who,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
a  usurper. 

The  text  of  the  ruler  of  Suhi  and  Maer  (IV)  is  of  special 
interest,  because  very  little  concerning  these  states  and  their 
rulers  is  known.  They  lay,  to  all  appearance,  somewhere 
near  the  point  where  the  Habdr  runs  into  the  Euphrates, 
and  are  mentioned  in  the  early  inscriptions  of  Babylonia, 
the  date  at  which  they  ceased  to  exist  as  independent  or 
semi-independent  states  being  uncertain.  As  Sama§-r6§-usur 
is  not  called  king,  but  simply  governor,  it  is  clear  that  he 
acknowledged  the  overlordship  of  some  other  power,  but 
whether  this  power  was  Babylonia  or  Assyria  does  not 
appear.  In  all  probability  he  was  practically  independent, 
for  he  not  only  omits  all  reference  to  an  overlord,  but  also 
^ates  his  inscription  in  the  13th  year  after  his  own  accession. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  inscription: — 
The  subjection  of  the  people  of  Tu'manu ;  the  repair  of 
the  canal  of  Suhi ;  the  planting  of  date  -  palms  and  the 
setting  up  of  a  throne  in  the  city  Ilibani§ ;  the  founding 
of  the  city  Qabbari-ibni ;  the  planting  of  date-palms  in  three 
other  cities,  and  the  introduction  of  bees,  for  the  sake,  of 
their  honey  and  wax,  into  that  district.  The  expression 
for  honey-bee  is  not  the  usual  one,  nuhtu  or  zumbu  sa  dispi, 
*  honey-fly,'  but  hahubeti  la  diipi,  the  first  word  being  plural, 
possibly  from  a  singular  habubtu  or  habubitu,  which,  if  it 
be  not  a  compound  word,  must  come  from  the  root  habdbu, 
one  of  the  meanings  of  which  is  '  to  make  a  noise.' 
Habubeti  was  therefore  probably  the  word  for  large  flies 
in  general,  which  would  then  be  so  named  as  'hummers.' 
An  accoimt  of  the  historical  references  to  Suhi  and  Maer 
is  appended.^ 

^  In  all  probability  tho  earliest  inscriptioii  of  any  length  referring  to  the 
district  is  that  published  in  Cuneifin'm  Ifueriptions  from  Babylonian  Tablets^ 
pt.  iv,  pis.  1  and  2.  This  text,  which  may  be  as  old  as  2000  years  b.c,  or 
as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  speaks  of  a  revolt  raised  by  Zimri-Mda 
^surely  not  one  of  the  two  personages  of  that  name  mentioned  in  inscriptions 
found  at  Tel-el  Amama?),  seemingly  in  some  place  dependent  on  Babylon, 
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The  reliefs  on  this  stone  show  the  goddess  iStar,  the 
god  Hadad,  and  the  governor  of  the  land,  Sama§-r6§-iisur^ 
Nos.  VI  and  VII,  which  are  cylinders  or  long  bead» 
dedicated  to  Merodach,  also  furnisli  us  with  the  Babylonian 
conception  of  their  gods.  They  are  engraved  respectively 
with  images  of  Merodach  and  Hadad. 

Passing  over  A§§ur-bani-lpli*s  inscription,  which  belongs^ 
to  the  period  when  he  had  not  yet  fallen  out  with  his  brother 
Saosduchioos,  we  come  to  the  new  text  of  Nabopolassar,  which 
Dr.  "Weissbach  argues  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  of 
his  reign,  he  not  having  assumed  as  yet  the  full  titles 
of  the  kings  of  Babylon.*  Interesting  in  the  extreme  i» 
his  reference  to  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  Assyrians,  whose- 
foot  he  had  withheld  from  the  land  of  Akkad,  and  whose 
yoke  he  had  caused  to  be  thrown  oflF. 

The  fragment  of  the  inscription  of  Behistun  contains  part 
of  the  Babylonian  text,  corresponding  with  that  published 
by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  in  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of 
Western  Asia^  vol.  iii,  pi.  39, 1.  55 -pi.  40,  1.  72,  completing 
many  passages,  which,  however,  can  also  be  restored  from 
the  more  perfect  Old  Persian  and  Susian  texts. 

No.  XI,  the  duplicate  of  the  Syllabary  known  as  S^  is 
of  considerable  importance  from  a  lexicographical  standpoint^ 
and  supplements  in  many  ways  the  copies  hitherto  published. 
Interesting  are  the  three  Sumerian  readings  of  )gS|  — 
Uri  =  Akkadu,  '  Akkad ' ;  Ari  =  Amurru,  *  the  land  of  the 
Amorites ' ;  and  Tilla  =  Urtu,  '  Ararat.*  In  connection  with 
the  character  »Stty,  Sumerian  zizna,  Semitic  binitum, 
rendered  '  ?  Zwillingsgeburt  ?,'  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  tablet, 
of  which   I   do   not   know  the   number,^   after   the   worda 


"when  Sin  -  iktsa"»,  the  Suhite  envoy,  dwelt  in  the  Suhite  fortress,"  and 
mention  is  made  of  certain  people  who  had  returned  from  Macr.  The  West 
Semitic  names  in  this  text  are  of  some  interest. 

*  Dr.   Weisshach  points  out,   in  disciissin^    No.   XV,  which   ls    dated    m 
NahopolassarV  I9th  year,  that  there  also  the  kmp^'s  title  Is  wanting. 

*  Isot  having  been  allowed  access  to  the  collections  for  many  years  before, 
quitting  the  Bntish  Museum. 
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nmuidti  and  bindti,  gives  this  character  twice,  with  the 
explanations  nimlulum  and  hiniti  (the  latter  being  the 
oblique  form  of  binitum  in  t).  If  nimsulum  and  nmuidti 
(for  nitmuldti)  come  from  masdlu,  '  to  be  like/  the  meaning 
of  '  twin-birth,*  or  something  similar,  would  seem  to  be 
the  right  one.     The  goddess  called  'the  lady  of  the  gods' 

has,  as  her  nineteenth  name,  »-4"  t^''^!  ^^Iy  »-4f» 
Nin-zizna,  '  the  lady  of  double  birth.'  She  was  the  great 
creatress,  and  one  of  her  names  was  Aruru,  who  aided 
Merodach  to  create  man  at  the  beginning  of  the  world 
(Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1891,  p.  395,  1.  1). 
Dr.  Weissbach's  restoration  of  the  value  of  ^^^  as  sukud 
is  correct.* 

No.  XVI  is  a  document  referring  to  deliveries  of  meal, 
and  is  dated  the  6th  day  of  Tebet  in  the  accession  year 
of  Darius  Hystaspis,  a  date  which,  the  author  points  out, 
reduces  the  length  of  that  king's  siege  of  Babylon  by  six 
months,  i.e.  14  months  instead  of  20,  its  length  according  ta 
Herodotus. 

Every  student  interested  in  the  antiquities  of  the  ancient 
empires  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  will  welcome  this  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Semitic  East.  It  will 
probably  bo  a  long  time  ere  that  storehouse  of  ancient  lore  is 
exhausted,  and  whilst  congratulating  Dr.  Weissbach  upon 
these  noteworthy  contributions,  which  fill  up  so  many  gaps, 
all  readers  will  express  the  hope  that  the  learned  world  will 
soon  see  more  contributions  of  the  same  importance  from  his 
pen,  and  will  wish  success  to  the  German  explorations,  as 
well  as  to  all  engaged  in  the  same  work  on  the  sites  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

*  According  to  the  traces  in  S^  and  Sp.  II,  982,  the  Sumerian  pronunciation 
of  this  character  with  the  meaning  of  naklu,  *  artiatic,'  is  galam  {^^  4^TT)' 
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In  Lands  des  einstigbn  Paradieses,  ein  Vortrag  von 
Fbiedrich  Delitzsch,  mit  52  Bildern,  Karten,  und 
Planen.     (Stuttgart :   Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt,  1903). 

This  18  a  story  of  travel  and  discovery  such  as  the  leader 
of  the  Assyriological  world  well  knows  how  to  tell,  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  writes  is  such  that  the  reader  is 
carried  away,  and  can  almost  imagine  that  he  witnesses 
himself  the  things  described.  The  discomforts  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  journey,  the  scenery,  the  present  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  compared  with  those  of  the 
ancient  Babylonians,  are  aU  depicted  as  by  one  gifted  with 
unusual  power  of  observation.     Typical  is  the  following : — 

"No  Arab  knows  how  old  he  is,  which  is  very  pleasant 
for  the  nose-ring  bedecked  beauties  who  live  there.  When 
I  asked  a  young  Arab  how  old  he  was  he  shook  his  head. 
Then  he  erected  his  thumb  and  said,  '  In  that  year  the  palms 
there  were  planted,  in  that  year  (raising  the  index-finger) 
came  Moosyoo  Bootroos  (Monsieur  Peters)  over  the  sea ;  in 
that  year  (holding  up  the  second  finger)  such  and  such 
a  man  was  Wali-pasha  in  Bagdad  —  and  in  that  year 
(showing  the  third  finger)  I  came.*  As  Professor  Peters^ 
began  the  excavations  at  Niflfer  in  1889,  it  could  easily  be 
calculated  that  the  young  man  was  13  years  old.  Exactly 
in  this  way,  after  prominent  events,  the  old  Babylonians, 
about  the  time  of  Hammurabi,  indicated  the  years — Tear 
when  the  city  of  Isin  was  captured,  year  the  throne  of 
Merodach  was  set  up  in  E-sagila,  etc.  The  art  of  medicine 
has  made  no  progress  among  the  aboriginal  population  since 
the  time  of  the  Babylonians.  If  an  Arab  has  headache, 
a  glowing  hot  bone  of  a  dog,  with  which  he  burns  himself 
upon  the  forehead,  serves  as  his  megrim-pencil,  and  bodily 
pains  are  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way.  For  the  healing 
or  checking  of  eye-diseases  the  Arabs  swallow  seven  pome- 
granate blossoms,  for  the  holiness  of  the  number  seven  still 
survives.  And  when  we,  on  the  19th  of  July,  had  pitched 
our  tents  on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates  near  the  little  village 

»  See  the  J.R.A.S.  for  1898,  pp.  183,  186-188. 
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of  el-Khidr,  we  saw,  as  night  came  on,  a  burning  light 
swimming  on  the  stream,  and  in  response  to  our  question  as 
to  what  it  meant,  received  the  answer  :  Every  village  which 
this  light  passes  will  be  free  from  fever  during  the  year. 
It  is  the  power  of  the  fire-god,  which,  likewise  according  to 
old  Babylonian  belief,  banishes  all  evil  powers." 

It  seems  to  be  well  proved  by  the  German  excavations 
that  Herodotus*s  indications  as  to  the  great  size  of  the  city 
of  Babylon  are  rather  exaggerated.  Delitzsch  says  "the 
oxtant  remains  of  Babylon  prove  clearly  that  the  circuit 
of  the  Babylonian  capital  only  amounted  to  15  kilom. 
Babylon  was  therefore  about  as  large  as  Munich  or  Dresden 
— a  very  considerable  size  for  an  Oriental  city,  especially  if 
we  consider  that  to  the  city  itself  were  attached  in  addition, 
suburbs  with  extensive  plantations.'* 

The  plans  and  photographs  of  the  ruins  are  excellent, 
though  sometimes  the  latter  are  wantin^^  in  sharpness.  The 
I§tar-gate,  with  the  men  at  work,  and  the  glazed  brick  reliefs 
of  bulls  and  dragons,  are  of  special  interest. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 


Rev.  G.  a.  Cooke,  M.A.  A  Tbxt-book  of  North  Semitic 
Inscriptions,  Moabite,  Hebrew,  Phcenician,  Aramaic, 
Nabatjean,  Palmyrene,  Jewish,  pp.  xxiv  and  407, 
with  fourteen  plates.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1903. 
16«.  net.) 

Out  of  the  vast  mass  of  Semitic  inscriptions  from  various 
countries  and  of  different  ages,  scattered  through  many 
costly  and  often  inaccessible  periodicals  and  publications, 
♦he  author  of  this  Text-book  has  collected  a  certain  number, 
«nd  has  grouped  them  together  under  the  common  appellation 
of  North  Semitic.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  com- 
prehensiveness this  name  seems  to  be  very  well  chosen, 
for  all  the  nations  whose  literary  remains  in  clay  and  stone 
are  here  recorded  belong  to  the  northern  portion  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  are  sharply  divided  off  from  the  Southern  Semitic 
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nations.  The  philological  affinities  among  the  languages 
of  these  peoples  are  also  very  close  to  one  another.  Upwards 
of  150  inscriptions  have  been  here  reproduced,  and  alsa 
a  number  of  seals  and  inscriptions  from  Jewish  and  other 
coins,  ranging  all  from  the  ninth  century  b.c. — i.e.  if  the 
Moabite  Stone  be  not  a  forgery — down  to  the  fifth  century 
A.D.,  covering  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and 
representing  many  a  strange  aspect  of  ancient  civilization. 
Not  much  of  an  historical  character  can  be  gleaned  from 
these  inscriptions,  but  they  introduce  us  into  the  home  life 
and  the  peculiar  cult  of  these  peoples,  addicted  to  all  kinds 
and  forms  of  polytheism.  Many  a  god  appears  here  in  the 
votive  tablet  or  monument  of  his  worshipper  who  waa 
otherwise  knov^n  only  by  the  incidental  mention  in  the 
Bible  or  by  some  stray  note  of  Greek  and  Latin  v^riters. 
The  yield  for  Semitic  philology  is  far  more  rich.  The 
inscriptions  add  considerably  to  our  knov^ledge  of  the 
languages  spoken  by  these  various  Semitic  peoples.  Many 
a  word  and  root  which  occurs  rarely  in  the  Bible  appears 
here  to  be  the  common  word  used  in  those  languages,  and 
then  it  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  in  a  more  archaic  form 
than  in  other  extant  literary  monuments  of  those  nations; 
they  are  often  dialectic  or  ancient  forms  difficult  to 
determine.  They  are  written,  like  Hebrew,  without  any 
vowels  or  vowel  signs,  and  in  most  cases  the  words  are  not 
separated  from  one  another  either  by  dots  or  by  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  final  letters,  as  in  the  square  characters  of  the 
Hebrew  writing ;  more  often  than  not  the  inscription  is 
mutilated  or  otherwise  damaged.  All  these  contribute  to 
increase  the  difficulties  of  reading  them.  The  names  of  the 
scholars  who  have  attempted  to  decipher  them  is  legion, 
and  they  are  not  often  found  to  agree  in  the  reading  of 
the  words  and  in  the  interpretations  which  they  place 
upon  these  fragmentary  records.  Amidst  that  maze  of 
difficulties  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke  has  found  the  via  media,  and 
the  result  is  presented  to  us  in  this  beautifully  worked  out 
book.  The  inscriptions  are  grouped  in  the  following 
order :  —  Moabite,    Hebrew    (Siloam).      Phoenician  :    from 
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Phoenicia  proper,  then  from  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Attica, 
Phoenician — Punic :  Malta,  Sardinia,  Gaul,  North  Africa. 
Phoenician — Neo-Punic :  Tunis,  Algiers,  Sardinia.  Aramaic  r 
North  Syria,  notably  the  series  of  Zengirli,  Babylonia,  Asia 
Minor,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  Nabataean :  North  Africa,  Moab, 
Damascus,  Hauram,  Italy.  Nabataean — Sinaitic :  Palrayrene. 
Jewish :  Bene  Hezir  and  Kefr  Bir'im.  Coins :  Aramaic, 
Phoenician,  and  Jewish ;  and  finally  seals  and  gems.  All 
these  inscriptions  have  been  transcribed  from  their  original 
archaic  script  in  Hebrew  square  characters,  each  inscription 
is  translated  into  English,  and  the  translation  is  accompanied 
by  an  exhaustive  exegetical  and  philological  commentary,  in 
which  all  the  points  raised  by  them  are  carefully  examined, 
the  opinions  of  scholars  weighed  and  sifted,  the  historical  and 
philological  difficulties  laid  bare,  and  everything  noted  that 
is  of  an  archaeological  interest.  The  old  classical  writers  are 
often  referred  to  for  the  elucidation  of  particular  names  of  gods 
or  forms  of  worship.  By  referring  the  reader  backwards 
and  forwards,  one  text  is  explained  through  the  other,  and 
the  scattered  fragments  are  more  closely  brought  together. 
The  selection  of  inscriptions  has  been  made  with  great 
skill,  for  the  most  important  are  here,  and  the  record  ha& 
been  brought  down  to  the  most  recent  discoveries  (so  far 
down,  in  fact,  as  1903).  Six  indexes  follow,  viz..  North 
Semitic,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Greek,  Biblical  references,  and 
a  general  index.  Appendix  I :  The  Phoenician  inscriptions 
of  Bostan  esh-Shech  found  in  Sidon  in  1900  and  1901. 
II  :  Aramaic  Papyrus  from  Elephantine,  reprinted  from 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  of 
1903,  bringing  the  book  down  almost  to  the  very  day  of 
its  publication.  Fourteen  plates,  admirably  executed,  give 
us  faithful  facsimiles  of  four  Phoenician,  two  Aramaic,  one 
Nabataean,  and  one  Palmyrene  inscription,  as  well  as 
reproductions  of  Cilician,  Phoenician,  and  Jewish  coins. 
Seals  and  gems  fill  plate  xi,  and  the  remaining  three  plates 
contain  comparative  tables  of  Semitic  alphabets.  Thua 
everything  that  the  student  can  desire  has  been  offered  to- 
him  by  the  author  in  an  excellent  manner.     He  cannot  have 
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a  better  guide  or  a  more  reliable  teacher  than  Mr.  Oookie. 
The  book,  in  its  completeneBS  and  skilful  arrangement, 
surpasses  even  Lidzbarski's  Handbuch,  and  the  author 
shows  greater  caution  and  a  more  graceful  recognition  of 
the  merits  of  others  than  is  often  the  case  with  epigraphists. 
Though  acknowledging  the  services  which  others  have 
rendered  in  the  difficult  task  of  reading  and  interpreting 
these  inscriptions,  Mr.  Cooke  preserves  his  independence  of 
judgment,  and  where  he  differs  from  them  he  presents 
his  own  interpretation,  based  upon  weighty  arguments, 
proving  that  he  has  completely  mastered  the  subject,  of 
which  he  will  henceforth  be  one  of  the  most  authoritative 
exponents. 

M.  G. 
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(July,  August,  September,  1903.) 


I.    Obituary  Notices. 

Henry  Caasek  Kay. 

Born  April  21,  1827.  Died  June  5,  1903. 

Many  personal  friends,  as  well  as  admirers  of  genuine 
scholarship,  will  have  heard  with  profound  regret  of  the 
unfortunate  carriage  accident  which  cost  Mr.  Henry  Cassels 
Kay  his  life  in  the  early  summer  of  the  present  year. 
Few,  however,  even  of  his  Kensington  neighbours  and 
acquaintances,  could  have  realized  in  that  calamity  how 
distinguished  an  Orientalist  had  passed  away  from  their 
midst.  The  patient  research  which  had  long  characterized 
his  voluntary  labours  in  Arabic  lore  and  literature  could  only 
be  appreciated  by  workers  in  the  same  field ;  and  even  had 
such  studies  been  of  a  nature  to  secure  popular  recognition, 
he  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  put  forward  his  claims 
to  distinction.  But  that  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  rank 
with  the  foremost  of  Arabists  is  a  fact  which  may  be 
readily  demonstrated  by  the  testimony  of  proficient  con- 
temporaries both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Henry  Cassels  Kay  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  was  born 
in  1827  at  Antwerp,  where  his  father,  a  much  respected 
merchant,  had  settled  for  purposes  of  business.  His  father 
having  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  Henry,  while 
little  more  than  a  boy,  went  to  Egypt,  where  after  a  period 
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of  trial  and  discouragement  he  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the 
}iouse  of  Briggs  &  Co.,  the  leading  merchants  of  Alexandria, 
and  speedily  made  his  mark  by  dint  of  natural  ability, 
diligence,  and  usefulness.  But  he  was  not  a  man  to  confine 
himself  to  one  walk  only,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
legitimate  call  for  the  display  of  his  talents  in  a  wider 
range.  For  a  trustworthy  summary  of  his  employment 
during  the  memorable  period  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  we 
turn  to  that  contained  in  an  extract  from  the  pages  of  our 
leading  journal,*  which  supplies,  as  will  be  seen,  information 
peculiarly  its  own : — 

"  In  the  year  1856  he  was  appointed  the  Times  Corre- 
spondent in  Alexandria — at  that  time  a  position  of  much 
importance,  not  because  of  Egyptian  politics,  but  because 
all  the  Times  news  from  Alexandria,  China,  and  India  was 
addressed  to  the  Alexandria  Correspondent,  who  was  charged 
with  making  a  summary  of  it,  which  he  despatched  by  the 
fastest  steamer  to  Constantinople,  Cagliari,  Malta,  Trieste, 
or  the  nearest  point  from  which  it  could  be  telegraphed 
to  England.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  the 
position  became  of  increased  importance.  Every  effort  was 
made  by  the  Times  to  obtain  information  ahead  of  that 
received  by  the  Government.  Mr.  Kay  was  authorized  to 
engage  a  special  engine  from  Cairo,  to  charter  a  steamer, 
and  to  send  over  a  special  courier.  That  he  was  in  the  main 
successful  may  be  judged  from  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris : — 'Your 
plans  for  giving  us  the  earliest  intelligence  brought  by  the 
last  India  and  China  mails  were  so  good  that  we  received 
the  news,  via  Constantinople,  on  the  2l8t,  four  days  in 
anticipation  of  the  ordinary  summary  by  Trieste.  The 
Naples  route  also  anticipated  the  Trieste  by  two  days. 
For  your  activity  and  good  judgment  in  this  matter  you 
deserve  our  thanks,  and  I  am  extremely  well  pleased  to 
know  that,  just  at  the  time  that  we  require  a  good 
agent  at  an  important  point,  we  have  had  the  good  luck  to 

»  The  Tmes,  9th  June,  1903. 
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In  1863 — ^when  the  anxious  days  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  period  of  comparative  repose,  and 
competent  officers  of  the  Indian  Government  had  seriously 
undertaken  the  establishment  of  telegraphic  communication 
between  Europe  and  India,  irrespective  of  a  Red  Sea  cable — 
Mr.  Kay  left  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  and  their  less  archaic 
successors,  the  Khedives,  to  become  the  London  representative 
of  Messrs.  Briggs  &  Co.,  and  subsequently  returned  to  Egypt 
HS  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Tod,  Rathbone,  &  Co.  In  1875 
he  retired  from  business,  and  some  years  later,  having  settled 
in  London,  was  appointed  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Egypt, 
He  quitted  one  department  of  work,  it  is  true,  at  a  time  of 
strong  middle-age,  but  it  was  only  to  return  to  his  own 
labour  of  love — one  for  which  he  was  richly  qualified  by 
taste  and  inclination,  and  for  which  he  had  been  incidentally 
trained  by  a  useful,  if  hard  experience  —  the  study  and 
exploitation  of  the  marvellous  Arabic  language  and  literature. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Athenceum  allusion  is  made 
to  Mr.  Kay*8  contributions  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's 
Journal.  Among  them  are  noted  : — **  Al  Kahirah  and  its 
Gates,"  "Inscriptions  at  Cairo  and  Burj  uz  Zafar,"  "Notes 
on  the  History  of  the  Banu  'Okail,"  together  with  "  Notes 
on  Arabic  Inscriptions  in  Egypt  and  at  Damascus "  — 
subjects  which  deeply  interested  him,  and  in  the  treatment 
of  which  his  skill  as  an  epigraphist  found  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  exercise.  But  his  chief  performance, 
rightly  styled  by  Mr.  Lane -Poole  his  magmim  opus,  was 
^Omara's  History  of  Yaman  published  in  1892,  some  ten 
years  after  he  had  joined  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  while 
a  member  of  its  Council.  This  volume,  described  in  detail 
as  an  early  mediaeval  history  of  the  country  by  Najm 
ad  Din  'Omarah  al  Hakami,  contains  also  the  Abridged 
History  of  its  Dynasties,  by  Ibn  Khaldun,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Karmathians  of  Yaman,  by  Abu  'Abd  Allah  Baha 
ad- Din  al-Janadi,  the  original  texts  with  translations  and 
notes.  If  we  dwell  mainly  on  this  valuable  publication — 
here  presented  to  the  English  reader  in  plain  Anglo-Saxon 
with  accompanying  notices  of  'Omarah's  co-religionists  and 
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cotemporaries — we  do  so  because  it  is  one  which  has  attracted 
a  considerable  share  of  attention  abroad  and  at  home,  and 
because  it  is  the  only  work  by  which  we  can  fairly  judge 
of  the  capabilities  of  its  interpreter.  Indeed,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  achieved  at  all  but  at  a  period  of  respite  fron* 
worldly  business.  Mr.  Kay's  personal  knowledge  of  Egypt 
and  the  Egyptians,  to  say  nothing  of  the  several  language* 
current  in  Alexandria  as  well  as  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  generally,  enabled  him  to  hold  converse  with 
the  more  learned  members  of  the  Arab  community  beside* 
the  Turkish-speaking  employes  of  the  country  to  whom, 
in  spite  of  a  certain  conventional  education,  the  method* 
of  native  grammarians  and  lexicographers  are  not  always 
intelligible.  So  that  when  appealed  to  as  an  authority  in 
questions  of  native  speech,  he  could  be  regarded  as  a  reason- 
ably safe  referee.  How  important  is  the  definition  of  local,, 
in  relation  to  book  Arabic,  must  be  well  known  to  those  of 
our  civil  and  military  oflBcers  who  have  taken  up  this  subject 
as  a  serious  study.  Put,  for  instance,  one  who  has  passed 
his  examination  in  Arabic  at  a  classical  Indian  centre,  and 
set  him  to  exercise  his  interpretership  among  the  wild  tribe* 
of  Maskat  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  it  will  soon  be  seen 
how  his  so-called  book  knowledge  qualifies,  if  it  do  not 
actually  disqualify  him,  for  the  due  performance  of  his  duty. 

What  were  the  opinions  of  the  profounder  scholars  on 
Mr.  Kay's  qualifications  in  literary  Arabic  may  be  judged 
by  two  or  three  extracts  from  letters  addressed  to  Mrs.  Kay, 
or  her  husband  in  his  lifetime,  by  the  bearers  of  well-known 
names  at  home  and  abroad.  We  have  been  kindly  permitted 
to  make  use  of  them  at  discretion. 

The  eminent  scholar  Professor  de  Goeje,  of  Leyden 
University,  writes  that  he  admired  in  him  (Kay)  the  true 
scholar  who  spared  no  pains  to  find  the  truth,  and  wa* 
faithful  in  little  things  as  well  as  in  important  ones^  knowing 
that  small  causes  may  have  great  effects.  While  his  reading 
and  interpretation  of  difficult  passages  were  generally  sounds 
he  never  hesitated  to  accept  another  version  of  a  disputed 
passage  when  convinced  that  it  was  preferable,  while  if  hi* 
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opinion  were  attacked  on  insufficient  grounds  he  was  well 
able  to  stand  his  own. 

The  following  two  extracts  are  from  letters  written  by  the 
late  M.  Henri  Lavoix,  of  the  BibliothSque  Nationale,  and 
M.  Sauvaire,  author  of  the  '^Histoire  de  la  Numismatique 
et  de  la  M^trologie  Musalmane,"  acknowledging  receipt  of 
the  "  History  of  Yaman/'  soon  after  publication.  The  first 
is  valuable  as  testifying  not  only  to  Mr.  Kay's  ability  as  an 
Arabic  scholar  but  also  to  his  talent  as  a  numismatist.  He 
wrote : — 

"Vous  ne  vous  doutez  pas,  dans  quelles  circonstances 
heureuses  votre  livre  m'est  arriv^.  Je  viens  de  finir  la 
description  des  monnaies  Fathimites  et  Ayoubites  du 
Cabinet.  Les  relations  de  I'Egypte  avec  le  Yemen  m'in- 
quietaient  beaucoup.  Yous  voici  avec  une  histoire  des  plus 
pr^cieuses  et  la  question  est  ^lucidee.  Yous  m'avez  done 
epargne  beaucoup  de  recherches  et  vous  devez  voir  par 
raoi,  combien  votre  livre  est  utile.  II  est  bien  venu  k  bon 
moment." 

M.  Sauvaire  said : — 

**  En  revenant  de  voyage  je  trouve  le  superbe  volume  que 
vous  avez  eu  la  bont^  de  m'envoyer.  Bien  que  je  n'aie  pas 
encore  le  temps  de  le  lire,  je  m'empresse  de  vous  remeroier 
et  de  vous  feliciter.  Tout  en  coupant  les  feuilles  du  livre  je 
n'ai  pas  resist^  au  desir  de  le  parcourir,  et  ce  que  j'ai  vu, 
m'a  montr^  la  parfaite  loyaut^  de  votre  proc^d^  scientifique, 
les  consciencieuses  recherches,  les  prudentes  deductions,  en 
un  mot — ramour  de  la  verity.  Ceux  qui  ont  le  bonheur  de 
vous  connaitre  personnellement  ne  seront  nullement  surpris 
de  retrouver  ces  qualit^s  dans  votre  ouvrage.  J'^prouve  une 
grande  joie  de  voir  le  resultat  de  votre  labour,  et  je  pense 
que  vous  devez  vous-meme  avoir  une  grande  satisfaction. 
La  droiture  de  votre  esprit  vous  a  fait  trouver  le  vrai,  m^me 
dans  vos  hypotheses,  c'est  ce  que  je  conclus  de  quelquea 
remarques  sur  Hamdan,  oil  vous  vous  renoontrez  avec  le 
jugement  g^n^ral  exprim^  par  Springer  dans  son  nouveau 
travail  dans  le  Zeitschrift  der  deutachen  Morgenland 
Qmlhchqft:' 

J.R.A.8.  1903.  55 
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To  the  above  we  would  add  the  testimony  of  the  well- 
known  Professor  of  Arabic  at  the  Dublin  University, 
Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole  : — 

''Apart  from  his  Arabic  scholarship  and  knowledge  of 
Arabic  numismatics,  Mr.  Kay's  talent  for  Arabic  epigraphy 
was  remarkable.  I  should  say  that  his  chief  delight  was 
in  Arabic  inscriptions.  I  well  remember,  when  he  and 
I  were  together  at  Cairo  in  1883,  and  used  to  wander  about 
the  streets  together,  it  was  impossible  to  induce  him  to  pass 
a  mediaeval  inscription  until  he  had  copied  it  into  his  note- 
book. It  was  then  that  he  took  the  paper  squeeze  of  the 
fine  Kufic  inscription  over  the  Bab-en-Nasr,  from  which 
the  plaster  cast  was  made  which  is  now  exhibited  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  It  was 
a  work  of  great  labour.  Scaffoldings  had  to  be  erected,  and 
Mr.  Kay  himself  superintended  every  detail.  He  afterwards 
published  the  inscription  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  It  was  a  notable  service  to  Arabic  epigraphy. 
I  well  recall  our  visit  to  the  Great  Pyramid  in  that  year, 
in  company  with  the  Hon.  George  Curzon  (now  Lord  Curzon 
of  Kedleston)  and  the  Malorties.  Mr.  Kay  showed  no  special 
interest  in  the  Pyramid,  which  he  had  doubtless  often  visited 
before,  but  I  heard  him  calling  to  me  from  the  King's 
Chamber,  *Do  come  and  see  this  Arabic  inscription.'  In 
my  opinion  he  was  the  finest  epigraphist  in  England,  and 
his  only  rival  abroad  was  my  friend  M.  Max  van  Berchem, 
with  whom  he  had  a  controversy  on  the  Bab-en-Nasr 
inscription. 

"Mr.  Kay  was  so  modest  and  unassuming  in  matters  of 
scholarship  that  one  had  some  difficulty  in  realizing  how 
thorough  his  work  was.  He  always  seemed  to  depreciate 
himself.  Yet  he  was  really  a  true  scholar  who  worked  for 
learning  alone.  His  edition  of  *Omarah's  Yaman  is  proof 
enough.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  make  it  an  interesting 
literary  narrative  of  an  obscure  chapter  of  history.  But 
Mr.  Kay  took  it  from  the  scholar's  point  of  view.  He 
cared  nothing  for  popularity ;  he  simply  edited  his  texts 
and  annotated  them  as  far  as  historical  research  enabled 
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him.  The  result  is  a  work  which  no  student  of  Arabian 
history  can  afford  to  neglect.  Apart  from  'Omarah  and 
his  publication  of  Arabic  inscriptions,  Mr.  Kay's  chief 
contribution  to  Arabic  historical  research  was  his  valuable 
essay  on  the  'Okaylls,  which  is  a  standard  authority.  His 
articles  on  the  Gates  of  Cairo  and  other  archaeological 
subjects  connected  with  the  city  he  loved  are  all  of  the 
first  importance  to  students." 

On  first  receipt  of  Mr.  Kay's  'Omarah,  Mr.  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole  had  written  :  — "  It  is  a  splendid  piece  of  scholarly 
work  in  a  little  known  branch  of  history.  I  have  not  only 
read  it  through,  partly  more  than  once,  but  already  sent 
oflf   a   review   of   it  ;     so   I    do   not   write   without  a  fair 

acquaintance It  will  rank  among  the  first  class 

editions  of  Arabic  texts  in  English,  and  you  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  it." 

Mr.  Kay  formed  a  valuable  collection  of  coins  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  the  Muhammadan  dynasties.  He  also  took 
a  deep  interest  in  Arabic  art  and  architecture,  and  though 
his  tastes  were  those  of  the  student  rather  than  the  collector 
of  ohjets  d'artf  he  found  pleasure  in  fitting  up  a  room  in 
his  house  with  ancient  Oriental  tiles,  woodwork,  etc.,  as 
a  replica  of  a  Cairene  apartment  of  the  old  style,  a  work 
in  which  his  friend  Sir  C.  Purdon  Clarke,  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  gave  valuable  assistance. 

In  1859  he  married  Jane  Anne,  daughter  of  James 
Edmonstoune  Aytoun,  of  Fife,  and  a  cousin  of  Professor 
Aytoun  ;  he  leaves  one  son. 

Member  of  the  Council  and  serving  on  more  than  one 
committee  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Mr.  Kay  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Numismatic  Society,  and  for  some  time 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  He  was  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  a  member  of  the  AthenaBum  Club. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  those  who  have  kindly 
assisted  the  compiler  in  putting  together  this  brief  and 
imperfect  memorial  of  a  distinguished  scholar  and  esteemed 
friend. 

F.  J.  G. 

LondoHy  \Wi  September^  1903. 
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II.    Notes  and  News. 

MEDAL    FUND  :    MADRAS    CONTRIBUTION. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Maharajah  Sir  Gajapati 
Rao,  K.C.I.E.,  who  gave  the  munificent  donation  of  £300 
towards  the  Medal  Fund  of  this  Society,  a  letter  of  condolence 
was  sent  in  the  name  of  the  Society  in  the  following  terms : — 

**  India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
30th  June,  1903. 
**Deae  Me.  Sim, — I  see  by  the  Indian  papers  that  Maharajah 
Sir  Gajapati  Rao  of  Vizagapatam,  K.C.I.E.,  recently  died.  I  have 
thought  that,  as  this  nobleman  was  not  only  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  but  also  gave  a  most  liberal  donation 
towards  the  Public  School  Prizes  and  Medal  Fund,  I  might  be 
pardoned  if  I  venture  in  the  name  of  the  Council  to  ask  you 
kindly  to  convey  to  his  family  an  expression  of  sympathy  with 
them  in  their  bereavement. 

**  Very  truly  yours, 
« J.  A.  Sim,  Esq.,  C.LEr  A.  N.  WoLiASToy, 

**  Uplands,  Waltaik. 

2nd  August,  1903, 
**Deae  Sib, — Mr.  Sim  sent  me  your  kind  letter  of  sympathy 
with  us  in  our  grief  on  the  death  of  my  revered  father-in-law, 
Maharajah  Sir  Gajapati  Rao,  and  I  communicated  the  message  of 
condolence  to  Maharani  Lady  Gajapati  Rao  and  his  daughter 
the  Rani  Sahib  of  Wadhwan,  who  desire  me  to  convey  to  you 
their  best  thanks  for  your  and  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  esteemed 
sympathy,  which  has  comforted  us  very  much.  Though  the 
philanthropy  of  my  father-in-law  is  well  known,  that  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  in  England,  of  which  you  are  an  honourable 
member,  should  take  such  good  note  of  it,  and  think  it  fit  to  send 
us  a  kind  expression  of  your  appreciation  of  it,  and  your  good- 
natured  sympathy  with  us  in  our  grief,  are  unmistakeable  proofs 
of  the  high-mindedness  that  characterizes  you,  and  kindly  accept 
our  heartiest  thanks  for  the  same,  and  communicate  them  to  the 

noble  Society. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 
(Signed)  V.  Vakabhadbaraju  of  Kurupam. 

"^.  iV.  WollMton,  Esq.,  CLE:' 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY 
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PAMPHLETS. 

A  List  of  the  FampLIets  on  Sale  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

LONDON: 

THE   ROYAL   ASIATIC   SOCIETY, 

22,  ALBEMARLE  STBEET,  W. 


ORIENTAL  TRANSLATION  FUND. 


ITEW  SEBIES. 


The  following  works  of  this  series  are  now  for  sale  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  22,  Albemarle  Street, 
London,  W.     Price  10«.  a  volume,  except  vols.  9,  10. 

I,  2.  Part  I  (Vols.  I  and  II)  of  the  Persian  historian  Mir 
Kh wand's  *Rauzat-us-Safa,'  or  'Garden  of  Purity,'  translated 
by  Mr.  E.  Rehatsek,  and  containing  the  Moslem  Version  of 
our  Bible  stories,  and  the  lives  of  the  prophets  from  Adam 
to  Jesus,  and  other  historical  matter.     1891  and  1892. 

3,  4.  Part  II  (Vols.  I  and  II)  of  the  above,  containing 
a  full  and  detailed  life  of  Muhammad  the  Apostle,  with  an 
appendix  about  his  wives,  concubines,  children,  secretaries, 
servants,  etc.     1893. 

5.  Part  II  (Vol.  Ill)  of  the  above,  containing  the  lives 
of  Abu  Bakr,  'Umar,  'Uthmftn,  and  'All,  the  immediate 
successors  of  Muhammad.     1894. 

6.  The  Katha  Kosa,  a  collection  of  Jain  stories,  translated 
from  Sanscrit  Manuscripts  by  0.  H.  Tawney,  M.A.     1895. 

7.  Ridding  (Miss  0.  M.).    Bana's  Kadambarl.     1896. 

8.  OowELL  (Professor  E.  B.)  and  Mr.  Thomas  (of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge).     Bana's  Harsa  Carita.     1897. 

9, 10.  Steingass  (Dr.  F.).  The  last  twenty-four  Makamats 
of  Abu  Muhammad  al  Kasim  al  Hariri,  forming  Vol.  II ; 
Chenery's  translation  of  the  first  twenty-four  Makamats  sold 
with  it  as  Vol.  I.     1898.     Price  15.s.  a  volume. 

II.  Gaster  (Dr.  M.).  The  Chronicles  of  Jerahmeel,  or  the 
Hebrew  Bible  Historlale.  A  collection  of  Jewish  legends 
and  traditions  translated  from  the  Hebrew.     1899. 

12.  Davids  (Mrs.  Rhys).  A  Buddhist  manual  of  psycho- 
logical ethics  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  being  a  translation 
of  the  Dhamma  Sangani  from  the  Abhidhamma  Pitaka  of 
the  Buddhist  Canon.     1900. 

13.  Bbveridge  (Mrs.  H.).  Life  and  Memoirs  of  Gulbadan 
Begum,  aunt  of  Akbar  the  Great,  translated  from  the  Persian. 
1902.     With  illustrations. 

In  preparation — 

14.  Watters  (T.).     Yuan   Chwang's  Travels.     {Nearly 

read  I/,) 

15.  Davids  (Professor  Rhys).     The  Katha  Vatthu. 

16.  Ross  (Principal  E.  D.).     History  of  the  Seljuks. 


ASIATIC    MONOGRAPHS. 


Thb  Society  has  determined  to  bring  out  a  series  of 
monographs  which  will  afford  opportunity  for  the  publication 
of  papers  too  long  to  appear  in  the  Journal. 

Arrangements  have  so  far  been  made  for  the  publication 
of  the  following : — 

(1)  Gerini  (Lieut.-Col.  G.  E.).     Researches  on  Ptolemy's 

Geography.     {In  the  Press.) 

(2)  WiNTERNiTz  (Dr.  M.).     Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS. 

in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Library,  with  an 
Appendix  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas.  8vo ;  pp.  xvi, 
340.     (Price  5«.,  or  3«.  Qd.  to  members.) 

(3)  HiRSCHFELD   (Dr.   H.).      New  Researches  into  the 

Composition  and  Exegesis  of  the  Qoran.  4to; 
pp.  155.     (Price  5«.,  or  3«.  6(f.  to  members.) 

(4)  Strong  (Professor  S.  A.).     The  History  of  Jakmak, 

Sultan  of  Egypt,  by  Ibn  Arabshah.  (In  the  Press.) 

(5)  Le    Strange    (Guy).      Description    of    Persia    and 

Mesopotamia  in  the  year  1340  a.d.,  from  the 
Nuzhat-al-Kulub  of  Hamd-Allah  Mustawfi,  with 
a  summary  of  the  contents  of  that  work.  {Nearly 
ready,) 

(6)  Browne  (Professor  E.  G.).     Chahdr  Maq&la  ("  Four 

Discourses*')  of  Nidh&mi-i-*Arudi-i-Samarqandi. 
(Price  35.) 

(7)  CoDRiNGTON    (0.),    M.D.,    F.S A.      A    Manual    of 

Musalman  Numismatics.      (//*  the  Press.) 

Any  persons  wishing  copies  of  the  printed  circulars 
containing  information  as  to  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund 
and  the  Asiatic  Monographs,  are  requested  to  apply  to 

THE   SECRETARY,  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
22,  Albemarle    Street, 

LONDON,  W. 


OTTO   HARRASSOWITZ, 

LEIPZIG, 
ORIENTAL    BOOKSELLER, 

Official  Agent  to  the  India  Office,  Agent  for  the  sale  of  the  Indian 

Government  Publications,  the  Publications  of  the 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  etc.,  etc. 


Mb.  Otto  Harrassowitz  is  able  to  supply,  at  the  shortest  notice  and  most 
favourable  terms,  all  Oriental  books  and  periodicals,  and  begs  to  solicit  the 
orders  of  Oriental  scholars.  He  has  a  large  stock  of  new  and  second-hand 
Oriental  booka  Catalogues  and  a  quarterly  list  (entitled  „  Serid^t  uber  neue 
(Snverbungen '')  are  issued  regularly  and  sent  gratis  on  application.  Copies  of 
the  following  catalogues  are  still  to  be  had  : 

Catologue  258.    IBAHIAN,  CAUCASIAN,  FINIQSH,  AND  TimKISH-TATAB 

LAHGUAGES.      1448  Nos. 
Catologue    269.      THE     FAR     ^BAST,    CHIKE8E,    INDO  -  CHIHESB,    AND 

POLTKESIAH  LAK0UAGE8.     1071  Nos. 
Catalogue  260.    LANGUAGE  AND  HI8T0&T  07  EGTPT.    COPTIC  LANGUAGE 

ANB  LITEEATUEE.     610  Nos. 
Catalogue  264.      SEMITIC  LANGUAGES.     THE  ISLAM,    THE  QOBAN,  ete. 

Containing  the  library  of  the    late  Professor   Ludw.   Krehl,    of   Leipzig. 

3766  Nos. 
Catalogues  269,  270.     GENERAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY.     Con- 
taining the  library  of  the  late    Professor  Johannes    Schmidt,  of    Berlin. 

4731  Nos. 
Catalogue  272.     SANSBIRIT  AND  PALI.     Indian  philology  and  archa3ology.     {In 

the  press.) 

Mr.  Otto  Harrassgwitz  is  the  agent  for  the  sale  of: 

HARVARD  ORIENTAL  SERIES.     Edited  with  the  co-operation  of  various  scholars, 

by  Ch.  R.  Lanman. 
Vol.  I.      The  Jfttaka-malft,  by  Arya^ura.     Edited  by  H.  Keen.     Roy.   8vo. 

Cloth,    pp.  xiv  +  254.    Price,  M.  6.25. 
Vol.  II.    The  S&mkhya-pravaoana-bh&sya,  or  commentary  on  the  exposition  of 

the  Sankhya-philoeophy,  by  Vijnanabhiksu.    Edited  by  R.  Garbb.    Roy.  8vo. 

Cloth,    pp.  XIV  +  196.     Price,  M.  6.25. 
Vol.  III.     BaddhiBm  in  TranslationB,  by  H.  C.  Warren.     8vo.     Cloth,    pp. 

XX  +  620.    Price,  M.  6. 
Vol.   IV.     RSja-^ekhara'B    KarptLra-maxijarl,  a   drama   by  the   Indian   poet 

Raia-<jekhara  (about  900  a.d.).      Critically  edited  in  the  original  Prakrit, 

with  a  glossarial  index,  etc. ,  by  Stbn  Konow,  and  translated  into  English, 

with  notes,  by  Ch.   R.  Lanman.     Roy.  8vo.     Cloth,     pp.  xxviii  +  289. 

Price,  M.  6.25. 
Vol.  V.    The  Athanra  Veda  Sanhita,  translated  into  English,  with  a  full  critical 

and  exegetical  commentary,  by  the  late  W.  D.  Whitney.     Edited  by  Ch.  R. 

Lanman.    Roy.  8vo.    Cloth.     (In  preparation.) 
Vol.  VL      BuddhaghoBa's    Way    of   Purity    (Visuddhi-magga),   a  systematic 

treatise  of  Buddhist  doctrine  by  Buddhaghosa  (about  400  a.d.).    Critically 

edited  in  the  original  Pali  by  H.  C.  Warren.    Brought  out  after  his  death 

by  Ch.  R.  Lanman.     {In  preparation.) 


OTTO   HARRASSOWITZ,   LEIPZIG, 

ORIENTAL    BOOKSELLER. 


Messrs.  LUZAC   &   CO. 

ORIENTAL    AND    FOREIGN    BOOKSELLERS    AND    PUBLISHERS; 

Pabliflion  to  the  IndU  OAee,  the  UniTenity  of  Chieago,  ete. ;  Agouti  of  tlie 
Adatie  Sooioty  of  Bongal,  tho  Imporial  Academy  of  Soiencoi,  St.  Potanburg,  eU. 

Mesan.  Luzao  ft  Co.  are  able  to  supply  all  English,  Foreign,  and  Oriental  Books 
and  Periodicals.     Lists  issued  regularly  and  sent  gratis  on  application. 

M49»ri,  LUZAC ^  CO.  have  a  Large  Stock  of  New  and  Second-hand  Oriental  Worke,  of 
which  theif  issue  regularly  Lists  and  Catalogues^  which  are  to  he  had  on  application. 


LUZACTB  OBISNTAL  LIST.    Ammal  labtoription,  8s.,  poit  £ree. 


Luzac's  Semitic  Text  and  Translation  Series. 

Now  Ready, 

VOLS.  DL,  X,  AHB  XI :  Tho  Hiitorios  of  Kabban  Hdrmiid  tho  Portian  and 
Kabban  Bar-'IdtA.  The  Syriac  Text  edited  with  English  Translations,  by 
E.  A.  W.  BvDOB,  M.A..  Littb.,  D.Iit.  In  three  vols.  Vol.  I:  Syriac  Texts. 
Vol.  II,  Part  1:  English  Translations.^  Vol.  II,  Part  2:  The  Metrical  Life  of 
Rabban  Hdrmizd,  by  Mar  Sergius  of  Adherbaijan.  English  Trans.  Roy.  8vo. 
Vol.  I,  \2s.  6rf.  net;  Vol.  II,  1,  12#.  6rf.  net;  and  Vol.  11,  2,  10«.  6<f.  net. 

VOLS.  Xn  AHB  Xin :  The  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation ;  or,  The  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  Legends  concerning  the  Creation  of  the  World  and  of  Mankind.  Edited 
by  L.  W.  Kino,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  In  two  vols.  Vol.  I  :  English  Translation, 
Transliteration,  Glossary,  Introduction,  etc.  Vol.  II :  Supplementary  (Assyrian 
and  Babylonian)  Texts.    Roy.  8vo.    Vol.  I,  \%s.  net;  Vol.  II,  16*.  net. 

"...    most  important  Assyriological  work  which  has  yet  been  issued    .    .     . 
no  doubt  will  be  lon^  the  standard  edition.** — Weekly  Times. 

**  Students  of  religion  and  mythology  will  find  this  book  a  mine  of  wealth.*' — Olohe. 
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University  of  Cambridge. 

Some  Press  notices  of  the  first  volume : — 

**Tho  work  of  which  this  volume  is  the  first  instalment  is  planned  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  and  its  execution,  if  one  may  judge  of  the  whole  by  a  part,  will  fully  answer  to 
the  conception.  The  first  volume  i^iU  take  its  rightful  place  as  one  of  the  most  masterly 
contributions  ever  made  to  Oriental  learning  by  an  English  scholar.** — Athenaum. 

**  Mr.  Gibb  writes  as  a  master.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  authority  on  Ottoman 
literature  in  this  country.  No  genuine  student  of  poetry  in  its  manifold  expressions 
can  afford  to  neglect  so  curious  and  interesting  a  phase  in  its  history.** — Spectator. 

*•  Gibb  has  treated  his  difficult  subject  with  marked  ability  and  critical  power,  and 
we  look  forward  to  his  next  volume  with  confidence  that  it  will  be  as  suggestive  and 
informing  as  the  scholarly  book  which  we  are  sorry  to  lay  down.** — Literature. 

**  The  able,  interestinc;,  and  learned  history  by  Mr.  Gibb,  of  which  the  first  volume 
has  reached  a  successhil  completion,  deserves  all  the  greater  welcome  from  English 
readers  because  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  book  that  pioneers  in  ground  new  to 
English  literature.** — The  Scoti^man. 
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This  Society  has  been  started  in  order  to  render  accessible  to 
students  the  rich  stores  of  the  earliest  Buddhist  literature  now 
lying  unedited  and  practically  unused  in  the  various  MSS. 
scattered  throughout  the  TTniversity  and  other  Public  Libraries 
of  Europe. 

The  historical  importance  of  these  Texts  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  either  in  respect  of  their  value  for  the  history  of 
folk-lore,  or  of  religion,  or  of  language.  It  is  already  certain 
that  they  were  all  put  into  their  present  form  within  a  very 
limited  period,  probably  extending  to  less  than  a  century  and  a 
half  (about  b.c.  400-250).  For  that  period  they  have  preserved 
for  us  a  record,  quite  uncontaminated  by  filtration  through  any 
European  mind,  of  the  every-day  beliefs  and  customs  of  a  people 
nearly  related  to  ourselves,  just  as  they  were  passing  through  the 
first  stages  of  civilization.  They  are  our  best  authorities  for  the 
early  history  of  that  interesting  system  of  religion  so  nearly 
allied  to  some  of  the  latest  speculations  among  ourselves,  and 
which  has  influenced  so  powerfully,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  human  race — ^the  system  of  religion  which 
we  now  call  Buddhism.  The  sacred  books  of  the  early  Budd- 
hists have  preserved  to  us  the  sole  record  of  the  only  religiouB 
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moTement  in  tlie  world's  history  which  bears  any  close  resem- 
blance  to  early  Christianity.  In  the  history  of  speech  they  contain 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  a  stage  in  language  midway  between 
the  Yedic  Sanskrit  and  the  various  modem  forms  of  speech  in 
India.  In  the  history  of  Indian  literature  there  is  nothing  older 
than  these  works,  excepting  only  the  Vedic  writings ;  and  all  the 
later  classical  Sanskrit  literature  has  been  profoundly  influenced 
by  the  intellectual  struggle  of  which  they  afford  the  only  direct 
evidence.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  say  that  the  publica- 
tion of  this  unique  literature  will  be  no  less  important  for  the 
study  of  history — whether  anthropological,  philological,  literary,  or 
religious — than  the  publication  of  the  Yedas  has  already  been. 

The  whole  will  occupy  about  nine  or  ten  thousand  pages  8vo. 
Of  these  7,200  pages  have  already  appeared.  The  accession  of 
about  fifty  new  members  would  make  it  possible  to  issue  1,000 
pages  every  year. 

The  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  only  One  Guinea  a 
year,  or  Five  Guineas  for  six  years,  payable  in  advance.  Each 
subscriber  receives,  post  free,  the  publications  of  the  Society, 
which  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  a  guinea  to  produce. 

It  is  hoped  that  persons  who  are  desirous  to  aid  the  publication 
of  these  important  historical  texts,  but  who  do  not  themselves 
read  Pali,  will  give  Donations  to  be  spread  if  neccBsary  over  a 
term  of  years.  Nearly  £400  has  already  been  thus  given  to  the 
Society  by  public-spirited  friends  of  historical  research. 
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their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  Society  also. 

The  Society  keeps  no  books,  and  its  publications  cannot  in  any 
case  be  sent  to  subscribers  who  have  not  already  paid  their  sub- 
scriptions for  the  year. 

Oheqties  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  he  made  payable  to  the  *^PdU 
Text  Society. ^^     (Address:  22,  Albemarle  Street ,  London,  W.) 


For  facility  of  reference  this  Appendix  will  be  published  KJik 
each  forthcoming  number  of  the  Journal. 
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The  system  of  Transliteration  shown  in  the  Tables  given 
OYerleaf  is  almost  identical  with  that  approved  of  by  the 
International  Oriental  Congress  of  1894 ;  and,  in  a 
Resolution,  dated  October,  1896,  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  earnestly  recommended  its  adoption  (so 
far  as  possible)  by  all  in  this  country  engaged  in  Oriental 
studies,  **  that  the  very  great  benefit  of  a  uniform  system  '^ 
may  be  gradually  obtained. 
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